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Frontispiece : Siva and Parvati witnessing dance, Chamba School, late 18th century A. D., 
National Museum. 
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maulau gangasasankau karacharanatale komalanga bhujangah 
vame bhage dayardra himagiritanaya chandanam sarvagatre 
ittham Sitam prabhiitam tava kanakasabhanatha vodhum kva saktis 
chitte nirvedatapte yadi bhavati na te nityavdso madiye 
Appayya Dikshita 


On your head, you have the cool stream of Ganga and the chilly 
moon, on your hands and feet, there are slimy cold snakes, the left 
half of your body holds the daughter of the snowclad mountain, 
who is herself eternally moist with mercy, and on your entire body, 
lo! here is the cold sandal paste. Thus, oh! Lord of the golden hall! 
where have you the power to bear this excessive cold, if you cannot 
resort for eternal dwelling in my heart, which is ever ablaze with 
despair. 
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PRIME MINISTER 


FOREWORD 


One cannot but marvel at the deep insight and | 
sweep of imagination of our ancients to visualise 
cosmic energy in the form of Nataraja. The dance of 
the Nataraja symbolises truth and beauty; realisation 
and dissolution; force and rhythm; movement and change; 
time flowlng and time still. The Nataraja is a 
representation of the divine as creator and artist. 

The Nataraja has been chiselled, painted, described 

and sung about by artists without number down the 
centuries in India and in countries of our neighbourhood 
which shared part of our culture. 


Dr. Sivaramamurti has devoted a lifetime to 
iconography, and more especially to the Nataraja theme. 
His book promises to be a definitive work on the subject 


and a monument to Indian scholarship. 


Wane RP 


(Indira Gandhi) 
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PREFACE 


Towards the end of 1968, I was very kindly offered a Fellowship by the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Fund. Nothing could have made me happier than to associate myself in a dedicated work 
with the name of the greatest beacon of light in India in our times. This in itself I considered an 
augury indeed of accomplishment of the best in research on any chosen theme. I can neither forget 
the encouraging exhortation of Miss. Padmaja Naidu to do my very best on a chosen theme, nor the 
delightful choice of theme so kindly suggested by Dr. Karan Singh, both of which constituted the 
initial blessing for godspeed as I started on my subject of research. Nataraja has always been a 
favourite theme of mine. As long ago as when I was a research student in the Madras Uni- 
versity I had my own peculiar musings on Nataraja. “How would have Nataraja been depicted 
in the time of Bhagavan Patafijali?”? would be my query, and I would fancy him dancing with 
a single pair of arms (bahubhyam uta te namah), wearing his locks in ushnisha fashion (namah kapardine, 
ushnishine) in the dance hall of the universe (namas sabhabhyas sabhapatibhyascha) holding the snakes 
(ahimscha sarvdn jambhayan), himself lit up with a glow (tvzshimate), sounding the drum (namo 
dundubhyaya chahananyaya cha). 1 would then wonder how wonderful he would have looked in 
the hey day of South Indian art, during the time of the Pallavas with the peculiar make up of 
his jatds, the yajfopavita flowing over his right arm, all his four arms in natyahastas or carrying 
attributes, a host of carvings from the RajasirnheSvara temple in Kanchipuram fleeting before 
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my mind’s eye. I would pause and sketch the pictures of my fancy in the appropriate style of 
the period, the second century B.c. and the eighth century A.D. respectively. My fancy would 
next imagine my favourite Sivatandavastotra, to which I was always attracted by its remarkable 
alliteration, resonance and dance rhythm, not precluding its possible composition by a genius 
not inferior to Ravana to whom it is traditionally attributed, and wonder how it would have 
been written by a scribe of Patafijali’s time or by a contemporary of the Pallavas. I would then 
scribble it out with all the fervour and enthusiasm of a youngster fervently studying Indian 
‘ palaeography. The result is in the two sketches on p. ix and the first three verses transcribed in 
Brahmi of the second century B.c. and in Pallava Grantha of the eighth century A.D. 


Nataraja has always been a favourite theme of mine. I had discussed some aspects 
of Nataraja, the Lord of Dance, in appropriate context in several of my books but I could never 
imagine, until I took up this theme as a complete unit in itself for elaborate study, how vast was 
its scope. The material that I have collected is no doubt vast, but as I worked I realised that 
the theme is inexhaustible. Nataraja was no longer just in the golden hall at Chidarhbaram. His 
dance halls appeared all over our vast country. Nataraja ceased to be a theme mainly for sculptures 
in stone and metal in South India, and became manifest as a great concept spread all over the 
country—to the south, west, north and east. It did not stop at that. A magnificent theme lke 
this, the very symbol of Indian art, thought and culture, undoubtedly cannot be confined to a 
limited sphere and I rightly found it everywhere, beyond the Indian frontiers, nearly all over 
Asia. 


Finally, when I recall how Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the scholar, statesman, with a heart as 
wide as the ocean for appreciation of all that was good and worthy of encouragement, called for 
my tiny little book, the first to see the light of day, and showered his blessings on a young and 
unknown scholar, I feel that this great honour conferred on me, almost towards the end of my 
career, is indeed a supreme satisfaction for me as an author. This call asking me to conduct research 
on a noble theme with a fellowship instituted in the name of the noblest son of India, so that I could 
have his blessings again, is almost a fulfilment of all the writing in which I have been engaged all 
these years. I have done my best in preparing this volume on Nataraja, for which I have gathered 
material both literary and artistic from all over India, nay Asia and the rest of the world. My 
satisfaction would be complete if this book could be, as I hope, an adequate offering to the memory 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in whose name, this fellowship has held out for me an almost im- 
possible ideal to accomplish. 


On the third of January 1969, I bowed to the Dancing Lord at Chidarnbaram after witnessing 
his sandal bath in cold mid-winter on the sacred day of the constellation of Ardra, just as did, on 
the selfsame day, my ancestor of the seventeenth remote, in the sixteenth century, and composed 
a significant verse (given on page vi) and I commenced my study of this theme, and again on 
the same occasion on Jariuary 10, 1971 I completed it with the satisfaction that it has been 
possible to elucidate to an extent the import of the Lord’s dance. 


I am thankful to the Ministry of Education for permission accorded to me to take up this 
fellowship from the day I went on leave preparatory to relinquishing charge of the Directorship 
of the National Museum. It is my great pleasure to thank my colleagues in the Archaeological 
Survey of India and from the different Museums all over India, the Archaeological Depart- 
ments in different States in India, and colleagues from Museums in Europe, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, Pakistan and Ceylon. In addition to help that I have 
received from all these colleagues, other individuals and institutions have also extended their hand 
of cooperation and help. I must thank here Monsieur J. Daridan, the former French Ambassador 
in India, the Academy of the American Institute of Indian Studies, Banaras, and the French 
Academy at Pondicherry for very kindly supplying me a number of photographs as an encourag- 
ing gift for helping me in this work. 


For personally acquainting myself with the famous Polonnaruva bronzes, studied in the early 
years of this century by Dr. Coomaraswamy and Sir P. Ramanathan, as also the ones discovered 
just a decade ago and discussed by Dr. Godakumbura, I had requested help from Dr. D. H. P. H. 
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de Silva, Director of the National Museum, Colombo, who very readily responded. I cannot be 
adequately thankful to him and to his colleagues and to Dr. R. H. de Silva, Commissioner of the 
Archaeological Department in Ceylon, for all the help that was accorded to me when I was there. 
I was specially taken to Anuradhapura at short notice, where I could study the bronzes from 
Polonnaruva unearthed in 1960. Mr. Haque, the Director of the Dacca Museum very kindly 
provided me with photographs of the dancing Siva, described by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, and two 
additional ones he had collected recently for the Museum. 


The very first photograph to start my study of Nataraja was kindly supplied by Mrs. Pupul 
Jayakar who has one of the earliest and the most magnificent of Nataraja sculptures in her own 
collection, a Gupta one from Nachna. I am most grateful to her for this aid. 


Recently, when Mr. Khandalavala visited the Cleveland Museum of Art in the United States 
of America, he noticed a dancing figure of Siva of the Basohli school and thoughtfully arranged 
for a photograph of it to help me in my study. To him and to Mrs. Margaret Marcus of the Cleve- 
land Museum I am most grateful for helping me with the photograph. 


Photographs most difficult to obtain were those required from Vietnam. These were very 
kindly procured and sent by Professor M. Jean Filliozat to whom I am most beholden. 


Dr. Grace Morley, Head of the IGOM Regional Agency in Asia, has not only 
with infinite patience gone through this large volume of text and offered many valuable 
suggestions, but also, whenever out touring in South East Asia, had always my ‘Nataraja’ in 
mind to obtain, if possible, rare photographs that I might require. She thus procured 
some photos from Vietnam and Indonesia through the kindness of her friends Mr. Carl 
Heffley and Mr. Lee Fickle from Vietnam and Indonesia respectively. To both of them I offer 
my thanks, but I know not how to adequately thank Dr. Morley for all this kindness that she has 
bestowed on me. 


A photograph of the most beautiful Gurjara Pratihara image of Ardhanarigvara was kindly 
made available by Rajamata Gayatri Devi of Jaipur to whom I am most grateful. 


I individually thank all my friends who have helped me with photographs, reprints, books and 
facilities for study: Mr. O. P. Agrawala, Mr. R. C. Agrawala, Mlle. Jeanine Auboyer, Mr. Ballab 
Saran, Mlle. Benisti, Mr. Arun Bhattacharjee, Dr. K. Bhattacharya, Mr. S. K. Dikshit, Mr. 
M. C. Das, Dr. B. Dagens, Mrs. Madhuri Desai, Dr. P. B. Desai, Mr. V. L. Devkar, Mr. M. N. 
Deshpande, Professor M. Jean Filliozat, Dr. Fong Chou, Dr. P. L. Gupta, Dr. Kalyan J. Ganguli, 
Dr. G. S. Gai, Mr. Enamul Haque, Dr. H. Haertel, Mr. John Irwin, Mr. A. Joshi, Mr. Niraj 
Jain, Mr. Krishna Dev, Mr. M. D. Khare, Md. Abdul Waheed Khan, Dr. Rai Krishnadas, Mr. 
B. B. Lal, Mr. V. Mishra, Mr. K. S. Mathur, Mr. Jagdish Mittal, Mr. K. Manickyam, Dr. Moti 
Chandra, Mr. V. R. Nambiar, Mr. D. R. Patil, Mr. P. Z. Pattabhiraman, Dr. P. H. Pott, Mr. 
K. Parameswaran Pillai, Mr. S. R. Rao, Dr. $8. C. Roy, Mr. Raghbir Singh, Mr. V. Rama- 
nathan, Dr. R. Subrahmanyam, Dr. S$. T. Satyamurti, Dr. A. Van Schendal, Dr. M. Seshadri, 
Mr. L. Sickman, Mr. R. C. Sharma, Mr. S. P. Srivastava, Mr. V. S. Srivastava, Mr. S. Tiwari, 
Mr. B. K. Thapar, Mr. N. G. Unnithan, Mr. K. R. Vijayaraghavan, Mr. D. K. Vaidya and Mrs. 


E. Zannas. 


I am grateful to Mr. Gurucharan Singh Bagga who carefully prepared not only the long 
typescript but also the Index with a rare devotion to the task. I cannot also adequately express 
my thanks to Sree'Saraswaty Press Ltd. for their personal interest and expedition in printing the 
book most elegantly, and it is a pleasure to record the help of Mr. Guha Ray, Mr. Dipak Ghosh 


and Mr. Sengupta. 

There can be no greater joy for me than seeing this book received by scholars as an offering 
of a posy of flowers from a rich garden of art, thought and literature, to the great form that 
symbolises the highest perfection of Indian intellect and aesthetic taste and which, as one single 
theme, epitomises all that is great and glorious in the Indian spirit. 
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‘Words fail me to thank the authorities of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund for all the 








encourage! nent that I have received in my pursuit of this theme of my research. I am beholden to 
Mr. M. V. Rajan who was always ready with help and guidance. 
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Fig. 9 
Museum, Bangladesh. 

Fig. 10 Ranganatha as Padmanabha watching Siva’s dance, late Chera, 18th century A.D., 
Padmanabhapuram Palace, Kerala. 

Chapter 4 

Fig. 1 Beginning of the panels illustrating karanas demonstrated by Siva himself, towards 

the end here is talapushpaputa, Chola, 11th century A.D.,Brihadisvara temple, Tanjavir. 
They begin on the east corridor, south wing of the first floor of the vimana. 

Fig. 2 Panels illustrating the karapas demonstrated by Siva himself, Chola, 11th century A.D., 
Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavir. Some of them towards the end are unfinished on the 
north corridor of the first storey of the vimana. 

Fig. 3 Panel showing talapushpaputa, karana 1, Chola, | Ith century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Tafijavur. 

Fig. 4 Panel No. 2, svastikarechita, karana 7, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Tanijavir. 

Fig. 5 Panel No. 5, samanakha, karana 9, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadifvara temple, 
Taijavir. 

Fig. 6 Panels No. 6 and 7; 6 is lina, karana 6, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Tafijavir. 

Fig. 7 Sculptured panel 8, mandalasvastika, karana 8, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tafijavur. 

Fig. 8 Sculptured panels No. 9 and 10; 9 is nikutfaka, karana 9, Chola, 11th century A.D., 

_ Brihadifvara Temple, Tafijavir. 

Fig. 9 Sculptured panel 11, kafichinna, karana 11, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tafijavir. 

Fig. 10 Sculptured panels 12 and 13, ardharechitaka and vakshassvastika, karanas 12 and 13, 
Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taifijavir. 

Fig. 11 Panels No. 13 and 14, vakshassvastika and unmattaka, karanas 13 and 14, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadifvara temple, Tafijavir. 

Fig. 12 Panels No. 15 and 16, svastika and prishthasvastika, karanas 15 and 16, Chola, 11th 

_ century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. 

Fig. 13 Panel No. 17, diksvastika, karana 17, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Tafijavar. | | 

Fig. 14 Panels No. 18 and 19, alataka and kafisama, karanas 18 and 19, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavir. 

Fig. 15 Panels No. 20 and 21, dkshiptarechita and vikshiptakshipta, karapas 20 and 21, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. , 

Fig. 16 Panels No. 22 and 23, ardhasvastika and ajichita, karanas 22 and 23, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadifvara temple, Tafijavar. 

Fig. 17 Panels No. 24 and 25, bhujangatrasita and urdhvajanu, karanas 24 and 25, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. 

Fig. 18 Panels No. 26 and 27, nikufichita and mattalli, karanas 26 and 27, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. 

Fig. 19 


Siva dancing on his bull Nandi, Pala, 11th century A.D., Sankarbandha, Dacca 


Panels No. 27 and 28, mattalli and ardhamattalli, karanas 26 and 27. Cho tury 
| : . » Karanas 26 and 27, Chola, 11th cent 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. : ge 
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Panels No. 29 and 30, rechitanikuttita and padapaviddhaka, karanas 29 and 30, Chola, 
11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafjavar. 


Panel No. 31, valita, karana 31, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, 
Tanjavir. 


Panel No. 32, ghiirnita, karana 32, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Tafjavir. 


Panels No. 33 and 34, lalita and dandapaksha, karanas 33 and 34, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Panel No. 35, bhujangatrasitarechita, karana 35, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadigvara 
temple, Tafijavir. 


Panels No. 36 and 37, niipura and vaisakka rechitaka, Karanas 36 and 37, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Panels No. 38 and 39, bhramaraka and chatura, karanas 38 and 39, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Panels No. 40 and 41, bhujangdfchitaka and dandakarechita, Karanas 40 and 41, Chola, 
11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavar. 


Panels No. 42 and 43, vrischikakuttita and katibhrania, karanas 42 and 43, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Panels No. 44 and 45, latdorischika and chhinna, karanas 44 and 45, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Panels No. 46 and 47, vrischikarechita and vrischika, Karanas 46 and 47, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Taijavar. 


Panels No. 48 and 49, wyamsita and parsvanikuttaka, Karanas 48 and 49, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavar. 


Panels No. 50 and 51, lalatatilaka and krantaka, karanas 50 and 91, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavar. 


Panels No. 52, 53 and 54, kufichita, chakramandala, uromandala, karanas 52, 53 and 54, 
Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Panels No, 55 and 56, dkshipta and talavilasita, karanas 55 and 96, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavar. | 


Panels No. 56 and 57, talavilasita, and argala, karanas 56 and 57, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Panel No. 58, vikshipta, karana 58, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Tafijavir. 


Panels No. 59, 60 and 61, dvarta, dolapdda and vivritta, karanas 59,60 and 61, Chola, 
Jith century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafjavir. 


Panels No. 62 and 63, vinivritta and parsvakranta, karanas 62 and 63, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafjavir. — 


| 


Panels No. 63 and 64, parfvakranta and nistambhita, karapas 63 and 64, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., BrihadiSvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Panels No. 65 and 66, vidyudbhranta and atikranta, karanas 65 and 66, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavir. | 


Panel No. 67, vivartitaka, karana 67, Chola, 11th century A.D,. Brihadisvara temple, 
Tanjavur. 
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Panel No. 68, gajakriditaka, karana 68, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 


Fig. 42 
Tafjavir. 

Fig. 43 Panel No. 69, talasamsphojita, karana 69, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tanjavur. 

Fig. 44 Panels No. 70 and 7], garudapluiaka and gandasiichi, karanas 70 and 71, Chola, 11th 

| century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafjavir. 

Fig. 45 Panels No. 72 and 73, parivritta and parsvajanu, karanas 72 and 73, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tanjavar. 

Fig. 46 Panels No. 74 and 75, gridhrdvalinaka and sannata, karanas 74 and 75, Chola, 11th 
century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavur. 

Fig. 47 Panel No. 76, sichi, karana 76, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, 
Tafijavar. 

Fig. 48 Panels No. 77 and 78, ardhasiichi and siichividdha, karanas 77 and 78, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, ‘Tafijavir. 

Fig. 49 Panels No. 79 and 80, apakrania and mayiralalita, karanas 79 and 80, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavar. 

Fig. 50 Panel No. 81, sarpita, karana 81, Chola, 11th century A.D., BrihadiSvara temple, 
Tafijavir. 

Chapter 5 

Fig. 1 Krishna Venugopala in a rdsamandala with a circle of musicians playing orchestra, 
his weapons Sankha and chakra repeated in mandala and the cows, cowherds and milk- 
maids in another mandala encircling this. From the ceiling of mandapa of Viranarayana 
temple, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Belwadi, Mysore. 

Fig. 2  Yalapapushpaputa. The figure next to talapapushpaputa is probably chakramandala, 
karana 53 (see p. 66) or even possibly argala, karana 57 (see p. 67). Late Chola, 12th- 
13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 3  Diksvastika, karana 17, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 

»  Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 4 Karanas in a row. The central one is katisama, karana 19, the karana to its right is 
bhramaraka, karana 38 (see p. 64, 51) and the karana to the left is lalatatilaka, karana 50. 
Late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 5 Ardhasvastika, karana 22, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. | 

Fig. 6 Ardhasvastika as the first figure and the second drdhvajanu, karana No. 5, late Chola, 
12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 7  Bhujangatrasita, karana 24, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. . 

Fig. 8  Dandapaksha, karana 34, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 9  Dandarechita, karana 41, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 10 Vrischtkarechita, karana 46, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D.. Saraneanini 
Kuinbakonalt: ry , Sarangapani temple, 

Fig. 11 Vrischika, karana 47, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, Kumba- 
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Fig. 12 Vrischika, karana 47, late Chola, 12th-]3th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 13 Laldtatilaka, karana 50, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 14 Laldtatilaka by Krishna, karana 50, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani 
temple, Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 15 The third one in the frieze is uromandala, karana 54. The central one is nikufichita, karana 
96, already referred to (see p. 63) and the first one sarfita, karana 18 (see p. 68). Late 
Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 16 Vidyudbhranta, karana 65, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 17 Atikranta, karana 66, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 18 Another representation of Ardhasvastika, karana 22 (see p. 63), and Mayiralalita, karana 
80 (see p. 64). Late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, Kumbakonam, 

Fig. 19  Siichividdha, karana 78, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 20 One represents argala, karana 57 (see p. 67, 69) and the other apakranta, karana 79 
(see p. 68), late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 21  Talavilasita, karana 56, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Fig. 22  Sakatdsya, karana 107, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. Here as well asin Chidambaram, sakafdsya has been given in 
a different way from the original correct position described by Abhinavagupta as 
pointed out by Dr. Raghavan in his edition of Nrittaratndvali by Jaya. The mistake 
appears to have crept in sufficiently early and should not be taken as a serious lapse 
in ndatya. 

Fig. 23 Lalatatilaka, karana 50, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 

Chapter 6 

Fig. 1  Méatrika Chandika dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Abaneri, Rajasthan. 

Fig. 2  Chamunda flanked by Bhairavas, all the three dancing, Haihaya, 10th century A.D., 
rock-cut panels, Kalafyjar. 

Fig. 3 Devi dancing, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Udayesvara temple, Udaipur. 

Fig. 4  Sarasvati dancing beside hamsa, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Udayesvara temple, 
Udaipur. 

Fig. 5 Varuna dancing on makara, Kakatiya, 12th century A.D., from ceiling of Ramappa 
temple, Palampet, Hyderabad Museum. 

Fig. 6 Sarasvati dancing on swan, Kakatiya, 12th century A.D., from ceiling of Ramappa 
temple, Palampet, Hyderabad Museum. 

Chapter 7 

Fig. 1  Méatrikas dancing, rock-cut frieze, late Gupta or Vardhana, 6th century A.D., Mandor, 

Fig. 2  Mé§trikas dancing, early Western Chalukya, 6th century A.D., Ravalpadi cave, 


Aihole. 
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Fig. 3 Nataraja dancing with Matrikas, early Western Chalukya, 6th century A.D., Raval- 
padi cave, Aihole. 


Chapter 8 
Fig. 1  MKalantaka, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Fig. 2 ‘Tripurantaka burning up by flames the Tripuras who are confused, 8th century 
A.D., Early Western Chalukya, Papanaéa temple, Pattadakal. 


Fig. 3  Ardhanarisvara dancing with one foot on the bull and another on the lion, terra- 
cotta, 13th century A.D., Rani Pokri, Kathmandu, Nepal. 


Fig. 4 Ardhanarisvara dancing, Chandella, 11th century A.D., from near Satna, probably 
from Khajuraho itself, National Museum. 


Fig. 5  Vrishabhantika, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Tiruvenkadu, Tafijavar Art Gallery, 
Tafijavir. 


Fig. 6 Siva with his mass of locks looking a large cloud, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Maha- 
balipuram. 


Fig. 7 Siva with jafabhara arranged almost like a large cloud, Pallava, 7th century A.D., 
Mahabalipuram. 


Fig. 8 Siva with his mass of locks looking a large cloud, Pandya, 7th century A.D. 

Fig. 9  Gajantaka, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Valuvir, Tafijavir Distt. 

Fig. 10  Bhikshatana, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadiévara temple, Taifijavir. 

Fig. 11 Group of Matrikas dancing with Siva, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Abaneri. 


Fig. 12 Vamadeva Siva dancing, Gupta, 5th century A.D., Siva temple, Nachna Kuthara, 
Central India. 


Fig. 13 Siva teaches Parvati Jasya, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Modhera. 
Fig. 14 Siva exercising Tandu in dance steps, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Mahabalipuram. 


Fig. 15 Siva teaching the principles of ndtya to Bharata, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Ma- 
habalipuram. 


Fig- 16 Devi dressing herself by adorning her ear with earring, adjusting her braid, looking 


into the mirror and slipping anklets on her legs for dance, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th 
century A.D., Abaneri. 


Chapter 9 

Fig. 1 Line drawing clearly indicating the composition of the painting illustrated in Figure 2. 

Fig. 2 Siva seated in Kailasa watching a pair of dancers, below is a row of dancers and musi- 
cians sailing along with the clouds. Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadigvara temple 
Tafijavar. sis ae 

Fig. 3 Continuation of the painting illustrated in Figure 2. A row of dancers and musicians 
another dancer further down, Cheramin hurrying to Kailasa on his horse Chola, 
11th century A.D., Brihadiévara Temple, Tafijavir. ; ee 


Fig. 4 Details of dancers and musicians in a row in the painting illustrated in Figures 2 and 3 
Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadiévara temple, Tafijavir. 


Fig. 5 The evening dance of Siva surrounded by celestials with Devi enthroned as the witness 
of his dance, Kangra school, 18th century A.D., Tagore Collection. 
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Fig. 6 Rock-cut sculpture illustrating Siva dancing, witnessed by Devi standing beside the 
bull, other celestials like Brahma, Vishnu and Indra in the background, Ganas watch- 
ing with attention and helping the musical orchestra, Pandya, 8th century A.D., 
Tirupparamkunram. 

Chapter I1 

Fig. 1 Nataraja, early Chola, 11th century A.D,, Gangaikondacholapuram, Tiruchirapalli 
Distt. 

Fig. 2 Siva dancing, ardhvatandava, Nayak, 17th century A.D., Perur. 

Fig. 3 Siva in dlidha seated on chariot fighting Tripuras, Early Chola, 11th century A.D., 
Brihadisvara temple, Tanjavir. 

Fig. 4 Siva dancing, 18th century A.D., Kangra, 18th century A.D., Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras. 

Chapter 12 

Fig. 1 The crescent moon on Siva’s head, an aphorism of beauty. 

Fig. 2 Wavy line or jalataraiga of the locks of Siva floating out in dance. 

Fig. 3 Peacock feathers adorning jajds of Siva: suggestion of the hunter kirdtain Kiratamirti. 

Fig. 4 Undulating snake adorning wavy jatds of Siva. 

Fig. 5 Ganga, charming mermaid, settled on jafas as contrast to the grinning skull. 

Fig. 6 Kusumasekhara of Siva, the jafas adorned with ashtapushprikd, dhuttara prominent, a 
garland of flowers trailing charmingly on jafas. 

Fig. 7 fatas hanging loose also in wavy fashion on the back and shoulders at the commen- 
cement of dance, before whirling on high. 

Fig. 8 Swirling locks, a network of long wavy lines, with flowers set at intervals between 
them, creating a chequered pattern of network, and the fluttering uttariya from the 
udarabandha of Siva. 

Fig. 9 The eye on the forehead of Siva making him the opposite of Viriipaksha beautiful 
to look at. The best example of the Gupta period. 

Fig. 10 Ardhandarisvara bust with the eye on the forehead beautiful as a tilaka mark. Note 
also jatas to right and braid to left and earring on left lobe and right lobe free. Early 
Gupta, 4th century A.D., Mathura Museum. 

Fig. 11 Dancing flames springing up from the ardhachandra hasta of Siva. 

Chapter 13 

Fig. 1 Siva as Agnirudra and yajamdna against Sivaliiga shown as ushnishin trampling Apas- 
mara, Satavahana, 2nd century A.D., Gudimallam, Chittor Distt., A.P. 

Fig. 2 Siva carrying khatudfiga (club) and striding in pratydlidha pose, trampling Apasmara, 
on coin of Maues, Indo-Greek, Ist century B.C. 

Fig. 3 Copper seal showing Siva carrying club, khaivdiga combined with frisila, striding in 
warrior pose, dlidha, legend in Brahmi and Kharoshthi. Brahmi legend Sivarakshita, 
Indo-Greek, Ist century B.C., Taxila. 

Fig. 4 Vinadhara Dakshinamirti seated on a hill (Himalaya) with Ganas below, carrying 


harp-shaped vind in his hand. Sufga, 2nd century B.C., terracotta, from the collection 
of Gopi Krishna Kanoria. 
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Nataraja dancing, the finest of its kind, though fragmented, Gupta, Sth century A.D., 


Fig. 
Collection of Mrs. Pupul Jayakar, Nachna. 


6  Multi-armed Siva dancing as the central figure of door lintel. Gupta, 5th century 
A.D., Sakore, M.P. 


Fig. 


Fig. 7 Siva as Vinadhara as central figure on door lintel. Gupta, Sth century A.D., Nachna. 


Fig. 8 Siva seated as Vinadhara flanking Saptamatrikas to right, Vakataka, 6th century 
A.D., cave XXI, Rameévara, Ellora. 
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Fig. 9  Multi-armed Siva dancing, Gupta, Sth century A.D., Sirpir. 


Vakataka 

M Fig. 10 Siva dancing in lalita, Vakataka, 6th century A.D., Cave 15, Dasavatara, Ellora. 

M Fig. 11 Siva dancing in chatura, Vakataka, 6th century A.D., Cave 22, Ramesvara, Ellora. 

M Fig. 12  Nataraja dancing in lalita, the finest example, Vakataka, 5th-6th century A.D., 
Elephanta. 

M Fig. 13 Siva as saptasvaramaya musical master personifying the seven notes, four musical 
Ganas, playing the four principal instruments, the vind, flute, drum and cymbals, at 
his feet, Vakataka, 5th century A.D., Parel. 

Early Bhaiija 

M Fig. 14 Multi-armed Siva dancing as Vinadhara, inscribed stele, Bhafija, 6th century A.D., 
Asanapat, Orissa. 

Vishnukundin 

M Fig. 15 Multi-armed Siva dancing on Apasmara, 6th century A.D., Vishnukundin, Mugal- 
rajapuram cave, Bezwada. 

Early Pallava 

M Fig. 16 Multi-armed Siva dancing, early Pallava, 6th century A.D., Bhairavakonda cave, 

. Nellore Distt. | 

Early Western Chalukya 

M Fig. 17 Siva dancing in chatura, 6th century A.D., Cave No. 1, Badami, Mysore. 

M Fig. 18 Six-armed Siva dancing, early Western Chalukya, probably from Viripaksha temple, 
8th century A.D., Pattadakal, Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar. 

M Fig. 19 Siva on facade of Jambulingesvara temple, early Western Chalukya, 8th century 
A.D., Pattadakal. 

M Fig. 20 Detail of Siva on facade of Jambulifigesvara temple, Pattadakal. 

M Fig. 21 Siva dancing swaying his body, on pillar with Sirpanakha panel below it, Viripaksha 

temple, early Western Chalukya, Pattadakal. 

M Fig. 22 Eight-armed Siva dancing in ardhamattalli, with Parvati watching, and kalahamnsas 
suggesting the loving pair of musical figures, Viripaksha temple, Pattadakal. 

M Fig. 23 Siva dancing in drdhvajanu pose, early Western Chalukya, 8th century A.D., Malli- 
karjuna temple, Pattadakal. 

M Fig. 24 Siva in chatura dancing on Apasmara, with bull behind, from ceiling, Papanatha 


temple, Pattadakal, Early Western Chalukya, 8th century A.D. 
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Eight-armed Siva dancing in rechita nikuttita, early Western Chalukya, Huchiyappa 
temple, Aihole. 


Four-armed Siva dancing on Apasmara carrying nandidhvaja, early Western Chalukya, 
Sth century A.D., Viripaksha temple, Pattadakal. 


Gangadhara as dancer receiving Ganga on his locks, early Western Chalukya, 8th 
century A.D., from Garuda temple, Alampir. 


Siva in lalita pose from the facade of the Svarga temple, early Western Chalukya, 
8th century A.D., Alampir. 


Detail of Siva in Jalita pose, from the facade of Svarga temple, Alampir. 


Siva dancing in Jalita pose from the facade of Ramalingesvara temple, early Western 
Chalukya, 8th century A.D., Satyavolu, Andhra Pradesh. 


The finest example of eight-armed Nataraja dancing on Apasmara with musical Ganas 
all around, early Western Chalukya, 8th century A.D., Alampir Museum. 


Eight-armed Siva dancing in Lalita, early Western Chalukya, Sangamesvara temple, 
Kundaveli, A.P. 


Siva dancing with Kali, from ceiling, early Western Chalukya, 8th century A.D., 
Sangamesvara temple. 


Eight-armed Siva dancing in /alita, from south niche of temple, early Western Chalukya, 
8th century A.D., SangameSvara temple. 


Nataraja in temple niche in a field near the village, Eastern Chalukya, 10th century 
A.D., Biccavolu. 


Nataraja, early Eastern Chalukya, 10th century A.D., Biccavolu, Madras Museum. 


Pallava cave with Nataraja sculpted on a pillar, Pallava, early 7th century A.D., 
Siyamangalam. 


Siva dancing in bhujangatrasita, from pillar in a cave, Pallava, early 7th century A.D., 
Siyamangalam. 
Siva dancing on Apasmara on vimana, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Dharmarajaratha, 


Mahabalipuram. 


Siva as Vinadhara on vimana, 7th century A.D., Pallava, Dharmarajaratha, Maha- 
balipuram. 


Siva as Vinadhara on first tier of vimdéna, Dharmardjaratha, Pallava, mid 7th 
century A.D., Mahabalipuram. | 


Siva dancing in ardhvajanu, late 7th century A.D., Pallava, Kailasa temple, Kajichi- 
puram. 


Siva dancing in dlidha, late 7th century A.D., Pallava, Kailasanatha temple,. Kajichi- 
puram. 


Siva dancing in drdhvajanu, late 7th century A.D., Pallava, Kailasanatha temple, 
Kanchipuram. 


Siva dancing in /aldtatilaka pose, Pallava, late 7th century A.D., Kailasanatha temple, 
Kafichipuram. 


Siva dancing in dlidha, late 7th century A.D., Kailasanatha temple, Kafichipuram. 
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M Fig. 47 Siva dancing in laldfatilaka, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Kailsanatha temple, Kafichi- 


puram = 


Fig. 48 Siva as Vinadhara inspiring Ganas to dance to phe neve ete 1 Crane 


M 
A.D., Kailasanatha temple, Kanchipuram. 

M Fig. 49 The faint outline of multi-armed Siva dancing in /alatatilaka from small side shrine of 
Siva temple, Pallava, late 7th century A.D., Panamalai. 

M Fig. 50 Painting of Devi under umbrella standing watching Siva’s dance, Pallava, late 7th 
century A.D., Panamalai. 

M Fig. 51 Siva dancing as Kalantaka, Pallava, late 7th century A.D., Kailasanatha temple, 
Kajichipuram. 

M Fig. 52 Siva dancing in drdhvajanu, Pallava, early 9th century A.D., Kiram, Madras Museum. 

M Fig. 53 Multi-armed Siva dancing on Apasméra, Pallava, early 9th century A.D., Nallir. 

M Fig. 54 Dancing Siva, Pallava, 9th century A.D., Virtipakshisvara temple, Kilakkadu. 

Earl y Pandya 

M Fig. 55 Four-armed Siva dancing, carving from cave temple, early Pandya, 7th century 
A.D., Tirumalaipuram, Tirunelveli. 

M Fig. 56 Devi and celestials watching Siva dancing to the accompaniment of music, Early 
Pandya, 8th century A.D., Tiruppararhkunram. 

M Fig. 57  Four-armed Siva dancing in Jalita, Early Pandya, 8th century A.D., Tiruppararh- 
kunram. 

M Fig. 58 Siva dancing, early Pandya, 9th century A.D., Sevilipatti. 

M Fig. 59 Multi-armed Siva dancing with legs crossed in pddasvastika, from rock-cut cave, 
Early Pandya, 8th century A.D., Kunnakudi. 

M Fig. 60 Siva as Dakshinamirti playing rhythmic beat of mridaiga, Early Pandya, 8th 
century A.D., Kalugumalai. 

M Fig. 61 Siva dancing with the right leg raised in rajatasabha in Madurai, early Pandya, 10th 
century A.D., Poruppumettupatti, Madurai Distt. This is a fine representation of 
Siva’s dance in reversed pose in the rajatasabha at Madurai. 

M Fig. 62 Another view of same dancing Siva. 

Early Chera | | 

M Fig. 63 Facade of the cave showing Tripurantaka and dancing Siva and Devi, Early Chera, 
8th-9th century A.D., Vilifijam. 

M Fig. 64 Close up of Nataraja and Sivakamasundari, Early Chera, 8th-9th century A.D., 
Vilifijam. 

Nolamba 

M Fig. 65 Siva dancing in pristhasvastika, Nolamba, 9th century A.D., Hemavati, Madras 

Museum. 

M Fig. 66 Eight-armed Nataraja on pillar, Nolamba, 9th-10th century A.D., from Hemiavatt 
Temple. 

M Fig. 67 Temple door lintel with central figure of dancing Siva flanked by Lokapalas also 


dancing, Nolamba, 9th century A.D., Hemavati. 
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Rashtrakuta 


M Fig. 68 Siva dancing with a graceful twist in the body, from cave 14, Lankevara, Rashtrakita, 
Sth century A.D., Ellora. | 

M Fig. 69 Siva dancing on large-sized Apasmara, Rashtrakita, 8th century A.D., Kailasa, 
Ellora. 

M Fig. 70 Siva dancing in chatura on Apasmara as in cave 30, Cave 16, Rashtrakita, 8th century 
A.D., Lankeévara, Ellora. 

M Fig. 71 Siva playing ghata, Rashtrakiitta, 8th century A.D., Kailasa temple, Ellora. 

C.P. Fig. 72 Painting of Devi under umbrella standing watching Siva’s dance, Pallava, late 7th 


century A.D., Panamalai. 


Ce: Fig. 73 Siva dancing in /alita, mural in colour, Rashtrakita, 8th century A.D., Nandimandapa, 
Kailasa temple, Ellora. 


Chola 
CuP. Fig. 74 Painting of Nataraja in the golden hall in Chidambaram temple, Chola, 11th century 

_A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Tanjavar. 
C.P: Fig. 75 Painting of celestial musicians and dancers, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara 

temple, Tafjavur. 
M Fig. 76 Nataraja from Bhoganandisvara temple, Chola, 10th century A.D., Nandi, Andhra 

Pradesh. 
M Fig. 77  Nataraja from Bhoganandisvara temple, Chola, 10th century A.D., Nandi, Andhra | 

Pradesh. 
M Fig. 78 Nataraja, Early Chola, 10th century A.D., Okkar, Distt. Tanjavar, Madras Museum. 
M Fig. 79 Nataraja in chatura dance, Chola, 10th century A.D., Tiruvarangulam, National 

Museum. 
M Fig. 80 Nataraja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Tandantottam, Tafijavir Distt. 
M Fig. 81  Sivakamasundari, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Tandantottam, Tafijavir Distt. 
M Fig. 82 Nataraja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Tandantottam, Tafijavir Distt. > 
M Fig. 83 Nataraja and Gajantaka from Mivar temple, early Chola, 10th century A.D., 

Kodumbaltr. 
M Fig. 84 Kalantaka from Mawar temple, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Kodumbalir. 
M Fig. 85 Miniature Nataraja carving, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Kuranganatha temple, 

Srinivasanallir. 
M Fig. 86 Miniature Nataraja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Kuranganatha temple, 

Srinivasanallir. 
M Fig. 87 Siva dancing in Jalita, Chola in Pandya territory, Kodumudi, Coimbatore District. 
M Fig. 88 Nataraja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. | 
M Fig. 89 Nataraja dancing, early Chola, 1000 A.D., Tiruvalangadu, Madras Museum. 
M Fig. 90 Nataraja and Sivakamasundari, early Chola, 11th century A.D., BrihadiSvara temple, if 
| Taiijavar. 

M Fig. 91 Nataraja, Chola, 11th century A.D., Punganir, Tafjavar Distt., Madras Museum. 
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Nataraja, early Chola, 1000 A.D., Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


Sivakamasundari, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 


Nataraja, early Chola, 1000 A.D., Musee Guimet, Paris. 


Dakshinamirti with jatabhara, from Cholisvara temple, early Chola, 10th century 
A.D. 


Nataraja with jatabhara, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Tiruvalisvaram. 
Siva and Nandi, Pallava, 4th century A.D., Bezwada Museum. 
Vinadhara, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Musee Guimet, Paris. 
Gangadhara, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Mivarkoil, Kodumbalir. 
Nataraja, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Kilakattur. 

Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tirttanagari. 

Nataraja, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Tiruvavaduturai. 

Nataraja, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Seynalir. 


Rishi playing pafichamukhavadya for dancing Siva, Chola, 12th century A.D., Vaidis- 
varankoil. 


Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tranquebar (Tarangarbadi). 


Rishi with lute as musical accompaniment to Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., 
Vaidigvarankoil. 


Four-armed celestial playing paftchamukhavddya for Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., 
Tranquebar. 


Nataraja dancing drdhvatandava, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Tiruvalangadu. 
Nataraja dancing ardhvajanu, Chola, 12th century A.D., Rishiyar. 
Karaikkalammaiyar, Chola, 13th century A.D., Kuttalam. 

Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Kulittalai. 


Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tiruvakkarai, Tindivanam Tq., South Arcot 
Distt. 


Nataraja and SivakamaSundari, Chola, 12th century A.D., Nittesvara temple, 
Srimushnam, Chidarhbaram Tq. 


Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tirupugalir. 
Nataraja and Sivakamasundari, Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Pafichanadikulam. 
Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Vallanir. 
Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tirukkandiévaram. 
Nataraja, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Kiranir. 
Nataraja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Mayiiram. 
Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D.., Tanjavur Art Gallery, Tafijavir. 
Nataraja, Chola, 13th century A.D., Uttattiir. 
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Nataraja, Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


Nataraja dancing J/alita, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Kumaravayalir. 


Lintel showing Nataraja in central panel dancing, late Chalukya, 12th century A.D., 


Hampi, National Museum. 
Doorway with Nataraja on lintel, Galganath temple, Pattadakal. 


Gajantaka as central panel of door panel, late Chalukya, 12th century A.D., Tripuran- 
takeSvara temple, Belgavi. 


Nataraja on sukandsa of temple vimana, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Doddagaddavalli. 


Nataraja dancing in central panel of mandapa with Dikpalas around, late Chalukya, 
11th century A.D., Aralgupe. 


Nataraja lowermost panel of virakkal, hero memorial stone, late Chalukya, Ron, 
Dharwar Distt. 


Nataraja as top figure of virakkal, hero memorial stone, Chalukya, Bettigiri, Dharwar 
Distt. | 


Eight-armed Nataraja dancing in drdhvajdnu, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Halebid. 
Siva dancing in drdhvajanu, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Halebid. 


Siva on an elaborately worked lintel on doorway, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., on 
temple, Halebid. 


Bhairava dancing in ardhvajanu, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Andal temple, Belir. 


Nataraja bronze, Eastern Chalukya-Kakatiya transition, 1lth-12th century, 
Draksharama. 


Siva dancing on Apasmara, Kakatiya, 12th century A.D., from ceiling of Ramappa 
temple, Palampet, Hyderabad Museum. 


Ganeéa playing flute while other celestials play orchestra for Siva dancing, Reddi, 
14th century A.D., Srisailam. 


Sandhyatandava of Siva, rock-cut, Reddi, 14th century A.D., Srifailam. 


Siva adorning himself for dance, Vijayanagara, 14th century A.D., Pushpagiri, 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Siva dancing laldtatilaka, Nayak, Vijayanagara, 17th century A.D., Tenkaii. 


Siva’s dance on a snake, Nayak, 17th century A.D., painting, Tiruvalanjuli, Tanjavor 
Distt. 


Vishnu, Indra, Brahma and Sarasvati playing orchestra for dancing Siva, 
painting, Nayak, 17th century A.D., Tiruvalaijuli, Taijavar Distt. 
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Siva dancing to the joy of the rishis watching, painting, Nayak, 17th century A.D., 


Tiruvalanjull. 
Siva dancing and Devi watching, painting, Nayak, 17th century A.D., Tiruvalanjuli. 


Siva dancing sandhyatandava with celestial musicians as Devi watches from the throne, 
Mysore school of painting, 18th century A.D. 


Devi keeping time clapping hands, Nayak, 17th century A.D., Trivandrum Museum. 
Devi keeping time playing cymbals, Nayak, 17th century A.D., Trivandrum Museum. 


Siva dancing sandhydtandava with celestial musicians as Devi watches from her 
throne, Mysore school, 18th century A.D., National Museum. 


Siva dancing sandhyatandava with celestial musicians as Devi watches from her throne, 
Mysore school, 18th century A.D., Jagdish Mittal Coll. 


Nataraja dancing, late Kerala, 16th century A.D., from temple of Siva, Ettumanir. 


Siva dancing, from Siva temple, late Kerala, 18th century A.D., Vadakkunatha temple, 
Trichir. 


Nataraja, painting from Siva temple, late Kerala, 17th century A.D., Triprayar. 
Nataraja, painting, late Kerala, 17th century A.D., Pundarikapuram. 

Siva dancing, late Rie 18th century A.D., Siva temple, Peramangalam. 
Nataraja, painting, 18th century A.D., late Kerala, Padmanabhapuram palace. 
Siva witnessing dance, painting, late Kerala, 17th century A.D., Peramangalam. 


Nataraja with Karaikkalammaiyar, as motif on rafter shoe from the roof of the mandapa 
of a temple, late Kerala, 17th century A.D. 


Nataraja with Devi as motif on rafter shoe from the roof of the mandapa of a temple, 
late Kerala, 17th century A.D. ; 


Nataraja and Devi on same pedestal, miniature bronze, late Kerala, 17th century A.D., 
Trivandrum Museum. | 


Wood panel of Nataraja as decoration of temple car, late Kerala, 18th century A.D., 
Trivandrum Museum. 


Ardhanarisvara dancing, Eastern Ganga, 7th century A.D., Parafurameévara temple, 
Bhubanesvar. 


NateSa on sukandsa of fagade, Eastern Ganga, 7th century A.D., ParasurameSvara 
temple, Bhubaneévar. 


Nataraja from facade of Somesvara temple, Eastern Ganga, 7th-8th century A.D., 
Mukhalingam. 


Nataraja from facade of Someévara temple, close up, Eastern Ganga, 7th-8th century 
A.D., Mukhalingam. 


Nataraja from niche, Eastern Ganga, 8th century A.D., Mukhalingegvara temple, 
Mukhaliigam. 


Siva dancing, Eastern Ganga, 8th century A.D., Sisiresvara temple, Bhubaneévar. 
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M Fig. 167 
M Fig. 168 
M Fig. 169 
M Fig. 170 
Pala and Sena 

M Fig. 171 
M Fig. 172 
M Fig. 173 
M Fig. 174 
M Fig. 175 
M Fig. 176 
M Fig. 177 
M Fig. 178 
M Fig. 179 
M Fig. 180 
M Fig. 181 
Kamarupa 

M Fig. 182 
M Fig. 183 
Karkota and Utpala 

M | Fig. 184 
M Fig. 185 
M Fig. 186 
Gurjara Pratihara 

M Fig. 187 
M | Fig. 188 
M Fig. 189 
M Fig. 190 
M Fig. 191 
M Fig. 192 


Siva dancing on bull, Eastern Ganga, 11th century A.D., Papanafesvara mutt, 
Bhubaneévar. 


Nataraja, Eastern Ganga, 10th century A.D., Khiching Museum, Mayirbhaiij. 


Nataraja from niche, Eastern Ganga, 7th century A.D., Bharatesvara temple, 
Bhubaneévar. 


Martandabhairava dancing on boat, Eastern Ganga, 13th century A.D., Konarak. 


Nafaraja dancing on bull, Pala, Sankarbandha, Dacca, 10th century A.D. 
Nataraja dancing on bull, Pala; 10th century A.D., Ballalabadi, Dacca Museum. 
Nataraja on bull with vind, Pala, 10th century A.D., Natghar, Tippera Distt. 


Nataraja dancing on bull with vind, Pala, 10th century A.D., Ranihati, Dacca Distt., 
Dacca Museum. 


Vishnu dancing on chakra, Sena, 12th century A.D., Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. 
Reverse of the above. 

Vishnu or Siva dancing on chakra, Pala, 10th century A.D., Patna Museum. 

Reverse of the above. 

Nataraja bronze, Pala, 10th century A.D., Melakkadambir, Tafijavir Distt. 
Nataraja dancing on bull, Sena, 12th century A.D., Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. 


Nataraja bronze, Pala, 10th century A.D., Melakkadambir, Tafijavir Distt. 


Nataraja dancing on bull, Kamaripa, 10th century A.D., Assam State Museum, 
Gauhati. 


Nataraja, four-armed, Kamariipa, 10th century A.D., from Kamakhya temple, 
Gauhati. 


Nataraja from the niche of temple facade, Karkota, 8th century A.D., Payar, Kashmir. 
Nataraja, close view of the above. 
Nataraja, 9th century A.D., Lakhamandal, Himachal Pradesh. 


Ardhanarifvara, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Maharaja of Jaipur collection. 
Nataraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Gwalior Museum. 

NateSa as central panel of door lintel, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Indore 
Museum. | 

Nateéa dancing beside the bull, Gurjara Pratihara, 10th century A.D., Indore 
Museum. 

NateSa fixed in the mandapa of temple, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Abaneri- 
Close up of NateSa, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Abaneri. 
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Fig. 219 


Nataraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Minal. 

Nataraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Gopesvar. 

Nataraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Arthuna. 

Nataraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Baroli. 

Nataraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Barolli. 

Nataraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 10th century A.D., Jhalawar Museum. 
Nataraja with vind, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Jaipur Museum. 


Nataraja with vind, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Museum of Indian Art, 
West Berlin. 


NateSa, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Sas temple, Nagda. 


NateSa dancing with drdhvamedhra, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Cleveland 
Museum. 


Nataraja playing @rdiva drum, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Badoh, Gwalior 
Museum. 


Siva as Vinadhara and Devi with anklets getting ready for dance, Gurjara Pratihara, 
9th century A.D., from Lakhamandal. 


Vinadhara Natesa, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., from Rukhian, Allahabad 
ri ante 


inter and Chandi dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Kalifjar. 
NateSa, Gurjara Pratihara, 10th century A.D., from Jogeévara. 


Siva and Devi watching Yoginis dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., 
Sas temple, Nagda. 


GaneSa dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 10th century A.D., Kampil, Lucknow Museum. 
Matrikas dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 10th century A.D., Mahadeva temple, Kekind. 
Brahmi dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Vermana, Jaipur Museum. 


Siva witnessing dance, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, U.S.A. 


Siva and Ganefa flanking Matrikas dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., 
Gurgi, Allahabad Museum. 


Miniature sculptures representing Nataraja and dancing Méatrikas flanking large 
panels, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Modhera. 


Ardhanarigvara dancing, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Modhera. 

Vinadhara Siva dancing, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Modhera. 

Siva dancing in Jalita, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Modhera. 

Siva dancing in drdhvajanu, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Prabhas Patan Museum. 


Siva dancing in drdhvajénu with Nandi bull, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Prabhas 
Patan Museum. 
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M Fig. 220 Siva and Ganeéa dancing, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Prabhas Patan Museum. 


M Fig. 221 a ee be een with GaneSa witnessing, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., 
M Fig. 222 Siva dancing in drdhvajanu, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Prabhas Patan Museum. 
M Fig. 223. Tripurantaka dancing in samhara, from Dabhoi gate, Chaulukya, 12th-13th century. 
Paramara 

M Fig. 224 Siva dancing on kigu niche of facade with Devi and Sarasvati dancing on either 

side below, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Udayesvara temple, Udaipir. 

M Fig. 225 Siva dancing in kidu niche of facade, close up. 

M Fig. 226 Multi-armed Siva dancing from a niche, Paramiara, 11th century A.D., Udayesvara 


temple, Udaipir. 


M Fig. 227 Multi-armed Siva dancing from a niche, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Udayeévara 
temple, Udaipir. | 


M Fig. 228 Siva dancing, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Gwalior Museum. 

M Fig. 999 “Siva dancing, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Markand. 

M Fig. 230 Siva dancing, Paramfra, 11th century A.D., Chanda. 

M Fig. 231 Siva dancing from a niche, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Ambarnath. 

Chandella 

M Fig. 232 Siva fondling Parvati as he dances in Jalita, Chandella, 10th century A.D., locality 
unknown. 

M Fig. 233 Siva dancing in dlidha as Harihara, Chandella, 10th century A.D., probably from 
near Khajuraho, National Museum. 

Haihaya 

M Fig. 234 Nataraja, Haihaya, 11th century A.D., Nohada. 

M Fig. 235 Nataraja, Haihaya, 11th century A.D., Bheraghat. 

M Fig. 236 Nataraja on bull dancing, Haihaya, 11th-12th century A.D., Malhar. 

Gahadavala 

M Fig. 237 Gajantaka dancing to the accompaniment of music, Gahadavala, 12th century 
A.D., Rukhiy4an. 

Late Medieval Paintings 

C.P. Fig. 238 Nataraja, 8th century A.D., Chamba, National Museum. 

C.P. Fig. 239 Nataraja, Kangra, 18th century A.D., Allahabad Museum. 

C.P. Fig. 240  Siva’s twilight dance witnessed by Devi, and applauded by all the celestials, Kangra, 
18th century A.D., Indian Museum. 

M Fig. 241 Siva witnessing dance, 18th century A.D., Chamba, National Museum. 

M Fig. 242 Nataraja in wild Bhairava form dancing, Kangra, 18th century A.D., Cleveland. 
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Karanas from the outer wall of Chandi Prambanam, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., 


Indonesia. 


Siva showing his liga form by ndatyahasta from the central shrine, Chandi Prambanam. 


Siva showing his liiga form by nétyahasta, from Museum, Leiden. 


Painting showing Siva dancing, 13th century A.D., from Bali, Museum, Bremen. 


Siva dancing with Karaikkalammaiyar on one side, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., 
Banteai Srel. 


Close up of Karaikkalammaiyar, Srivijaya, 9th century A D , Banteai Srei. 
Siva dancing vind in hand, Srivijaya, 9th century AD , Phnom, Chisor, Cambodia. 
Siva dancing as Gajantaka, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., from Baset, Cambodia. 


Siva dancing, vind in hand, with Karaikkalammaiyar to left, Srivijaya, 9th century 
A.D., Baset, Gambodia. 


Lintel showing Nataraja dancing between Brahma and Vishnu, Srivijaya, 9th century 
A.D., Prah Pitthiu, Cambodia. 


Siva dancing in the company of Ganeéa and Uma, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D.. 
Banteai Samre, Cambodia. 


a 


Siva dancing on Apasmara, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., Mison AI. 
Siva dancing on Apasmara, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., Mison CI. 
Siva dancing sixteen-armed, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., Phong Le. 


Krishna dancing as Govardhanoddhara, Khurong-my, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., 
Cham Museum, Danang. 


Twenty-armed Siva dancing with vind on bull Nandi, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., 
Cham Museum, Danang. 


Twentyfour-armed Siva dancing on huge bull Nandi, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., 
Khnongmy, Cham Museum, Danang. 


Four-armed Siva dancing, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., Tra Kieu, Cham Museum, 
Danang. 


Siva dancing on seated bull, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., Thu bon. 
Six-armed Siva dancing, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., Po Klaung, Gerai. 


Ten-armed Siva dancing, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., Quang Tri, Cham Museum, 
Danang. 


Siva dancing with left foot on seated bull, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., Po Nagar de 
Nha-trang. 


Kali dancing, Srivijaya, 8th century A.D., Mison, Cham Museum, Danang. 
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: M Fig. 28 Indrani dancing, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., Chanh 10, Cham Museum, Danang. 
| M Fig. 29 Sarasvati dancing, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., Chanh 10, Cham Museum, Danang. 
| Thailand 
| M Fig. 30 Siva dancing on Apasmfra with a Prabhavali of flames around him, from manuscript 
in Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. 
M Fig. 31  Kalantaka Siva dancing, from manuscript in Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. 
M Fig. 32 Nataraja from Thailand, 15th-16th century A.D., Musee de Vang. 
| Central Asia 
| M Fig. 33 Wall painting showing Siva dancing, 8th century A.D., Tadjikistan, Central Asia. 
Nepal | 
M Fig. 34  Sixteen-armed Siva dancing on Nandi. 
M Fig. 35  Eighteen-armed Ardhanarigvara dancing with one foot on bull and another on ion? 


M Fig. 36 Siva and Parvati watching dance of Bhringi and others; Ganga descending on Siva’s 
head in gafigdavatarana pose. 


Ceylon 

M Fig. 37 Nataraja with thick jafas as a mass, Chola, 10th-11th century A.D., Polonnaruva, 
Colombo Museum. 

M Fig. 38 Natesa, recent discovery, Chola, 11th century A.D., Polonnaruva Museum. 

M Fig. 39 Devi, recent discovery, Chola, 11th century A.D., Polonnaruva Museum. 

M - Fig. 40 Karaikkalammaiyar, recent discovery, Chola, 11th century A.D., Polonnaruva 


Museum. 
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Chapter One 


NATARAJA—THE LORD OF DANCE 


he composer of an inscription has said, 
and probably, in a normal sense, rightly, that 
dance in the darkness is an impossibility. Let 
kings compose hundreds of mellifluous poems, 
or churn up hosts of foes on the battlefield, or 
scatter their wealth on deserving donees, but 
with the passage of time all these their exploits 
would be like dancing in utter darkness if these 
were not recorded by poets in prasastis: kurvantu 
Kirtanasatant rananganeshu mathnantu vairinikaram 


dhanam utsryantu kalantare tad akhilam praba- 


landhakaranrityopamam kavijanair anibaddhya- 
manam (Epigraph. Ind. 27, p. 281). 


Dance in the darkness is no doubt unimagina- 
ble. But, Siva only chooses the evening for his 
dance, when it is dark, but the darkness is lit 
up by his own effulgence, the moon on his crest, 
the stars around, the flame in his hand, and the 
powerful rays shooting forth from the gems on 
the hoods of snakes he wears as his ornaments. 
This is abundantly illustrated in literature, as 
stated elsewhere, to show how Siva requires 
not a powerful light focussed on him, but the 
mild and soft tone of moonlight, chosen to 
reveal not too luridly, but softly and gracefully, 
the movement of his limbs. 


Siva’s dance cannot be comprehended by 
lesser masters. It is only the great ones like 
Brahma, Bharata, Hari, Narada or Skanda 
who can understand or appreciate his dance. 
An inscription on the cave temple at Saluvan- 
kuppam has a verse to elucidate not only the 
distinction of Siva’s dance, but also to enu- 
merate the great celestial exponents of ndiya 
and sangita and their ability, as the right 
audience, to appreciate Siva’s dance: yadi na 
vidhata bharato_yadi na harir narado na va skandah 
boddhum ka iva samarthas sangitam kalakalasya 
(Epigraph. Ind. 10, p. 12). The word used here 
sangita includes music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, and dance. Poetry, music, literature 
and dance are time arts, while painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture are space arts (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, Vol. X). 
The word Kalakala, emphasising the concept 
of time and eternity of Siva, appropriately 





Fic. 1. Siva and devi dancing to the accompaniment of orchestral music 
by Ganas (sketch after author’s fancy in early Chola style of 
1000 A.D.) 
makes him the master of safgita, including 
music and dance. Ratnakara goes one step 
further, when he describes even elements like 
water, personified in the heavenly stream, 
Ganga, on his head, applauding, as he imagi- 
nes, his excellence in dance. Siva’s dance 
movements, wherein he excels, are loudly 
applauded it would seem by the deep rumbling 
sound of the waves of the heavenly stream 
entering the hollows of the garland of skulls 
on his head: kukshipravishtasuranirjharinitaranga- 
jhankarataraninadair nrikapadlapanktith nrittakri- 
jyasu vidadhaviva sadhuvddam yasyottamangabhuvi 
satiSayasvamandam ( Haravijaya 2.57). 


It is not only these great gods and goddesses, 
the creators each in his or her own important 
way, that are the witnesses to applaud the 
dance of Siva, but they enthusiastically also 
join in creating the orchestra for him, by 
playing the musical instruments. At the very 
sign of his brow, Vishnu takes up the drum 
mardala, which, with its noble rumbling notes, 
like the cloud imspiring the blue-throated 
peacock to dance, starts the musical sound. 
With his lotus hands, Brahma takes up a pair 
of cymbals, ostensibly to keep time to the dance 
of the victor of Kama, but really because they 
allow his mistaking them for the breasts of his 
consort, Sarasvati. Indra places the bamboo 
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flute on his lip, the honey of which was lovingly 
tasted by the celestial nymph, Rambha, and 
even by the excellence of his playing, which 
keeps the worlds spell-bound, Indra makes 
himself conspicuous in his high station. Saras- 
vati, the consort of Brahma, beautifully plays 
the lute with the rosary placed on her left ear, 
as if to suggest a faster pace in the musical 
play. Parvati smiles at the impatience of her 
beloved one (Siva) to dance, as.he gets ready 
by tying up his locks with the long snake coil 
and his waist with the elephant hide. Sambhu, 
the kind-hearted, knowing that his dance 
festival was not to be comprehended by the 
mortal eye, graciously bestows divine sight for 
those who lack it. Then the whole concourse 
witnesses the dance of Siva, with the locks 
whirling around and lashing clusters of stars, 
as his feet with the serpent anklet, jingling at 
his tread, pushes down the earth: éatra sankara- 
katakshachoditas charumardalam avadayaddharih yah 
payoda iti pushkarasrito nilakanthanatanochitadh- 
vanih kamajinnatanakaranena va bharatikuchayuga- 
bhramena v4 tatra talayugalim athadade panipanka- 
jayugena padmabhiih rambhaya hritarase radach- 
chhade vamsanalam avasajya vasavah vadanad afr 
vimohayan janan ddade kila na vasavasthitam 
vadaya drutam itiva Samsata sphatikakshavalayena 
dakshine @Srita Sravasi charuvallakivadanam vwyata- 
nute priya vidheh dyatena phanind jatabharam 
madhyabhagam ibhacharmakakshyaya badhnatah 
priyatamasya nartitum vikshya sambhramam uma 
smitam vyadhat vikshanochitam apamsachakshusha 
nartanotsavam avekshitum nijam sambhuna sakalade- 
hinam tada divyam akshi didise dayadluna sanda- 
darsa sapadi bhramajjatataditodupatalam tada janah 
vyalaniipuraranatpadarpananyanichitakshiti —_ nateSa- 
nartanam ( Patanjalicharita 4, 61-67). 


As Siva commences his dance in the evening, 
Ratnakara imagines, in the loftiest terms the 
sun and moon as the cymbals used by the 
goddess of prosperity herself for tala and Jaya, 
the most important in the nrztta aspect of dance. 
At the commencement of dance by Siva at 
dusk, with the sun disc setting near the astagiri 
and the full moon emerging into light from his 
locks, it seems to make the celestial goddess of 
prosperity hold as it were these two as cymbals 
for the Lord’s musical orchestra: astdvalamb- 
travibimbitayodayadrichudonmishatsakalachandrataya 
cha sayam sandhyapranrittaharavadyagrihitakamsya- 
taladvayeva samalakshyata nakalakshmih (Hara- 
vijaya 19. 5). 


This exacting musical orchestra, the vind 
played by the Lady of music, Sarasvati herself, 
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the flute by Indra who excels, Brahma keeping 
time and Vishnu himself sounding the drum, 
+s because Siva himself is an adept in all the 
musical instruments. In the Sivasahasranama, 
there is an elaboration of his musical accom- 
plishments. He is described as Sarvatiryani- 
nadi, he is also Vainavi, Panavi, Vini, ‘Tali 
and Nali: vaitavi panavi kalah kalakanthah 
katamkatah ... vini cha panavi tali nali kalikatus 
tatha sarvatiiryaninddi cha sarvavyapyaparigrahah 
(Litgamahapurana 1, 65, 82, 84). pratyayo gita- 
sadhakah (Lingamahapurana, 1, 65, 11) tumbuvino 
mahakopah vamsavadi hyaninditah (Lingamaha- 
purana 1, 65, 21) naikatanaratas svarah (Linga- 
mahapurana 1, 65, 40). The commentary here 
explains tumbu vind as the vind provided with 
two gourds and popularly known as Rudra 
vind. Siva delights in innumerable mirchhanas 
or tanas, and he is of the very nature of the 
svaras, not only udatta, anuddtia, svarita, but 
the sangita svaras, the seven famous notes. 
Siva is also called Rathagita: akshayo ratha- 
gitas cha (Lingamahapurana 1, 65, 44). Ratha is 
Rathantarasima, by the chant of which he is 
invoked. Siva’s fondness for Sama is very well 
known. 


From tradition, it is very clear that the dance 
of Siva is mainly associated with several rishis, 
like Patafijali, Vyaghrapada, Agastya, Dur- 
vasa, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana, Sanat- 
kumara, and others. Ramabhadra Dikshita 
gives a graphic description of the raised foot 
of Siva in his bhujangatrasita mode of dance at 
Chidambaram. Siva’s performance of karanas, 
making up a/gahdras, which go along with his 
whirling movements in forming mandalas, scat- 
ters a spray of water from the heavenly stream 
on his head, bathing and purifying, as it were, 
the entire space around, packed with specta- 
tors. The rapid swirl of his arms raises blasts, 
resounding in the caverns of the mountains 
of the quarters, while the light from his raised 
lotus foot, creates a halo of light around him, 
fully observed only by the side-long glances of 
Devi, whose dark eyes are twins it would seem 
of the blue lotus. As Siva dances with the 
universe as his theme, he almost lets fall the 
curtain of illusion, mystifying like Sambara’s, 
when soon he reveals the truth to Pataiijali, 
Vyaghrapada and the other rishis, “This is the 
illusion of the world as you see it here, and you 
will now know the eternal truth of the supreme 
Brahman, immanent, beginningless, eternal, 
sentient and blissful, unending and monistic: 
mandalabhramishu kirnajahnavisikarasnapitachakra- 
valakam bahuvegapavanavapiiritakrandadantaradiga- 
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drikandaram _—_uddhritaikacharanambujaprabhasrij- 
yamanapariveshavigraham utpalodarasahodarambika- 
lochanantavalanaikagocharam sambariyavanikam 
athakshipan saprapafichamayanartanam Sivah drag 
adarsayata  gonikdsutam vyaghrapadam  itaran 
rishin apt tena te svayam idam jagan mrisha janate 
sma paramarthatah punah brahma tat param anadi 
sachchidanandalakshanam anantam advayam ( Patafi- 
jalicharita 4. 70-73). 


Like a musician, who, during his song, stops 
for a while, and draws attention to the ¢éla 
or the rhythm beat, Siva the great dancer, 
pauses for a while, to sound the drum himself 
in between, to show the correct adjustment 
when necessary. Kshemendra descibes the 
patting of the universal lotus by Siva by a play 
on the word pushkara, to suggest his beat of the 
drum tala. The concept is so lofty that it makes 
even mountain Meru only a small part of the 
universal lotus. Sportively the hand of the 
Lord of Pramathas (Siva) pats the universal 
lotus, thus signifying the proper musical time 
beat, the lotus which has the golden Meru 
mountain as its seed vessel, the twinkling stars 
as the pollen filaments, the dark moving clouds, 
the resounding bees, and the vast horizon, the 
lotus leaves: suvarnagirikarnake taralatarakakesare 
chalayjaladashatpade sphutadigantapatrastrite sa vah 
pramathanayakah pradigatu sriyam yatkarah karoti 
jagadambuje chalitatalalilayiiam ( Brihatkathaman- 
Jari, p. 215, 1). 


A sculpture from Rajasthan, actually 
showing Siva patting the drum as he dances, 
and a Dakshinamirti from Kalugumalai, play- 
ing the drum and acting as Mridanga Dakshi- 
namiurti, are excellent examples to illustrate 
this point. 


Siva’s fondness for dance, as for music, is 
clear in the epithets in the Sivasahasrandma. 
He is called Nrityapriya, Nityanritya, Nartana 
and Sarvasadhaka: nrityapriyo nityanrityo nartanas 
sarvasadhakah (Litgamahapurana 1, 65, 74). 


Siva’s epithets based on his love of music 
and dance are repeated in other Purdnas as 
well. A salutation to Siva is couched entirely 
in praise of his musical qualities. He is called 
Nrityasila, meaning that it is his wont to dance, 
as he is very fond of both orchestral music and 
dance—Vadyanrityapriya. He is also Gitasila. 
He always hums a tune and beautiful music 
at that, sugiti, sugitim gayan—namostu nrityasilaya 
vadyanrityapriyaya cha manyave gitasilaya sugitim 
gayate namah ( Vayupurana 24, 142-143). 


He is also called Nartanasila, habituated to 
dance. He is extremely fond of dance and 
music, both vocal and instrumental, as an 
offering of worship. His very limbs are com- 
posed of music, vocal and instrumental and 
dance, and he is the beloved of musicians and 
instrumentalists. He is Silpisa, the lord of musi- 
cal artists, foremost among the Si/pis, and the 
very progenitor of all fine arts, sarvasilpapra- 
vartakah: namo nartanasilaya mukhavaditrakarine 
natyopaharalubdhaya gitavadyarataya cha (Vayu- 
purana 30, 198-199);  gitavaditranrityango  gita- 
vadanakapriyah ( Vayupurana 30, 248). 


As he is so fond of dance as offering in 
worship, it is described as very prominent in 
ritual. The rishis extol Siva, not only by the 
chant of the three Vedas—the Rig, Yajus and 
Sama—but also by dance and music offerings, 
by the utterance of pranava, humkara and pros- 
tration: archanadibhih omkarahumnamaskarair 
archayanti sadasivam ( Vayupurana 54, 6). 


Music and dance (Géndharvaveda), being 
one of the eighteen vidyas, is given a high place, 
and Siva is its greatest exponent. The greatest 
masters of dance are, therefore, not only 
enumerated but described as always in atten- 
dance on the trinity—Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva—who are the three great exponents of 
dance. Naturally, dance is a great offering for 
Siva in worship, as he delights in it, and is 
music and dance personified. The great ex- 
ponents are not only Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, but also Indra, Adityas, Rudras, Vasus 
and scores of other celestials, like Gandharvas, 
Hamsa, the highest of the Vidyadharas, Haha, 
Huh, Brihaspati, Tumburu, Visvavasu and 
Apsarases, like Menaka, Sahajanya, Parnini, 
Punjikasthala, Ghritasthala, Ghritachi, Vis- 
vachi, Purvachi, Pramlocha, Anumlochanti, 
Urvasi ( Vayupurana 69, 46-51). | 


It is this aptitude for dance that has given 
the dance aspect of Siva prominence in his 
name Nataraja or NarteSvara. He is known as 
NarteSvara in the north, and the term is 
actually used in the inscription on the pedestal 
of one of the most magnificent creations of the 
Nataraja image in P4la art, from Bharella, 
near Dacca. He is styled, however, Nrittegvara 
in Isanavarman’s Sambor Prei Kuk inscription 
from Cambodia. Siva is known as Adavallan 
in Chola inscriptions, as he excels in dance, 
and a whole district is called Nityavinoda, the 
eternal pleasure of dance of Siva. He dances 
eternally. That is why he is Nityanritya and 
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the embodiment of dance, which explains the 
name Nartana. He is the only one who can 
dance both tandava and lasya. Lasya, with the 
main emphasis on Kaisiki, is best only in femi- 
nine performance, but Siva excels even here. 
That is why he is Sdrvasadhaka. He can, in 
his form, divide ‘aéndava and lasya and while 
one half of his form shows the violent mode of 
dance, the other portrays the softer part of it. 
Siva, however, is handicapped by the fact 
that there is nothing in the world beyond him, 
as his immanence precludes his existence 
beyond it, and dance is a portrayal of the three 
worlds. But even in rendering himself, Siva 
excels. Siva’s dance is only the dance rendering 
of himself, there being nothing in the three 
worlds, apart from him, which would answer 
trailokyanukriti. That is why Ratnakara sings 
the glory of Siva, ‘O my Lord Sankara, you, 
who in your immanence, exist by encompassing 
the entire universe, mobile and immobile, 
only rendering yourself as you dance on all the 
nights, elaborate the modes of karanas and 
angaharas and their usage: karanangaharavidh- 
bhis savistarais sakalasu Sankara nisasu nrityata 
Kriyate tvaya vikritir atmano vibho sacharacharam 
jagad avapya tasthushah ( Haravijaya 6. 180). 


Siva being hermaphrodite has the unique 
opportunity to combine rasas in a special 
bhavasabalata. He thus obviates the necessity 
to restrict himself to only Snigdara or raudra. 
As lasya has fringdra as its main theme, and 
tandava, raudra, Siva combines both, and 
illustrates these two major rasas, a very difficult 
process indeed, as difficult of performance as 
of comprehension by an audience. As Patafijali 
tellingly puts it elsewhere that the pupil was 
Indra and the teacher Brihaspati, Siva himself 
is here the dancer, and the audience the rest 
of the great gods. A beautiful description of 
Siva’s classical beauty as Ardhandriévara, is 
given in the copper-plate of Dharmapala of 
Pragjyotisha, where the primal god, the Lord 
of half a youthful damsel, poses with ear lobes 
decorated with a blue lotus in one and the gems 
on the serpent hood on the other, and with the 
torso symmetrically divided by the high full 
feminine breast tinged with fragrant crimson, 
the masculine half ash-smeared, as if it were 
the commingling of the two flavours, Sringdara 
and raudra: vande tam ardhayuvatisvaram adidevam 
indivaroragaphandmanikarnapiram utiungapina- 
kuchakunkumabhasmabhinnam  sringdraraudrarasa- 
yor wa sargam ekam (Epigraph. Ind. 30, p. 205). 


Siva is not only the Lord of tandava and 
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lasya in both varieties of nritta and nyitya, but 
he is also the Lord of ndtya. He is the actor on 
the world stage, the Mahaéailisha, as he is 
known and called sometimes. He is styled 
Natakeévara in the Prasat Ta Keo inscription 
of Siryavarman from Cambodia. Even here 
on the stage, in following the dialogue and 
theme of a ndtaka, the actor has to follow the 
principles of nritya, and by the language of 
gesture convey the sense of the text of the 
drama as the actor. There are elaborate 
injunctions as to how a drisya kavya, like the 
nataka, has to be indicated by dance or npitya 
and abhinaya. The stage directions in Raghava- 
bhatta’s commentary, Arthadyotanika on Abli- 
jnanasakuntalam, would make this very clear. 
Coomaraswamy has illustrated a few points 
in his introduction to the Mirror of Gesture, 
the nalina-padmakosa hands, palms downwards, 
for watering of a tree, moving the head quickly 
to and fro, vidhuta, lips quivering, hands in 
pataka unsteadily against the face to show fear 
of a bee, and so forth (Mirror of Gesture, 
pp. 4-5). It is this mystery of Siva’s dance and 
association of Siva as tutelary deity of Natya 
that accounts for the mention of several pre- 
sentations of innumerable danseuses to Siva 
temples in India and in other parts of South 
East Asia. The classical instance is the gift 
of four hundred dancing girls to the temple of 
the Lord of dance, Adavallan, in the shrine of 
RajarajeSvara at Tanjavir, with recorded 
elaborate provision for their maintenance pro- 
vided by the emperor Rajaraja. The Badaun 
inscription of Lakhanapala mentions how, 
dance forming a vital and vivid part of temple 
worship ritual, the ascetic rdjaguru [sanaSiva 
caused adequate provision to be made for this 
perpetual daily worship. The world would be 
wonderstruck at the elaborate details of the 
great worship, causing almost a holy giddiness, 
with the utmost praise propitiating the Beloved 
of the Mountain-princess in daily ritual, the 
danseuses dancing, scattering flowers to the 
sound of music of the orchestra, heightened by 
the sweet sound of the lute, like the hum of the 
bees, drowned by the clang of the temple bells 
in action: éiryanam sanninaddair madhukarama- 
dhurair vallakisphitagitair~ghantasamghattaghoshath 
kusumaparimalair nartanair nartakindm yasmin- 
natyantabhaktyé mahati girisutdvallabham _nitya- 
ritya bhrantih pavitriki syad atibahalamahapijaya 
vismitandm (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 66). 


In a copper plate of Prabhiitavarsha, the 
temple ritual, including elaborate offering of 
dance by danseuses, is mentioned. The poet 
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of the inscription shows how the audience in 
the temple was so appreciative that it was 
captivated by the excellence of the perfor- 
mance. The temple of KanneSvara, where the 
young women of the city were enthralled by 
the dances of moon-faced girls, skilled in 
gestures, indicated by their sprout-like hands, 
conveying their sentiments and emotions at the 
time of the dhipa, is a passage of importance, 
showing how in medieval India, the Lord of 
dance was propitiated by appropriate provi- 
sion of danseuses in temples: dhimavelalila- 
gatavilasinijananam  karatalakisalayarasabhavasad- 
bhavaprakatanakuSalasaSstvadanangananartanahrita- 
paurayuvatiyjanachittantaram (Epigraph. Ind. 4, 
p- 342). In the Deopara inscription of Vijaya- 
‘sena, it is described in a humorous poetic 
vein, how Siva, the Lord of only half a woman, 
was provided by the Sena sovereign with a 
number of moon-faced damsels well versed in 
dance: ucchitrant digambarasya vasananyardhanga- 
nasvamino ratnalankritibhir viseshitavapussobhas 
Satam subhruvah (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 305). 


An early Eastern Ganga inscription of Ani- 
yanka Bhima, from Bhubane$var, incised in 
the Svapnesvara temple, givesa sparkling vision 
painted in words of the danseuses, presented 
to Tripurahara Siva Svapnesvara, whose mov- 
ing side-long glances are spells to captivate 
the universe, whose footsteps in dance still the 
motion of all the denizens of the three worlds, 
whose gem-set bracelets shoot forth the illu- 
mination of a thousand lamps without effort, 
at the commencement of their dance: yasmin- 
netranchalataralima visvavasyatkamantrah pddanya- 
sas tribhubanagatistambhanam samuidhatte nritya- 
rambhe valayamanibhir nirmitarainadipas tasmai 
dattas tripurajayine tena tasta mrigadkshyah ( Epi- 
graph. Ind. 6, p. 202). 


Siva being the main source of dance, inter- 
pretation of karanas and angahdras, created by 
Vishnu by his movements as he engaged 
Madhu and Kaitabha in battle, have been the 
main source of inspiration for the entire text 
on the dance forms by-Bharata and others. The 
Natyasastra clearly says that Bharata prepared 
the text, based mainly on what he saw as the 
interpretation of rechakas, karanas and angahdaras, 
as Siva danced and, by word of mouth, ex- 
plained their nuances: rechakair angaharais cha 
nrityantam vikshya Sankaram ityapi bruvata spashtam 
tad eva munina kritam ( Natyasastra 4. 257). 


The dance of Siva, both as a sight for the 
eyes to experience and for the ears to hear, in 


regard to the rhythmic tap of the feet, in con- 
sonance with the orchestral sound, are pictures- 
quely presented as it were, one by Dhanapaila 
and the other by Trivikrama. Dhanapala 
imagines a battle array, with thousands of 
flags fluttering, swayed by blasts of wild wind, 
appearing like the tandava dance of Siva: 
sakhandaparasutandava twa prachandaniladhutadh- 
vajasahasraih ( Tilakamafjari 2, p. 203). Dhana- 
pala is very fond of Kafichi and the south. He 
is surely recalling the innumerable flames, like 
flags on the mandala around Nataraja, a pecu- 
liar feature in the south in the representation 
of the dancing Siva. In the line previous to 
this, he refers to flame weapons exactly like 
these, like the flash of lightning fast approach- 
ing Sakti weapons, all a flame. This effect of 
innumerable flames, as in a battlefield, suggests 
not only a normal pleasureable dance but 
something more, the dance of victory on the 
battlefield, where the greatest opponents, like 
the Tripuras, are overcome by the dark flames 
as weapons. The play of flames in Tripura- 
samhara is itself very picturesquely painted in 
a famous verse where bhaydnaka, raudra and 
Sringara are commingled. May the flames from 
the darts of Siva destroy all evil, flames, that 
like a faithless lover caught erring, are dis- 
carded by the youthful tear-stained lotus-eyed 
damsels from the seraglio of the Tripuras, 
thrown aside, caught on their hand, violently 
shaken as they pulled at the hem of the gar- 
ments, flung aside as they caught their dresses, 
not even observed in their embarrassment, 
even when fallen at their feet, shaken off as 
they tried to embrace and envelop them: 
kshipto hastavalagnah prasabham abhihato pyddada- 
nomsukantam grihnan keseshvapastas charananipattto 
nekshitas sambhramena alingan yovadhiitas tripura- 
puvatibhis sdaSrunetrotpalabhih kamivardraparadhas 
sa dahatu duritam sambhavo vas Saragnth (Amaru- 
kam 2). 


Even the arrow of Siva is described as danc- 
ing, particularly that of Tripurantaka. It is 
very appropriate because the arrow of Siva 
is made up of both Agni and Vishnu. The flame 
of fire is a great dancer, indeed, and Vishnu 
created the lovely oritits which constitute the 
element of charm in dance. Like Brahma and 
Siva, Vishnu is also a great dchérya or preceptor 
of dance. The verse of Vaidya Gadadhara is a 
picturesque description of Tripurantaka’s 
arrow as a dancer. The flame of arrow performs 
the ¢andava dance, removing the enveloping 
curtain of smoke for entering the stage, scatters 
a handful of flowers in the guise of sparks of 
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fire all over, and lightly stepping on the wide 
expanse of the mansions of the three cities, 
created by Maya, completely envelopes the 
aspect of the emotion of terror, multiplying in 
all directions: vishvag vyadhiiya dhiimaprachayaya- 
vanikam sphayamanasphulingavyajad akirya push- 
paiijalim upari padam nyasyato mandiranam svach- 
chhandabhogasima mahati mayapure dattaraudranga- 
- rdgavyaptaseshasya visvesvarasarasikhinas tandavam 
nah punatu (Saduktikarndmritam, p. 23, 78). 


The sound of Siva’s dance steps also again 
recalling the rhythm in martial music is con- 
ceived in equally picturesque fashion, where 
Trivikrama compares the tap sound of Siva’s 
dance steps to that of the hoofs of the horse 
on the move, appearing to exercise themselves 
in the technique of Siva’s dance steps them- 
selves: chatulakhuracharipracharenadambantatan- 
davasya khandaparasoh padalilam wa’ bhyasyata.. . 
jatyataraturagasainyena parivritah (Nalachampi 
6, pp. 373-74). 


A Kakatiya inscription gives exactly the 
same simulation of Siva’s dance steps to similar 
tap of the hoofs of the equestrian regiment 
marching forth to battle. 


In early Tamil literature, there is elaborate 
description of Siva’s martial dance. Siva as 
Dakshinamirti, Gangadhara, Kalikatandava, 
Vinadhara, Tripurantaka, Gajantaka, Brah- 
masiraschhetta, is fused in the concept of the 
dancing Siva in the company of Devi, the 
witness of his dance, who keeps time and ap- 
plauds, in the invocation to the early Tamil 
poem Kalittokai. Here Siva, who taught the 
Vedas and Vedangas to the seers, scattered fire 
on the Tripuras, contested in dance with Kali, 
created music from his drum, is described as 
dancing, in his joy of victory, the Kotti, Pan- 
daranga and Kapdla dances, eight-armed, wear- 
ing the tiger skin and with the skull of Brahma 
in his hand, as Devi of lovely form, with atte- 
nuated waist, drooping shoulders and per- 
fumed locks, attracting bees, watches the time 
beat: aru art antanarkku aru marai pala pakarntu 
teru nir chatatk karantu tirupuram ti matuttu kiramal 
kurittatan mel chellum katun kili marap por mani 
mitarru en kawyay kel in patuparai pala iyampa pal 
uruvam peyarttu ni kotikotti atunkal kotu uyar akal 
alkul kott purat nuchuppinal konta chir taruvalo 
mantu amar pala katantu matukatyal niru anintu 
pantarankam atumkal panai elil anai men tol vantu 
ararrum kintalal valar tikkut taruvalo kolai uluvait 
tol achai konraittar chuvar purala talai ankai kontu 
nt kapalam atumkal mulat aninta muruvalal mun 
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panitaruvalo paniyum tikkum chirum enru wai man 
ilai arivai kappa Gnam il porul emakku amarntanat 
ati (History of Tamil Literature p. 154). 


In fact, Siva’s dance in several instances is 
the dance of victory. There is a very early 
yiipa inscription from Nandsa, near Udaipur, 
mentioning the dance of victory. The word 
used is Jayanartana. This auspicious name 
of king, very appropriately chosen, assures 
prowess to a prince as soon as he is born. 
Jayanartana can be the name of no other than 
Siva himself, who danced the Tripurasamhara 
and Gajasamhara dance: jayanartana-prabhavar- 
dhanapautrasya jayasomaputrasya sominetus Sriso- 
masya (Epigraph. Ind. 27, p. 263). 


Jaya in describing dance closely correlates 
it with warfare and points out how mandalas, 
angaharas and music are essentials in both. A 
wise one should utilise in warfare, as well as 
in regular dance, the different mandalas in their 
varieties, as well as pleasing a7igaharas that 
captivate the mind, to the accompaniment of 
music: etani khandasahitanyapi mandalani lilanga- 
yashtimadhurani manoharani vadyanugani vivadhan 
budho niyuddhe yuddhetha nartanavidhau vidhivad 
vidadhyat (Nrittaratnavali 3. 197). 


Jaya, the Commander of the armed forces 
of the Kakatiyas, who was himself an adept 
in fine arts, particularly, music and dance, 
besides being a poet, fancies Siva the Lord of 
dance as the very embodiment of zritya. He, 
therefore, by a play on words, brings together 
the names of all the karanas, at the same time 
describing a situation of Siva in dance, with his 
foot resounding with the anklet slipped on it by 
Parvati, bending forward to embrace him, with 
his hand holding the leaping deer, entwined 
by the quivering snake, joyously raising his 
knee in sport, to gently move aside the Nandi 
bull, come very close to him. Siva, the lord of 
the daughter of the mountain, looks the very 
embodiment of dance karanas, like valitoru, 
vartita, akshipta, niipura, kranta, harinapluta, bhu- 
janganchita, parsvakranta, apaviddha, vrishabhakrida, 
irdhvajanu and the rest: Gslishyadvalitoruvartti- 
taswakshiptasphuranniipurakrantamghrim harinaplu- 
tasrayakaram chatichadbhujanganchitam parsvakra- 
ntapadapaviddhavrishabhakridordhvajanitsukamvya- 
chashte karanaugham adritanayakantopamam jaya- 
nah (Nrittaratnavali 4. 1). 


In describing a situation like the dire need 
of the Devas to master a precious text of danc- 
ing by a specialist like NandikeSvara in order 
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to overcome a great dancer representing the 
Daityas, the appellation given even to him is 
NataSsekhara. Indra requests Nandikesvara to 
acquaint him with Bharatarnava so that he could 
triumph over Natasekhara. Natasekhara means 
‘the crest jewel among dancers’. It is not very 
different from the appellation Nataraja for 
Siva. Whether for the Daityas or for the Devas, 
the ideal has been the Lord of dance, Siva- 
Narte$vara or Nataraja. In the Sivapurana, Bana, 
the great devotee of Siva, is described as danc- 
ing his best to please Siva who is never so over- 
joyed as when he listens to Séma music and 
witnesses the best of dance. The story of 
Ravana, chanting the Sdma hymns in musical 
notes to please Siva and get released from 
under the Kailasa mountain where he got 
trapped by his own overweaning pride, when 
he tried to shake the mighty mountain, is only 
too well known. 


Music and dance can never be separated. In 
fact, sangita includes music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and dance. There is very early 
mention of all these as silpa ( Kausitaki Brahmana 
29. 5). That is why Siva is sometimes repre- 
sented as the Lord of music with the lute and 
sometimes as a dancer carrying the lute. He 
also occasionally plays the drum indepen- 
dently, as the musical Dakshinamirti, or sounds 
the drum dancing as Nataraja. When Kalidasa 
says sangitaya prahatamurajah—sangita means not 
only instrumental and vocal music, dfodya and 
gita, but also nritya or dance. By dance has to 
be understood not only pure nritia, composed 
of tala and laya, but also nritya which expounds 
the text of the song through abhinaya. This 
brings into the scene literature. The sculp- 
turesque position in dance and the beautiful 
situations in the stances of agahdras and 
karanas, where the body beautiful looks much 
more so by the flexions, completely draws in 
the art of chitra, sculpture and painting, which 
give a permanent vision of fleeting, charming 
situations in dance. That is why Siva, as 
Vinadhara Dakshinamirti and as Nataraja, 
along with Vyakhyana Dakshinamirti, go 
together. Even in dance, it is not any theme 
that is favoured so much as a worthy theme, 
like the Tripurasamhara, which is the greatest 
heroic episode appealing at once to literature, 
art, music and dance: éripuravijayo giyate kin- 
naribhih (Meghadita 1.58). Tradition also has 
it that the first performance to popularise 
natya among the gods was Tripuravijaya, wit- 
nessed and appreciated by Siva himself. A 
very important early terracotta of the Sunga 


period, representing Siva as Vina Dakshina- 
mirti, emphasises the savigita aspect of Siva 
and in mute eloquence describes him as the 
teacher of music, vocal and instrumental, and 
dance. Centuries later, was created the more 
developed, charming, rare iconographic figure 
of Siva, as Saptasvaramaya. Siva from Parel 
is a form multiplied into seven to represent the 
personified musical notes, nishdda, rishabha, 
gandhara, shadja, madhyama and dhaivata. The 
Ganas themselves are shown at the feet, on 
either side, playing the four varieties of musical 
instruments that compose the dtodya, the strin- 
ged, tata, including the harp, lute and other 
vind-like instruments, the dnaddha like mridavga, 
muraja, pushkara and other varieties of drum, 
belonging to the percussion class, the sushira 
variety of wind instruments, like the flute and 
others, and the ghana, or clanging metallic 
cymbals and others of that type, both large 
and small. There can be no mistaking the in- 
tent of the Vakataka sculptor who has por- 
trayed the musical Siva at Parel. It is one of 
the gems of Vakataka art. The theme of 
Bhitaganas playing musical instruments as 
orchestral accompaniment to Siva’s dance is 
a great favourite in literature as in art and in 
the Tevaram hymns of the early Tamil saints 
there are pictures conjured up, as by Tirujna- 
nasambanda, who has Siva or Alankador, 
with the crescent moon, the mighty stream 
of Ganga in his locks, dancing, as many 
Vedic chants are accompanied by the play 
of drum, flute and harp by the Bhitaganas: 
paraiyunchirukkulalum ydlumpiitam payirrave ma- 
raiyum palapatt maydnattiratya mainianar pirat- 
yumperumpunalcher chataiyinarum ( Tevarattirupats- 
kam 45.6). 


As the drum precedes the other musical 
instruments, both for music and for dance, 
the sounding of it by Nandi at the commence- 
ment of Siva’s dance becomes a favourite theme 
in literary descriptions. Mayira has an interest- 
ing allusion to it. He compares it to the pranava 
or omkara at the commencement of Vedic 
chant. The sound of the Nandi drum by Nandi 
at the start of the evening dance of the foe of 
Madana (Siva), is like the first blast of winds 
in the season of laden clouds, like smoke before 
fire, like the first created (water) in the uni- 
verse, like the sacred Om for the mass of Vedic 
literature, the son of Vinata, i.e. Aruna at the 
front of the vehicle of Siirya: paurastyas toyadar- 
toh pavana iva pavan pavakasyeva dhiimo visvasye- 
vadisargo pranava iva param pavano vedaraseh san- 
dhyanrityotsavechchhor iva madanaripor nandinan- 
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dininddas saurasyagre sukham vo vitaraiu vinatanan- 
danas syandanasya (Mayiirasataka, 55). 


Siva being the most auspicious, the orchestra 
itself, composed of vind, venu and myidanga, in 
turn serve the purpose of the great dance 
master, and are thus auspicious. Ratnakara 
records the ancient belief that the musical 
orchestra is a remover of visha or poison. Siva 
as the greatest of physicians, dhishaktama 
among the bhishajas, the greatest among the 
physicians, as the Veda would have it, is the 
great God who swallowed the deadliest 
poison, fdlakita. Naturally, Siva’s orchestra 
of vind, venu and mridanga, can be held 
to be consecrated by mantra and remove 
all visha or poison. The general belief that 
consecrated musical instruments remove 
poison is thus voiced by Ratnakara: prastautt 
mantrakritasamsknitiriipavenuvindravopi vishamasya 
vishasya nasam (Haravyaya 16, 9). The learned 
commentator gives the authority for this 
belief: mantrena kritasamskdram riipam yasya 
vinddes tadiyo ravo visham naSayati; yad uktam— 
‘vinadvenumridangadarpanataleshvaropitah  kichako 
dashtanam  vishapankalepam achirad dhyatas 
samutpumsayet’ itt. 


Kalidasa conceives of a magnificent natural 
orchestra for Siva, with no artificial instrument, 
but natural elements themselves combining to 
produce the effect of the four instruments com- 
posing dtodya. Filled with wind, the bamboos 
sound sweet with the effect of venu (flute), the 
resounding thunder of the cloud gives the effect 
of the noble note of the muraja drum, as vocal 
music is supplied by the sweet-throated Kin- 
naris, singing in passionate earnestness the 
great theme of Siva’s triumph over the Tri- 
puras. Kalidasa feels that this would complete 
the musical background for PaSupati’s dance: 
Sabdayante madhuram anilaih kichakah piiryama- 
nas samraktabhis tripuravijayo giyate kinnaribhih 
nirhradas te muraja iva chet kandareshu dhvanis 


syat sangitartho nanu pasupates tatra bhavi samagrah 
( Meghadiita 1. 56). 


So stupendous is the concept of the Lord of 
dance, Nataraja, so completely enveloping the 
universe, in which and as which he dances, an 
impossible situation indeed, where he is both 
the container and the contained, that his 
adoration through dance and music, which is 
itself part of temple ritual, is likened to lighting 
up the sun with a flame. Siidraka laughs at 


this idea of adoring Siva, the Lord of dance, . 


by dance and music, as this 1s not different 
from the worship of the sun by waving the 
lamp before him, or the ocean by offering a 
handful of water, or Vasanta, the god of spring, 
by ascatter of blooming flowers, which is all the 
same as the adoration of the Lord of letters by 
utterances: suryam yajanti dipais samudram adbhir 
vasaniam apt pushpath archamo bhagavantam vayam 
api vagisvaram vagbhih (Padmaprabhntaka 11). 


What is meant here is music, and savgita 
necessarily brings in dance also, which is an 
offering to Siva Dakshinamirti, who is also a 
dancer carrying the vind, symbolising music 
and dance. This idea closely follows the hymn 
from the Upanishad, na tatra siryo bhati na 
chandratarakam nema vidyuto bhanti kutoyam agnih 
tam eva bhantam anubhati sarvam tasya bhasa 
sarvam idam vibhati. The ideas of Siva about 
dance are manifest or unmanifest as there is 
no knowledge of dance or music or any other 
art or science apart from him. That is why, 
while appreciating the performance of Samu- 
dramathana and Tripuradaha by the celestials, 
Siva tells Bharata that he had also been often 
contemplating as he danced in the evenings, 
on the beauty of ndtya as he now witnessed it. 
He himself however had preference for nritta 
in the charming Kazsiki mode. With an admix- 
ture of the perfection of nritta with its angaharas 
and karanas, as taught to him by Tandu at the 
instance of Siva, Bharata improved his ndfya. 
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Chapter Two 


NATYA 





Fic. 1. A group of dancers: karanas and angaharas (sketch after author's fancy in early Chola style of 1000 A.D.) 


A Pleasant Ocular Sacrifice 

The highest tribute to ndtya has been paid 
by Kalidasa, who describes it as a pleasant 
ocular sacrifice for the gods, as the sages con- 
sider it. Rudra has rendered it into two modes, 
the violent and the soft, in his body inter- 
mingled with that of Uma. In this, every act 
in the world, arising from the three-fold 
natural disposition and suggestive of varying 
moods is well represented. Dance alone in 
different ways is the one thing that pleases 
alike people of varied tastes: devdndm dam 
amananti munayah kantam kratum chakshusham rud- 
renedam umakritavyatikare svange vibhaktam dowdha 
traigunyodbhavam atra lokacharitam nanarasam 
drisyate natyam bhinnarucher janasya bahudhap- 


yekam samaradhanam (Maélavikagnimitra I. 4). 


Indeed, in pronouncing the Nandi, the Sitra- 
dhara actually offers this as a sacrifice for the 
pleasure of the gods: ijyaya chdnaya nityam 
priyantam devata itt ( Natyasastra 5. 108). 


Dance is not only a pleasant ocular sacrifice, 
but is also a popular happy adjunct to a regular 
sacrifice itself. Dance and music, particularly 
the chant of Sama hymns to the tune of the 
vind, was an essential factor in yagas. One of 
the most graphic representations of Trivi- 
krama’s triumph over Bali (Fig. 2) on a Gupta 
architrave from Pawaya, now in the Gwalior 
Museum, illustrates this very clearly, in an 
elaborate series of panels depicting various 
facets of Bali’s yaga, with the horse stationed 


near the yiipa post, the princesses watching 
from near the yajfavata, the ritvik priests assem- 
bled, the musical orchestra as an accompani- 
ment to dance. The variation of the shape of 
the vind is also shown here, the guitar-like 
kachchhapi and the bow-shaped  saptataniri. 
The three-fold drum (mridanga) is also there, 
tripushkara as it is called, and the dancer’s 
movement is a delicate stance of angahdra. 
This famous dance scene itself is part of the 
celebrations of Bali’s ydga, sacrifice, where 
Trivikrama enveloped the universe. The visva- 
riipa of 'Trivikrama, a dazzling sight, with the 
dandapada raised above, is almost a tandava 
here, as a contrast to the soft and delicate 
lasya in the kaisiki mode by the danseuse. 


Its Scope 

Dance being a supreme art, its scope, as 
explained by Bharata, embraces all the themes 
in life, which it vividly portrays. There is no 
theme possible of depiction in sculpture or 
painting not capable of being interpreted in 
the language of natya. Indeed, the language of 
this great art is so subtle and developed, that 
minute shades of meaning can be expressed 
by mere dance and gesture, pose and move- 
ment of limbs, disposition of hands, the expres- 
sions of the face and the wealth of details 
suggested by the eyebrows and glances that 
move like ripples on the placid countenance, 
bubbling its surface into volcanic fury and 
action, or caressing it into soft sweet under- 
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Fic. 2. Dance and music as a pleasant ocular sacrifice and as an adjunct to regular sacrifice, here of Bali. Gupta, 5th century A.D., Pawayad, Gwalior Museum. 


tones of love and peace. Whether it is the 
depiction of human emotions and actions, or a 
representation of the habits of animals, or a 


portrayal of the leaves of trees rustling in the ~ 


wind, or the play of the ripples in a silvery lake, 
a picture is all the same a mirror of one moment 
of some aspect of Nature’s ndtya. Natya is thus 
a series of pictures, each picture being a 
moment of natya. The Vishnudharmottara, an 
early work with a chapter on painting, clearly 
points out the close connection between 
painting and dance. As in dance, so in art 
(sculpture and painting), it is a faithful delinea- 
tion of the three worlds. The glances, moods 
and emotions, the movement of limbs major 
and minor, the disposition of the hands and 
fingers, as in dance, already explained, have 
also to be understood in art, as dance is a 
supreme expression of art: yathd nritte tatha 
chitre trailokyanukritts smrita drishtayas cha tatha 
bhava angopangant sarvasah karas cha ye maya 
nrittee purvokta nripasattama ta eva chitre vijneya 
nrittam chitram param matam ( Vishnudharmottara, 
3. 35, 5-7). The close interrelationship between 
dance and sculpture is reiterated by Ratna- 
kara by a play on words in a verse of his. The 
damsels captivated the audience, presenting, 
as they did, in dance as in sculpture, manifold 
picturesque stances and delicate movements 
of limbs: vichitrasthanakopetah sukumarangavar- 
tanah nritte chitre cha dadhatir dakshiptahridayas 
striyah ( Haravijaya 33. 3). 


This close connection is specially noteworthy 
because the various sthdnas and karanas, which 
are essential in ndtya, are equally important in 
chitra, wherein beauty of pose is as importat 
as beauty of form. 
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Purpose of Natya 


The scope of ndtya, as seen from what it 
has to convey in its own language, is immense. 
What has been said of literature applies also 
to art and dance. Whatever injunction has 
been given almost as a mandate by the lordly 
Veda, or as good counsel by the Purana, like a 
dear friend, is very pleasantly offered almost 
in a coaxing tone by Kavya (literature) as 
by the beloved one herself, and the right 
action in life is thus assured: yad vedat 
prabhusammitat adhigatam Sabdapradhanat chiram 
yachcharthapravanat puranavachanat ishtam suhrit- 
sammitat kantasammitaya yaya sarasatam asddya 
kadvyasriya kartavye kutuki budho  virachitas 
tasyat spriham kurmahe (Prataparudrayasobhu- 
shana 1. 8). 


Similarly, dance has a message for the 
audience that it exhorts to live the ideal life 
in the path of righteousness, prosperity and 
fame. With this purpose in view, Brahma had 
created a noble art, natya, as the fifth Veda in 
epic glory, saturated with all the essence of the 
most important schools of thought and fine 
arts. For these, as Bharata gives it, Brahma 
chose the textual element from the Rigveda, 
music from the Sdmaveda, gesticulation from the 
Yajurveda and moods and flavours from the 
Atharvaveda. This is the famous traditional 
origin of natya itself: dharmyam arthyam yasSas- 
yam cha sopadesyam sasamgraham bhavishyatas cha 
lokasya sarvakarmanudarsakam sarvasastrarthasam- 
pannam sarvasilpapravartakam natyakhyam paticha- 
mam vedam setihasam karomyaham jagraha pathyam 
rigvedat samabhyo gitam eva cha yajurvedad abhina- 
yan rasam atharvandd api (Ndatyasastra 1. 14, 15 
and 17). 
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Its Varieties: Tandava and Lasya 

It is this legend of the origin of naiya that has 
been amplified by the mention of the classifica- 
tion of tandava and lasya by Siva and Parvati 
in Dhanafijaya’s verse, where the whole process 
of creation of this great art is portrayed. Sifting 
and collecting the essence of all the Vedas with 
meticulous care, Brahma created a new Veda, 
the WNatyaveda, the exposition of which was 
recorded by the sage Bharata. Of this, the 
blue-throated Siva gave a demonstration of 
tandava, the violent aspect, while Sarvani 
gave a lucid exposition of /dsya, the softer mode. 
Where even these great celestials have chosen 
only portions for elucidation can there be any 
so ambitious as to completely analyse the entire 
gamut of the art ? uddhrityoddhritya saram yam 
akhilanigaman ndatyavedam virifichis chakre _yasya 
prayogam munir api bharatas tandavam nilakanthah 
Sarvani lasyam asya pratipadam aparam lakshma 
kah kartum ishte natyanadm kimtu kimchit pragu- 
narachanaya lakshanam sankshipami (Dasariipaka 
I. 4). 


The division of dance into two—the violent 
and the soft—tdndava and ldsya—that Kalidasa 
mentions is indeed the basis for understanding 
the uddhata and the sukumdra type as portrayed 
in the dance of Siva and Parvati. Bharata has 
a clear picture of this exposition of the two 
types. Siva danced exhibiting rechakas, anga- 
haras and other dispositions of the limbs 
making up the network of the web of dance, 
and Parvati softly danced with a delicate 
touch, the same features more softly expressed, 
all to the accompaniment of the myidanga, 


bheri, pataha, bhanda, dindima, gomukha, panava, © 


dardura and all the other requisite musical 
instruments, all at sunset: rechakair angahdarais 
cha nrityantam vikshya Sankaram sukumaraprayo- 
gena nrityantim chaiva parvatim mridangabheri- 
patahair bhandadindimagomukhath panavair durduratis 
chaiva sarvatodyaih pravaditaih (Natyasastra 4. 
249-251 ). 


Starting even from the movement of the foot, 
i.e. chari, it is violent mahachari for Siva in ex- 
pressing raudra in téndava, in which the Prama- 
thaganas also revel, while it is chart for Devi 
as a soft expression of syiigara in lasya: tatha 
charyam prayuktayam uma tushta bhaved tha 
mahdacharyam prayuktayam tushto bhiitagano bhavet 
( Natyasastra 5. 52). 


It is this that has elsewhere been described 
in literature, in the context of the dance of 
Ardhandrigvara, as lésya to the left, on the 


side of Parvati, and /dndava to the right, the 
masculine half of Siva. 


Marga and DeSi Varieties 

The graceful picture of the danseuses dancing 
for Siva Mahakala at the evening worship 
in the temple at Ujjain gives a special impor- 
tance to the desi type of folk dances which were 
favoured along with the marga or classical type 
of nritya. With their hands fatigued by the 
gentle waving of chauris, the handles covered 
with the hue of the gems of their bracelets, 
their waist band resounding to their dance 
steps, the courtesans, experiencing rain drops 
so pleasant on the wounds of nail marks, would 
cast sidelong glances, dark like a long row of 
bees: padanyasaih kvanitaraSanas tatra lilavadhi- 
taih ratnachchhayakhachitavalibhis chamaraih klan- 
tahastah vesyas tvatto nakhapadasukhan prapya var- 
shagrabindiin Gmokshyante tvayt madhukarasrent- 
dirghan katakshan ( Meghadita 1. 35). 


Mallinatha’s commentary on this verse 
gives interesting insight into early types of folk 
dances. He quotes from the Writyasarvasva and 
enumerates such dances performed, holding a 
sword, or a ball, veil, rod, chauri, garland, or 
lute, and styled destka nritya: taduktam nritya- 
sarvasve khadgakandukavastradt dandikachamaras- 
rajah vindm cha dhritva yat kuryur nrityam tad 
desikam bhavet. 


The description of jingling waist band, the 
tinkling anklet bells, the measured steps in 
dance and the picturesque effect of the sword, 
bell, chauri and other objects held in the hand, 
provides a graceful vision indeed of early folk 
dances which were as much favoured as the 
classical variety itself. 


The Occasion for Dance 

The occasion for dance is also very important 
when we judge its popularity in almost every 
function of importance in ancient India. It is 
specially associated with worship, and parti- 
cularly with the worship of Siva as Nataraja, 
the Lord of dance, where the ndtyamandapa 
was specially devoted to the exposition of 
Bharata’s Natyasastra in the presence of the 
Lord of dance himself. 


The significance of dance is clear by its 
occurrence in almost all major scenes of festi- 
vity. The chidamaha or the festival of the 
adoration of Siddhartha’s turban or his 
enlightenment celebrated with dance and 
music, depicted in sculptures from Bharhut, 
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are not only of very early date, but also espe- 
cially interesting, as one of them has labels 
giving the names of the most renowned celestial 
exponents of the art, like Alambusha, Misra- 
keSi, Padmavati and Subhadra. Dance and 
music attend the funeral celebrations of Buddha 
at KuSinara. Even here, it is a general rejoicing 
suggested by dance and music, the joy expres- 
sed by the recipients of Buddha’s relics for 
which they were to build stipas. Among the 
most elaborately carved groups from Mt. 
Abu are dance figures, similarly suggestive of 
joyous festivity, like the marriage of Neminatha. 
The dandarasa is a favourite desi nritya and the 
mandala from Bagh is a masterpiece. The 
dance figures from Sittannavasal are the most 
charming of their kind, and show how dance 
was of no particular creed or faith and so was 
equally welcomed by the Buddhists and Jains, 
as by those of the Brahmanical faith. Indra, 
as the greatest repository of the art, himself 
dances when the Tirthankara is born and 
brought to Mt. Meru for special consecration. 
_ We cannot but recall here that the early Vedic 
dancer Indra ultimately merged into the con- 
cept of Rudra dancing as the Lord of dance, 
Nataraja Siva. It is Indra who maintains a 
troop of celestial nymphs, adepts at dance, 
whose relative merit, again he adjudges. Jaya 
enumerates the occasions for dance, all of them 
joyous, like marriage, childbirth, coronation, 
water sport, triumphal city entry, occupation 
of a newly built house, meeting the lover, 
fasting and worship, distribution of gifts, cele- 
bration of victory, expression of joy, delight in 
consolidation of position, attainment of the 
desired object, for general prosperity, on all 
auspicious occasions, and more than all, in the 
ritual of the worship of the Lord, when dance 
is considered most appropriate: tyégodvahama- 
habhishekanagarivesmapravesodakakridasu priyasan- 
gamavratamahadanatmajotpattishu _yatrapanaparik- 
shanotsavajayanandapratishthehitapraptishvabhyudaya 
ya nrittam uchitam sydd devapujadishu ( Nrittaratna- 
vali I. 18 ). 


The noblest purpose of dance has, however, 
clearly been given as the adoration of the Lord, 
as it is considered higher than all other offer- 
ings, like flowers, oblations and the rest; 
pushpanawvedyadanebhyo nrittadanam visishyate. The 
offering of dance to the accompaniment of 
vocal and instrumental music assures the 
merit of a sacrifice performed, yajfasya phalam 
asnute. It not only fulfils all desires, but assures 
liberation (moksha) for the devotee, mokshopa- 
yam cha vindatt. It particularly pleases Vishnu, 
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who created this great art that assures wealth 
and fame, prolongs life, cheers the dejected, 
admonishes the blunderhead, enhances femi- 
nine grace, promises auspiciousness and pros- 
perity, here and hereafter: dhanyam yaSasyam 
dyushyam svargalokapradam tatha isvarandm vila- 
sam tad drtanam duhkhana@sanam mugdhanam upade- 
fam tat strinam saubhag yavardhanam Santikam pau- 
shttkam kamyam vasudevena nirmitam ( Vishnudhar- 
mottara 3. 34, 30-31). Siva, who eternally dances 
and gladdens Madhusiidana, when the whole 
universe is one sheet of water and all else is 
naught, and thereby is styled NritteSvara, is 
pleased when adored by dance, as indeed many 
other celestials as well are: sopi tushyati nrittena 
samyag aradhito harah (Vishnudharmotiara 3. 34, 
23 ). 


Dance as Vyanijana or Suggestion 
Superior to Abhidha Utterance 

The different sthdnas and karanas composing 
the infinite poses, and the movements with 
gyrations forming the varied rechitakas, charis 
and bhramarakas, the suggestive use of hastas, 
including the numerous asamyuta and samyuta 
ones, each one of the former variety expressive 
of infinite meaning, and richer still in its 
connotation when combined in different 
modes to form the hastas of the latter variety, 
the special movement of the eye, neck and hip, 
constituting the lovely notes of the pat of the 
feet, making up the pure and orderly nritta, 
different from the expressive graceful rhythmic 
movement and sway of limbs in ndfya, are all 
elements, as appealing in their picturesque 
and pleasing succession of one large never- 
ending series of pictures of sculpturesque 
effect with breath and life and movement; and 
indeed painting and sculpture have largely 
drawn on the resources of this great art for 
representing some of the most beautiful poses 
and situations; and the art itself with its highly 
technical movements has been utilised in dance 
scenes occurring in sculpture for interpreting, 
in the language of that art, what labels connote 
only in prosaic insipidity. Thus the sthdna of 
the warrior, dlidha, used in a scene of the funeral 
of. Buddha from Amaravati, suggests with 


significance the place of its occurrence, the city 


of the Mallas, Kusinagara. The word Malla, 
as a label would not be so pregnant with 
meaning or so charmingly expressive as the 
pose indicative of Malla according to the 
canons of the art of dance. 


Of four dancers in the AmarAvati sculpture, 
the attitude of the central figure suggests the 
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danseuse commencing dance, just after scatter- 
ing a handful of flowers, pushpafjali, from the 
stance vaisakha. The movement of the hands in 
pataka (flag-like hasta) are brought inwards, 
shoulders, elbows and wrists on a level. The 
sthadna which is more like the mandala than the 
vaisakha is excellently suited for graceful femi- 
nine dance. The dancer in front of her is in 
the dlidha sthana, the sthina which suggests 
both a warrior in action and a wrestler (malla). 
The suggestion of malla, by pun on the word, 
which means the Malla tribe as well as a 
wrestler is noteworthy, as the scene is in Kufi- 
nara, the seat of the Mallas. 


Formless Siva Assumes Form 
to Enjoy Dance 

Undoubtedly Siva the formless is usually 
shown in his /i7iga form. Even where the mukha- 
linga is shown, the face is only part of the 
symbolic representation of Siva as the liga, 
since even where there is a chaturmukha, and the 
concept is multi-lateral, the emphasis is still 
on the formless post-like sthdénu form of Siva- 
linga. Siva assumes different forms, like 
Sadasiva, as he delights in his own cosmic 
dance, and without the form, he cannot dance. 
The appeal of dance is so great that he cannot 
escape it. A great exponent of dance wonders 
if there is any to whom the great art of dance 
would not appeal, as it is only for the love of it, 
as learned men aptly put it, that Siva chooses 
to assume a form to enjoy his own cosmic 
dance:..... bhatmanopi sadasivadyakritibhedayoge 
yatkautukam kéranam Ghur apiad nrittam na tat 
kasya bhavet sukhaya (Nrittaratnavali I. 4). 


Other Important Deities also Delight 
in Dance 

It is not Siva alone, but all the three principal 
deities, the trinity, that takes a delight in dance. 
The wonderful sweet ocular appeal of dance is 
so inviting that Siva, Krishna and Brahma, 
practise dance with their respective consorts: 
....svapreyasibhis samam gopalopt pitamahopi cha 
giram devya yad abhyasyati tasyaitasya samastalo- 
kanayananandémritasyandino nyittasyadbhutasam- 
pado madhurima.... (Nyittaratnavali I. 5). 


Siva’s Gauritandava is very well known. Not 


only is Devi a spectator of Siva’s dance as 


Sivakamasundari, but also dances along with 
him. Sarasvati is not only the goddess of learn- 
ing, but also of music and dance, and her dance 
figures abound. She is almost the feminine 
counterpart of Vinadhara Siva dancing, as 
Sarasvati sometimes dances with the vina in 


her hand, though not necessarily in all such 
representations of her dance. A beautiful lintel 
from the Siva temple at Warangal shows 
dancing Siva in the centre, flanked by Brahma 
and Vishnu, also dancing. Vishnu dances in 
different ways, and particularly as Krishna in 
his rasa mandali and hallisalasya, he lays great 
stress as a cowherd boy, Gopaladaraka, on the 
folk element in dance. The group dances 
hike rasa, are therefore raised to almost classical 
heights by the little boy who multiplied him- 
self to dance with the Gopis in the rasa mandala, 
as portrayed in the verse: angandm anganadm 
antara madhavo maddhavam madhavam chantarenan- 
gana ittham akalpite mandale madhyagas safijagau 
venund devakinandanah ( Arishnakarnamrita 2. 35). 


The great interest of Lakshmi in music and 
dance is clear in her appreciation of the anga- 
haras of Vishnu as he created the very art of 
dance through his Jalita movements, during 
the deluge, when he proceeded to destroy 
Madhu and Kaitabha. The story goes that 
Lakshmi was so attracted by this that she 
straightaway queried Vishnu specially about 
these graceful movements: farikraman maya 
toye drishtas salalitah probho ativa ramaniyangam 
kim tat prabriht me prabho nrittam utpaditam 
hyetan maya padmanibhekshane angahdrats sakara- 
nais samyuktam saparikramath (Vishnudharmottara 
34, 15-16). As a great exponent of music it is 
her privilege to sing to the accompaniment 
of the musical orchestra during the Pradosha 
tandava of Siva: rama bhagavati ganaprayoganvita, 
though sometimes an adept in music, like 


Vijaya, the companion of Parvati, would also © 


swell the musical choir. 


Appreciation of Dance 

In fact dance is so magnificent that the eyes 
that do not witness it are like lilies that are not 
caressed by moonbeams, Kadambas, peacocks 
or Chakoras not hailed by laden clouds, and 
swarms of bees that refrain from honey: kalha- 
rair anavaptachandraktranasleshair alabdhambu- 
daih...alikulair apraptapushpasavath samyalapa- 
dasam amiini dadhate netrani yeshim puras Sasvan- 
navatarantyudarasushama nrittaprayogakramah ( Nri- 
ttaratnavali 1.6). 


Conversely, the festival of witnessing dance 
is the fruit of possessing large lovely eyes in a 
charming moonlike face, as part of an attrac- 
tive form, that is the very glory of birth as a 
prince, the fruit of innumerable good deeds on 
earth: samsare bhavati pradhanam amitair labhyam 
fubhair manushair janmasmin kshitipalata nirava- 
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dhis Srir atra kantam vapuh etasmin mukham in- 
dusundaram iha snigdha visalayata drishtis tam 
saphalikaroti ramanilasyavalokotsavah (Nrittarat- 
navali 1.9). 


As the princes had the most liberal education 
of every type, including the fine arts, a 
thorough grounding in dance and music was 
indispensable for them. Born of a great family 
of charm and elegance and possessing form and 
stature, knowledge and ability, they could 
almost appreciate perfection of form and sym- 
metry in the graceful movements of the dancer, 
by appreciating excellent performance, which 
provided a feast for their eyes, that richly 
deserved it. 


Dance brings together in movement all the 
essential charm in the five elements—earth, 
water, fire, air and sky, i.e. reflection in gems, 
waves and ripples in water, flames in fire, 
movement of wind, and the play of lightning: 
kshitau ratnachchhayaphalanam udake vichilalitam 
sikhinyarchihprenkha sahajagativaichitryam anile tad- 
itkrida vyomnityakritasubhagah paiichasu parah pra- 
vishto bhuteshu prabhavati hi nrittasya mahima 
( Nrittaratnavali 1.10). : 


There is a characteristic of movement in 
dance bringing together a charm of the ele- 
ments, that explains the glory of Siva himself, 
both as ashtamirti and as composed of the five 
elements. Siva is a great dancer. He assumes 
forms only for enjoying his dance, and these 
are forms appropriate for dance; and the five 
elements in their perceptive movements only 
suggest the rhythmic movements in dance, 
thus, eulogising Siva’s pafichabhautika form, the 
five elements composing his dance form. The 
dance of Siva in akdfa is his sky form. In Chi- 
dambaram, where there is a rahasya, shown by 
a curtain covering empty space, dkdsa is his 
ethereal form. The perceptible form is pre- 
sented in the glorious image of the Lord of 
dance, Nataraja. There is, thus, a commentary 
as it were on the verse that induces him to 
assume a form for enjoying his own dance. In 
the Lingodbhava form Siva, himself as a 
flaming pillar, baffles even Vishnu and Brahma, 
and he has to reveal himself in a form emerging 
from it. Incredible even to these two great 
gods of the trinity, Siva is so close to the Pra- 
mathaganas, the ugly imps that dance along 
with him, that the love of dance alone can 
explain how Siva welcomes every one connec- 
ted with the exposition of the art, himself 
choosing even to abandon his normal formless 
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form to assume a tangible shape for the glory 
of dance. 


Knowledge of Dance a Blessing 

There is an inducement for the learning and 
exposition of dance, as the belief is that dance 
well done brings the danseuse dharma or merit 
from the gods as their blessings, wealth from 
delighted princes as an appreciation, heartfelt 
applause from women for excellence in display 
of the art, and fame through the praise of 
different merits in action from concourses of 
the most learned in the field. There is thus 
unprecedented glory provided by excelling 
in this great branch of fine art: dharmam deva 
dharanipatayo dadyur artham prasannds tanvivargas 
sprihayati kalapraudhtbhangividheyah vidvadgosh- 
thyo  bahuvidhagunaprakriyadvarnanabhth  kirtim 
tasmat dadhati vividham yena nrittam prayuktam 
(Nrittaratnavali I. 11). 


It provides not only the satisfaction of gain- 
ing glory by the knowledge of exposition of a 
great art, but dance so promotes the zeal of 
princes in every way, that it prevents their 
slackening enthusiasm for Srivigdra, arrests the 
attenuation of their heroic spirit (dhairya), 
helps them never to tire in a sustained interest 
(vinoda), overcomes lassitude in increasing ego 
or confidence, stops indifference towards muni- 
ficence and prevents disinclination towards 
personal fame and glory. It helps to build up 
great qualities in princes which are required 
for providing a rich life of utility and cultural 
advantages to the people of their realm, en- 
trusted to their care: nityam natyakalavilasakutu- 
kapragbhharavisrananapraudhahankriting tarangita- 
mudo dhanya dharitrifvarah Sringadre viratim na 
yanti laghutam dhairye vinode klamam mane mlanim 
anadaram vitarane kirtavandstham api (Nrittarat- 
navali I. 8). 


It is this attitude of princes that has inspired 
them enthusiastically to provide such festivals 
for the eyes to feast on, as mentioned in the 
inscription of Kharavela, where there is special 
mention of the pastime provided by the em- 
peror for his people. As a daily factor in life, 
this was made part of ritual in temples and 
during festivals, so that every little urchin in 
the village, watching the movements of the 
danseuse in the evening worship, as a matter 
of course, learnt the nuances of the art, slowly 
but unconsciously and thoroughly with ease, 
to be able to distinguish and appreciate every 
little movement, thus providing a vast appre- 
Ciative audience in every nook and corner of 











the country, which was the best assurance for 
the fostering of a great art. Only where exists 
an appreciative audience that knows and eva- 
luates it can an art flourish, but never other- 
wise, howsoever propped up by an extravagant 
rain of pelf. 


Dance as a pastime was always considered a 
great accomplishment. When the consort of 
Naravahanadatta danced, the prince himself 
played the vind: tasydm priyayam nrityantyam 
svayam vinam avadayat ( Kathasaritsagara 6, 8, 171). 
Dance, as a pastime, is so superior, that the 
prince who is fortunate to have an accom- 
plished youthful dancer as his consort, cannot 
indulge in any other inferior pastime. 


The Qualities of a Dancer 

The qualities of the dancer enumerated are 
interesting. A mugdha on the threshold of 
youth, that has not yet completely established 
itself but is full of its perfume, soft and delicate 
in all her limbs, with a musical voice deep and 
appealing, excelling in the delicate aspect of 


dance (/dsya), rich in the gesticulation of mood | 


and flavour, charming of form, suggested by 
the very hue of the vermilion lip, resembling 
the bimba fruit, is a beautiful dancer, who 
could be worthy only of a prince comparable 
to Indra himself: udyadyauvanasaurabham mridu- 
tanum prasnigdhagitasvanadm ndndabhavarasadhya- 
lasyanipunam bimbddharam  nartakim  labdhva 
rajapurandarasya satatam nirvishtasarvendriyam. .. 
ivasvado vinodadntaraith (Nrittaratnavalil. 7). 


These great distinctive attributes of a dancer 
are greatly stressed in literature. Vararuchi 
has a very interesting passage in his one-act 
drama, where he describes the excellences of a 
dancer and her accomplishments. Priyangu- 
send, the famous young dancer, combines in 
herself initially the basic requisites, like beauty 
of form, the bloom of the dawn of youth, 
alluring hue, great bodily sheen and several 
such others. Apart from this, are her accom- 
plishments in the art itself, her mastery over 
four-fold abhinaya, the thirty-two varieties of 
hand movements, eighteen modes of glances, 
six stances, three-fold movements, eight fla- 
vours, tripartite musical rhythm and other 
such dance factors, which are, as the poet 
describes, beautified by their association with 
such a talented danseuse: yasyas tavat prathamam 
riipasrinavayauvanadyutikantyadindm gunanam sam- 


pat  chaturvidhabhinayasiddih,  dvatrimSadvidho 
hastapracharah,  ashtadasavidham _ mirikshanam, 


shat sthandni, gatitrayam, ashtau rasah, trayo gita- 


vaditradilaya, ityevamadini nrittangani tvadasra- 
yenalankritant (Ubhayabhisarika, p. 142). 


A splendid body, possessing beautiful form 
and graceful gait, as essential requisite in a 
dancer is detailed by K4lidasa in a verse des- 
cribing the perfection of a danseuse. Eyes 
long, face beautiful like the autumnal moon, 
arms drooping, shoulders narrow, breasts high 
and close, the sides appearing kneaded, the 
waist just the measure of the palm, hips huge, 
feet with bent toes, the body of the danseuse 
is fashioned just as a dancer could wish it to 
be: dirghaksham Saradindukanti vadanam bahit 
natavamsayos samkshiptam nibidonnatastanam urah 
parsve pramrishte iva madhyah panimito nitambi 
jaghanam padavaralanguli chhando nartayitur yathat- 
va manasas Slishtam tathasyd vapuh ( Malavikagni- 
mitra 2. 3). 


Appreciation of the dancer in action is won- 
derfully given by Kalidasa. The text of the 
theme has been clearly explained through the 
disposition of the limbs, which have almost 
been made to speak the text. The tread of the 
foot has closely followed Jaya. There has been 
a complete identification of the dancer with the 
rasa: angair antarnihitavachanais siichitas samyag 
arthah padanydso-layam anugatas tanmayatvam 
raseshu (Malavikagnimitra 2. 8). 


It is not only in action that the damsel looks 
so charming, but even when she rests for a 
while, her disposition arrests. A pause after a 
dance, and a graceful pose in which the dancer 
stands, with one hand on the hip and another 
dangling on one side, and with the feet toying 
with a flower petal on the ground, is even more 
charming than the dance movement itself: 
vamam sandhistimitavalayam nyasya hastam nitambe 
kritod Syamavitapasadrisam srastamuktam dvitiyam 
padangushthalulitakusume kuttime patitaksham nri- 
tyadasyas sthitam atitardm kantam rijvayatardham 
(Malavikagnimitra 2. 6). 


The beautiful Bhutesar Yakshi, listening to 
the parrot, is almost an exact representation 
of this pose. It is difficult to fail to see that the 
sculptor who created this carving had not this 
verse in his mind as he chiselled it. 


The great quality of dance is that the grace- 
ful movements of a dancer, even normally, 
when away from the stage intended for dance, 
still make the heart of everyone around leap 
almost in a dance at the very sight; it is not the 
regular dance alone that is necessary to arouse 
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this enthusiasm, as unconsciously, a dancer 
has graceful movements always about her all 
the time: praitnariayase nityam jananayanamanamst 
cheshtitair lalitath kim nartanena subhage paryapta 
charulilatva ( Ubhayabhisarika, 29). 


In the Abhinayadarpana, the qualities of a 
danseuse are enumerated. The zartaki or the 
danseuse should be not only very beautiful, 
in the bloom of youth with high and rounded 
breasts, but also full of self-confidence, charm- 
ing, agreeable, dextrous in handling the critical 
passages, skilful in steps and rhythms and at 
home on the stage, expert in posing hands and 
body, graceful in gesture, with wide open eyes, 
able to follow song and instruments and rhy- 
thm, bedecked with noble jewels, with a charm- 
ing lotus face, neither very stout nor very thin, 
nor very tall nor very short. 


The converse of this constitutes the demerits 
or the disqualifications. She should not be too 
stout or exceedingly thin, neither too tall nor 
too short, or hunchbacked, lacking abundant 
hair, having thick lips or pendant breasts, or 
pale eyes and lacking a good voice. It is essen- 
tial that the danseuse should also be a good 
musician as, though accompanied by the 
orchestra, the dancer herself sings, melodiously 
though softly, thus heightening the effect. 


The dancer should not only be handsome 
but very winsome in speech, erudite, eloquent, 
distinguished in learning, particularly of the 
Sastras pertaining to art and science, sweet of 
voice, versed in music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, with not only a capacity for dancing 
but with abundant self-confidence and full of 
ready wit. Above all, she is to be of good birth 
and breeding. 


Essentials of Dance 

The factors that make the dancer effective 
are given in what are known as her antah prana 
(inner life) and bahth prana (outer life). Com- 
posure, symmetry, versatility, appropriate 
glances, ease in performance, intelligence in 
rendering, confidence in one’s own skill, un- 
faltering speech and excellence in music, com- 
pose the ten factors of inner life. Outer life is 
entirely based on the accompaniments, includ- 
ing the orchestra and the singer, gdyaka. As 
music itself starts with the drum, the drum 


leads the other instruments in the musical - 


accompaniments. The drum, sweet sounding 
cymbals, the flute, the chorus, the drone, the 
lute, the bells, and probably the most impor- 
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tant of all, the singer or gayaka of established 
repute, constitute the component parts of outer 
life. Of these, the bells are so important in 
heightening the effect of rhythm in dance, 
particularly in pure dance, nritta, that a special 
injunction as to the number of kinkinis (tiny 
bells) on each foot is mentioned, a hundred or 
two hundred for each foot, or a hundred for 
the right foot or two hundred for the left. 


The importance of music as an accompani- 
ment to dance is clearly given by Bharata who 
denounces the ignoramus in ¢déla who can 
neither be a vocalist nor an instrumentalist. 
The components of tala are _yati, pani, laya, etc. 
Laya is composed of druta, madhya and vilam- 
bita—fast, middling and slow. Yati is also 
threefold—sama, saridvaha and gopuchchha— 
even, straight flow and modulating. Pani is 
also of three varieties, samapdni, avapani and 
uparipani. In appreciation of music, Sri Harsha, 
the royal poet has paid a tribute to instrumental 
music following all these. If the form of instru- 
mental music (vind) is brought out in the ten- 
fold vyanjana dhatu, the laya is marked by 
its three varieties—druta, madhya and lambita. 
The three yatis, gopuchchha and the rest, have 
been carefully manipulated. The best of ins- 
trumental music has been meticulously fol- 
lowed and demonstrated: vyaktir vyaftjanadha- 
tuna dasavidhenapyatra labdhamund vispashto dru- 
tamadhyalambitaparichchhinnas tridhayam _layah 
gopuchchhapramukhah kramena yatayas  tisropi 
sampaditas tatvaughdnugatas cha vdadyavidhayas 
samyak trayo darsitah (Nagananda I. 15). 


The natya krama or the sequence in dance is 
given in a verse, the song to be sustained in 
the throat, meaning rendered by the hands, 
the moods (bhdva) delivered by the glances, 
and the rhythm (dla) marked by the feet: 
kanthenalambayet gitam hastenartham pradarsayet 
chakshurbhyam darsayed bhavam padabhyam talam 
Gcharet (Abhinayadarpana). Where the hand 
moves, the glances follow; where the glances 
go, the mind follows; where the mind goes, 
the mood follows; where the mood goes, there 
is flavour (rasa). 


Nritta follows the tala beat and is an eloquent 
expression of pure rhythmic movement, while 
abhinaya, which is the principal element in 
nritya, is full of suggestion and expresses rasa 
and bhava, flavour and mood. Suggestion or 
wanyana is its very life. Natya is dance as used 
in a drama nétaka, to follow the original plot 
itself. Each one of these three has the soft and 
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vigorous aspects, rendering them /dsya or 
tandava. 


Abhinaya, being the most important element 
in nritya, is very elaborately treated by describ- 
ing the vocabulary composing its own language 
through the Aastas and the movement of limbs. 
Though abhinaya is divided into four modes, 
Gngika, vachika, aharya and satvika, bodily, 
vocal, ornamental and of the mental state, 
whether tranquil, passionately agitated or 
deeply stupefied, the main exposition is through 
the bodily movements, where the gestures of 
limbs clearly determine the exposition of 
thought conveyed. So then, there are classifica- 
tions commencing with ariga abhinaya, the major 
limbs like head, hands, armpit, sides, waist, 
and feet, and probably also including the 
neck. The movement of the minor parts of the 
body constitute pratyanga abhinaya, where 
shoulder blades, arms, back, stomach, thighs, 
and calves, and probably also the wrist, knees 
and elbows included, constitute an additional 
element of expression through movements. The 
upanga abhinaya is rendered by the movement 
of definitely lesser parts composing the body, 
but which nevertheless clearly conveys more 
the thought or sense intended, as all of them are 
located on the face. These are the eyes, eyelids, 
pupils, cheeks, nose, jaw, lips, teeth, tongue, 
chin and the face itself. To these may also be 
added the heel, ankles, fingers, toes and palm 
as upangas. 


Like the enumeration of the nine move- 
ments of the head, eight glances of the eye, six 
movements of the brows, four movements of 
the neck, there are classifications of the hands, 
hastabhedas, which are of two kinds, asamyuta 
or samyuta, single or combined, twenty-eight 
of the former and twenty-four of the latter. 
There are also the charis and sthanakas, manda- 
las and gatis. The charis are harmonised and 
coordinated action of the foot, calf, thigh and 
waist. Action with a single leg is chart and that 
with both the legs is karana. The karana in the 
nature of a kramana is different from the karana 
that constitutes the coordinated movement 
of hands and feet. Dance is impossible without 
chari. It can be either performed on the ground 
(bhaumya) or above the ground (akastka). The 
main stances or sthanakas are six. There are ten 
akatika mandalas and a similar number of 
bhaumya mandalas, which are made up of a 
number of charis, as three karanas make a 
khanda, and four khandas a mandala. The karana 
constitutes the coordination of the movement 


of the hands and feet. There are one hundred 
and eight of them enumerated. Two karanas 
form a mairika, or a single unit of action. 
Three karanas make a kalapaka and four a 
bhandaka. A combination of five karanas make 
a sanghataka. The combination of six, seven, 
eight or nine karanas produce the angahdaras 
which are thirty-two in number. The karanas 
beginning with éalapushpaputa up to gangava- 
larana constitute a rich variety of poses, never 
to be taken in static form by themselves, but, 
as a fleeting flash in a perennial sequence of 
dance movements, composing varieties of 
angahdras, kalapakas, bhandakas and so forth. 
The meaning of each hasta is as varied as to 
compose a regular play on words in dance 
itself, as in literature. It is very interesting that 
Ratnakara, a great adept in dance, refers to 
hastas appropriately, suggesting even the minu- 
test detail of action in feminine sport. For 
instance, in the gathering of flowers, pushpdava- 
chaya, even casually to gather flowers, the 
lovely-browed damsel dances forth her hand 
for a long while, here and there, with the 
fingers in samdamsa attitude. The commentator 
who is also from Kashmir and equally encyclo- 
paedic in his knowledge, explains samdamsa 
hasta according to Bharata and shows how it is 
a movement for gathering flowers: nzrlaksham 
kusumaparigrahaya sibhris samdamsam suchiram- 
ababhramat karagram (Haravijaya 17. 76). Samda- 
mSa also connotes teaching. It has a_ host 
of connotations, among which a small bud, 
imparting of knowledge jidnamudra, and gentle 
dance (/dsya naiana) are very important, apart 
from the attitude of worship archand, where 
the pointing finger moves away frequently 
from the thumb. The hand, originating as it 
does from the goddess of speech, Sarasvati, 
is very significant in all these connotations. 
Siva Nataraja is very often shown with his 
hand in samdamsa to suggest his teaching the 
art, particularly Jdsya, as an aid to supreme 
knowledge, or by the attainment of jrana. The 
commentator describes the correct position of 
samdam§a, which is erroneously described in the 
Abhinayadarpana, but correctly given in 
Bharata’s Natyasastra, from which he quotes: 
tarjanyangushihasamyogas ivardlasya yada bhavet 
abhugnatalamadhyas cha sa samdamsSa iti smritah. 


Ratnakara is so full of knowledge of Bharata 
that he never misses an opportunity of giving an 
exposition of the Walyasastra, even by a play on 
words wherever it is possible. As a number of 
karanas make up angahdaras, he brings in these, 
as a simile, in describing pearls making up 
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necklaces. The necklaces of beautiful damsels 
composed of bright, solid, spheroid, pleasing 
pearls of quality, that could stand the test of 
excellence, well settled on their breasts, almost 
appeared to shoot up beautiful effulgence on 
their limbs, composed as they were like lovely 
angaha@ras made up of several karanas: vispash- 
tadradhimagunabhiramariipais _—_ saisthanasthitibhir 
aninalakshanadhyaih rémanaém karanaganair wdan- 
gahara najahrus sriyam atha mauktikatr na harah 
(Haravijaya 17. 28). The commentator has the 
most important interesting elucidation here. 
The sthanas are vaishnava and others. It is 
known from Bharata that the sthdnas are six, 
namely, vaishnava, samapada, vatsakha, mandala, 
pratyalidha, alidha. The necklaces of the damsels 
composed of pearls were surely very alluring 
like the angaharas composed of several karanas. 
Charis and nrittahastas, hands in gesture, combine 
to make up karanas like talapushpaputa and others, 
which, in their turn, compose avigaharas like 
sthirahasta and the rest, which indeed produce 
the beauty of dance like the pearls here com- 
posing the beauty of the Adrvas or the necklace: 
sthanant cha vaishnavadi | yaduktam cha ‘vaishna- 
vam samapaddam cha vaisakham mandalam tatha 
pratyalidham athdlidham sthanadnyetani shat nriném’ 
att || anganadnadm hard mauktikais Sobhim svichakrur 
eva | yatha karanaganair angaharah | charinrittahas- 
tadiyogajanyais talapushpadibhih karanair nirvar- 





TA 


Fic. 3. Dancer in the court of Suddhodhana, hands in 

pataka and dandahasta as at Sittanna- 
vasal, Srivijaye, 8th century A.D., Barabudur, 
Indonesia. 
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tyamanas sthirahastadayongahara yathaharanti sob- 
ham tathé mauktikair hard ityarthah. 


Dance as an ocular feast is so prominent, 
that a poet goes to the extent of describing 
nature itself as struggling to express itself, in 
terms of the joy of dance. Spring is the season 
for it when it is most effective, when vernal 
glory in sylvan surroundings making even the 
birds and trees in movement, attuned to dance 
movements. Vasanta or spring is the time for 
dance, when birds warble instrumental, to 
accompany the vocal music of cuckoos, creepers 
instructed by tutorial breezes, gesticulate, as 
the feminine folk of the sylvan harem, to 
which respond trees in the joy of their blos- 
soms, expressed by the tips of the finger-like 
leafy sprouts, as princely spring approaches, 
and winter, pale white, like a garland of pearls, 
disappears: dtodyam pakshisamghdas tarurasamudi- 
tah kokila ganti gitam vatacharyopadesad abhinayati 
lata kananG@ntahpurastri tam ovrikshas sddhayanti 
svakusumahptshitah pallavagrangulibhis Sriman prap- 
to vasantas tvaritam apagato haragauras tusharah 


(Padmaprabhritaka 3). 


Sculptor’s Interpretation of Dance 

Dance scenes occur frequently in sculpture 
and shed great light on those portions of the 
text of Bharata which are obscure in spite of 
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Fic. 4. Dancer with hand in dandahasta and pataka as in the 
case of Najardja,Pandya, 9th century A.D. Sittannavdsal. 
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the continuous living tradition kept up to this 
day in the Bharata ndfya. The dance figures 
from the Bharhut and Amaravati stipa rails, 
from Nagod state and the Krishna valley res- 
pectively, from the frieze of the R4aninir 
caves in Orissa, from the gateway carvings of 
Sanchi, from Pawaya in Gwalior state and 
from other monuments of early and medieval 
date from all over India, are interesting for a 
study of dance traditions in India. But probably 
there are none more useful or interesting than 
the panels from the Natardja temple at Chi- 
dambaram, the Sarangapani temple at Kum- 
bakonam, the Vriddhagirisvara temple at 
Vriddhachalam, and the Arundachalesvara 
temple at Tiruvannamalai, the first with labels 
added in Chola Grantha characters, clearly 
explaining the dance karanas, according to the 
more intelligible visual modes, the obscure and 
not-too-well understood textual definitions of 
Bharata. No one who has seen the exquisite 
dancing figures from the Pandya paintings on 
the pillars of the Sittannavasal cave and the 
Chola ones from the pradakshinavithi of the 
sanctum of the Brihadisvara temple at Tanja- 
vir can have any doubt in deciding the golden 
age of this art in South India. Traditions of 
South India have travelled abroad and found a 
richer efflorescence in distant Java, and the 
exquisite carvings at Barabudur and Pram- 


banam, that recall South Indian traditions in 
dance, are not echoes so faint and indistinct 
as to be obscure in their connotations. The 
hastas, both samyuta and asamyuta, and the 
karanas known to Bharata are found in the 
numerous carvings of Java. The _ rechitakas, 
specially of kantha and kati, fleeting momentary 
sway of the limbs, are clearly caught and 
suggested with a rare alertness that eloquently 
proclaims the keen study of the allied arts by 
the sculptor, as expected in the standard Indian 
book on art, Chitrasiitra in the Vishnudharmottara. 


There is a scene from prince Siddhartha’s 
youth showing a dancer with her hands so 
disposed that one is in danda hasta and the 
other bent against the shoulder in paiaka (Fig. 3), 
strongly reminding us of the similar dancing 
figure from the Sittannavasal cave painting 
(Fig. 4) and the numerous Nataraja bronzes 
forming so important an integral feature of every 
Siva temple in South India. The legs, however, 
are in the chatura pose for the danseuse from 
Java, and in this, as well as in the hands, the 
figure, taking only the hands in danda and 
pataka and ignoring the rest of the arms in the 
dancing Siva from Ellora, may be compared 
with the latter. The movement in the figure 
from Java is more pronounced. Not only in 
this, but also in other dance scenes, both from 
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Barabudur and Prambanam, there is a rhy- 
thmic movement suggested in the swaying form 
of the figures delineated. 


Not only in pose but also in the attuning of 
the dance to the notes of the orchestra and the 
time beat there is clear suggestion of it in its 
pure nritta form. A Chola painting from the 
Brihadisvara temple shows the perfectly attuned 
movements of the dances exhibiting the mode 
of pure nyitta to the accompaniment of music. 
This laya, or swinging of bodily movement 
and musical notes, is vividly brought out in 
the position of hands and glances, not only of 
the dancers but of the dwarf Gana drummers 


and the celestials keeping time, as Siva, seated, 
witnesses the dance. There is not a single false 
step nor a wavering in the hand attuned to the 
laya. There is pure nritta pictured in this re- 
presentation. It is not abhinaya for conveying 
the dfdva or the flavour. It is the pure gymnas- 
tics of dance in close resonance with the time 
beat (Fig. 5, 8). 


A beautiful sculpture in metal is the concept 
of Nataraja dancing and two Ganas on either 
side, close to the starting point of the prabha, 
keeping time, one with his hand just lifted 
from the mouth of the ardhva drum and the 
other similarly with the hands brought apart 
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Fic. 6. Siva dancing with two Ganas flanking hi : 
w f ig him, playin 
Chola, 1 lth century A.D. Melaperumballam, Tatijaviy Distt, Madras 
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after a clap. The leg of the dancing Lord 
himself, slightly lifted with a jerk, along with 
the attitude of the Ganas, shows how all these 
three are exactly in consonance with the time 
beat, ‘ala, and how well the rhythmic form 
of dance is maintained (Fig. 6). 


Antiquity of Natya 

Natya is ageless and originates with the 
desire of man to express himself. But as a great 
science, naéfya has had considerable antiquity 
in India. Professor Rhys Davids, who has 
argued for the age of the text of the 7datakas, 
with the help of the labels from the Bharhut 
sculptures, has clearly shown the way to 
establish how the earliest ocular representations 
like this are unequivocal indications of date. 
In the 2nd century B.C. in sculpture from 
Bharhut, there are clear representations of 
karanas and angaharas. Famous Apasaras, well 
known in early literature, are mentioned by 
name in labels that go with the figures (Fig. 7). 
On the Sanchi forana and in sculpture from 
Amaravati there are clear representations of 
pure nriita and nritya with abhinaya. 


Princes like Udayana and Naravahanadatta, 
contemporaries of Buddha, were profound in 
their knowledge of music and dance. Narava- 
hanadatta’s consort was an adept in dance, 
while the prince could play the vind for her. 





Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman was learned in 
grammar, in music and other arts and sciences. 
The word Géandharva should not be taken as 
music alone. He was an adept not only in music 
but also in dance. Music, dance, and art are 
by their very nature complementary. Apart 
from early Vedic references to music and 
dance of which are several, when we come to 
the historical period, Panini himself refers to 
Sildlin and Krigagva as ancient authors of 
Natasitras. Bharata is referred to with the 
utmost regard and respect as a muni or a sage 
by very early authors like Kalidasa. It is 
unnecessary to go into the several arguments 
to prove a very early date, almost 5th-4th 
centuries B.C. for Bharata by Monomohan 


Ghosh. 


Natya has been considered in India to be 
one of the most ancient forms of language for 
worship, where both mantra and tanira are used. 
Manira is utterance and tantra symbolic gesture. 
It has thus found great favour with religion 
and ritual all over the country. The greatest 
celestials have been associated with it. In fact, 
a thanks-offering to them is given in the 
rangapijad, where Siva, Devi, Vishnu, Brahma, 
Sarasvati, Karttikeya, Indra, Dikpalas, Matri- 
kas, are all mentioned. The Matrikas are not 
merely Matrikas, but dancing Matrikas. They 
are called Natyamatarah. There are very early 
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Fic. 7. Dance with renowned celestial apasaras, Alambusha, Misrakesi, Padmavati and Subhadra dancing to the 
accompaniment of orchestral music in Sudharma devasabha, Suriga, 2nd century B.C. Bharhut, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 
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representations of the dancing Matrikas. In 
the early drama, Mrichchhakatika, the worship of 
the Matrikas by Charudatta is of special note. 
The gait of Vasantasena’s charming brother, 
as remarked by the Vidishaka, almost reminds 
us of the angahéras of Vishnu as he moved 
along in the pralaya ocean to destroy Madhu, 
which accounts for the origin of the saranas 
and angahdras. In the Chaturbhani, four very 
early one-act plays, a completely evolved 
Natyasastra is pre-supposed. The tradition of 
classical and folk dances and their rich variety, 
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the tandava and lasya forms, their use in néfya, 
and the tradition of Siva, as the adhisthana 
devata of ndtya and nataka, goes far back into 
antiquity. The reference to Siva as the essence 
of natya itself is of frequent occurrence in the 


Puranas. In fact, the Vishnudharmottara visualises. 


the personification of /Vafyasastra itself as Siva 
dancing. It is the antiquity of the art itself, 
and the great fervour and reverence for it, 
that account for this identification of the 


. great art with the greatest celestial artist as its 


exponent. 


Fic. &. Celestial dancers and musicians in pure nyitta in musical consonance, Chola, 11th century A. D., Brihadisvara temple, Ta fijaviir. 
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Chapter Three 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SIVA’S DANCE 


Dance of Bliss 

Coomaraswamy has brought together a 
number of passages from ‘Tamil literature 
lucidly to explain the significance of Siva’s 
Gnandatandava. From Chidambara Mummanz kovat, 
he quotes ‘O my Lord! thy hand holding the 
sacred drum has made and ordered the heavens 
and earth and other worlds and innumerable 
souls. Thy lifted hand protects the multifari- 
ous animate and inanimate extended universe. 
Thy sacred foot, planted on the ground, gives 
an abode to the tired soul, struggling in the 
toils of karma. It is thy lifted foot that grants 
eternal bliss to those that approach thee. ‘These 
five actions are indeed thy handicraft’ (Indian 
Collections in the Boston Museum, p. 90). 
Quoting again from Unmai Vilakkam, he ex- 
claims this pafichakritya, the five actions of the 
Lord as ‘driving away maya, burning karma, 
crushing dnava, by grace (arul) raising the soul 
and sinking it in the ocean of bliss—these are 
the works of the feet of our Father’ (Indian 
Collections in the Boston Museum, p. 90). 
Coomaraswamy compares ‘the feet of the 
Lord’ with the idea of ‘the footstool of the most 
high’ in Biblical phraseology. 


The well known verse embodied in Sabha- 
pati stotra, which has the same import, reads: 
May that Siva protect us, who, summoning 
all the worlds, drowned in the misery of cycles 


of births and deaths, by the sound of his drum 


and, most merciful, offers them protection, 
assuring the suppliants removal of all fear, 
and raising up his leg slightly bent, points to 
it with a hand, as the path of liberation, and 
as an assurance holds forth fire, as he dances 
gaily in the dance hall: lokdn ahitya sarvan 
damarukaninadair ghorasamsaramagnan datoabhi- 
shtam dayaluh pranatabhayaharam kufichitam pada- 
padmam uddhrityedam vimukter ayanam iti karad 
darsayan pratyayartham bibkrad vahnim sabhayam 
kalayati natanam yas sa payachchhivo nah ( Sabhapatt 
stotra 2, in Stotrasamuchchaya). 


In Mummani Kovai the idea of calling all the 
denizens of heaven and earth and innumerable 
souls from the several worlds is an idea identical 
with that in the first line of this verse. Even 
where the drum is intended to reveal the 


grammatical aphorisms to Panini, it is gram- 
matical knowledge just for Panini, but for the 
rest, including Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana 
and Sanatkumara, who represent the quin- 
tessence of wisdom, it is the path of bliss that 
is vouchsafed for them through the sound of 
the drum. The juvenile saints, Sanaka, Sanan- 
dana and others, only symbolise the yearning 
devotees on earth, longing for liberation. Even 
the grammarian in his verse nritidvasdne natara- 
jarajo nanada dhakkam navapaichavaram uddhartu- 
kamas sanakadisiddhan etad vimarSe Sivasiitrajalam 
‘at the end of the dance, Nataraja the Lord 
sounded the drum nine times and five, desirous 
of calling up all evolved souls like Sanaka 
and others for liberation: this mystery of the 
grammatical rules I hereby expound’ gives 
precedence to the precept on the path of 
liberation. The grammatical rules are inciden- 
tal and intended for a great sage who concen- 
trated attention on systematising grammar, 
after understanding it at the hands of the 
greatest teacher of the universe, Siva himself. 
Even here words correctly understood and used 
properly to convey the right sense, assure 
heavenly bliss as Patanjali would put it: 
ekassabdas samyak jnatah Sdstranyitah suprayuktas 
svarge loke kamadhuk bhavati ( Mahabhashya 1,2.) 
But for Sanaka, Sanandana, etc., it was a still 
higher path of thought and realisation, the 
way of bliss and liberation. It was thus two 
birds at one stroke for Siva, a secular and 
spiritual achievement. 


It is stated in the verse that he shows the 
flame of fire as an assurance. This is, as it were, 
more clearly understood from the lines quoted 
in Unmai Vilakkam, where Siva is described 
as ‘driving away maya, burning karma, crushing 
Gnava, by grace (arul) raismg the soul and 
sinking it in the ocean of bliss’. The assurance 
here is by holding out fire as the antidote for 
karma that could be burnt out. He crushes 
ignorance in the form of the dwarf under his 
foot. The grace is in the hand of protection, 
and through the hand pointing to the raised 
foot, the ocean of bliss 1s assured. 


Actually, the pafichakritya, or the five activi- 
ties of Nataraja, are srishit, creation or evolu- 
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tion, sthiti, preservation or continued main- 
tenance, samhara, destruction or involution, 
tirobhava, veiling, illusion or incarnation, and 
anugraha, release or salvation of the Supreme 
Immanent Power. In Sridhara’s Devapattana 
prasastt, Siva’s panchakritya is specially men- 
tioned. He is the one support for the long 
garland of worlds, composing the universe 
from Manomani to Bhiimi,the highest Truth 
and the wonderful effective cause of the 
pafichakritya activity (Epigraph. Ind. 2, 439). 


What is Siva’s dance ? asks Coomaraswamy. 
To give the question an answer, quite distinct 
from the consideration of the aesthetical value 
of the image, for the appreciation of the beauty 
of which an aesthetic approach is enough, the 
true place of Siva’s dance as understood by the 
seers is explained with almost an esoteric 
fervour. Thayumanavar is quoted: ‘O thou 
that dancest the dance of bliss in the hall of 
consciousness’. The earlier text of Unmai 
Vilakkam is pressed in for elucidating this line: 
‘the silent saints, destroying the three-fold 
bond (pafam), are established where their self- 
hood is annihilated: there they behold the 
sacred Dance and are filled with bliss’. 


Sabha is Chitsabha, the hall of sentience. 
Anandatandava is the joyous dance of the soul 
within oneself. Pundarikapuram or Chidarh- 
baram is pundarikapuram or the lotus of the heart 
of the devotee himself. Here the Lord dances. 
In fact, all the poets and all the hymnographers 
have beseeched Siva as Nataraja to dance in 
their hearts. Sankara prays to Siva to dance 
in his heart: ‘O please dance on jewelled 
shoes in my heart and hurt not your feet on 
the rocky slopes of the Himalayas: machcheto- 
manipadukdviharanam Sambho sadangikuru, Siva- 
nandalahari, 64). In another of his hymns he 
refers to Siva’s swirling tawny locks of hair, 
flashing like lightning, as he dances in the lotus 
of the devotee’s heart: mahdépunyapake manah- 
pundarike sada samvasantam chidanandariipam( Sam- 
basadaswwabhujangaprayata stotra 6). Appayya 
Dikshita, almost to warm up the nearly frozen 
form of Siva, requests him to dance in his 
heart, ever burning in the heat of worldly 
travail: chitte nirvedatapte yadi bhavati na te 
nityavaso madiye (Srimadappayadikshitendravijayah, 
p. 116). 


In the stotra, Tatvdrydstuti, there is a query 
whether ‘there is anywhere in any god the mark 
of the Supreme Being or the nature of Bliss, 
except in the Lord of Chidambara (the ether 
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of sentience) who delights in dnandatandava’, 
in the verses ‘I shall not completely drown 
myself in illusion nor abandon myself in 
sorrow: but I shall completely identify myself 
with the farthest boundary of joy at the last 
extremity of bliss in the shining abode of 
Tillavana which is in my own immaculate 
self? and ‘the fearful illusion came on me in 
the Chitsabha, but the form of Siva wearing the 
half moon and in the company of Uma, so 
pleasant to me, gave me the best of knowledge 
through the light of the cool-rayed moon, 
who removes illusion and enlightens’. Here is 
a clear picture of the significance of Siva’s 
dance not so much in an outside golden hall 
as in the lotus hall in one’s own heart. 


There is no doubt that the highest signi- 
ficance of dance is in the dance of bliss in 
chidakasa in hritpundarika, Chidambara, Pun- 
darikapura. In the Sitasamhita, a part of 
Skanda Purana, the importance of Vyaghrapura, 
where Siva as the Supreme Dancer assures 
the highest bliss through jfdna, is narrated. He 
is described there as the dancing consort of 
Ambika, the Lord of the assembly of the 
highest philosphers, beyond the vision of even 
the greatest of sages, that graciously made 
himself visible in his benign attitude: tatah pras- 
anno bhagavan mahesvaro munisvardnam api drishti- 
gocharah pranrityamano’ bhavadambikapatih samasta- 
vedantasabhapatis sivah (Sitasamhita 8, 9, 47). 


A mere glimpse of Siva at this great spot is 
believed to assure deliverance: tasmad bhavan- 
topt puroktavartmana Sivasya nrittam Sivaya nirikshi- 
tam drishtva mahesasya harasya Silinah prasadamat- 
rena vimukttbhaginah (Sitasamhita 3, 9, 30). 


It is the great grace of Siva that this bliss- 
conferring sight of his dance is vouchsafed for 
everyone, which Parvati alone, his consort, as 
Sivakamasundari, could witness. As Coomara- 
swamy has elsewhere pointed out, Devi in her 
great mercy witnesses what is impossible of 
being seen by others, so that, like the mother 
that partakes of the medicine which the baby 
cannot directly taste, though through the 
mother could benefit by it, she gazes and passes 
on the benefit of the vision to the children, her 
devotees: kailase sandhyayos Sambhuh karotydnan- 
danartanam tachchhiva kevalam pasyatyanyas tatra 
na pasyati (Sitasamhita 3, 9, 6). 


Dance of Omnipotence 
Siva’s dance of omnipotence, is in his alidha 
aspect, a warrior’s dance after the destruction 
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of the Tripuras. In fact, the entire celestial 
world was behind Siva in every form, but in an 
impossible situation. The earth, one of his 
ashtamirtis, was the chariot that bore him; the 
sun and moon, also part of his eightfold form, 
and that composed his eyes, were the wheels 
under the car. Vishnu himself, one of his forms 
as the Trinity, was the arrow aimed at the Tri- 
puras, in conjunction with fire, again one of 
his ashtamirtis. Brahma, another form of him- 
self as the Trinity, was his charioteer. His 
own breath, the Vedas, were the horses yoked 
to the car, his own ornament the snake Vasuki 
was the bowstring, his abode itself, the moun- 
tain Meru, was the bow held in his hand, as 
Siva stood, with all the celestials ready indivi- 
dually to help him. Yet by a mere look at the 
Tripuras he burnt the brazen castles and anni- 
hilated them. This has impressed poets so much 
that each has fancied Tripurantaka in his own 
way. Mankha pictures the universe transposed 
in the Tripura array, the snake at the top as 
jewel, the earth below it as chariot and sun 
and moon lower down as wheels, all indeed 
topsy turvey: uparyahindro girtsasya bhiishanam 
babhau rathatma tadadho vasundharéa athdasta tat- 
padadasendusiiryayor aho tada visvaviparyayo’ bhavat 
(Srikanthacharita 21, 19). 


Normally, the snake holds up the earth and 
on top, in the sky, are the sun and the moon. 
But here it is reversed; the snake on the top as 
the jewel of Siva, the earth underneath him as 
the chariot and the sun and moon as wheels 
still lower down. 


The greatest triumph of Siva is as Tripuran- 
taka, iripuravijayo giyate kinnaribhih ( Meghadita ). 
It is a military triumph; and the dance here 
after the annihilation of the Tripuras is one of 
victory; and it is the expression of his might 
which is beyond that of all the celestials, saroa- 
tiriktasara, proclaiming his omnipotence, the 
symbol of which is the dance pose dlidha (Fig. 1), 
signifying a great warrior: atishthad Gdlidhavi- 
Seshasobhina vupuhprakarshena vidambitesvarah 
(Raghuvamsa 3, 52). 


Dance of Immanence 

Siva’s dance as ashtamiirti is symbolic of his 
presence everywhere, sarvavyapi and this is his 
dance of immanence. It not only is a dance of 
the eight forms of Siva ashtamirti but also of 
the Dikpalas, Varuna representing ap, water, 
Vayu, Agni. This also brings in the Grahas 
like Sirya and Chandra. Martanda Bhairava, 
a form of Siva dancing, is only an expression 





Fic. 1, Alidhanritta of Siva in the warrior pose, early Western 
Chalukya, 8th century A.D, Viriipaksha temple, Pajtadakal. 


of Sirya dancing as a form of Rudra. One 
of the finest examples of this form is from 
Konarak. 


Dance of Time and Eternity 

The dance of time and eternity is that of 
Kalantaka. Siva embodies eternity as he over- 
comes Death. Jfanasambanda graphically 
illustrates it in his hymn, where he has it that 
Siva reveals himself as the Absolute, and blesses 
as he kicks Death who reels back: arramikka 
kalanrannat yolkavutaitharuli torramiru makininrai 
(Tevarattirupatikam 1, 51,5). Nilakantha Dikshita 
claims for the Parvati half of Siva the credit 
for this great triumph, as it is the left leg that 
laid Death prostrate: vdmdrghrimdatrakalite ja- 
nan. tvadiye ko va prasaktir tha kalajaye purdreh 
(Anandasagarastava, 56). He is shown in this 
form dancing on the prostrate body of Death 
himself, Yama. One of the finest sculptures 
representing Kalantaka is from the Brihadié- 
vara Temple at Tafijavir, and a similar one 
is from Kodumbialir, near Pudukkottai. 


Dance of Omniscience ; 

Nataraja dancing with the vind, as repre- 
sented in several northern forms, signifies his 
supreme knowledge, as sarvajfia. It is the dance 
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of omniscience. As Dakshinamirti, as Nataraja, 
and as Vinadhara he is respectively the Lord 
of knowledge, of dance and of music; and in 
this composite concept, there is the essence of 
all knowledge brought together to suggest 
omuniscience. 


In the Sitasamhitaé, Nataraja’s immense in- — 


terest in every form of knowledge, particularly 
literature in its highest form, is indicated by 
the narration of the legend of Saunaka, who 
was blessed by Nataraja at Chidarhbaram, to 
be a great exponent of the first of the Vedas, 
the Rigveda according to the version of Sakalya: 
vedinam Gdibhiitasya rigvedasya mamajhaya bhava 
niroahakas tatra sakalyasya viseshatah (Sitasam- 
ita 3, 9, 24). 


Patafijali in his Mahdbhashya has held out 
the promise that a word properly understood 
and correctly used earns for one a permanent 
place in heaven. It is the same idea that is 
repeated by Ramabhadra Dikshita, when he 
describes how Panini, to whom the drum of 
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mute, eloquent master of the most profound 
rishis. The rishis are the seers of the Vedas: 
rishayah mantradrashtérah. The rishis just com- 
prehended the Vedas. Veda is Brahma, and the 
creator Brahma has to create according to 
earlier precedents which are to be sought 
from the Vedas, dhata yathapiirvam akalpayat. ‘The 
Vedas are beyond him who could not reach 
the crest of the Lord as Lingodbhava. They 
are the breath emanating from him, yasya 
nisvasitam vedah. 


There are other forms of Dakshinamirti, 
beating the drum, dancing Siva himself patting 
the drum, all of which only suggest this bring- 
ing together of every variety of knowledge, 


philosophic thought and aesthetic connoisseur- 
ship of the highest order. That is why the 


personified form of ndtya is described as Nata- 
raja himself—nrittasastram mahesvarah (Vishnu- 
dharmottara 73, 47). 


Very often, Siva is shown dancing with his 


hand in chinmudra, or the samdamsa hand — 
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Fic. 2. Lintel representing Siva, Brahma and Vishnu, all the three as natyacharyas, Adkatiya, 12th century A.D. Warangal, National Museum 


Nataraja revealed the fourteen sdiras, could 
create the Ashtadhyayi and codify correct lingual 
usage, a ladder to the celestial abode: 7tiSvara- 
nugrahato nibadhnan siitram sa vyakrita Sabdajalam 
sushthuprayogam kathayanti yasya svarlokasopa- 
naparampareti (Patanjalicharita 1. 51). 


The idea of Siva as the poet of the Vedas 
probes into the form of Dakshinamirti, the 
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according to Bharata, which is as much as to 
say that he is the teacher of Gandharvavidya, 
music and dance, as represented in his dance 
form. Sometimes he is shown dancing with 
Brahma and Vishnu, all of them as Natydcharyas 
(Fig. 2). The dancing form of Sarasvati, Devi 
and Lakshmi is to personify the female counter- 
parts of the great masters of dance who are in 
no way behind their consorts in the exposition 
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Fic. 3. Ganega dancing, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Hoysalesvard temple, 
Halebid. 


of dance. This is why Jaya, the Kakatiya 
commander-in-chief, in his WNrntiaratnavalz, 
refers to the dance of the trinity with their 
consorts. He dances also with the Matrikas 
and the Bhitaganas, GaneSa, Bhairava and 
Kali, as dance is the best expression of the 
highest philosophic truth that Siva has to 
convey to the world. By his silent discourse 
in static form under the banyan tree, or by his 
dynamic movement and gesticulation in his 
variety of dance, he equally conveys his mes- 
sage. The dance of GaneSa, next to that of 
Siva, is the most favoured for description in 
literature, and portrayal in sculpture and 
painting. The most beautiful dancing GaneSas 
in sculpture are the multi-armed one with the 
trunk swung forward and aloft at the entrance to 
the Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid (Fig. 3) and 
Ganeféa dancing with the Matrikas (Fig. 4) from 
Abaneri of the Gurjara Pratihara period from 


Rajasthan. The tradition of Ganega dancing 
on his vehicle, the mouse, like his father on the 
bull, is a special characteristic in the realm 
of the Palas. 


Probably, it is Siva’s temples all over that 
have been enlivened by the theme of rows of 
Bhitaganas playing musical instruments, or 
dancing in a variety of karanas. There «is no 
motif that has engaged the sculptor with 
greater joy and enthusiasm than the dance of 
the Ganas, that evokes a smile by the very 
grotesque disposition of their short, impish 
limbs. 


Similarly, the dance of Bhairava and Kali, 
and particularly Bhringiriti, the one nude and 
the other two skeleton-like, is equally amazing, 
and literature abounds in descriptions of them 
that cannot but draw a smile from the reader. 


Dance Symbol of Creation and Sustenance 
_ Dance as a symbol of creation is represented 
in that of Ardhanarigvara, and that of existence 





Fic. 4. Ganefa and Matrikd Brakméni dancing, Gurjara Pratihéra, 9th 
century AWD. Abaneri, 


and sustenance in Vishnu himself dancing, or 
Devi, who is no other than Vishnu himself, 
dancing and in the form of dancing Mohini. 
One of the finest representations of Ardhanarié- 
vara dancing is from Bhubaneévar. Vishnu 
himself, along with Brahma, dances with Siva 
in a beautiful Kakatiya carving on a lintel. The 
dance of Vishnu, with a vind in his hand, is 
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Fic. 5. Siva dancing with Mohini, painting from Matjaftcheri Palace, late Kerala, 17th century A.D. 


another beautiful medieval concept from the 
Chalukyan territory. Vishnu as Mohini, the 
sweet alluring lady, that misled the Asuras, is 
shown dancing with Siva in an important 
painting from the Mattancheri Palace in 
Kerala (Fig. 5). Mohini holds her own with Siva 
in her dance steps. It is a very vigorous form 
of dance and probably Siva finds it difficult to 
keep pace with Mohini. There is another paint- 
ing of dancing Mohini, also from Mattancheri 
Palace (Fig. 6), which shows Siva and Parvati 
seated as prekshakas, or spectators, witnessing 
her dance, like that of Kali or Bhringiriti. 
The dance of Ardhanarifvara is significantly 
the dance of creation because the hermophro- 
dite form symbolises the coming together of 
the parents of the universe for creation. Mohini, 
which is only a guise of Vishnu or Vishnu 
himself dancing, symbolises the dance of exis- 
tence. It is Vishnu who distributed ambrosia 
among the Devas to assure them eternal exis- 
tence. So it is this dance of existence and sus- 
tenance that goes by the name of Mohinidttam 
in Kerala. 
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The dance of Ardhanarigvara, which is 
rather infrequent in its occurrence, though a 
theme of great charm, is not only to suggest 
the line of demarcation between téndava and 
lasya, but also at the same time, their close 
union and interdependence, as also the greater 
philosophic thought behind it. The famous 
Halayudha stotra, by one of the greatest devotee 
poets of Bengal from Navagrama, which is 
not only greatly appreciated, but has found a 
permanent place on the southern wall of the 
mandapa of AmareSvara temple at Mandhata 
on the banks of the Narmada in the Nimar 
district in Central India, describes Siva Ardha- 
narisvara as the union of Prakriti and Purusha 
in the sense that jadna (knowledge) and jieya 
(the known) are together. There can be no 


jiana (knowledge) without contact with jneya; 


and jneya cannot just exist apart from jiana 
that comprehends it: so one is a complement 
of the other. If Kalidasa has said that vak and 
artha, utterance and its sense, in union, are 
Siva and Parvati as Ardhanirivara, this goes 
one step further and makes pramana and 
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Fic. 6. Siva and Paroati, watching Mohini dance, late Chera, 18th century A.D. Mattdfichert Palace, Cochin, Kerala, 





prameya in Sastraic terminology as the very 
essence of the concept of Ardhandarisvara: 
jianam na syat kvachid api kila jiteyasambandha- 
Sinyam jheyam sattém api na labhate jnanabahyam 
kadachit ityanyonyagrathitam ubhayor wyapikam 
yatsvariipam tatto prahuh prakrittpurushasyardha- 
narisvaratvam (Epigraph. Ind. 15, p. 180). 


Maya 

Coomaraswamy does not agree with Aruna- 
chalam (Four. Cey. Br. Roy. Asta. Soc, 1917) that 
the truvast or the circle of flames around the 
_ dancing figure in South Indian metal images 
represents the Pranava or Omkdra, generalised 
symbol of all possible sounds. Goomaraswamy’s 
argument for this is that texts are already clear 
about the drum representing sound, which 
would make this interpretation superfluous. 
He quotes Tiru Arul Payan for the proof that 
this aureole symbolises the dance of Nature 
(material and individual energy): “The dance 
of Nature (prakriti) proceeds on one side, the 
dance of Wisdom (jfdna) on the other’. He 
further explains that ‘the Tiruvdési represents 
the dance of Nature (material and individual 
energy) reflecting that of the informing Power’ 
(Indian Collections in the Boston Museum, 
p- 91). 


But it has to be borne in mind that as early 
as the 8th-9th century, Sankara, who was well 
aware of metal images representing Natardja, 
calls this circle M4yé or illusion, leading us to 
the Lord, directing us to pranava, the happy 
path of bliss; by removing illusion, Siva carries 
the devotees to the path of liberation: om iti 
tava nirdeshtri maydsmakam mridopakartri bho 
(Suvarnamala stotra 12). The circular tiruvasi, 
resembling the circular symbol Om, may not 
be the sound Om as held by Sir P. Ramanathan, 
but it certainly is interpreted as Mayé. 


The removal of maya has engaged the atten- 
tion of several poets and sculptors. One of the 
most interesting features in the early represen- 
tation of Nataraja by the Vakataka and early 
Western Chialukya sculptors is the removal 
of the veil itself. This curtain is gracefully held 
in one of the hands of dancing Siva. Splendid 
examples come from Elephanta (Fig.7) and 
Pattadakal. 


In this context, we cannot but recall Uda- 
yana’s description of Siva as the creator, sport- 
fully active as he creates, and an observer, quiet 
thereafter, whose potency is described as 
unique auxiliary power (by the Naiyayikas), 
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Fic. 7. Natardja removing the veil of Miy&, Wakdtaka, 5th century 
| A.D. Elephanta. | 


unfathomable illusion (by the Madhyamikas), 
as Nature, the very root of things (by the 
Sankhyas), and as misconcept (by the Vedan- 
tins): ityeshad sahakarisaktirasamaé maya durunni- 
tito mitlatvat prakritih prabodhabhayato’ vidyeti_yasyo- 
dita devosau virataprapancharachanakallolakolahalas 
sakshatsakshitaya manasyabhiratim badhnatu Santo 
mama ( Nydyakusumaiijali, 1. 20). 


The actual act of Siva creating and destroy- 


ing this illusion is contained in another verse 


that says—Siva creates wonderfully, and as he 
creates, destroys by his illusion, when he 
recreates, as in magical phantasy and so he 
sports: kdram karam alaukikadbhutamayam maya- 
vasat samharan héram héram apindrajalam iva yah 
kurvan jagat kridati tam devam niravagrahasphu- 
radabhidhyananubhavam bhavam visvasaikabhuvam 
Sivam prati naman bhiiyasam anteshvapi (Nyayaku- 
sumanjali, 2. 4). 


The concept of illusion in the case of Siva 
as he creates and destroys is so prominent that 
he is called Chitramaya in a Pallava inscription. 
Siva, free from illusion, but manifold in illusion 
(Chitramaya), devoid of qualities but yet posses- 
sing them, self-existent and without any supe- 
rior, who has no lord and is the Lord of all, 














is a laudatory verse inscribed on the Ganega 
ratha at Mahabalipuram: amdyas chitramayo- 
sdvaguno gunabhajanah svastho ntruttaro jiydd anisah 
paramesvarah (Epigraph. Ind. 10, 8). 


Sankara, who lived in the eighth century, 
describes in terms of the palaeography of the 
letter tha that maya is a circle;suggestive of void: 
thakritiriva tava maya (Suvarnamala stotra 27 ). 


The maya of Siva is different from the other 
well known illusion, like maya of Sambara, 
Sdmbari maya, the maya of Vishnu, Vaishnavi 
maya. This is an illusion created as a sport of 
Siva, and its removal, an assured fact, is also 
a further extension of that very sport. In the 
Charala plates of Vira Rajendra, there is a 
verse describing this aspect of Siva’s maya: 
Siva, by his sport, the creator, protector, des- 
troyer, and also the one on the hill, who holds 
by his clear immaculate form of yoga an ever 
spreading illusion that pleases and enslaves 
the world, creating both true knowledge and 
ignorance, being merciful to all, high and low, 
sentient and non-sentient, joyous and sorrowful, 
removes all sins and affords protection from 
the great danger of falling from the precipice: 
mayam ayaminim yo vahati jagad idam ranjayantim 
Jayanti jnandjnanaprasiitim  sphutaruchivapusha 
yogabhajagabhaja satvasatvanukampi sthitamudita- 
mahatapasiindm pastindm sambhuh sambhugnapapa- 
vyatikritt bhavatas sa prapatat prapatat ( Epigraph. 
Ind. 25, p. 254). 


Like the balloon assuming form when filled 
with air, and losing it by loss thereof, the illu- 
sion of creation and destruction of the entire 
universe is wrought, as Dandi feels Siva, as 
the Overlord of the universe, is rightly so 
characterised; the universe comes into being 
only when he fills it with his immanence: 
without him as sentience there is no cause or 
creator for the creation. Earth, water, sky, air 
and light owe their existence to the fact that 
they are parts of him. He is thus ashtamiirti, as 
the dance of Siva is the dance of evolution and 
involution, creating the illusion of appearance 
and disappearance of the worlds, composing 
the universe. 


Ashtamarti 

There is the ashtamiirti aspect specially 
described by Abhinavagupta in his commen- 
tary on Bharata’s Ndatyasdstra. The Ganges 
that also dances on his jafds is his liquid form, 
jalamayamirti. Kalidasa himself proclaims 
Ganga as the aquatic form of Sambhu: sambhor 


ambumayi mirtis saiva devi surapaga ( Kumarasam- 
bhava 10. 26). Even the Ganges dances on the 
stage of his jatas, that swirl like flashes of 
lightning, as Siva himself dances on the lotus 
of the heart: tatstpunjachanchajjatdajiitavatinatay- 
jahnukanyatatinya sametam (Sambasadasivabhu- 
jangaprayata stotra 6). The eight-fold form of 
Siva as the creator and the protector of the 
universe is often repeated in literature, the 
famous instance being K4lidasa’s nandisloka of 
the Abhiynanasakuntalam. Even in distant Cam- 
bodia, the ashtamiirti form of Siva is specially 
invoked and epigraphical literature in India 
itself abounds in description of the eight forms 
of Siva. Even here Siva has nothing for himself, 
as everything goes for the good of the universe, 
a fact proven by his assumption of the eight 
forms: viditam vo yatha svartha na me kaschit 
pravrittayah nanu mirtibhir ashtabhir itthambhiitosm 
siichitah (Kumdarasambhava 6. 26). 


These are not only the forms of Siva but are 
of the utmost utility for the very existence of 
the universe, nay, its sustenance itself. Further 
they are his visual forms, seen and experien- 
ced by one and all: pratyakshabhih prapannas 
tanubhir avatu vas tabhir ashtabhir isah (Abhijna- 
nasakuntalam 1. 1). As Kalidasa would put it, 
these are water, sacrificer, sun and moon, 
sky, earth and air. And yet, though Siva is 
the sustainer of the entire universe, he is com- 
pletely free from all ego about it: ashtabhir 
yasya kntsnam jagadaji tanubhir bibhrato nabhi- 
manah ( Malavikagnimitra I. 1). 


Life itself is a dance, and all things on earth 
are danced by Siva. That is why in Tatoar- 
yastuti, the devotee has a pertinent query. He 
exclaims: O NateSa universal dancer! are 
you yourself dancing or dancing me, dressed 
in the five elements ? Abhinavagupta in his 
Abhinavabharati calls Siva’s form as the enliven- 
ing aquatic elixir for the sprouting of the seed, 
samsaranatya, world-dance, expressed in Devi 
herself: | samsarandatyajananadhainbijalatajushim 
jalamirtim Sivam patyus sarasam paryupasmahe 
( Natyasastra, 2. 1). 


We mayhere compare a very interesting sculp- 
ture from Nepal showing Umamahefévara, with 
kalasa in the hand of Devi, a kalasa with ambro- 
sia for vivifying (Fig. 8). Mankha describes Devi, 
in this case Sarasvati, holding a jar of ambrosia 
to sprinkle and soften (sweeten), the Vyakarana- 
mahabhashya issuing from the mouth of Sesha: 
vagdevikarakumbhaniryadamyiteddytktena sikte ma- 
habhashyam kavyarasena tat tava chiram vakiredya 
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Fic. 8. Siva and Parvati holding amrita kalaéa for enlivening and 
rejuvenating by sprinkling ambrosia, Ith century A.D. 
Kumbhesvara temple tank, Patna, Nepal. 


visramyati (Srikanthacharita 25. 44 ). The idea of 
Devi holding the jar of the immortal fluid is 
so ingrained in thought that it is found often 
repeated, as in the word picture of Siva with 
Uma on his lap, as Umamaheévara, holding 
the jar of ambrosia, chinmudra, book and rosary 
as he embraces Devi: vémoriipari samsthitam 
girisutam anyonyam Glingitam syamam utpaladha- 
rinim Sasimbhdm chdlokayantam Sivam Gilishtena 
Karena pustakam atho kumbham  sudhapiritam 
mudram jiamamayim dadhdnam aparair muktak- 
shamalam bhaje (Dakshinamirtinavaratnamilasto- 
tra, 8). 


The flying garments and jatas of Siva in 
dance are a clear indication of his airy aspect. 
In fact, as the Abhinavabharati puts it, Siva 
eternally depicts the world in his sports in his 
form as air: svavilasair idam vifoam yo darSayati 
santatam samiramiirtim tam vande girirajasutapri- 
yam ( Natyasastra, 4.1). 
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Siva’s sky form is described as the stage 
for the dance itself by Abhinavagupta: sam- 
sdranatyanirmane yavakasavidhanatah purvaranga- 
yate vyomamiriim tam Sankarim numah (Natya- 
Sastra 5. 1). Here the name Chidambara and the 
dance of Siva in the hall of the sky has to be 
recalled. 


In a verse attributed to Dhiranaga, there 


‘is a description of Siva’s heaped up locks 


(jatasamhait), looking like the upward flame of 
ripened penance, the charming anthill for the 
surging Ganga’s snake-like wavy curve, like 
sunset, with the crescent moon, delicate like 
the lotus filament, and of red hue like the 
rising sun: judlevordhvavisarpini parinatasyantas ta- 
pastejaso gangatungatarangasarpavasatir valmikala- 
kshmir wva sandhyevardramrindlakomalatanor indos 
sahasthayini payadvas tarunarundmsukapisa sambhor 
jatasamhatih (Subhashitarainakosa 4. 26). Here, 
as 1t were, there is an epitome of all the elements 
composing the form of Siva in the uttamdiga 
or the principal limb i.e. head, which is symbol 
of the entire body composed of almost all the 
ashtamirti, the eight forms. It is fire, flame-like, 
like the anthill, it is the earth, the Ganges 
wave is water, the snake symbolises the air it 
inhales, the crescent moon the moon itself, 
and the red hue of the rising sun, the sun. 


In the Bheraghat inscription, Siva’s ashta- 
mirtts, eight forms, are described as the all- 
pervasive sky, the sun that lights up, the moon 
that gladdens, water that causes diversity of 
savours, earth that has odour, the sacrificer, 
fire which is hot, and air which is felt and not 
seen: bhittam sad vibhu yad vibhati bhuvanam yad 
utbhramad yajjagannetranandakaram dharasrayara- 
sadyanyatvahetus cha yat yad gandhoddhuradhama 
yachcha yajate’ sitam yad ekantatas sasparsam yad 
aripam ebhir avatad yushmdan Sarirais Sivah (Epi- 
graph. Ind. 2, p.10). | 


The same composite form of Siva is again 
described in another way, this time locating in 


Siva’s physical form these various elements. 


According to the inscription of Jajalladeva, 
Siva, the eightformed one, has the sun, moon 
and fire as his eye, his breath is air, his body is 
the earth, and on his head is water, his ear 
holds the sky, and he is himself paramanandat- 
maripa or of the nature of bliss: suryachandrama- 
Sau samam hutabhuja yasya trayi chakshusham 
uchchhodseshu marut tanau vasumati yasyottamange 
payah vyoma Srotracharam chiraya paramanandat- 
maripas svayam soshtamirtis Sivam (Corp. 
Inscr. Ind. 4, p. 522). 
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The almost amazing nature of ashtamirti in 
Siva is that one of the forms, the earth, is a 
personified Devi, who is the consort of Vishnu 
as Bhidevi. Vishnu himself in hermaphrodite 
form, has his consort to the left, like Ardha- 
narisvara Siva. Siva himself in his Harihara 
form, is one half Vishnu. So onehalf of Vishnu 
is one eighth of Siva. This is a peculiar calcula- 
tion of the miirtis, composing Siva and Vishnu. 
Having this in mind, the poet of the copper- 
plate grant of Viriipaksha describes earth as 
both the wife of Hari and body of Siva as 
ashtamiirtt: Sasvad visvambharam vande visvam 
hartkutumbinim miirttim meghenduchiidasya saptasa- 
garamekhalam (Epigraph. Ind. 3, p. 227). 


After all, Siva assumes all these forms to 
uphold the universe. Though he is the only 
one with the significant appellation Isvara 
who 1s beyond all, he assumes the eight forms 
only for upholding and maintaining the 
universe, as its creator, protector and destroyer: 
yah karta bhuvanatrayasya tanubhir visvam prithi- 
vyddibhih yasyedam dhriyate ya iSvara iti khyato 
bhavannaparah yas samjitatrayam eka eva bhajati 
traigunyabhedasrito bhrahmopendramahesvareti jaga- 
tam isaya tasmai namah ( Epigraph. Ind. 19, p. 279). 


With these eight forms, Siva dances. The 
dance of the whirlwind, the dance of the flame, 
the quake of the earth, the dance of the waves, 
the dance of light itself, i.e., of the sun and 
moon, are all aspects of his dance. Sri Harsha 
gives a vivid description of Siva’s evening 
dance with the earth as one of the ashtamirtis 


dancing, a red rain of blood serving as twilight — 


and dust as ashes. This is a picture of fancy, 
the earth trembling under the feet of the armies 
of a king, likened to dance, the dust appearing 
like ashes, with which Siva’s body is smeared. 
The earth, one of the eight forms of Siva, 
begins to dance with the rain of blood on the 
battlefield, simulating the hue of twilight. 
This dance is almost as if very thoughtfully 
arranged for Siva’s customary dance in the 
eve: yad bhartuh kurute’ bhishenanamayam Ssakro 
bhuvas sa dhruvam daigdahair wa bhasmabhir 
maghavata vrishtair dhritoddhiilana sambhor ma 
bata sandhivelanatanam bhaji vratam drag iti 
kshoni nyityati martir ashtavapusho’ srigorishtisand- 
hyadhiya (Naishadhiyacharita 20. 92). 


The dance of ashtamirtis, like the dance of 
the dikpalas and the trimirtis, though interesting 
in pointedly illustrating the dance among all 
the celestials, as the most beloved art of Siva, 
who is a symbol of all of them and the symbol 


of the great art itself, is nevertheless all the more 
interesting, as the eight forms of Siva are not 
apart from Siva himself, who is himself the 
embodiment of dance. It is in this sense that 
Sri Harsha fancies the dance of earth, as one 
of the eight forms of Siva dancing. 


The Import of the Decoration of Siva’s 
Jatas (Aharya) 

Actually, even the ornaments of Siva seem 
to have their own lesson to impart. The import 
of these objects is very telling. The moon, that 
is just a crescent on the lofty crest of Siva, 
seems to announce the highest quality of self 
sacrifice allowing himself to be eaten up by the 
celestials, which assures the fullest growth and 
spread of fame, that is white, and reflected in 
the full moon and the pleasant moonlight, 
that creates an illusion of white all over the 
world, making it difficult for even Siva to re- 
cognise his Himalaya, Brahma his lotus abode, 
Vishnu his milky ocean parydyapitasya surair 
himamsoh kalakshayas Slaighyataro hi vriddheh 
(Raghuvamsa 5. 16). 


The skull ornament, dilapidated, shedding 
its teeth, as Siva tosses his head in dance, 
laughing as it seems, almost appears like the 
remaining teeth of the sun seeking Siva’s 
help to save them: nishpeshabhitifarandgatapi- 
shavaktraseshapareva hasata vidhutottamangam yena 
vyalokyata purdnakapalamaulibandhachyuta dasana- 
panktr adhah patanti (Haravijaya 1. 41). 


But why should the gaping skull laugh at 
all ! This imagined laughter is also significant. 


_ The baby saint, Jianasambanda, describes, 


in one of his hymns, Siva dancing with the 
Ganges stream, the moon, the garland of skulls 
laughing at the evanescence of the world, all 
on his locks: natzyatanayale nakutalaimdlai nan- 
matichataimichai yanintu ( T evarattirupatikam 41-5 ). 
The skulls laugh at those of the world that 
consider themselves eternal, unable to realise 
how evanescent life is, almost recalling the 
verse of the Mahabharata describing living 
beings entering the abode of death every day, 
while the remaining long for eternity: ahanya- 
hani bhutant pravisantt yamalayam Seshas sthavaram 
ichchhanti kim ascharyam atah param (Mahabharata 
3, 313, 116): 


In describing the ashtamirti of Siva, the 
sameness of Ganga with the aquatic form of 
Siva, is clearly given in the expression sariipam. 
Siva, the highest beyond whom nothing exists, 
is yet so tolerant as to allow a separate existence 
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for Ganga, that would almost create a disrup- 
tion in the house by the quarrel of the co-wives 
Ganga and Gauri: viyad vdyur vahnir jalam 
avanir indur dinakaras chidadharas cheti tribhuvanam 
idam yanmayam abhiit sa vah Sreyo deyat paramasura- 
nathas suranadim sariipam bibhranas Sirasi giri- 
jakshepavishayah ( Hist. Inscr. of Gujarat, Chaulukya, 
p. 104 and Epigraph. Ind. 2, p. 440). 


Though wearing skulls and bones, Siva who 
is yet the purest, savamundabharanopi pavanah, 
as Upamanyu puts it, gives the highest place 
for Ganga as the purifying stream. Though the 
destroyer, Siva is most kind hearted. 


The moon is part of Siva himself as ashta- 
mirtt. ‘Though the destroyer of Kama and Kala, 
Siva eternally rejuvenates them both equally 
through the moon. The moon form of ashia- 
mirti therefore assumes a special importance. 
Through the maddening effect of the moon- 
beams on lovers, he keeps alive Kama, and 
through the same chandrakalas or digits, he 
creates a time factor assuring the eternal 
march of time and thus has Kala rejuvenated: 
lokarthamashtavapi miirtayomiir atiprakrishta tu ya 
esha murtih kamam cha kalam cha hi sarvakélam 
yatonugrihnatyavirodham isah ( Prithvirajavijaya ma- 
hakavya 6. 73). 


The pulling aside of the veil or Maya is 
likened by Samarapungava Dikshita to the 
pulling of a curtain and allowing a flood of 
light for the dance on the stage itself. It is most 
interesting that witnessing the dance form of 
Siva at Kalahasti, he hails the Lord. Having 
first conveyed the Nandi benediction in the 
form of deeds of merit performed, and exhibi- 
ted skill in expressing the prologue, heavily 
charged with every mode of devotion, suddenly 
pulling aside the veil of darkness and flooding 
it with the light of knowledge, when will you, 
O Kalahastisa, dance in my heart, asks the 
poet. It is here a picture of the dancer on the 
stage, with the preamble of the drama and the 
start of action, all described vividly: satkar- 
macharanatmikam prathamatas sampédya nandim 
tatah pradurbhavya samastabhaktigarimaprastavana- 
kausalam drag utsarya tamahpatim atha vrite dipena 
vidyatmana chitte me natanam vidhasyasi kada 
Srikalahastisvara ( Yatraprabandha 6. 126). 


Creation and Destruction only Transfor- 
mation and Rejuvenation 

The description of the creation of the cosmos 
is couched in the Vedic text: sokdmayata bahus- 
Jam prajayeyeti, the Lord desired, may I be 
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transformed into many—and that is the origin 
of the complexity of the world. More compre- 
hensive, and almost as a commentary on this 
text, is the idea given in the verse from the 
Harsha stone inscription: Siva is the incom- 
parable architect of world’s creation, by whose 
will, all that was not, is produced or emerges 
into shape, disappears or merges into void, 
the universe with its speeding moon, sun and 
stars, expanse of worlds, mountains, rivers, 
islands and oceans, with the celestials, demons, 
serpents, Pramathas (dwarf ganas), sages, 
yakshas and mortals: chamchachchandrarkaté- 
ram bhuvananaganadidvipasindhuprapanticham visvam 
devasurahipramathamumvarair yakshamartyais  sa- 
natham yasyechchhasakttbhavad asad afi sakalam 
jayate liyate cha so’vyad vo harshadevo bhuvanavira- 
chandsitradharo’ prameyah (Epigraph. Ind.2,p.120). 


Siva is the auspicious one but he is also 
Rudra. If he destroys as Rudra, he creates and 
sustains through his Siva or auspicious part. The 
moon on Siva’s head is, as it were, the remover 
of all fear of death and danger: sriyam digsatu yas 
Sambhor mirdhni SaitamSavi kala kdlavydlakritane- 
kajagadvyapatttharini (Epigraph. Ind. 333, p. 341). 
Another prasasti describes Siva’s crescent moon 
as the immaculate sprout of the wishfulfilling 
creeper kalpavalli yielding the desires of all 


_ devotees, sustained by the waters of the Ganges 


in the bed (dlavala), formed by the coil of the 
snake on his jatds: gangdmbusamsiktabhujar- 
gamdalavale kalendoramalankurabha yanmiirdhni na- 
mrehitakalpavallya bhativa bhiityai sa tavastu sam- 
bhuh (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 233). 


Though Rudra is the destroyer, he actually 
does not destroy but only transforms and this 
transformation is only for rejuvenation and for 
the peace and prosperity of the world. The 
lustre of Rudra destroys the darkness of illusion 
of the cycle of births and deaths and assures 
peace for the world as he transforms the entire 
universe at the end of the night of the deluge: 
bhavatu bhavati timirabhiduram tejo raudram pra- 
Sdntaye jagatah parivarttate samagram kalpantani- 
Sdvasane yat (Epigraph. Ind. 32, p. 288). 


He is not only the architect of the universe, 
he is himself the author of the theory of this 
mode of construction, and his is not an effort 
limited to a short time schedule to bring into 
existence something that has not been there. 
He is eternally active, as there is no creation, 
no destruction, but only transformation and 
transmutation, for which his omniscience, om- 
nipotence and immanence and overpowering 
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will make him the supreme Iévara, the only 
one who could be addressed as the All Powerful. 
The dance of Siva is a symbol of this eternal 
dance. His eternal creation is an eternal cycle 
of creation, protection, destruction and deli- 
verance. 


Symbol of Life 

The dancing form of Siva has always been 
described as with arms spread out like a forest 
of trees. The jatas, spread and whirling in his 
dance, scattering flowers, and the waves of 
Ganga rolicking on the moving jatds, with 
Gauri herself, in close proximity, standing in 
charming tribhaiga stance, inclining towards 
her lord, is conceived in a beautiful inscription 
of the 12th century from the Canarese districts 
as the most luscious growth of verdure, and 
that celestial, the wishfulfilling tree and creeper. 
In other words, this is a picture of Siva as a 
symbol of life, existence, saita, joy, dnanda and 
chit, vivacity or animation: srimadgangatarango- 
chchalitajalakanasrenipushpalisobhadhamam  chaii- 
chajjatapallavam amritakarodyatphalam bahusakha- 
ramam gaurilatalingitam amaranutam Sambhukal- 
padruvadam ramangigatthiyim vdaichitaphalachaya- 
mam samtototsahadimdam ( Epigraph. Ind. 5, p. 245). 


Siva is also a gardener, and plants, protects 
and weeds out; only, while normally in life 
the gardener and the seed are different, Siva 
is himself the seed, the sprout with plant, 
the over-grown weed, and the gardener, who 
determines all. An inscription from Khajuraho 
is very clear on this: wishtapavikatavatanam 
ajayamandya bijabhiitaya rudraya namah palana- 
vilayakrite nihkriyayapi (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 140). 


Siva Auspicious 

It is amazing in how many different ways 
the illusion of Siva’s constant creation and 
destruction is described, but in every case, with 
proper stress on his auspicious nature, and his 
trying to keep the whole world auspicious. He 
is himself the symbol of this auspiciousness. 
His jatabhéra, which contains the skull, symbol 
of death, the crescent moon, symbol of growth 
and eternity, Ganga, symbol of the elixir of 
sustenance and life, the snake, symbol of trans- 
migration from one body to the other by the 
eternal soul which casts off the worn body like 
a used garment or the pealed off slough of the 
viper, is all as it were a symbolic presentation 
of what Siva himself means, and more than 
that, his dynamic action as he dances. An 
inscription of Jajalladeva describes Siva’s 
jatabhara as a mangala kalasa, with the locks of 
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hair as a cluster of lotuses, with the flame of 
the third eye on the forehead as the light on a 
lampstand, with the stream of water of the 
heavenly river, all making up an auspicious 
pitcher: mirdhanyastajatémbupallavachayo bhalas- 
thalimallikatartiyekshanahavyavahavisarajvalapradi- 
padyutth sampiirnas surasindhutungalaharivaripra- 
vahair asau sambhur mangalakumbhavibhramapa- 
dam bibhrat sada patu vah (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 40). 


Siva as the Lord of prosperity, as the most 
auspicious, is variously known by such names 
as auspiciousness par excellence, the creator 
of auspiciousness, Sivatati and Sivankara. A 
Vijayanagara inscription happily puts it that 
his right and left eye respectively rain and 
nourish herbs, the eye on the forehead is the 
origin of water (fire), his friend is the lord of 
all material prosperity, his chariot the recepta- 
cle of gems (earth), his abode itself is the moun- 
tain of prosperity (Sriparvata), and his bow the 
golden mountain (Meru): avpat savyavilochane 
trijagato vrishtyoshadhiposhake phale  varipita 
sakha dhanapatis Sriratnagarbha rathah yasya Srigirir 
Glayah sa kripayad hemachalah karmukah payad vas 
Swatatir aSritajananandatikasandayakah (Epigraph. 
Ind. 14, p. 101). 


Siva as the most auspicious removes all evil. 
Dance itself has this auspicious power of remov- 
ing evils and obstacles. It is this importance 
that has been given in explaining its value as 
Bharata has done. This is also repeated in the 
Vishnudharmottara. 


Destroys Fear from the Three Miseries 

While in the Vakataka version of the early 
form of dancing Siva, it is the tearing up of the 
veil which is stressed, in the Northern multi- 
armed form of Siva, specially as in the carvings 
like Nartesvara from Sankarbandha in East 
Bengal, the sword is prominent. The purpose 
of the sword in the ten-armed variety of Nata- 
raja is indeed worthy of note. A verse from the 
Kasia stone inscription explains this. Siva 
destroys fear, all fear from the three miseries— 
adhyatmika, adhibhautika, adhidaivika. The one 
subtle flame, flashing forth, cuts the knot of 
deep-rooted extensive ignorance with the 
sword of knowledge, in respect of which all 
the sense organs are at variance, and shines in 
super-human powers like the manifest, un- 
manifest, etc: yajjyotis sitkshmam ekam yad 
akhilakaranagramagoshthivivadijnandsivyastagadha- 
vyitivitatatamograntht vidyotate cha vyaktadyair 
bhiitibhedair vilasati ramayatpiirusham ya ... 
(Corps. Inser. Ind. 4, p. 377). 
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Fic, 9. Siva dancing on his bull Nandi, Pala, 11th century A.D. 
Sarkar » Dacca Museum, Bangladesh. 


Architect of the Universe 

The whole idea of Siva’s shaping the universe 
is given as it were in a single line in a Kala- 
chur inscription of Gayakarna, which describes 
him as the architect of the three worlds, poet 
of the Vedas, eight-fold in form and eternal in 
effort, knowledge and will: tratlokyasaudhasilpi 
Jas trivedivakyasatkavih nityaprayatnabodhechchhas 
so’shtamiirtis Sriye’stu vah (Corps. Inser. Ind. 4, 
p. 306). 


The actual process of the Silpi at work is 
given in the description of Siva’s scattering of 
ashes. Siva’s dance causes ashes smeared on 
his hands to fall all scattered in their move- 
ments, forming the lines of a plan for the 
creation of the universe: ... mdnasiitram iva 
bharatavarshasya ... tandavaprasritakhandapara- 
Subhujadandabhasmeva rekhakarena patitam ( Tilaka- 
maiyari, Vol. 3, p. 137). 


Significance of Siva on the Bull as on 
Apasmiara 

Siva dancing on Apasmara connotes the 
eradication of ignorance, resulting in the 
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birth of knowledge, as the crescent culminating 
in the full moon indicates perfection of know- 
ledge or omniscience. There should be similarly 
a connotation for Siva’s dance on the bull 
which is found particularly in Eastern India, 
mainly in Bengal (Fig. 9) and Assam, and to an 
extent in Orissa and Nepal. A verse attributed 
to Sri Harsha elucidates the significance of Siva 
on the bull. Siva, who is the mortal foe of 
Kama and has the bull under him, by his very 
form that proclaims him penniless, but carries 
a crest jewel of the nectar-rayed moon, has a 
message to offer to the world, almost in these 
words—‘avoid excessive attachment to worldly 
pleasures and a shower (vrisha) of desires. Let 
not your mind crave for wealth, but seek and 
attain only the crescent lunar ray, which 
assures the fruit of immortality’: kémam ma 
kamayadhvam vrisham api cha bhrisam madriyadhvam 
cha witie chittam datta Srayadhvam paramamrita- 
phala ya kala tam thaikam ittham devas smararir 
vrisham adharacharikritya miirtyaiva ditsan nissvo 
visvopadesan amyitakarakalasekharas trayatam vah 


(Saduktikarndmrita, p. 7, 18). 


The bull represents passion and desire. Siva 
is Kamfari or the foe of desire as he could 
overcome Cupid himself. His mount is the bull 
because he subdues the bull by his superior 
strength, not only physically derived by his 
close association with Sakti, personification of 
power itself, as the feminine part in his herma- 
phrodite form, but also by his yogic power 
which transcends all physical desires. His 
iirdhvamedhra, observed in some of his sculptures 
in different parts of India from Bengal to 
Mandasore, is here significantly illustrated. He 
is the highest Yogi that combines in his own 
physical form a feminine half as well. He is 
above all desires and wanders in the guise of a 
beggar, though his merest will confers the 
highest prosperity on the Lord of prosperity 
himself, Kubera. That is why the poet shows 
how Siva, by his very form, with the crescent 
on his head, sky-clad, with the bull beneath 
him, almost teaches in mute eloquence the 
great message he has for the world. 


Dvandvasama 

That Siva is a great Yogi is indicated in all 
his forms and particularly in that of Nataraja 
where the snake, the most dreaded, is welcomed 
on his head along with the cool-rayed moon, 
beloved of all. The one emits deadly poison 
that results in death, while the other offers 
ambrosia which assures immortality. While 
all the denizens of heaven flock to him, he must 
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dance in the crematorium, almost converting 
it into a pleasance of heaven. With the devas- 
tating fire in his forehead, he has the cool and 
refreshing waters of the Ganges flowing on his 
crest. Prosperity itself is assured only through 
his grace, as he alone is the Overlord of all, 
Iévara, but he needs must assume the guise of a 
beggar to seek alms. He is Hara, and true to 
his name he removes the bonds of cycles of 
births and deaths. Vaidya Gadadhara has put 
it beautifully in a verse praising Hara, the 
remover of all the fetters of birth cycles, who 
whiles away his time of eternity, enjoying his 
sport of welcoming with equal fervour oppo- 
sites, like the heights of prosperity or the depths 
of beggary, partaking alike ambrosia and 
poison as food, and similarly satisfied with 
dwelling in heaven or on the burial ground, 
and without distinction carrying about on his 
person water and fire: piyiishena vishena tulyam 
asamam svarge smaSdne sthitih nirbhedah payaso’ 
nalasya vahane yasyaviseshagrahah aisvaryena cha 
bhikshaya cha gamayan kalam samas sarvato devas 
svatmani kautuki haratu vas samsdrapasam harah 
(Saduktikarnamritam, p. 8, 20). 


ISvara’s Preeminence 

The mighty control of Siva over the universe, 
the true import of his J’varatva, his overlordship 
over everything; his immanence, omniscience, 
omnipotence and eternity, is all suggested in 
the concept of Siva, the one entity surviving 
the deluge and controlling the elements even 
at that stage. He controls the waters of the 
deluge, the fire of the deluge, the wild blasts 
of wind during the deluge, and he is the very 
picture of peace beyond the time of the deluge, 
restoring the equilibrium of the universe by 
transmuting destruction itself into a revivifica- 
tion into a richer and newer form of universe 
that Dhata creates at his mandate. Chittapa’s 
verse describing the enormous power of Siva’s 
i$itva or aisvarya acts as a commentary on the 
verse of Ratnakara describing Siva as Iévara, a 
term which applies only to him as the seers 
know it, tvayi Sabdam isvara iti vyavasthitam 
kathayantyananyavishayam manishinah (Haravt- 
jaya 6, 21), closely following Kalidasa’s idea 
on the term Iévara, inapplicable to any other 
and thereby proclaiming its aptness in con- 
noting Siva, yasminnisvara ityananyavishayas Sabdo 
yatharthaksharah (Vikramoravasiyam 1, 1 ). Chit- 
tapa thus invokes a benediction in a verse 
calling on Siva, the Auspicious One, to protect 
the universe by establishing peace at the end 
of the deluge and beyond the horror of it, by 
controlling impossible elements, overcoming 


the darkness of the night of the deluge, by the 
dark hue from his blue throat, overpowering 
the fury of the ocean at the time of the deluge 
by the waters of the heavenly stream composing 
his crest-garland, reducing the power of the 
fire of the deluge by the flames darting from the 
eye on his forehead, and by controlling the 
forty-nine deadly blasts of wind of the deluge 
by the sportive draughts of the monstrous 
snakes bejewelling him: kanthachchayamishena 
Kalparajanim  uttamsamandakiniriipena pralayab- 
dhim iirdhvanayanavyajena kalpanalam  bhusha- 
pannagakelipanakapatadekonapanchasatam vatan 
apyupasamharannavatu vah kalpdntasantau Sivah 
(Saduktikarnamritam, p. 8, 22). 


Siva the Universal Soul Dancing in the 
Heart-Lotus 

The philosophic interpretation of Siva’s 
dance gains an added interest in the way it is 
explained in the Stvasitras of Vasugupta which 
form the basic text for the Pratyabhijnadarsana 
school of Kashmir Saivism. The commentary 
Vimarsint by Kshemaraja, a distinguished pupil 
of Abhinavagupta, elucidates the sééras in 
which three are of special interest for the ex- 
position of Siva’s dance. 


The aphorism nartaka atma (Sivasiitravimar- 
sint, 3, 9), ‘the dancer is the supreme self’, 
refers to the dance of the Supreme Self that 
suppresses its own real glorious form in turiya- 
vastha and, by assuming the worldly roles in 
the state of awareness, sleep and dream (jéagrat, 
sushuptt, svapna), exhibits its own screen. That 
is why Bhatta Sri Narayana has exclaimed 
in a verse that there is no one other than Siva 
himself who is capable of creating the diya, 
garbha and other parts of the drama having 
the theme of the three worlds and weave it 
into a web with its prastavana and end: visrish- 
taSeshasadbijagarbham trailokyanatakam prastavya 
hara samhartum ivattah ko’nyah kavih kshamah 
(Sivasiitravimarsini, p. 89). He further describes 
Siva Parameévara as the stage manager of the 
drama of the cycle of births and deaths, who, 
awake when the whole world is asleep, accom- 
plishes his purpose: samsdranatyapravartayita supte 
jagati jagarika eka eva paramesvarah ( Sivasiitra- 
vimarsini, p. 90). 


The second siitra is ranigo’ntaratma (Sivasitra- 
vimarsini, 3, 10). The stage raviga is after the root 
raj illumine; in its eagerness to present the won- 
derful sport of a dance drama with the whole 
world as its theme, the soul desires the stage 
whereon to assume different casts. The inner 
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soul, which could conceal or project itself with 
splendour and exists apart from the physical 
form, is the very internal spirit of the life be- 
hind it and illumines the drama of the universe 
by its own movement. 


The third sétra is prekshakanindriyani (Siva- 
sitranmarsint 3, 11). The seers witness this 
glorious dance drama of the real form of the 
inner soul in themselves by directing their 
sensory organs inwards, so as to be filled with 
the joy of the vision of the dance of samsdra- 
natya, drama of birth cycles, and by compre- 
hending the performance, experience the rasa 
of perfection. In this context a line from the 
Upanishad is also quoted to show how the seer 
(dhira) with his mind turned inwards witnesses 
the inner soul and thereby enjoys the bliss of 
immortality (Kathopanishad 2, 4, 1). 


It is evident from this that Abhinavagupta, 
who wrote such an important commentary on 
Natyasastra, did it more in an attitude of dedi- 
cation to the Lord of dance, whose dance itself 
is an elucidative commentary on the philo- 
sophy of life, the purpose of self-realisation, 
the vision of the Supreme Being dancing in 
bliss in the lotus of the heart, the vision of 
which is reached not by propelling the sensory 
organs outside, but by drawing and projecting 
them inward. This is the same that has been 
proclaimed by the Tamil saints in describing 
the dnandatandava of Siva in chidakaéa in Chi- 
dambaram or Pundarikapura, in the lotus of 
the heart. 


Nataraja and Ranganatha as Dynamic 
and Static Aspects of Identical Concept 

The dynamic dance of Siva has been closely 
associated from early times with the static 
form of SeshaSayi Vishnu (Fig. 10). Why should 
Siva dance anyway is a question. This is almost 
answered in the query in a beautiful verse 
which questions how Siva as the dancer could 
scatter flowers with his hand in pushpaputa. Any 
dancer on the stage, scattering flowers at the 
commencement of the dance, in honour of the 
celestials and the distinguished audience before 
him, is easily understood. But the Lord who is 
to be adored by all could certainly not bow to 
an audience, as worship of someone beyond 
him is an impossible fantastic concept. But 
there is the question in the line from the 
Mahabharata: kimartham tapyate tapah—-_Why does 
Vishnu, lying on the serpent couch on the 
waters, perform penance ? It is for the good 
of the universe and to set an example of exer- 
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tion for achievement. He has actually nothing 
to be active about, but yet is ever-active, even 
in sleep. 


It is very interesting that these two icono- 
graphic concepts are brought together in 
several invocations and inscriptions. In the 
large Leiden grant of Rajaraja, the invocatory 
verse describes Siva and Devi playing on Mount 
Kailasa and Vishnu in yoganidra on the milky 
ocean. This is a significant reference to Nata- 
raja and Govindaraja who are the tutelary 
deities of the Cholas. The word vihara, play, 
is here dance as a pastime. Siva is the dancer 
and Devi is the witness or the appreciative 
audience. Here itself is a suggestion of the 
dynamic and static forms of both. As the Chola 
family itself emanates from the sun, there is also 
a salutation to Surya in the verse. May the 
royal house of the Cholas protect the entire 
world from all afflictions as long as the moon- 
crested Lord sports on Kailasa with his consort, 
Hari sustains his yogic slumber on the serpent 
couch on the milky ocean, and the sun, light 
of the universe, completely eliminates darkness: 
Javat katlasasaile viharati bhagavan indumaulis 
svadevya yavat kshiramburasau harir ahisayane yoga- 
nidram tanoti_yavad dhvantam nitéintam vyapanayati 
ravir visvalokaikadipas tdvat payad apayadd ayam 
akhilamahimandalam cholavamSah (Epigraph. Ind. 
22, p. 238). 


In Rashtrakita inscriptions, there is usually 
an invocatory verse which again brings together 
the concept of Padmanabha and Siva together. 
May that Lord protect you, whose navel lotus 
was made his abode by Brahma, and Siva, 
by whose charming digit of the moon, the sky 
is adorned: sa vovpad vedhasa dhama yannabhi- 
kamalam kritam haras cha Jasya kantendukalaya 
kam alankritam (Epigraph. Ind. 3, p. 105). 


Here is a reference to Padmanabha, Vishnu 
on the serpent couch in yoganidra and Siva 
moon-crested dancing in the sky. Reference 
here to the moon adorning the sky is a veiled 
allusion to Siva’s dance in the sky itself in 
chidambara. In another inscription of the Bana 
king Vikramaditya IT, Siva as creator, pro- 
tector and destroyer and Vishnu as Seshagayi 
are brought together. May that Siva assure 
you prosperity, whose pair of feet is tinged with 
the cluster of red rays from innumerable gems 
on the crowns of the hosts of celestials bent in 
adoration, the true comprehension of whom is 
impossible even for the Vedas themselves, and 
whom the seers consider as the creator, pro- 
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tector and destroyer of the entire universe. May 
that Narayana (whose abode is water) protect 
you, whose pair of feet is saluted by hosts of 
celestials, who lying eternally on the snake 
couch looks charmingly beautiful like the blue 
mountain Afjanadri, thrown into the ocean 
by asuras and devas, discarding the use of the 
Mandara hill for the churning of the ocean 
again, this time to obtain fresh and sweeter 
ambrosia: yatiatvaprakatikritavatitaram  vedofr 
nalam yatas sthityutpattilayas samastajagatam yam 
manvate yoginah sakshannamrasurendravrindama- 
kutavydlinaratnavalisonamsuvrajaranpitanghriyugalo 
bhiityai Sivas sostu vah kshirodam mathitam 
manobhir atulam devasurair mandaram hitvakshipta 
ivaitjanadrir iva yas tatrddhikam rdajate yo bho- 
gindranivishtamiirtir anisam bhityomyitasyaptaye rak- 
shed vah suravrindavanditapadadvandvas sa ndara- 
yanah (Epigraph. Ind. 3, p. 75). 


Siva’s purpose of three eyes is indeed very 
suggestive. He is of the nature of light. Siva 
himself in one of his forms, the Lingodbhava, 
is a sthanu or a pillar of light. There is a medie- 
val verse which describes the flame issuing 
from Siva’s head as a flame of knowledge, as 
the flame darting to suggest his omniscience. 
The purpose of his three eyes—fire, sun and 
moon—is to burn the miseries of the world, 
to illumine and gladden the world. It is a fire 
not for consuming the good in the universe, 
but only to destroy the evil. It burns only the 
miseries of the world, and the light issuing from 
it illumines and gladdens: tat paiu vas tritayam 
i$varalochananam agnyarkasomamayamirtidharam 
samantat yallokaduhkhadahanapratibhasanadisvapy- 
Gyanani kripaydnudinam karoti (Epigraph. Ind. 
9, p. 185). This verse, from the Sihawa stone 
inscription of Karna Raja, is most illuminating 
in giving the true nature of Siva. It may be 
recalled that the fire that Siva carries in his 
hand also similarly destroys and protects. 


Similarly, the Banahalli plates of Kadamba 
Krishna Varma, gives exactly the same attri- 
butes to Vishnu as for Siva, the pafichakritya. 
Vishnu creates, preserves, destroys and creates 
illusion in the world. This is the Vaishnava 
Maya, which he again removes for granting 
liberation: _jagatpravrittisamharasrishimayadharo 
harih (Epigraph. Ind. 6, p. 18). 


The pralaya tandava of Siva is described in a 
stotra where he is pictured as dancing by him- 
self, alone, when the entire universe has been 
burnt out: kalpantakdle bhuvanani dagdhva visvant 
yo nrityati bhiirililah sa kalarudrovatu mam nisithe. 


The same is found in the case of Vishnu also 
in the Pehoa prasasti of Mahendrapala. Vishnu, 
as SeshaSAyi, alone sleeps when at the deluge, 
the moon is gone, the mountains have dis- 
appeared, the sun extinguished, mankind lost, 
the stars fallen, the earth gone under and the 
oceans, all become one mass of water: yédte 
yamavatipatau Ssikharishu kshameshu  sarvatmana 
dhvaste dhvantaripau jane vighatite sraste cha tara- 
gane bhrashte bhivalaye gateshu cha tatha ratna- 
kareshvekatam eko yas svapiti pradhdnapurushah 
payat sa vas Sarngabhnit (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 244). 


Ratnakara, in his monumental Haravijaya, 
wonderfully brings together the concept of 
Seshasayi Vishnu and Natesa. While Sesha, 
who is asesha or endless, with the power of 
immanence of the Almighty, common to 
both—Vishnu also means immanent, Iévara 
signifies the all-powerful and all-embracing. 
The context here is pralaya, the universe in 
the waters of the deluge. The only survivors 
in the deluge are Seshasayi and NateSa; and 
Sesha still holds up the universe on his hoods 
in the pralaya waters. At the end of the kalpa, 
in the deluge on the milky ocean, the foe of 
Madhu, with his yoganidra, disturbed by the 
pandemonium of wondrous action and speech, 
as the three worlds entered his stomach, made 
Sesha, the only surviving one, his couch to 
rest on. The same Sesha, experiencing ex- 
cruciating pain, still manages to breathe, while 
holding up the earth, slipped from the shoulders 
of the elephants of the quarters, jerked down 
by the movements of the taéndava dance of Siva, 
in consonance with the commencement of the 
deluge of the universe: kalpavadhavadhipayodht 
yamekam eva baddhispadam madhuripus sayanicha- 
kara kukshipravishtabhuvanatrayachitracheshtavya- 
haravibhramaviluptasamadhinidrah Seshas sa yasya 
bhuvanapralayavataraparyaptatandavapartkramanam- 
-yamanam dikkuiijaramsasikharaskhalitam kathamchid 
urvim dadhachchhvasiti gadham upodhakhedah (Hara- 
vijaya 36. 33-34). 


In Chidambaram, there is a happy blend of 
Nataraja and Rafganatha as Seshasayi, as 
in close proximity, Vishnu as Govindraja is 
asleep on his serpent couch. The significance 
of these two, almost identical, concepts has 
been made very clear in an illuminating essay 
by B. R. Rajam Ayyar in his delightful book, 
Rambles in Vedanta. Vishnu is not awake, nor 
asleep, nor in a dream, but in a state beyond 
all these—iuriyavastha, beyond jagrat, svapna and 
sushupti. The conch in his hand symbolises 
ether, the sky, receptacle of sound. The sound 
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is produced. Like the drum of Nataraja, the 
conch of Seshasayi produces sound and this is a 


symbol of creation. The wheel or the flaming 


chakra is a symbol of destruction and transfor- 
mation. It does not kill, but purifies. Like the 
flame in Nataraja’s hand, it is the means of 
rejuvenation, a new life vouchsafed after des- 
troying dross. It is also a symbol of the cycle of 
births and deaths, the maya of Vishnu, the very 
charm of life, which revolves in an eddy, in 
which, ignorant souls lose themselves and are 
saved only by his grace. Comparable to this is 
the kundali, the snake that curls in circles, sheds 
slough and dons fresh skin every time, suggest- 
ing a perennial entry into and exit from life 
in a new and ever new phantasy of origination 
and demise, constituting the cycle of existence. 
Siva’s snake encircling the hand, his ear lobe, 
his matted locks, his wrists and even his ankles, 
his waist, are all kundalas or circlets indicative 
of this. In the form of Nataraja, there is a hand 
around which a snake is shown encircled, or 
he holds a reptile which entwines itself into 
circles. The gadaé of Vishnu is the power to 
eliminate or destroy and protect. The gad@ is 
symbol of Vishnu’s prabhuiva, to protect the 
weak and destroy the evil. The hand of Siva 
in abhaya itself suggests this. The hand for pro- 
tection assures protection, not to the wicked 
but to the good. The lotus in the hand of 
Vishnu is a symbol of rasa (water), beauty, 
charm, gaity of the world, all that is good, 
including deeds of merit. One has to bring to 
one’s mind the colour analysis of Ruskin who 
waxes eloquent in describing the glory of the 
Lord’s creation, wherein attractive and inviting 
colours as of butterflies, birds, flowers and 
other sweet, pure, innocent and lovable objects 
of the universe are a contrast to the hideous 
hue of detestable objects like the toad, viper, 
alligator and so forth. The pleasing hue of the 
lotus is an indication of the charm of righteous 
life, which alone in the perception of the 
Almighty is life. Similarly, in the case of danc- 
ing Siva, the purest celestial river on his aids, 
with the sweet and inviting moon in its vicinity, 
appearing almost like a lotus sprung out of the 
water, is an indication of the same aspect. 
Siva crushes ignorance under foot, destroys 
it in whatever form it comes, whether it 
:< like the dark monster of an elephant or 
the hideous dwarf crushed by him. It is 
the symbol of overcoming evil even as he 
dances. In the other case, even as he is 


asleep, Vishnu destroys Madhu and Kaitabha, 
the twin monsters of ignorance, and the des- 
truction is by just crushing them, as he 1s still 
recumbent. 


The spirit of bringing together, in contem- 
plating the Lord of the stage, dancing and 
asleep, accounts for such hymnal examples 
as the one of Appayya Dikshita when he visited 
Chidarhbaram and composed verses simul- 
taneously referring to Nataraja and Ranga- 
natha (in Chidarhbaram styled Govindaraja). 
At the sight of the two images, so close together, 
conveying identical import, the great philoso- 
pher burst into poetry. I bow to the Lord of Ma 
(Lakshmi) and the Lord of Uma, the god with 
the hooded snake as his couch, and the celestial 
who wears as his ornament the hooded snake, 
the destroyer of the demon Mura and the 
vanquisher of the demons of Pura (Tripura), 
the opponent of the demon Bana and the enemy 
of Asamabana (Kama, whose flowery arrows 
are odd in number—five). Let him wear yellow 
silk or even the quarters, let him go on an eagle 
mount or the humped bull, let him sleep or 
gaily dance on the stage, I see no difference in 
the Almighty: méramanam umaéramanam phana- 
dharatalpam phanadharakalpam muramathanam pu- 
ramathanam vande banarim asamabanarim. vastam 
pisangam vasanam diso vd garutmata yatu kakud- 
mata va nidratu va nrityatu va dhirangam bhedam na 
pasyami parasya vastunah (Appayyadikshitendravi- 
jy, p. 79). 


In the same strain, Samarapungava Dikshita, 
a great poet and a disciple of Appayya Dikshita, 
describes the oneness of Rangasayi, the sleeper 
on the stage, Vishnu at Srirangam, and Siva 
the great dancer in the temple at Jambukes- 
varam, contiguous to Srirafgam. May that 
emperor of all celestials protect us, who has 
his sportive residence in the island on the river 
Kaveri, the daughter of the Sahya mountain, 
to whom the ocean-girdled earth may be a 
spouse or a chariot, the lover of the blue lilies 
(moon), his eye or the crest jewel, the great 
ocean his abode or his quiver, the Lord of 
hooded serpents, his sleeping couch or his 
bracelets: samsari syandani va jaladhirasanaya 
lochani Sekhari va netra nilotpalanam udadhipari- 
vridhenalayt tiinavan va paryanki kankanit va 
phanidharapatina sahyabhiibhritkumarimadhyalanka- 
ralilavasatir avatu mam devatasdrvabhaumah 
(Yatraprabandha 5, 129). 
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Chapter Four 


KARANAS PRESENTED IN SIVA’S TANDAVA 


Siva is conceived as the supreme master of 
dance as of music. He is, even in early Pallava 
sculpture, shown as the preceptor of the 
tandava to Tandu and Bharata, the great ex- 
ponents of this art. As this is primarily a visual 
art, great dexterity is required in the appro- 
priate use of limbs and organs to convey the 
exact import of the literary piece intended to 
be portrayed in the language of gesticulation. 
The great architect of the Brihadigvara Temple 
at Tanjavir, at the instance of Rajaraja and 
Rajendra, great patrons of art and culture and 
particularly of dance, has carved a series of 
panels depicting Siva himself performing these 
Karanas. It may be recalled that the Chola 
country was a land of culture and art, as 
reflected in such names of regions as_nitya- 
vinoda valanadu, where the emperor had presen- 
ted a fabulous number of four hundred dancers 
to the great temple, where he consecrated the 
gigantic Sivalinga, named after himself Raja- 
rajesvara, and the most magnificent Nataraja 
in metal in the south. This series of dance 
panels is a triumphant expression of the em- 
peror’s devotion to Adavallan, the Lord of dance 
of Chidambaram, who was his most adored 
deity, and in whose presence, in the golden 
hall of that great temple, he had depicted 
himself, more than once, with a full retinue, 
including his queens, and probably his sister 


also, in the paintings that adorn the walls of 


the perambulatory passage around the central 
cell. 


This is almost a reiteration of the attributes 
to Siva, in the opening verse of Abhinayadar- 
pana, angikam bhuvanam yasya vachikam sarva- 
vanmayam, aharyam chandrataradi tam vande sattvi- 
kam sivam, where the Lord’s movement of the 
body is the whole world, whose speech is the 
entire expanse of language, whose adornment 
and attire are the moon and stars and the 
like and who is the very embodiment of moods. 


The panels start from the east (Fig. 1) and 
proceed clockwise on the walls, to the south, 
west and north. There are ten karanas facing east, 
twenty-seven south, thirty-one west and thirteen 
north. The whole series has not been completed, 
and of the hundred and eight there are only 
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eighty-one numbers: and the unhewn blocks of 
stone further upon the north (Fig. 2) and eastern 
walls show that there was a sudden halt. Even 
the carvings themselves have not been given 
that finish that would have been expected if 
they had been carved at a leisurely pace by 
the sculptor. He was probably intending to 
finish roughly the entire series before he could 
chisel out the details for all of them. The 
general proportion and the flavour of the 
sculptural mode is clearly early Chola of the 
beginning of the 11th century, co-eval with the 
construction of the Brihadisvara temple itself. 


Siva in all these panels is easily distinguished 
by his four arms and the attributes he carries, 
like the axe, trident, snake and so forth. It is 
interesting to compare this earlier series, which 
is nearer the spirit of Bharata’s text, with the 
later series, also of the Chola period from the 
gopura at Chidarhnbaram. In describing the 
panels one after the other, the number of the 
sculptured panel is mentioned first and the 
name of the karana, with the number according 
to the order in Bharata’s text is given next. 
Where there is no comment, the panel here 
and the panel at Chidarnbaram correspond 
exactly. Where they differ, the differences are 
pointed out, and the proximity of the karanas 
to the text in their portrayal is also indicated, 
whether at Tafjavir or at Chidarhnbaram. 


The sculptural panel number | (Fig. 3) repre- 
sents the first karana according to Bharata, ice. 
talapushpaputa. Though Siva is four-armed, 
his main hands are brought together in pushpa- 
puja, while the other two hands hold, one the 
drum and the other, what looks like fire. The 
text is. correctly followed—vame pushpaputah 
parsve. Even the commentary vamapdarsve saush- 
thavena vamastanakshetre pushpaputahastabandha iti 
1s clearly followed by representing the hands in 
union nearer the left side of the chest. There 
is a slight bend towards the left which is also 
prescribed by the text sannatam parsvam. The 
right foot is in agratalasafichara, with heel raised 
and the toes stretched on the ground. All this 
is clearly seen in the Brihadiévara temple 
panel, which is even better than the Chidarh- 
baram one in illustrating the karana. This 
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karana is for scattering flowers in adoration at 
the commencement of dance and is specially 
referred to in appropriate context in the 
nandi stoka of Harsha’s Ratndvali, padagrasthitaya 
muhus stanabharenanitaya namratam sambhos sas- 
prihalochanatrayapadam yantya tadaradhane _ hri- 
matyd swrastlitah sapulakasvedodgamotkampaya vis- 
lishyan kusumanjalir girijaya kshipto’ natre patu vah. 
The name talapushpaputa is itself explained by 
Abhinavagupta, as from the position of both 
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Fic. 1, Beginning of the panels illustrating karanas demonstrated by 
Siva himself, towards the end here is talapushpaputa, Chola, 
IIth century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taijdviir. They begin on 
ihe east corridor, south wing of the first floor of the vimana. 





Fic. 2. Panels illustrating the karanas demonstrated by Siva himself, 
Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadiivara temple, Tafijduiir. 
Some of them towards the end are unfinished on the north corridor 

of the first storey of the vimana. 


feet and hands in agratalapada and pushpaputa 
respectively, agratalapadapushpaputayogadekade- 
Sasiichanam namedam talapushpaputam tt. 


Sculptured panel 2 (Fig. 4) in thisseries repre- 
sents svastikarechita which is the seventh karana 
according to Bharata’s text. There is thus here 
a slight transposition by bringing in a later 
karana earlier. Similarly, two earlier ones are 
shown later. Three karanas, vartita, valitoru and 
apaviddha are unrepresented. 


The svastikarechita is a repeated moment with 
first the hands stretched in rechita, bent (aveddha) 





Fic. 3. Panel showing talapushpaputa, karana /, Chola, I 1th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taijdviir. 





Fic. 4. Panel No. 2 svastikarechita, karana 7, Chola I]th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taiijdvir. 


to form a svastika against the chest and released 
again to finally rest on the waist. It is this 
position of the hands resting on the waist that 
is shown in the sculpture, both in the Briha- 
digvara temple and at Chidambaram. This 
karana is for entertaining the audience, i.e. 
through pure dance following ‘ala and Jaya, 
i.e. nritta: etachcha yatra nrittam eva pradhanyen@® 
bhineyam tavatkalam praharshadiyoge tatra tatra 


prayujyate. 


The sculptured panels 3 and 4 are not 
intended to represent any particular ‘arana. 


Sculptured panel 5 (Fig. 5)represents samana- 
kha, karana 5 of the text, where itis a ryju or straight 
position, as one normally stands. That 1s why 
Bharata describes it dehas svabhaviko patra bhavet 
samanakham. This is the first position at the 
commencement of dance—etachcha prathamapra- 
vese nritte drisyate. 


It is noteworthy that in all these cases where 
$4 has four hands, it is the principal hands 
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Fic. 


5. Panel No. 5, samanakha, karana 5, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taiijavir. 


Fic. 6. Panels No. 6 and 7; 6 is lina, karana 6, Chola, 11th century 


ALD., Brihadisvara templ:, Taiijaviir, 





Fic. 7. Sculptured panel 8, mandalasvastika. karana 8, Chola, I 1th 
century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijdviir. 
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Fic. 8. Sculptured panels No. 9 and 10; 9 is mikuttaka, karana 





9, Chola 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taijavur. 


Fic, 9. Sculptured panel 1], katichinna, karana, JJ, Chola, 11th 





century A.D., Brthadisvara temple, T afijdvir. 


Fic. 10. Sculptured Panels } 2 and 13. ardharechitaka and vakshassvas- 


tika, karanas 





12 and 13, Chola, I1th century A.D., 
Brihadisvara temple, Taitjaviir. 


: 
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that are shown in the appropriate dance pos- 
ture. Thus, here the principal pair of arms 1s 
shown hanging at ease. 


Of the next two sculptural panels, 6 and 7 
(Fig. 6), the former represents lina, karana 6, with 
the hands in paiadka brought together to form 
aijali, and with the head and neck a little 
bent in salutation. The sculpture clearly 
follows the text patdkanjali vakshastham prasari- 
tasirodharam nihafichitamsakiitam cha _ tallinam 
karanam. This is to convey the sense of friendly 
request, and not adoration of gods, when 
afjali goes over the head—etachcha priyaprar- 
thanavakyabhinaye, devatapraname tu Strasthah. 


Sculptured panel number 8 (Fig. 7) represents 
mandalasvastika, which is karana 8 of Bharata’s 
text. It clearly indicates the hands in svastika 
and the legs in mandalasthdna, the feet a little 
apart. However, the hands in svastika do not 
have the palms and fingers facing the audience 
as explained in Abhinavagupta’s commentary. 
Pranmukha no doubt definitely means this; but 
both at Tafjavir and at Chidambaram, the 
representations appear to reverse this, as the 
palm is inward, facing the chest, rather than 
the audience. This is to convey the idea of 
repudiation—nikaravakyarthabhinaye. 


Of the two sculptured panels beyond this, 
number 9 and 10 (Fig. 8), the former is ntkuttaka, 
which is karana 9 of Bharata’s text. Here there 
is a lowering and raising of the body with 
the hands and legs in action, the former with 
the fingers in alapallava, suggesting wonder, 
coming down and going up over the shoulder 
in nikuttana, as the legs also move in consonance. 
The text is nikuttitau yada hastau svabahuSirason’- 
tare padau nikuttitau chaiva jheyam tatiu nikutta- 
kam. Nikuttana itself is unnamanam vinamanam 
syad angasya nikuttanam. The karana is to imply 
self adulation—svatmasambhavananishaye. 


Sculptured panel number 11 (Fig. 9) is kati- 
chinna karana, which is the eleventh in the text of 
Bharata. The sculptural panel here is different 
from that at Chidarnbaram in regard to the 
hands and probably represents a different 
movement, chosen by the sculptor. The main 
feature about katichinna is the twist or the 
gyratory movement of the waist—kalimadhyasya 
valanachchhinna. The pallava pose of the hands 
over the shoulders is to be repeated. Since 
pallava is holding the hands in pataka, across 
at the wrist in svastika and taken apart, the 
position as represented in the sculpture from 





Fic. 11. Panels No. 13 and 14, vakshassvastika and unmattaka, 
karanas J/3 and /4, Chola, I]th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tafijdvir. 


Tanjavar is nearer the text than that at 
Chidarnbaram—manibandhanamuktau tu patakau 
pallavau smritau. This karana is mainly to express 
wonder vismayapradhanavakyarthabhinaye chasya 
prayogah. The initial use of pallava itself 1s to 
suggest wonder—vismayapradhanyakhyapanayai- 
vatra pallavasyddau prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 12 is karana 12 (Fig. 
10), ardharechitaka, in Bharata’s text. The text 1s 
followed both here, as well as at Chidarnbaram, 
though the hands in one panel are reversed in 
the other. As explained in Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary, while the sthana is mandala, there 
is the ntkuttita action in the right foot, the 
right hand extended, while the left, in khata- 
kamukha, is on the chest—mandala eva sthanake 
sthitvua karo vakshasit khatakaémukhah suchimukhena 
hastenapagamapirvakam viddho nikatayojttah. The 
karana connotes inappropriate action—efach- 
chasamanjasacheshtapradhanavakyarthabhinaye. 


Sculptured panel number 13 (Fig. 11) corres- 
ponds to vakshassvastika which is also number 13 
in the text. This clearly follows the text both 
here as well as at Chidambaram, as both the 
hands and the feet are crossed—svastikau charanau 
yatra karau vakshast rechitau nikufichitam tatha 
vaksho vakshassvastikam eva tat. 


In the Tanjavir panel, however, the nikun- 
chita of the chest is clearly indicated, which is 
very significant, as this is vakshassvastika, and 
the chest has to bend forward a bit—abhugnam 
tad urah. This point is missed at Chidambaram. 
The hands in samdamsa, which are not specified 
in the text, probably suggest Siva’s teaching 
aspect. This karana is only to convey the sense 
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of bashfulness and compassion: /ajjitajdldnu- 
tapapradhanavakyarthe evasya prayojanam. 


Sculptured panel number 14 (Fig. 11) is unma- 
ttaka, karana 141n the text. In this, however, the 
Chidambaram panel scores over the Tanjaviar 
one, as the hands thrown up sidewise in rechita 
at Chidambaram are nearer the text—rechitau 
tu karau_yada. In the Tanjavir panel, the hands 
are not clearly rechita. This karana is to connote 
the pride of glamorous wifehood—etasydatisau- 
bhagyadijanitagarvavishayah prayogah. 





Sculptured panel 15 (Fig. 12) is svastika, karana 
15 of the text. Since both the hands and feet 





Fic. 12. Panels No. 15 and 16, svastika and prishthasvastika, : 7 eee | ) ar eles 
karanas, 15 and 16, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara are In svastika - both the panels, they clearly 
temple, Tafijavitr follow the definition of the text. This karana is to 


suggest hate, negation and secrecy—dveshanant- 
shedharahasye cha vakydrthe’ bhinetavyesya prayogah. 


Sculptured panel 16 (Fig. 12) is prishthasvasti- 
ka, karana 16 of the text. In the Chidambaram 
panel, it is a complete back view, while the 
Tanjavur panel depicts a twist of the hip and 
buttocks, and is very expressive. Several quick 
movements of the hands and feet, composing the 
hands and feet as described in the text, cannot 
be expected to be shown in one moment of the 
karana. Yet, the position depicted is suggestive 
of the prishthasvastika. The purpose of this 
karana is the same as of the earlier one, though 
because of the back view it to some degree 
suggests battle. 





In the same way, sculptured panel | 7(Fig.13), 
Fic. 13. Panel No. 17, diksvastika, katana 17, Chola, 11th century depicting diksvastika, karana 17, clearly follows 

A-D., Brihadifoora! temple, Tanjdvir. the text by almost suggesting a three-quarters 
view of the hands and legs in trying to create 
the svastika pose from an angle. In the panel at 
Chidambaram, it represents the back view and 
it is only the profile of the face which could 
suggest diksvastika. As this karana is a continua- 
tion of the earlier two, it should weave out a 
picture of nritta, pure dance cadence the 
scope of which excludes conveying an idea 
through gesticulation. Abhinavagupta explains 
its use as prayogaschasya gitaparivarteshu, which 
parwarta of limbs is explained further on in 
the text as yada gitavasadangam bhityo bhiiyo 
nivartate tatradyam abhineyam syachchhesham nrit- 
tena yojayet. 


The sculptured panel 18 ( Fig.14) corresponds 
to alataka, karana 18 of the text, The panel here 
at Tanjavir is somewhat different from the 


Fic. 14, Panels No. 18 and 19, alataka and katisama, karanas J 8 and Ne a Chidarhbaram, but here the right 
19, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tahjévir. hand and the left leg are in a correct position, 
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Fic. 15. Panels No. 20 and 2], akshiptarechita and vikshipta- 
kshipta, karanas 20 and 21, Chola, 11th century A.D., 
Brihadisvara temple, Tafijaviir. 





Fic. 16, Panels No. 22 and 23, ardhasvastika and afichita, karanas 
22 and 23, Chola, Ilth century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Taiijavur. 


according to Abhinavagupta’s description, i.e. 
the nitamba hasta for the hand and the approa- 
ching drdhvajdnu in the case of the leg. This 
karana finds its use for light pure dance— 
prayogaschasya lalitanrittavishaye. 


Sculptured panel number 19 (Fig. 14) corres- 
ponds to katisama, karana number 19 of the text. 
In this, there is agreement between the panels 
here and at Chidambaram. In the Tanjavir 
panel, the position of the leg clearly suggests svas- 
tikapasrita, as required in the text, i.e. the release 
of the feet from svastika, and the hands are on 
the navel and the hip—ndbfi-katt-sthitau, and 
there is a slight bend and rise of the chest in 
both the panels to answer parsvam udvahitam ; 
and udvahita as explained by Bharata is ardhva- 
gatam uro jneyam. This is a karana to be used by 
the sitradhara for the worship of jarjara, Indra’s 





Fic. 17. Panels No. 24 and 25, bhujangatrasita and tirdhvajanu, 
karanas 24 and 25, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tafijdviir. 





Fic. 18. Panels No. 26 and 27, nikuiichita and mattalli, karanas 26 
and 27, Chola, JJth century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Taitjavar. 


dhvaja, that was used to overcome obstacles— 
jarjarabhimantrandvasare siitradharenayam prayokta- 
vyah. 


Sculptured panel 20 (Fig. 15) corresponds to 
akshiptarechita, karana 20 of the text. In the sculp- 
ture from Tanjavir, the left hand is on the 
chest and the other almost rechita, or akshipta, as 
Abhinavagupta has described it. The legs also 
follow the commentary in being afichita and 
siichi. This karana presents bestowal and receipt 
—tyagopadanaparamparatmani cha vakyarthe’ bhine- 
tavye sya prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 21 (Fig. 15) corres- 
ponds to vikshiptakshipta, karana 21. The panels 
at Chidarnbaram and Tanjavir differ in the 
portrayal of the karanas. But there is a move- 
ment of stretching forward the hand and leg 
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and ardhamattalli, 
karanas 26 and 27, Chola, ith century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tafijavur. 


Fic. 19. Panels No. 27 and 28, mattalli 


alternatively, as indicated at Chidambaram, 
while at Tafijavur, the movement in the 
sculpture, as well as the stretching out the right 
leg, indicates the same attempt at fulfilling the 
definition of this karana according to the 
text. This karana is to convey the sense 
of simple movement backward and forward 
or in a fight—gamandgamanapradhane vakyarthe 
chasya —_prayogah, yuddhaniyuddhacharisthanake 
Sanchare va. 


Sculptured panel number 22 (Fig. 16) corres- 
ponds to ardhasvastika, karana 22 of the text. Both 
the panels beautifully agree and also clearly 
follow the text, as the legs are in svastika, the left 
hand on the chest and the right hand on the hip. 
It should not be said that the sculpture does not 
follow the text since the right hand is not in 
karthasta. The text karihastam cha dakshinam is 
to be corrected to katihastam cha dakshinam, 
which would clearly support the sculpture. 
Abhinavagupta specially notes the variant 
readings—katihastam iti kechit pathanti. As this 
is svastika only of the legs, it is ardhasvastika, 
padabhyameva svatikayogad ardhasvastikam. 


Sculptured panel 23 (Fig. 16) corresponds to 
anchita,karana 23 of the text. This karana is correct- 
ly shown at Tafijavir, while at Chidambaram, 
the sculptor has confused karihasta for Katihasta. 
The text clearly states that this karana is to be 
exactly like the previous one and one of the 
arms is to approach the nose, as depicted here. 
The right hand in karihasta at Chidarhbaram is 
explained by mistaking the text. It should be 
katthasta. This is to express one’s great wonder 
and curlosity—svatisayakautukapradhéne vakyarthe 
prayogah. 
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Fic. 20. Panels No. 29 and 30, rechitanikuttita and padapavid- 
dhaka, karanas 29 and 30, Chola, lth century A.D., 
Brihadisvara temple, Tafijdvir. 


Sculptured panel 24 (Fig. 17) corresponds to 
bhujangatrasita, karana 24 of the text. The main 
points here are the position of the leg and the 
twist of the waist. As there is no specific men- 
tion of the position of the hands, the hands of 
the previous karanas continue. Viewed this way, 
the Tanijavir panel is very faithful. The text, 
kutichitam padam utkshipya tryasram iirum vivarta- 
yet, 1s clearly shown in Tanjavir. However, the 
Chidarhbaram panel shows the hands diffe- 
rently. Abhinavagupta suggests dolahasta and 
khatakamukha for the hands. At Chidarnbaram 
it is dandahasta and abhaya. In a way, therefore, 
the Tafijavir panel is closer to Abhinavagupta. 
The position of the legs, however, is a completed 
action at Tafijavir, while it is being brought 
into position at Chidarhbaram. This is a 
karana to faithfully portray the natural move- 
ment of fright at the sight of a snake—karanam 
tdam uktariipam asankitadrishtanikatatas Sar patra- 
savishtasyeva gatisamvarte bhujangatrasitam. 


Sculptured panel number 25 (Fig. 17) answers 
irdhvajanu, karana 25 of the text. As far as the 
legs are concerned, the position is answered in 
both the panels. The text, kuichitam padam 
utkshipya janustanasamam nyaset, 1s faithfully 
followed, but as the hands are optional, they 
differ in both the panels. The hemistich, 
proyogavasagau hastau, gives the sculptor the 
option. In the Tafijavir panel, which is in 
consonance with the commentary, the left 
hand is in khatakamukha on the chest, while 
the right hand is in ardhvamukha alapallava. 


Sculptured panel number 26 (Fig. 18) corres- 
ponds to nikuiichita, karana 26 of the text. In the 
Tanjavir panel, the raised leg, vrischika, is not so 
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Fic, 21. Panel No. 31, valita, karana 3], Chola, Ilth century A.D., 
Brihadisvara temple, Taiijdviir, 





Fic. 22, Panel No. 32, ghirnita, karana 32, Chola, 11th century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taiijaviir. 





Fic. 23. Panels No. 33 and 34, lalita and dandapaksha, karanas 33 
and 34, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Tafjavir, 


high up as in the Chidambaram panel, but the 
hands are nearer the commentary of Abhina- 
vagupta than in the Chidambaram figure. 
One is on the chest and the other nearer the 
head, as Abhinavagupta would have them be 
—paschat prasadritam charanam kritva tadekam cha 
hastam sirahparsvakshetre aralam dvitiyam cha nasa- 
grakshetranusart vakshasyaralameva kuryat. ‘This 
karana is to indicate eagerness to cross the 
ocean, like Hanuman, or argumentation, or 
deep meditation, etachchakasagamanonmukhavi- 
tarkapranidhanadipradhane vakyarthabhinaye. 


Sculptured panel number 27 (Fig. 18) corres- 
ponds to mattalli, karana number 27 of the text. 
This is nearly like the Chidarhnbaram panel, 
though not completely. The left hand is away in 
action. The motion of the feet is indicated in 
both and the total action of udveshtita and apa- 
veshtita is indicated in the fast moving upward 
and downward position of the hands in the Taf- 
javir panel. Abhinavaguptastates that the usage 
of the plural in udveshtitapaviddhatscha hastath 
is to enjoin continuous action for the hands 
—bahuvachanam punahpunarittham kriyett siichayati. 
This karana is to express the uninterrupted 
abandon of one intoxicated madanam mattam 
tanotitt mattalli madotkalasya vipsdyogena karanena. 


Sculptured panel number 28 (Fig. 19) corres- 
ponds to ardhamattalli, karana 28 of the text. Both 
the panels agree and the left hand is raised in 
rechita while the right rests on the hip, as 
required in the text. The action of the feet is 
also clearly indicated in the sculpture. This 
is to express excess of intoxication farunama- 
davishayah prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 29 (Fig. 20) corres- 
ponds to rechitanikuttita. In this case, the Chidatm- 
baram panel follows the text better. At Tanjavar, 
the right hand is not fully rechzta, and the left 
hand is not at all dola. The movement of the 
hands in this karana suggests movement for- 
wards and backwards—dolahastasya prenkholitam 

yadvartanaya gamandgamane siichayatt. 


Sculptured panel number 30 (Fig. 20) repre- 
sents padapaviddhaka, karana 30 of the text. Both 
the panels are alike and follow the text. The 
legs, which were together are now apart, in 
depicting siicht and apakranta. The hands, in 
khatakamukha, are just above the navel and 
follow the text. 


Sculptured panel number 31 (Fig. 21) represe- 
nts valtta, karana 31 in the text also. The two 
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panels are different. While the Chidambaram 
panelis very far removed from the text, the panel 
from Tanjavir follows it closely. ‘The right leg 
is in siichi, the gyration of the hip and, conse- 
quently, of the torso also, 1s clearly shown, and 
of the hands, the apaviddha siichi 1s seen in the 
left hand; while the right hand, which is also 
in sarpasirsha, is away from the body. Can it 
be that it answers the commentary sa deha- 
kshetradapasritah karyah ? 


Sculptured panel 32 (Fig. 22) represents 
ghirnita, karana 32 of the text. Both the panels 





a ee : follow the text. In fact, there is great action in 
Se ea AS ae es Bn aaa. 
| the Tanjavir panel, where, in addition to the 
Fic. 24. Panel No. 35, bhujangatrastarechita, karana 35, Chola, charming flexion in the body, the legs slightly 


1UR century A-D., Brihadisoara temple, T alijdvir. removed from svastika—svastikdpasritah padah— 


make the left hand in dola, and the right 
hand in vartitaghirnita, twirling around, more 
effective. 


Sculptured panel 33 (Fig. 23) corresponds to 
lalita, karana 33 of the text. The Tafjavar panel 
shows the left hand in dold, instead of karthasta, 
while the right hand is vivartita. The Chidarh- 
baram panel no doubt shows the karihasta, 
but on the wrong side, as it is the right hand 
which is in karihasta. The kuttita of the foot is 
clear in both. If only the Chidarnbaram panel 
had reversed the position of the hands, it would 
have been an ideal representation of the des- 
cription of the text. Abhinavagupta describes 
the stages of the vartita movement of the right 
hand from nitamba and kefabandha, as it finally 
Fio. 25. Panels No. 36 end 37, npura and vaitakha rechitaka rests near the ear in tripataka. This is to indicate 


karanas 36 and 37, Chola, Ith century A.D., Brihadisvara a certain coquettish grace in dance. 
temple, Tafijdviir 





Sculptured panel number 34 (Fig. 23) represe- 
nts dandapaksha, karana 34 of the text. Though 
both are almost alike, the panel at Tanjavir 
is nearer the text, as the latéhasta rests on the 
iirdhvajanu leg, as required in the text. At 
Chidambaram, the hand is raised more than 
required, almost in rechita. The placing of the 
hand on the raised knee is clear here and 
answers urdhvajanu vidhayatha tasyopari latam 
nyaset. 


Sculptured panel number 35 (Fig. 24) an- 
swers bhujangatrastarechita, karana 35 of the text. 
In the Tafijavir panel, the position of the legs 
is in bhujangatrasita as required, and the hands 
are also to the left, though, however, not fully 
rechita, as specified. In the Chidarnbaram panel, 
the hands are even more expressive and clearly 





Fic. 26. Panels No. 38 and 39 bhramaraka and ch : 
Me I , d chatura, karan: = Ahanahe . ¥ se och 
38 and 39, Chola, I Ith century A.D., Brihadiévara pio rechita yatrobhavapn rechitau vamaparsvasthitau 
1 ofijavir. hastau, though the position of the feet is not 
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Fic. 27. Panels No. 40 and 41, bhujangafichitaka and dandakare- 
chita, karanas #0 and 41, Chola, I]th century A.D., Briha- 
disvara temple, T aiijaviir, 





Fic. 28. Panels No. 42 and 43, vrischikakuttita and katibhranta, 
karanas #2 and 43, Chola, JJth century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, T afijdviir. 





Fic. 29. Panels No. 44 and 45, latavrischika and chhinna, karanas 
44 and 45, Chola, Ith century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Taijavtir, 


correct. This is to suggest a moment of great 
alarm, after bhujangatrasita. 


Sculptured panel 36 is niipura, karana (Fig. 25) 
number 36 of the text. In both the panels the 
karana is correctly depicted. The hands thrown 
about in /atadrechitaka are expressive and probably 
itis at Tanjavir, where the gyration of the hip is 
clearer, because of the graceful movement of 
the torso expressed—irikam suvalitam kritvd, 
when Abhinavagupta adds bhramarikaya charya 
trikavalanam kritva. 


Sculptured panel number 37 (Fig. 25) is vazsa- 
kharechitaka, karana 37 of the text. It is better ex- 
pressed in the Tanjavir panel, as rechita of the 
hasta, pada, kati and grivad is complete and 
the vaisakhasthana, following the text, rechitau 
hastapadau cha kati griva cha rechita vatsakhas- 
thanakenaitad bhavet, also is portrayed; but in 
the Chidambaram panel the sthdna is a little 
different. This karana is in the sense of conveying 
or offering—etad karanam abhivahane. 


Sculptured panel number 38 (Fig. 26) is 
bhramaraka, karana 38 of the text. Both the panels 
follow the text. The twist ofthe torso is, however, 
clearer in the Chidambaram panel. The 
udveshtitalapallava of the hands is clearer in the 
Tafjavar panel. This karana indicates a haughty 
wheeling around—etaduddhatapartbhramanavishaye 
prayoktavyam. 


Sculptured panel number 39 (Fig. 26) answers 
chatura, karana 39 of the text. In the Tanjavir pa- 
nel, the left hand is alapallava, 1.e. atichita—anchita 
ityalapallavah, the right hand in chatura against 
chest and the right leg in kuttita, which is all 
quite correct. In the Chidambaram panel, the 
left hand is in danda or karihasta. The text, 
dakshinah kuttitah padah, which is very important 
in the chatura pose, is clear in both. This 
karana is to show the attitude of wonder 
in the jestor—etad vidiishakasya savismayasi- 
chyabhinayadau. 


Sculptured panel number 40 (Fig. 27) refers to 
bhujanganchitaka, karana 40 of the text. The 
Chidarhbaram panel correctly follows the text, 
except that the hands are reversed. In the 
panel from Tanjavar, the hands are not close 
to the text. The text, bhwangatrasttah pado 
dakshino rechitah karah latakhyascha karo vamo 
bhujanganchitakam bhavet, would have been 
excellently answered if the position of 
the hands at Chidambaram had _ been 
reversed. 


J! 





Fic. 30. Panels No. 46 and 47, vrischikarechita and vrischika, 
karanas 46 and 47, Chola, Ilth century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tafijavur. 


Sculptured panel number 41 (Fig. 27)represe- 
nts dandakarechita, karana 41 of the text. Both the 
panels show the hand and the foot thrown in 
danda form and are correct. The text, vikshiptam 
hastapadam tu samantad yatra dandavat rechyate 
taddhi karanam jneyam dandakarechitam, is well 
preserved. This karana is to suggest an over- 
bearing attitude—uddhatavishaye chasya prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 42 (Fig. 28) is 
vrischika kuttita, karana 42 of the text. The legis, no 
doubt, in v7schika in both the panels, but the 
hands over the shoulders in alapallava at 
Chidambaram are nearer the text, vrischikam 
charanam kritoa dvdvapyatha nikuttitau vidhatavyau 
karau explained by Abhinavagupta, dvdvapi 
hastau svabahuSirasyalapallavau nikuttitau paryd- 
yena vidadhyat. The hands are shown a little 
lower down against the chest in the Tafijavar 
panel. This panel is to convey wonder and a 
desire to move about in the sky—etachcha 
vismayakasagamanechchhadipradhane vakyarthe 
vishaye prayujyate. 


Sculptured panel number 43 (Fig. 28) is kati- 
bhranta, karana 43 of the text. The Chidarhbaram 
panel shows the legs differently from the text but 
at T'anjavir, though the text is followed, it is the 
reversed leg which is shown in Sachi. The 
katirechita is also clear here. Probably, the 
Katirechita is echoed in kararechita also; rather 
it is kararechita which is in consonance with 
Katirechita. Abhinavagupta, in his commen- 
tary, says that the hands, which are optional, 
may be in consonance with the katirechita— 
bhramarikaya cha charya karayoscha prayogavasa- 
gatvena katibhramanakale tayor api vyavartana- 
parivartanakaranam. This karana is for pure 
nyitta, where tala is supreme. 


I2 


Fic. 31. Panels No. 48 and 49, vyamsita and par$vanikuttaka, 
karanas #8 and 49, Chola, IJth century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tafijaviir. 


Sculptured panel 44 (Fig. 29) corresponds to 
latavrischika, karana 44 of the text. Both the panels 
agree. The right leg is lifted up in ortschika. 
The left leg rests on the ground and the left 
hand is thrown lightly in lata fashion, only 
instead of its being downward, the hand is 
a little raised. This karana is to represent 
descent from the sky—dékdsdd avapatane’sya 


prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 45 (Fig. 29) is 
chhinna, karana 45 of the text. The text, alapadmah 
katidese chhinna paryayasah kati vaisakhasthana- 
keneha tachchhinnam karanam bhavet, is clearly 
followed in both the panels at Tafjavar and 
at Chidambaram. At Tafijavir, the right 
hand in alapadma is on kati, while at Chidarh- 
baram, it is the left hand. This is easily ex- 
plained, as it is optional. It may be any hand 
shown thus. The vaisakhasthana is clear in both. 
his karana is to depict wiping of wounded 
limbs and breaking palm trees like Krishna— 
angapratisaranatalabhanjanadivishaye. 


Sculptured panel number 46 (Fig. 30) is vris- 
chikarechita, karana 46 of the text. Both the panels 
are alike. It is the moment after the hands in 
svastika are separated and thrown out in 
rechita that is chosen for depiction, as this is 
fully illustrative of speed in aerial movement. 
The leg is raised in vrischika, answering the 
text, urtschikam charanam kritva, for the foot 
and for the hands svastikau cha karavubhau 
rechitau viprakirnau cha karau. This karana illus- 
trates movement in the sky—etad akasayanake 
prayojyam. 


Sculptured panel number 47 (Fig. 30) is orts- 
chika, corresponding to karana 47 of the text. Here 
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Fic, 32, Panels No. 50 and 51, lalatatilaka and krantaka, karanas 
50 and 51, Chola, IJth century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
J afijavir. 





Fic. 33. Panels No. 52, 53 and 54, kufichita, chakramandala, 
uromandala, karanas 52, 53 and 54, Chola, I1th century 
A.D., Brihadigvara temple, Taiijavir. 





Fic. 34. Panels No. 55 and 56, akshipta and talavilasita, karanas 
55 and 56, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 
Taitjavirr. 


also, both the panels agree, but there is more 
hfe and movement in the Tanjavir panel. 
While the right leg is raised in vrischtka quite 
naturally, the buttocks are also a little elevated 
as in vrischika attitude. The hands are held 
over the shoulders. The exposition in the text, 
bahusirshanchitau hastau, and dirasannataprish- 
tham cha, can be clearly seen in the carving. 
This Aarana is used to connote aerial travel 
and the celestial elephant Airavana—asya- 
kasagatau cha atravanadivishaye prayogah. 


Sculptured panel 48 (Fig. 31) is vyamstia, karana 
48 of the text. In the two panels, the alidha posi- 
tion of the legs is very clearly answered, but apart 
from this, at Tafjavir, the hands are separated 
out in rechita, the right one upward but the left 
one proceeding from the chest so as to point 
downwards, as the text demands. The line, 
karau vakshasi rechitau tirdhvadhoviprakirnau cha, 
is clearly portrayed here. As the earlier move- 
ment is chosen at Chidambaram, both the 
hands are against the chest. It follows the text, 
karau vakshast rechitau. This karana shows 
movement in a flurry—etachcha vibhramadi- 
partkramavishayam. 


Sculptured panel number 49 (Fig. 31) corres- 
ponds to parsvanikuttaka, karana 49 of the text. 
The hastasvastika and nikuttita of the foot in the 
Tanjavir panel are more correctly portrayed 
here than at Chidambaram and follow the text, 
hastau tu svastikau parsve tatha pado nikuttitah. 
This karana is to suggest announcement or 
concealing — prakasanasamvaranabhyasapradhane 
vakyarthe chasya prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 50 (Fig. 32) is /alata- 
tilaka, karana 50 of the text. Though both follow 
the text, this karana is clearer at Tanjavir, where 
the text is fully followed and the foot actually 
rubs the forehead—vrischikam charanam knitoa 
padasyangushthakena tu lalatatilakam kuryallalata- 
tilakam tu tat. As the hands are optional, they 
are different in the two panels. This karana 
conveys the idea of Vidyadharas on the move— 
etatkaranam vidyadharagativishaye prayujyate. 


Sculptured panel number 51 (Fig. 32) is kran- 
taka, karana 51 of the text. In the Tanjavir panel, 
the leg is bent back and drawn forward, with 
hands stretched and drawn in. The left hand 1s 
in khatakamukha, as required in the text, ex- 
plained by Abhinavagupta in his commentary: 
hastau vichalya vyavartitakaranena dehakshetran- 
nishkrantah punah parivartitakaranenakshiptah sa 
vakshast khatakamukhah. In the Chidambaram 
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panel, the leg is stretched much more to sug- 
gest motion. This sarana is used to indicate 
haughty striding around—uddhataparikrame’ sya 


prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 52 (Fig. 33) repre- 
sents kufchita, Karana 52 of the text. The sculp- 
ture from Tanjavir, with both the right leg and 
hand bent, and left hand on the waist in 
alapallava, is correct and close to the text. At 
Chidambaram, it is not so. Abhinavagupta 
describes this as the tdndava of Siva in infinite 
joy — tadetannirbharanandapiirnadevasyabhinayavi- 
shaye prayoktavyam. The text, ddyah pado natah 
karyas savyahastascha kuiichitah utténo vamapar- 
Svasthas tat kufchitam, is clearly seen in the 
movement of the leg, bent and in action, the 
right hand similarly disposed, and the left in 
alapallava, to follow the commentary uttdndla- 
pallavariipo vamaparsve vidheyah. The bend of the 
torso suggests great movement. The face of 
Siva also beams with joy, as the Karana itself 
suggests Siva’s joy. 


Sculptured panel number 53 (Fig. 33) is cha- 
kramandala, karana 53 of the text. The Tafijavir 
panel is nearer the text, as the hands sway force- 
fully, while the free feet stride heavily, uddhatapa- 
rikramaparishkaranadivishaye, as Abhinavagupta 
would have it in the commentary. The direc- 
tions, pralambitabhyam bahubhyam and gatrenda- 
natena cha, are very clear in the sculpture. The 
Chidambaram panel, however, is misleading. 
This karana also, like krantaka, indicates haughty 
striding around. 


Sculptured panel number 54 (Fig. 33) is 
uromandala, karana 54 of the text. The sculpture 
from Tafijaviris very clear in depicting the des- 
cription in the text. The legs are taken apart 
from svastika and the hands in alapallava are 
vigorously twirled, closely following udveshtito 
bhaved eko dvitiyaschapaveshtitah bhramitavurasas 
sthane hyuromandalinau smritau. The panel in 
Chidarhbaram also, no doubt, follows the text, 
but is not as forceful as the former. 


Sculptured panel number 55 (Fig. 34) is 
akshipta, karana 55 of the text. Again here, the 
Tanjavir panel is nearer the text. The defini- 
tion, akshiptam hastapadam cha kriyate yatra vegatah, 
is clearly seen in the Tafijavar panel, while in 
the Chidarhbaram panel, the almost seated 
posture does not portray that much of action. 
The line of the commentary, akshiptaya padacharya 
parsvasya kttichinnamanena hastasya chaturasrasya 
khatakamukhya kshepah, is clearly portrayed in 
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Fic. 35, Panels No. 56 and 57, talavilasita, and argala, karanas 56 
and 5/7, Chola, Ilth century A.D., Brihadiivara temple, 
Taiijdvur 


Fic. 36. Panel No. 58, vikshipta, karana 58, Chola, 


| Ilth century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijavir. 


Fic. 37. Panels No. 59, 60 and 61, 4varta, dolapada and vivritta, 


karanas 59, 60 and 6l, Chola, JIth 


century A.D., 
Brihadisvara temple, Tai jjaviir. 
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the Tanjavir panel depicting dakshipia. This 
karana has a reference to the gait of the jestor— 
vidushakagativishayam etat. 


Sculptured panel number 56 (Fig. 34) is 
talavilasita, karana 56 of the text. The Tanjavir 
panel follows the text. The right foot has the 
sole and toe raised for patting, and the palms 
of the hands in patdka, raised up to meet some- 
where above the head, as Abhinavagupta des- 
cribes them: drdhvangulitalah padah of the text 
and patakau hastau parasparopasamslishtaviti 
padatalasya hastatalasya cha vtkrishte dese akase 
lasitam Sleshanam yatra talavilasittam of the 
commentary are clearly answered. The 





Chidambaram anel. however Fic. 38. Panels No. 62 and 63, vinivritta and pdarévakranta 
p » howe he ky does not follow karanas 62 and 63, Chola, Ilth century A.D., Brihadisvara 
the text so far as the leg is concerned. This temple, Taiijavar 


karana is used in the case of the sitradhara and 
some others—sitradharadivishaye. 


Sculptured panel number 57 (Fig. 35) repre- 
sents argala, karana 57 of the text: preshthatah 
prasritah pado dvau talavardhameva cha tasyawva 
chanugo hastah puratastvargalam tu tat is completely 
answered here. As the foot is stretched back 
and the arms stretched forward to answer the 
text, the movement is forceful, as in the case 
of warriors like Angada—parikrame chaitad 
angadaprabhyitinam bhavati, as Abhinavagupta 
defines it. The Chidambaram panel, however, 
is more acrobatic and far from the text. 


Sculptured panel number 58 (Fig. 36) is —— ena -_— eZ 
_vikshipta, karana 58 of the text. In this case, the Mae eng 
Chidarhbaram panel is nearer the text, as it sy , 





follows the direction, ekamdrgagatam hastabadam Fic. 39. Panels No. 63 and 64, parSvakranta and nistambhita, 
allows the direction, ae 4s p karanas 63 and 64, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
vikshiptam. In the Tafijavir panel, both the temple, Tafijdviir. 


hands are in vikshipta, the legs are in a position 
to be stretched, but not yet. This karana, like 
krantaka and chakramandala, signifies a haughty 
demeanour and gait—idam uddhatagatiparikrama- 
stichanddivishayam. 


Sculptured panel number 59 (Fig. 37) 
represents dvarta, karana 59 of the text. The 
position of the legs tallies in both the panels 
and follows the text. The hands are optional 
and differ. The karana indicates the approach 
of the heroine towards the hero—ndyakopasarpane. 


Sculptured panel number 60 (Fig. 37) 
represents dolapada, karana 60 of the text. 
As the hands are optional, the main thing 1s 
the swaying of the leg—kufchitam padam 
utkshipya  parsvatparsoam tu dolayet. This 





is clearly depicted in the Tanjavir panel, Fic. 40. Panels No. 65 and 66, vidyudbbranta and _atikranta, 
: karanas 65 and 66, Chola, I]th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
which follows the text better. The hands temple, Taftjdvir, 
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41. Panel No. 6/7, vivartitaka, karana 67, Chola, IJth century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taiijdutir. 


Fic. 





Fic. 42. Panel No. 68, gajakriditaka, karana 68, Chola, IIth 


: century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taitjaviir. 





Fic. 43. Panel No. 69, talasamsphotita, karana 69, Chola, I lth century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, T afijdvar, 
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being optional, differ in both the panels. The 
commentary, doldhastaveva prayogavasagau, is 
answered-at Tanjavair as both the hands are 
dolahasta, while. only one hand is in dold in 
Chidambaram. This panel, however, 1s also full 
of action. 


Sculptured panel number 61 (Fig. 37) 
depicts vivritta, karana 61 of the text. At 
Tanjavir, the sculpture follows the text 


better. In the legs, twist of the torso, rechita 
of the hands in alapallava, the hemistich, 
akshiptam hastapadam cha trikam chaiva vivarta- 
yet, 8 very clearly seen represented. In the 
Chidambaram panel the hands are in re- 
chia, the legs are somewhat confusing. The 
commentary prescribes hamsapaksha, instead 
of alapallava—tad rechitau cha hamsapakshau 
drutabhramau hastaviti trikavivartanayogat vivrit- 
tam. Here the twist and the back view suggest 
better the movement of the hip. This karana 
is for portraying haughty and over-bearing 
march—asyoddhatagatiparikrame prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 62 (Fig. 38) is vinivri- 
tta, karana 62 of the text. In the Tafijavir panel, 
the position of the leg and the twist of the torso 
are according to the text. The hands are not 
fully in rechita and are in samdamésa, instead of 
hamsapaksha. Siichividdham vidhdyatha trikam tu 
vinwartayet karau cha rechitau karyau is very clear. 
In the Chidarhbaram panel, however, the 
hands are confusing, though probably the 
movement of rechita, as shown here, is quite 
possible. The use of this karana is as for the 
previous one. 


Sculptured panel number 63 (Fig. 38) is 
parsvakranta, karana 63 of the text. In the 
Tanjavir panel, following the text, the foot is 
in bhujanganchita and raised. The hands are op- 
tional. In the Chidarhbaram panel, the hands 
and feet are different. This karana is mainly 
to suggest the dominant mood of terror, like 
that of Bhimasena—etachcha raudrapradhane 
bhimasenddeh parikrame. 


Sculptured panel number 64 (Fig. 39) repre- 
sents nistambhita, karana 64 of the text. Here 
the text, prishthatah kutichitah pado vakshaschaiva 
Samunnatam tilake cha karas sthapyah, is correctly 
followed, as the leg is bent back, chest raised, 
and the hand touching the forehead. The 
Chidambaram panel shows the leg in ardhva- 
janu, almost approaching Abhinavagupta’s par- 
shmbhage kuichitah. Another version of leg, 
noticed by Abhinavagupta, is vrischika—vrischi- 
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Fic. 44, Panels No. 70 and 71, garudaplutaka and gandasichi, 
karanas 70 and 71, Chola, I]th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, T afijavir. 





Fic. 45. Panels No. 72 and 73, parivritta and parévajanu, karanas 
72 and 73, Chola, Ilth century A.D., Brthadisvara temple, 
Taiijavur, 





Fic. 46. Panels No. 74 and 75, gridhravalinaka and sannata, 
karanas 74 and 75, Chola, Ilth century A.D., Brihadisvara 
temple, Tafjavir. 


ko’tra pada ityeke. This is a special pose to 
simulate and suggest Siva—mahesvarabhinayavi- 
shayam. 


Sculptured panel number 65 (Fig. 40) 1s 
vidyudbhranta, karana 65 of the text. The Tanja- 
vur panel answers to the text and commentary 
better, as the leg is bent and raised and twirls 
around, touching the head, while it is straight 
up in the Chidambaram panel. The hands are 
also appropriately in mandala fashion here, and 
in rechita and dola in Chidambaram. Prishthato 
valitam padam Stroghrishtam prasarayet sarvato 
mandalaviddham is clearly seen in the figure 
in Tanjavir. This text as well as prishthata 
iirumiladesat prabhritt valitam chakravadbhrami- 
tam, as explained by Abhinavagupta, are both 
answered. This karana depicts the sudden force- 
ful jump perturbed by a flash of lightning 
—vidyuta udbhramandad vidyudbhrantam uddhatagati- 
parikramadivishayam. 


Sculptured panel number 66 (Fig. 40) 1s atzkr- 
anta, karana 66 of the text. The Tafjavir panel 
follows the text closely, as the powerful strides 
here, as in krantaka karana 51 follow aitzkranta- 
chari. The optional hands are also suggestive of 
overbearing might. The Chidambaram panel 
does not bring this out, as it does not fully 
follow the text. The karanais indicative of might. 


Sculptured panel number 67 (Fig. 41) is vevar- 
titaka, karana 67 of the text. Here the akshiptapada 
is suggested by the svastika, whence it is stretched 
out. One of the hands is rechita, while another 
is akshipta, along with the leg in motion. The 
twist of the torso is also evident. The text, 
akshiptam hastapadam cha trikam chaiva vivartitam 
dvitiyo rechito hastah, is quite clearly seen here. 
The Chidambaram panel, however, is quite 
different from the text. 


Sculptured panel number 68 (Fig. 42) repre- 
sents gajakriditaka, karana 68 of the text. Both the 
panels follow the text, but in the Chidambaram 
panel, the right leg in dola pada 1s very effective, 
while at Tafijavir, it is not, because of the 
twist in the waist, which ruins it. Aarne’tichitah 
karo vamo latahastaScha dakshinah, as the text 
would have the hands, is fully answered in 
both the panels. Dolapadastatha chaiva 1s clearer 
at Chidambaram. True to its name, this 
karana suggests the sport of an elephant— 
prayogaschasya namochita eva. 


Sculptured panel number 69 (Fig. 43) is talas- 
amsphotita, karana 69 of thetext. Inthe Tanjavar 
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Fic. 47. Panel No. 76, sachi, karana 76, Chola, Tith century AD., 
Brihadisvara temple, Ta iijavar, 





Fic. 48. Panels No. 77 and 78, ardhasiichi and suchividdha, 
karanas 77 and 78, Chola, 1 Ith century AD., Brihadifvara 
temple, Taitjavir. 


panel, the final position of the legs, after a 
jump, is indicated, and the hands are in the 
act of clapping, talasamsphotitau hastau, which 
is very important, as the karana is for clapping 
and drawing attention. Drutam utkshipya chara- 
nam purastad atha patayet is also clear here. In 
the Chidambaram panel, which also follows 
the text, the clapping is obvious. The legs are 
gracefully bent, as they are shown still in 
motion. 


Sculptured panel number 70 (Fig. 44) is 
garudaplutaka, karana 70 of the text. In 
the Tafijavir panel, there is a correct 
rendering of the text. Both hands are 
either lata or rechita, as they go up and 
down like wings, and cannot be one lata 
and another rechita, as Abhinavagupta would 
have it. The text, prishthaprasaritah padah, is 
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Fic. 49. Panels No. 79 and 80, apakranta and may uralalita, 

7 karanas 79 and 80, Chola, Ilth century A.D., Brihadisvara 
lemple, T aflpaviir. 





Fic. 50. Panel No. 81, sarpita, karana 81, Chola, IIth century 
A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taijavar. 


explained by Abhinavagupta, vrischikavachcha- 
ranam. Both latarechitakau karau and samunnatam 
Stwraschaiva are clearly indicated in the raised 
head and the movements of the hands. The 
Chidarhbaram panel is also correct, but not 
so effective. As the name of the karana indicates, 
its use is to suggest the flight of a bird—+prayo- 
go’ sya namochita eva. 


Sculptured panel number 7] (Fig. 44) 
1s gandasichi, karana 71 of the text. The 
text, suchipddo natam parsvam eko vakshasthitah 
karah dvitiyaschaichito gande, is very clearly 
indicated in the Tafjavar panel, which 
closely follows the text by indicating sichi- 
pada, one hand in alapallava on chest and 
another in sichi near the cheek, with the head 
and torso a little bent. The Chidarnbaram 
panel is not as clear as this. This karana indicates 
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the beautifying of the cheek in personal 
adornment—gandasam$rayapradhanabhishanabhi- 
nayavishayo sya prayogah. 


Sculptured panel number 72 (Fig. 45) repre- 
sents pariwritta, karana 72 of the text. The panel 
from Tafjavir gives a back view, but it follows 
the text regarding the description. The hands 
show upward movement, the leg a twist of the 
sichipada, and there is a circular movement of 
the hip. The back view here is to emphasise 
the text on the gyration of the hip, parivritta 
trika, and is significant. The Chidambaram 
panel lacks this and is not so effective. 


Sculptured panel number 73 (Fig. 45) is par- 
svajanu, karana 73 of Bharata’s text. The Tanjavir 
panel follows the text with mushithasta on chest, 
a leg bent and nearly resting on the other 
thigh, but not quite. Uruprishthe stito’parah is 
peculiarly answered in the Chidambaram 
panel, where it has strayed a little from the text 
in regard to other directions. This is a pose of a 
warrior as fighting, yuddhantyuddhavishayam etat. 


Sculptured panel number 74 (Fig. 46) repre- 
sents gridhravalinaka, karana 74 of the text. The 
simple direction in the text, prishthaprasaritah 
padah and prasdritau bahu, are easily followed 
in both the panels. The knee is a little bent, 
kifichidanchitajanukah, and a leg thrust back, 
while the hands are thrown up to show the 
movement of wings, as this karana is intended 
to represent the flight of birds—pakshiniri- 
panddau gridhravalinakam. 


Sculptured panel number 75 (Fig. 46) is san- 
nata, karana75 of the text. Thecrossing of hands 
and legs is more distinct in the Tanjavar 
panel. Here the peculiar svastika of the feet is 
different from the crossing of the legs in 
svastika karana. At Chidarhbaram, however, 
karanas 75 and 15 are both alike. After the 
jump the crossing of the legs at the shanks 
(jangha) determines the pose, as represented 
here in karana 75 of Tanjavar. It conveys the 
idea of the meek approach of a low-born— 
etad adhamaprakirtandd upasarpanddtvishaye. 


Panel number 76 is siichi, karana 76 (Fig. 47) of 
the text. Though both the panels follow the text, 
the Chidarhbaram panel shows both the legs 
in siichi to distinguish it from ardhasichi, where 
the right leg is in sachi. The hands being 
optional, differ in the panels. One of the four 
hands is purposely in sachi at Tafjavur to 
suggest the name of the karana. 


Sculptured panel number 77 (Fig. 48) repre- 
sents ardhasichi, karana 77 of the text. In the Taf- 
javir panel, special care has been taken to 
show alapadma of hand near the head and 
the right leg in sichi. Thus it follows the 
text, alapadmas Strohastas siichipadascha dakshinah. 
In the panel at Chidarhbaram also, it is 
similarly portrayed. 


Sculptured panel number 78 (Fig. 49)is siichi- 
viddha, karana78 of the text. Both the panels follow 
the text, though at Tafjavir, the straight left 
leg detracts from the elegance of the pose. 
The panel at Chidarnbaram looks much better. 
However, the text, pddasiichya yada pado dviti- 
yastu pravidhyate kativakshasthitau hastau, relating 
to one foot in suchi, placed against the other, 
while the hands rest, one on the waist, and the 
other on the chest, are clearly followed. This 
karana denotes deep thought and reflection, 
chintavishaye’ sya prayogah. | 


Sculptured panel number 79 is apakranta, 
karana 79 of the text. In the Tanjavir panel, 
the thighs are crossed, kritvoruvalitam, and 
suggest long strides pddam apakrantakramam 
nyaset, and as the hands are optional, are shown 
thrown up. It may be noted that wherever the 
hands are optional, this position is preferred. 
In the Chidarhbaram panel, the hands are 
different, as they are declared optional, but 
even otherwise this panel differs. 


Sculptured panel number 80 (Fig. 49) is 
mayiiralalita, karana 80 of the text. Both the panels 
follow the text. Vrischikam charanam kritva rechitau 
cha tatha karau is clearly seen indicated in the 
position of the right leg bent and raised back- 
ward in vrischika, and the hands thrown up in 
rechita. The movement of the kati or the hip is 
even clearer in Chidarhbaram following the 
text, tatha trikam vivrittam. This karana simulates 
the joyous dance of the peacock—mayiranpit- 
tanukarit mayitralalitam. 


Sculptured panel 81 (Fig.50) represents sarpita, 
karana 81 of Bharata. The text is clearly followed 
by the head tossed from one side to another, 
towards which the hand moves in rechtia, 
while the leg, with the toes and sole raised and 
bent to pat on the ground, is in afchita. The 
head answers, sirascha parivahitam, the legs, 
aiichitapasritau padau, and the hands, though 
not completely, answer, no doubt, rechitau cha 
tatha hastau. The karana implies by the pat of 
the feet an intoxicated gait—pdadakritamado- 
pasarpaa. 
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Chapter Five 


KARANAS PRESENTED BY VISHNU AS KRISHNA 


Along with Siva and Brahma, Vishnu is also 
one of the three great masters that created the 
science of dance. In fact, the story of the origin 
of the styles in dance—vritiis, is narrated by 
Bharata in Chapter 22. When the asuras Madhu 
and Kaitabha challenged Vishnu, as he was 
lying on the serpent couch on the vast ocean 
after the deluge, they started a wild verbal 
attack, which Brahma immediately styled, 
bharati vritti, verbal style, where speech predo- 
minates. Vishnu moved along to reach them, 
and greatly burdened the earth by his strides, 
and because of this bhdra, it was called bharati 
vrittt. This is another and rather strained 
interpretation. 


Through his bow, Sariga, resounding and 
twanging with all its strength, sativa, the 
sativati vyitti or the effective grand style was 
born. 


In his encounter with the demons, Vishnu 
moved gracefully, creating the charming 
angaharas and tied up his sikhd or kefa, through 
which originated the kaistki vritti or the graceful 
style. 


Finally, the great energy and excitement in 
the combat between Vishnu and the demons, 
Madhu and Kaitabha, which gave rise to 
different forceful movements or chdris, brought 
we being the drabhati vritti or the energetic 
style. 


These styles were utilised for expression of 
sentiment; and following their creation by the 
exploits of Vishnu, therishis fashioned different 
similar styles by taking the verbal bhdrativritt; 
from the Rigveda, satvati, or the grand, from the 
Yajurveda, the graceful kaisiki from the Sadmaveda 
and the energetic drabhati from the Atharvaveda. 
They were great literary styles. As natya closely 
follows the spoken word, in expressing it 
through gestures and movements, these latter 
are equally appropriate in expressing various 
moods, both soft and charming and fearful 
and heroic, with grace and vigour respectively. 


An the temple of Sarngapani, 1e., Vishnu 
with the sariga bow, in Kumbakonam, the 
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entrance gopura has a series of karanas in dance, 
represented almost as in the Nataraja Temple 
at Chidambaram or in the Brihadisvara Temple 
at Tanjavir. 


It may interest one to note how the idea of 
Vishnu, dancing for an exposition of the 
karanas, dance movements, has been handled 
by the sculptor who created this temple. Just 
as Siva, as Nataraja, is the lord of classical 
dance, Krishna is the lord of folk dance. That 
is why Krishna, who is so fond of dance, and 
is styled Navanitanata, Kaliyaphanamanikyaranji- 
tasripadambuja, was also the central figure of 
rasalila (Fig. 1), which is onlyan expression of 
hallisalasya. Dandardsa, with small sticks to keep 
time, is often depicted in Gupta sculpture and 
painting, as at Deogarh and Bagh. In the 
Bagh cave, there is a beautiful representation 
of dandarasa, which is also a hallisalasya, a dance 
in a ring. LilaSuka, the author of krishnakar- 
namrita, gives the most effective version of the 
rasalila, which is picturesquely described in the 
Bhagavata. A Krishna between every pair of 
gopis, anganam anganam antare madhavo madha- 
vam madhavam chantarendngana ittham akalpite 
mandale madhyagas saijagau venund devakinandanah, 
is very clearly seen in several rasalila paintings 
and sculptures. Krishna reached the level of 
milkmaids by approaching them in their own 
simple language of folk dance. He could not 
expect the highest classical form in these unso- 
phisticated maidens. But Krishna was not only 
an adept in folk dance, but he was also the 
master of classical dance, as he was, after all, 
the incarnation of Vishnu, one of the three 
creators of this great art. 


It is with this idea in his mind that the form 
of Krishna has been chosen by the sculptor 
to delineate the karanas in the Sarngapani 
temple. As the gopura itself is of the late Chola 
period, it is purely an expression of the joy born 
of the appreciation of dance in all its forms, 
when the emperors patronised classical dance 
at its best; and the sculptors vied with one 
another in representing more and more the 
glory of this great art. This is almost a reminder 
of Vishnu, associated with dance, which was 
not in any way less important for the study of 
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this classical art, than the 
knowledge of Siva’s contribu- 
tion towards it. 


It was Nilakantha Dikshita 
who remarked that, though 
there were a number of poets 
to eulogise and describe the 
exploits, like the pilfering of 
butter in the homes of milk- 
maids, by the little boy, who 
was caught and tied to 
mortars and to posts in cow- 
sheds, there were but few to 
sing the glory of the great 
God, who drank the deadly 
poison, as it rose out of the 
ocean, churned by the gods 
to obtain ambrosia, and almost 
stupefied the whole world, 
which he saved from annihi- 
lation by swallowing it. He 
is here almost answered by a 
reversal of the position. We 
know of enough representa- 
tions of Siva’s dance in 
Chidambaram,  Tiruvanna- 
malai, Darasuram, Tafjavir, 
Tiruvalangadu, Melakkada- 
mbtr, Madurai and _ other 
places, but the contribution 
to dance of Vishnu, not 





Fic. 1. Arishna Venugopdla in a rasamandala with a circle of musicians playing orchestra, his weapons 
sankha and chakra repeated in a mandala and the cows, cowherds and milkmaids in another 
mandala encircling this. From the ceiling of mandapa of Viranardyana temple, Hoysala, 12th 


century A.D., Belwadi, Mysore. 





Fic, 2. Talapapushpaputa. The figure next to talapapushpaputa is probably 
chakramandala, karana 53 (see p. 66) or even possibly argala, karana 5/ 
(see p.67). Late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sadrangapani temple, Kumbakonam. 


so well eulogised, so disturbed this architect 
as to induce him to represent this beautiful 
series of karanas. Of course, 1t cannot be denied 
that this is a Vaishnavite version of the Saivaite 
series we know from the Brihadisvara Temple. 


The very first sculpture here (Fig. 2) shows the 


talapapushpaputa, the first karana, almost in the 
same manner as in the case of Siva in the 
Brihadisvara Temple. The vanamdla of Krishna 
is Shown extending over the shoulders. 


Diksvastika, karana 17, is presented here(Fig. 3) 
in the Sarangapani Temple, even better than in 
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either the Brihadifvara Temple panel or even 
the one at Chidarmbaram. The face looks 
sideways and the figure itself suggests the back 
with a little twirl which clearly indicates its 
turn towards the side, diksvastika. Abhinava- 
gupta’s explanation, yat paschatsvastikakhyam 
karanam uktam tadeva yada parsvayor agre chakarat 
prishthe chaturdiimukheshvatrutitenangena kriyate’ ta 
evangaslishta iti, tad diksvastikam itt. In this, a 
noteworthy thing is the vanamald, which is 
shown tossed violently in the dance on either 
side, hanging from the shoulder and through 
the hands. In all these carvings it is either the 
vanamala that is prominent or the juvenile 
ornament suvarnavatkashaka, so pronounced in 
the case of Krishna and Balasubrahmanya. 


Katisama, karana 19, is clearly indicated here 
(Fig. 4) and nearly follows the text. While in 
the Chidambaram panel, the hands are on the 
navel and hip, as the text would require, 
Karau nabhikatisthitau, the hands here are one 
on katt and the other a little above the navel 
on the chest, which is only a slight deviation. 
The leg has been removed from the position of 
padasvastika and answers the text, svastikdpasritah 
padah, and even the body isa little swung towards 
the side, parsvam udvahitam chaiva, which brings 
it close to the Brihadisvara temple panel also. 


Ardhasvastika, karana 22, in its representation 
here, shows that it follows the reading karihasta 
in the text (Fig. 5). Though Abhinavagupta has 
noticed two readings, karthasta and katihasta, the 
Tanjavir panel, as well as that from Chidarh- 
baram, follows the text katihasta, but the 
Kumbakonam panel follows the reading of 
Abhinavagupta, karihasta. In fact, this is the 
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Fic. 4. Karanas in a row. The central one is katisama, karana 19, the karana to its 
right is bhramaraka, karana 38 (see p. 64, 51) and the karana to the left is 
lalatatilaka, karana 50. Late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sdrangapani 


temple, Aumbakonam. 


+ Fic. 3. Diksvastika, karana J7, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sdratgapani 


temple, Aumbakonam, 





Fic. 5. Ardhasvastika, karana 22, late Chola, 12th-13th 
century A.D., Sdrarigapani temple, Kumbakonam. 


one sculpture that follows the text as accepted 
by Abhinavagupta better than any other. 
Svastikau charanau kritva karihastam cha dakshinam 
vakshasthane tatha vamam ardhasvastikam ddiset, 
is fully answered here, as the right hand is 
against the chest, the left in karihasta, and the 
legs is svastika. The vanamala is here presented 
in a novel way by showing a row of flowers 
scattered on his shoulders. But this is not like 
the motif of two, three or five flowers on the 
Shoulders which is a regular feature in late 
Chola sculpture. This is something more than 
that. The flowers are larger and go a greater 
length to suggest the vanamala garland. 


Another panel here at Kumbakonam re- 
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Fic. 6. Ardhasvastika as the first figure and the second irdhvajanu, 
karana No. 5, Late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Sdrangapani 
temple, Jumbakonam, 





Fic. 7. Bhujangatrasita, karana 24, late Chola, 
J2th-13th century A.D., Sarangapant temple, 
Avumbakonam. 


presents the same ardhasvastika (karana 22), 
and in this case also, the sculpture follows the 
text karthasta, and not katihasta. Abhinavagupta 
knows the variant katthasta, katthastam iti 
kechit pathanti, which is followed in sculpture 
at Chidarnbaram and Tanjavir, the vanamala 
sways as Krishna dances (Fig. 6). 


It is interesting that in the same series, there 
is another (Fig. 18) representing ardhasvastika, 
karana 22, where the text, katihastam cha daksh- 
nam, is followed and comes very close to the 
Chidambaram panel. The vanamaild is very pro- 
minently shown on the shoulder reaching up 
to the elbow. It is interesting that both the 
variant readings are sculpturally represented in 
Kumbakonam. 
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Fic. 8. Dandapaksha, karana 34, late Chola, 12th- 
13th century A.D., Sdraigapani temple, 
Kumbakonam. 


Bhujangatrasita, karana 24, is presented here 
(Fig. 7) with the right leg lifted up as the hip 
gyrates, as is required in the text, and as the 
hands are not specifically mentioned in the text, 
they are not necessarily after either the Tanjavir 
or the Chidambaram panel. This is, however, 
an excellent rendering of the text, kunchitam 
padam utkshipya. It is very pleasing. The vana- 
mala is prominently shown on the shoulder. 
Dolahasta, prescribed by the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta, during the course of action 
in this karana, is, however, shown only at 
Chidambaram, but this panel, from Kumba- 
konam, comes nearer the representation at 
Tafjavar, both regarding the leg and the 
hands. 


Nikufichita, karana 26, here (Fig. 14) very 
closely follows the text, vrischikam charanam kritva 
karam parsve nikuitchayet nasagre dakshinam chaiva 
jneyam tat tu nikufichitam, as the right leg is raised 
in vrischika and the right hand on the top of the 
nose, while the left is bent to the chest. While 
in the Tafijavir panel, this karana, though 
correctly represented, has yet the leg in the 
process of raising to the full pose, vrzschika, 
and the right hand still approaching the nose, 
here in this panel at Kumbakonam, the sculptor 
has very clearly brought out the spirit of the 
text. In the Chidarnbaram panel, however, 
though the vrtschtka leg 1s very appropriate, 
the right hand is stretched out in karihasta, and 
thus somewhat strays from the text. 


Dandapaksha (karana 34) is represented in a 
panel at Kumbakonam (Fig. 8) with the night 
leg in déirdhvajanu and the right hand 1n /atahasta 
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Fic. 9. Dandarechita, karana #/, late Chela, ]2th-13th century 
A.D., Sdratgapdni temple, Aumbakonam. 





Fic. 10, Vrischikarechita, karana 46, late Chola, 12th-13th 
century A.D., Sdranigapani temple, Kumbakonam. 





Fic, 1]. Vrischika, karana 47, late Chola, 12th- 13th 
century A.D., Sdrangapani temple, Kumbakonam, 


over it, as the text would require 1t—ardhvajdnum 
vidhayatha tasyoparit latam nyaset dandapaksham tu 
tat proktam. The sculpture from ‘Tanjavir 
represents the /atdhasta resting on the ardhvajanu 
leg, just as in this, though at Chidambaram 
the hand is very much raised, almost in rechita. 
The vanamala extends over Krishna’s shoulders. 


Bhramaraka, karana 38, 1s very vigorously 
presented here (Fig. 4). While very clearly in 
the Chidarmnbaram panel and also in the Tan- 
javir panel, this karana is made very effective 
by the twist in the body, almost creating a back 
view near the hip, it is the front view that is 
presented here in the Kumbakonam panel, 
though the gyration of the hip is also indicated, 
the legs in svastika and the hands in udveshtita. 
Krishna wears the vanamald and the usual 
juvenile ornaments associated with him. The 
vanamala is again very expressive but almost as 
if to indicate the importance of Siva’s associa- 
tion with dance and the attendance of the Siva- 
ganas on him during his dance, the musical 
figures in accompaniment here are also Siva- 
ganas, keeping time as Krishna dances. 


Dandarechita, karana 41, clearly follows the 
text by the outstretched hands and the drawn 
out leg, vikshiptam hastapadam tu samantad yatra 
dandavat, and the gyratory movement through 
the hip, rechyate, as given in the text, which 
together make up the name rechyate taddhi 
karanam jneyam dandakarechitam. This is, how- 
ever, differently presented at both Chidarh- 
baram and Tanjavir, the figure being a stand- 
ing one. In all the cases, the text is clearly 
followed, but while only the one leg is drawn 
out here in the panel at Kumbakonam (Fig. 9), 
both the legs are stretched at Chidarhbaram 
and ‘Tanjavir. 


The text for vrifchikarechita, karana 46, which 
describes the leg shot up in vrischika, and the 
hands spread out in rechita form, is answered 
in the representation at Kumbakonam (Fig. 10), 
but it also follows equally well the sarana 
mayiralalita, where almost a similar position is 
prescribed for it. But in mayiralalita, it is the 
gyratory movement of the torso and the hip, 
which add charm to it, and give it a distinc- 
tiveness. In fact there is close similarity in the 
representation of this karana in the panel at 
Chidambaram, as well as at Tafijavar. The 
gyration of the hip, in the case of mayiralalita, 
suggests the peacock dancing, while the forceful 
movement in vrischikarechita suggests aerial 
movement, which may be both of a bird or a 
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2. Vrischika, karana #7, late 
Chola, [2th-13th century 
A.D.,. Sdraigapani temple, 

Aumbakonam. 


Fic. 


Fic. 13. Lalatatilaka, karana 50, late 
Chola, 12th-13th century AD., 
Sdratigapani temple, 
Aumbakonam. 

In this case, it is Siva who is 
given the highest place in this 
difficult mode by which he 
defeated Kali in a dance contest. 
This is interesting in the 
Sdratigapani temple, 
AKumbakonam. 


celestial. The text, vrischitkam charanam kritva 
rechitau cha tatha karau tatha trikam vivrittam, defi- 
ning mayiralalita, probably applies here with 
greater force, as there is movement in the torso. 


Vrischika, karana 47, is portrayed here (Fig. 11) 
at Kumbakonam to follow clearly one moment 
of action, as described in the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta. 


According to the text for vrtschikarechita, 
the leg should be in vrtschika, and the hands, 
first in svastika, to be separated out in rechita. 
This earlier position of the hands in svasteka, 
before they are released to be in rechiia, as 
beautifully depicted here, can almost be seen 


in the hands approaching the shoulder, 
suggesting the first position, according to the 
text vrischtkam charanam kritva svastikau cha kara- 
vubhau, in the definition of vrifchika. There is 
probably a repetition of vrischikarechita, this 
time presented in almost seated form, though 
the right leg is shot up and the hands separated 
out in rechita. It could also be mayaralalita. 


Another (Fig. 12) karana probably repeats 
vyischika (karana 47) in one of the movements of 
action of the hands springing up to move above 
the shoulders, while the leg is prishthdfchita, as 
the text would have it. The hands are moving up 
to be in position over the shoulders, bahusirshan- 
chitau hastau. The waist is bent, as required in 
the text, dirasannataprishtham. There is similarly 
another panel representing another moment of 
the same karana. 





Lalatatilaka, karana 50, is presented here 
(Fig. 4) almost as in the panel from Chidam- 
baram. The left hand touches the head and the 
right hand is nearer the chest. The leg, however, 
does not rub the forehead as the text would 
require. In fact, the text of Bharata does not 
prescribe any definite pose for the hands, 
though the upraised vrischika leg is expected 
to rub the forehead. Here, the leg is lifted up 
and has not yet reached the forehead. 


The Kumbakonam series presents another 
(Fig. 23) perfect lalatatilaka, karana 50. In this, 
the hands are in abhaya or pataka, as the hands 
do not come in the picture at all and would be 
according to the option of the sculptor. The 
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The third one in the frieze is uromandala, karana 54, The Central one is 
nikufichita, karana 26, already referred to (see p.63) and the first one 
sarpita, karana J8& (see p. 68). Late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., 


Fic. 15. 





main indication in this karana is the rubbing of 
the forehead by the leg—pddasydangusthakena tu 
lalate tilakam kuryat. In this it comes very close 
to the ‘Tanjavir panel. 


Laldatatilaka, karana 50, in almost seated posi- 
tion, is beautifully presented in Kumbakonam 
(Fig. 14). One hand on the hip and the other on 
the chest, with the leg shot up, brings it nearer 
the Chidambaram panel from Jaldtatilaka. It is 
very close, however, to a sculpture from Chi- 
dambaram representing karana 106 nagapasar- 
pita, though the sculpture does not follow the 
text for ndgdpasarpita, which, if it did, should 
be an entirely different pose. 


Lalatatilaka is repeated again (Fig. 13), this 
time in a grand form, and the figure in this case 
is Siva himself, multiarmed. With eighteen arms 
he dances with a leg uplifted, the main left hand 
raised up and the right around the leg and in 
abhaya. The rest of the hands have different 
attributes. A very suggestive thing is that one of 
the hands is in sich, one in vismaya, a third in 
samdamsa, which is the same as chinmudra for 
jnana teaching. Tarjani, same as siichi suggests 
death, abhaya protection and samdaméa the birth 
of knowledge which indicates creation, while 
the hand in wonder, vismaya, suggests the 
wonder of moksha, after an assurance of libera- 
tion is given in the uplifted hand in karihasta or 
dola pointing to his foot as the refuge. There are 
Ganas on either side to keep time. The clouds 
behind and the adoring celestials beyond them 
Suggest the dance of Siva as in Chidakaéa 
in ether. The bringing in of Siva here is tc 
associate irdhvatandava with the Lord of dancers, 
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Sdrangapani temple, Kumbakonam. 


« Fic. 14. Lalatatilaka by Krishna, karana 50, late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., 


Sdrangapani temple, Kumbakonam. 


Nataraja, who, after all, is the greatest glory 
of dance, though Brahma and Vishnu, no 
doubt, share with Siva the honour of creating 
and propagating this great art which is a 
feast for the eye. 


Very close to the first karana, talapushpaputa, 
there is presented what is probably chakra- 
mandala, karana 53 as it nearly answers the text, 
pralambitabhyam bahubhyam yad gatrenanatena cha 
abhyantarapaviddhas syat tajjieyam chakramandalam. 
This requires the legs to be stretched, the body 
bent and curled inwards (Fig. 2). While in the 
Brihadisvara temple panel, there is a powerful 
stride, with swaying hands and foot stamped 





Fic. 16, Vidyudbhranta, karana 65, Late Chola, 12th-13th 
century A.D., Sdrangapani temple, Kumbakonam 
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Fic. 17. Atikranta, karana 66, Late Chola, 12th- 
3th century A.D., Sarangapani temple, 
Aumbakonam. 





heavily on the ground, as would be required 
by the comment of Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary, uddhataparakrama, the text and the 
name of the karana itself, and to a certain extent, 
even the misleading Chidambaram panel, 
suggest a complete twist of the body to create 
a mandala. In the case of this, as well as in the 
case of argala (karana 57), the warrior’s stride 
is shown at Tafjavar, while at Chidambaram, 
the acrobatic somersault, so popular with 
children and monkeys, is indicated in the 
sculpture. 


A karana from Kumbakonam (Fig. 15) repre- 
sents what appears to be uromandala (karana 54). 
The legs are in a position as described in the 
text, svastikapasritau padau apaviddhakramau yada. 
The hands are also in action against the chest, 
uromandalagau hastau. In this respect it comes 
very close to both the Chidarnbaram and 
Tafijavir panels. Though in the position of the 








Fic. 19, Siichividdha, karana 78, late Chola, 12th-]3th 
century A.D., Sdrangapdni temple, Kumbakonam., 


Fic. 18. Another representation of Ardhasvastika, karana 

22 (see p. 63), and Mayiralalita, karana 80 

(see p. 64). Late Chola, ]2th-13th century A.D., 
Sdraigapani temple, Kumbakonam. 


Fic. 20. One represents argala, karana 57 (see p. 67,69) 

and the other apakranta karana 79 (see p. 

68), late Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., 
Sdraigapani temple, Kumbakonam. 
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hands and legs this karana is very near pada- 
paviddha (karana 30) also, the legs are not quite 
as they should be for this, siichividdhau apakrantau 
padau; and thus this figure is in a pose nearer 
uromandala than padapaviddha. 


Vidyudbhranta, karana 65 (Fig. 16), specially 
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insists on the leg being shot up to almost touch 
the head, and the gyration of the hip, or even the 
whole torso, to suggest bewilderment by a look 
at lightning, which is sought to be conveyed 
through this. The text, prishthato valitam padam 
Stroghrishtam prasdrayet sarvato mandalaviddham 
vidyudbhrantam taduchyate, is suggested in the 
panel from Kumbakonam, representing the 
raised leg almost reaching the head, the 
movement of the torso, the hands in a whirl 
and the bewildered face, all suggestive of 
vidyudbhranta. As the hands are not specified 
in the text, they differ in the different panels at 
Chidambaram, Tanjavar and Kumbakonam. 
The delineation of this karana also suggests 





Fic. 21. Talavilasita, karana 56, late Chola, 12th-13th 
century A.D., Sdraiigapani temple, Kumbakonam. 


to an extent latdvrischika, where the vrischika 
type of leg and the movement of the Jata hand 
is important. But actually this panel has re- 
ference to vidyudbhranta, scared by lightning, 


Attkranta, karana 66 (Fig. 17), is a delineation 
of beautiful strides, and as the commentary 
of Abhinavagupta clearly portrays, this is to 
imply a heroic march, etadapi gatiparikramadivi- 
shayameva. The text, atikrantakramam kritva puras- 
fal samprasarayet, is answered clearly in the 
leg put forward in a forceful march. The 
optional hands are here in consonance with 
the legs. The representation of atikranta in the 
Chidambaram panel is rather tame, but it is 
more forceful at Tandjavir. 


Another panel from Kumbakonam (Fig, 20) 
represents apakranta (karana79). Unlike the Chi- 
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Fic. 22. Sakatasya, karana 107, late Chola, 12th- 
13th century AWD., Sdrangapini temple, Kunba- 
konam. Here as well as in Chidambaram, 
Sakatasya has been given in a different way 
from the original correct position described by 
Abhinavagupta as pointed out by Dr. Raghavan 
in his edition of Nrittaratnavali, by Jaya. The 
mistake appears to have crept in sufficiently early 
and should not be taken as a serious lapse in 

natya. 





Fic. 23, Lalatatilaka, karana 50, late Chola, 12th-13th 
century A.D,, Sdrangapdni temple, Kumbakonam. 


darbaram panel, which is not after the text, this 
is nearer the Tafijavir one, where the powerful 
stride is very clear. Here it indicates undoub- 
tedly the apakranta stride. The kuiichita leg is 
lifted up and brought down with force. The 
hands are optional and wherever they are 
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optional, they are preferred to be placed 
against the chest. This is the position in the 
panel at Kumbakonam. 


The panel for sichividdha (karana 78) at 
Kumbakonam (Fig. 19) is a fine delineation 
at ‘Tanjavir, though somewhat superior in the 
artistic arrangement of the stance. The text 
padasiichya yada pado dvitiyastu pravidhyate kativa- 
kshasthitau hastau, one foot in sachi, placed 
against the other, with the hands resting on 
the waist and chest, clearly indicate deep 
thought, and reflection, chintavishaye’ sya prayogah. 


Another panel (Fig. 21) with hands in pataka 
but not yet raised up to meet somewhere over 
the head appears to come very close to the 
panel at Chidarhbaram representing falavilasita 
(karana 56). The same karana at Tanjavir has 
the hands high up and there is no leg in vrischika 
as at Chidambaram and in Kumbakonam. 


Another karana at Kumbakonam (Fig. 15) 
represents either sarpita (karana 18), with one of 
the hands in rzechita, the other in movement, 
where it is brought down to be taken up again in 
rechita, or is still in a position from which it has 
to be taken up to form rechita. It may also be the 
karana vaisakharechita (karana 37) in which also, 
there is rechita of the hand and the leg, in 
addition to the movement of the neck and the 
waist. This is very close to both the Tafjavir 
and Chidarnbaram panels, where, in both of 
them, one hand is completely in rechita and the 
other is in the process towards rechita. The 
bend of the head and the position of the legs 
are in the panels close to the text, afchita- 


pasritau padau Sirascha parivahitam, which looks 
more sarpita than vaisakharechita. The vanamala 
worn by Krishna sways as he dances and 
makes the movement very lively. 


Another panel of this Sarangapani temple 
(Fig. 22) series shows the body bent like a wheel 
and probably indicates sakatdsya, karana 107. 
It is not only a funny acrobatic pose but also 
answers the description of Abhinavagupta, 
explaining the purpose of the karana to indicate 
juvenile sport, balakridadivishaye asya prayogah. 
It also comes very close to the Chidarnbaram 
panel, where it should be upside down to be 
exactly like the one from Kumbakonam. Dr. 
Raghavan has given another lively interpreta- 
tion of sakalasya in explaining Jaya’s text of 
Nrittaratnavali, quoting the derivation of Abhi- 
navagupta himself, which appears quite 
acceptable. But the confusion about the nature 
of the karana appears sufficiently early to 
account for these sculptural representations at 
Chidarhbaram and Kumbakonam. 


Another panel from Kumbakonam (Fig. 20) 
appears almost like the gargdvatarana (karana 
108), where the legs are to be raised up and the 
head bent down. Though it recalls gangavatarana, 
it also closely resembles the Chidarhbaram 
panel representing argala (karana 57). It does 
not, however, come very close to the latter, 
though, of course, the raised feet there recall 
the parikrama or the movement of Angada and 
other monkey warriors, that sport somersaults. 
At Tanjavir however, it is actually the heroic 
stride which distinguishes argala, and not the 
frolicsome somersault. 
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Chapter Six 


GANESA, DIKPALAS AND MATRIKAS DANCE 


IN ACCOMPANIMENT 


The beat of the drum, an accompaniment 
which is most essential for commencing dance, 
begins the musical orchestra. The drum which 
stresses laya, rhythm, is rightly the significant 
instrument that should precede the foot work 
in dance. That is why the line of Kalidasa— 
sangitaya prahatamurajah snigdhagambhiraghosham 
—the deep rumbling sound of the muraja— 
has a great effect in encouraging the dancer. 
It is the consonance of the tap of the feet with 
the sound of the drum that assures the skill in 
pure nritta. The royal artist, Agnivarna, was 
such an adept, that as he played the mrdanga, 
he could easily note a stray false step of the 
danseuses, whom he put to shame, in the 
presence of their dance masters: sa svayam 
prahatapushkarah kriti lolamalyavalayo haran manah 
nartakir abhinayatilanghinth parsvavartishu gurush- 
valajjayat (Raghuvamsa 19, 14). 


Tradition has it that Ganesa almost brought 
into being the drum as an accompaniment for 
dance. Though, however, a sculptural repre- 
sentation of Ganega playing the flute, most 
interesting in itself, comes from the Mallikar- 
juna temple at Srigailam, an inscription of 
slightly earlier date, Kakatiya, graphically 
describes the rumbling sound of the drum 
produced by Ganefa. Only in this case, he 
experiments on a new form of a drum. He 
taps the ambumridanga to produce the sweetest 
and noblest notes. In the Mrichchhakatika, the 
sound of falling drops of water on different 
surfaces, producing different musical notes, is 
mentioned: ¢élishu taéram vitapeshu mandram Silasu 
ritksham salileshu chandam sangitavinad iva tadya- 
minds talanusérena patanti dharah (Mrichchha- 
katika, 5, 52). Calculated beat on the surface 
of water by bathing damsels produces a musical 
effect: asphalitam yat pramadakaragrair mridanga- 
dhiradhvanim anvagachchhat (Raghuvamsa 16, 13). 
It is this principle of tapping the surface of 
water to produce sweet musical notes that 
accounts for the sound of the ambumridanga, 
the water drum handled by GaneSa. The verse 
of the inscription describes Lambodara, Ganeéa 
who in his usual evening sport of patting the 
waves of the river Mandakini (Ganga), strikes 
the surface of the rolling waves, for responding 
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to the movements of the artistic drabhati dance 
of Lord Sambhu, by starting the sound of the 
water-drum (jalataranga): payad vah parivarta- 
manalaharipragbharam asphalayan sayankdlataran- 
gakelishu karaskandena mandakinim devasyarabhati- 
paribhramakalasamrambhasambhavinas Sambhor am- 
bumridangavadyarachanarambhaya lambodarah (Epi- 
graph. Ind. 5, p. 144). 


Though Somadeva fancies that the lowering 
and raising of the head in dance by Ganeéa 
is to threaten obstacles and eliminate them, 
it is also a rhythmic movement which assures 
tala laya. The elephant is the one animal that 
moves its head and trunk incessantly in the 
most measured fashion: tarjayanniva vighanau- 
ghan namitonnamitena yah muhur vibhati sirasé sa 
paydd vo gajananah (Kathasaritsagara 27, 1). 
Judged by this very important factor Ganega 
becomes the most appropriate in playing the 
drum for /dsya. The bull has also a similar nod 
of the head as he moves on in a stately way. 
His nod is not only measured, but also pleasing. 
Nandike$vara is also famous as the drummer 
for Siva. The dance of Ganefa is, as it were, 
showing the mirror to Siva, as in several 
respects he follows his father meticulously and 
expounds the great science in a manner that 
only the wisdom of the elephant can. 


Somadeva almost imagines that the temples 
of the elephant-god are decorated with stars, 
that seem to drop as he dances. The garland of 
stars, whirling around his knee as he dances, 
appears as though slipped from his temples: 
namo vighnajite yasya janudese vivartate kumbhasras- 
teva nakshatramala ratrishu nrityatah (Kathasarit- 
sagara 100, 1). The time for GaneSa’s dance is 
twilight, as in the case of his father. The poet 
fancies that this is twilight in the interval 
between yugas, aeons, when all the worlds 
seem to imitate the dance of GaneSa by rising 
and falling: sa vo vighnesvarah payannamitonna- 
mitena yam anunrityati nrityantam sandhyasu bhu- 
vandvalth (Kathdsaritsagara 104, 1). 


With the night advancing, GaneSa dances 
tempestuous ‘andava with trunk upraised, from 
Which, as it whistles, sprays multiply and 
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ilumine the stars, dispelling darkness: nisasu 
tandavoddandasundasitkarasikaraih jyotimshi push- 
nanniva vas tamo mushnatu vighnajit (Kathasarit- 
sagara 109, 1). 


As GaneSa is decorated with vermilion, the 
streaks of red on his cheeks fly up and appear 
like fiery obstacles, swallowed by him and 
disgorged as he dances like his father, and 
justifies his name as Victor of Obstacles. Here 
is a picture of vermilion dust and its interpreta- 
tion, as GaneSa is himself the creator of obstacles 
and their destroyer. The idea of his swallowing 
and disgorging fiery obstacles is very telling 
and the quick spread of the spray is because of 
the nimble movement of his limbs in ¢dandava: 
patu vas tandavoddinagandasindiramandalah vanta- 
bhipitapratyithapratapa iva vighnajit (Kathasarit- 
sagara 111, 1). 


The stars yet play a great part in decorating 
his dance, which is itself a festival of joy. 
With his trunk, Ganesa brushes away the stars, 
and creates fresh ones, as it were, by the spray 
from his whistling mouth. Illuminated by the 
red hue of twilight, the white drops of water, 
as spray from his moving trunk, create the 
illusion of fresh stars in the sky appearing 
perennially: sandhydnrittotsave tarah karenod- 
dhiiya vighnajit sitkarasikarair anyah kalpayanniva 
patu vah (Kathasaritsagara 1, 2). 


Another beautiful picture of dancing GaneSa 
represents his vermilion-stained trunk upraised, 
appearing a coral handle for the moon, that 
almost serves as an umbrella over him. The 
trunk itself is straightened up here as in the 
iirdhvatandava of Siva where his leg is thrown 
up as dandapada: and the word here is appro- 
priately uddanditah karah, the hand (trunk) 
thrown up: nisi vighnajito vo’ vyat tandavoddanditah 
karah §onas chandratapatrasya tanvan vidrumadan- 
datam (Kathasaritsagara 105, 2). 


Like his father, whose dance almost pulls 
down ,the earth by his own weight and the 
thundering thuds of his feet, as described 
elsewhere, Ganefa also causes a similar situation 
by his dance. Dwarfed by the weight of the 
Nigumbha tread which: pulls down the earth, 
the mountains bow to Ganefa, as it were, as 
he dances: nis‘umbhabharanamrorvikharottah par- 
vata api yam namantiva nrityantam namamas tam 
vindyakam (Kathasaritsagara 51, 1). 


Following the example of his father, Ganesa 
brings down cool showers to remove the fatigue 


of dance, by pulling at clouds with his trunk 
and his hands. If Siva could utilise the heavenly 
stream of his cloud-like jatabhara on the head, 
Ganesa could very well with his trunk and 
innumerable arms clap at the clouds, and enjoy 
a shower bath as he dances: Gvishkritanukritivi- 
bhramanagavaktralilabhyudastakarakotivipat yaman- 

ah ambhobhritas Sistrasikarabinduvrindavishyandino’ - 
bhinayajam klamam asya jahruh (Haravijaya 2, 61). 


The dance of Ganefa is so delightful that it 
is imitated by the elephants of the quarters, 
springing up as the earth trembles at the 
stamping of GaneSa’s feet, his upraised trunk 
sucking and releasing a spray, as it were, of a 
circle of stars, like water drops: avyad vo vali- 
tanghripatavichaladbhigolahelonmukhabhramyaddtk- 
karikalpitanukarano nrityan ganagramanih yasyod- 
danditasundapushkaramarudvyakrishtasrishtam  mu- 
hus tarachakram udaktasikaraprishallilam ivabhyas- 
yati (Subhashitaratnakosa 5, 13). 


It is also very interesting that the poet 
Vasukalpa finds a parallel of Ardhanarisvara 
in Ganefa to bring him closer to Siva. Since 
Ganeéa has a single tusk, ekadanta, it provides 
him the hermaphrodite ardhanari form, the tusk 
on one side making him the masculine tusker, 
the tuskless half, rendering it feminine almost, 
on the other. It is obvious that it 1s the mas- 
culine virility as in fténdava that is almost 
apparent in the projected tusk. The absence of 
it on the feminine side, hints also at the /dsya 
part. Ganefa is an expert in both, and the verse 
clearly says that GaneSa assumes this guise in 
his anxiety to imitate both Gauri and Girifa, 
his parents: ekas sa eva paripalayatajjaganti gauri- 
girisacharitanukritim dadhanah abhati yo dasana- 
sinyamukhaikadesadehardhadharitavadhika 1vaika- 
dantah (Subhashitaratnakosa 5, 24). 


Just as GaneSa dances in imitation of his 
father, the Matrikas and Chandi (Fig. 1) also 
dance, inspired by the great ‘andava of the Maha- 
nata. Chandi assumes almost the guise of Siva 
himself by occupying the entire expanse of the 
universe. That her form covers heaven, earth 
and the netherworld is suggested in a benedic- 
tory verse from a Chahamana inscription. 
Chandika’s jewelled crown dazzles the demons 
in the sky, her tinkling waist-zone the denizens 
of the earth, and the sound of her anklet, in 
sport as she dances, the Nagas of the nether- 
world. This beautiful suggestion of dhdarya 
abhinaya, the appropriate dress for dance, is 
very significant indeed: vikatamukutamadyatte- 
jasa vyomni daitydn iva bhuvt mamimayya mekha- 
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layah koanena ananuranitalilahamsakats trasayantt 
phanipatibhuvanantas chandika vas Sriye stu (Ept- 
graph. Ind. 9, p. 74). 


Ratnakara describes Chandi’s tandava, like 
Siva’s fearful unfettered dance at the end of the 
world, almost shaking the three worlds and 
with her club-like arms nearly covering up the 
expanse of the sky. Chandi dances victorious 
on the battlefield. Her unfettered dance is 
after the annihilation of the universe in sportive 
enthusiasm like the victor of the Tripuras: 
akampitatribhuvanam bhujadandakhandasaiichhadi- 
tambaratalam samardajireshu kas tam jagatkshaya- 
nirargalanrittaragalilam iva smararipor vishaheta 
chandim (Haravijaya 36, 36). 


Not only does she dance thus sportively, 
but she also plays a queer musical instrument, 
the colossal concept of which, like the bow of 
Tripurari, is enough to drive terror into the 
minds of the demons. This kandavind of Chandi 
is itself composed of Mt. Meru as the pravala 
or the vinddanda, the snake Sesha, the string 
for playing, the crescent moon as the alabu 
gourd. As she tunes this fralaya sangita, the 
music of the deluge, she is extolled by the Devas. 
In the nights of the deluge she plays the 
kandavinad. The concept of Tripurantaka, with 


the same mountain Meru as the bow, and Sesha ~ 


as the bow string, almost supplies the similar 
picture in masculine terms, where Chandi’s 
is in the feminine: vakshasthalioinimitamarasaila- 
dandalagnendukhandanavabhasvadalabupatram 4asra- 
vayasyatanuseshasariratantratantrigundm pralayara- 
trishu kandavinam (Haraviyaya 47, 19). The 
close parallelism of the vind and the bow 
can be seen in the MRédmdyana where 
Valmiki pictures Ravana twanging the 
bow on the battlefield, as if playing the vind 
itself, the arrow here acting as the kona or 
plectrum. 


Even more gruesome is the dance of 
Chamunda (Fig. 2) in the attitude of her terrific 
heavy tread in the karana Nisumbha, appro- 
priately pressing the earth globe, sinking the 
shell of the primal tortoise and in its shake 
upsetting the stability of the earth, splashing 
the waters of the seven seas into the hollows 
of her cheeks, abysmal in depth, thus pleasing 
the retinue of Siva: sdvashtambhanisumbhasam- 
bhramanamadbhigolanishpidananyanchatkar parakir- 
makampavigaladbrahmandakhandasthiti pdatalapra- 
timallagallavivaraprakshiptasaptarnavam vande nan- 
ditanilakanthapartshadvyaktam tava kriditam (Mala- 
timadhava 5, 22). 
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Fic. 1. Matrika Chandiké dancing, Gurjara Pratihara 9th century 
A.D., Abaneri, Rajasthan. 


With the swaying elephant hide, the nails 
of which tear the moon and spill ambrosia, 
vivifying garlands of skulls, frightened at whose 
loud laughter, the Ganas sing praises, with 
mountains thrown around by the spread out 
arms, with fearful poison. fumes from the 
spread hoods of snakes loosened from knots as 
armlets, with the quarters tied together as 
it were by a flame circle, as the head with the 
red flaming eyes whirled, the stars scattered 
above by the tip of the long khatvanga weapon, 
is a weird and frightful picture of the dance 
of Chamunda in effective onomatopoetic 
dandaka composition of Bhavabhiti: prachalita- 
karikrittiparyantachaiichannakhaghatabhinnendunt- 
shyandamanamritachyotajivatkapalavalimuktachanda- 
ttahasatrasadbhitribhitapravrittastuti Svasadasitabhu- 
jangabhogangadagranthinishpidanotphullaphullatpha- 
napithaniryadvishajyotirujjrimbhanoddamaravyasta- 
vistaridohkhandaparyasitakshmadharam jvaladanala- 
pisanganetrachchhatabharabhimotiamangabhramipras- 
tutalatachakrakriyasyiitadigbhagam wuttungakhatvan- 
gasringadhvajoddhitivikshiptataraganam pramudita- 
katapitanottalavetalatalasphutatkarnasambhranta- 
gaurighanasleshahrishyanmanastryambakanandt vas 
tandavam devi bhitydd arishtyat cha hrishtyai cha nah 
(Malatimadhava 5, 23). This unusual grotesque 
dance, appreciated by the claps of the joyous 
goblins and ghosts deafening the ears, so frigh- 
tens Gauri that she clings to Siva, who enjoys 
her embrace. Siva here watches the dance as a 
spectator. The lord of tandava, the great master 
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Fic. 2. Chamunda flanked by Bhairaoas, all the three dancing, Haihaya, 10th century A.D., rock-cut panels, Kalafijar 


that he is himself, Siva is also able to thoroughly 
enjoy it, while Devi, though equally adept in 
dance, being feminine, shrinks from this fearful 
picture of a dance of abandon. 


A picture of dance, even more telling, occurs 
in a 7th century inscription from near Jaipur. 
The verse describes Chandika dancing, having 
destroyed her foes, with her hands forming 
gesticulations and azgahdras, the earth agitated 
by the weight of her feet, with the light from 
her nails dispelling the darkness of the moonless 
light, with the hands tossed up, appearing to 
worship the quarters with lotuses: nrityantyds 
sangaharam charanabharapartkshobhitakshmatala- 
jah prabhrashtenduprabhayam nist visritanakhodyo- 
tabhinnandhakarah ye lilodvellitagra vidadhati vita- 
tambhojapija tvasah te hastds sampadam vo dadatu 
vidalitadveshinas chandikdyah (Epigraph. Ind. 27, 
Dial}. 


It is interesting to find such literary portray- 
als, both from Rajasthan and from Madhya 
Pradesh, or for the matter of that, from any- 
where in that area, where depiction of the 
Matrikas in dance is a great favourite. A very 
telling picture is of the emaciated form of 
Chamunda, fearful in itself, depicting all the 
hastas, karanas and the nuances of dance, and 
often, as her hand in éarjani over her lips touches 
the tip of her nose, suggesting wonder, she 
wonders at her own dance, even the hands in 
alapadma suggestive of wonder conveying the 
same sense. But it is not so much the wonder 


of the audience alone, but of Devi herself, who 
is enjoying her own dance, herself the dancer 
and herself enjoying as the audience, perform- 
ing the rasdsvada. 


There is an image of Chamunda mentioned 
in the Banaras inscription of Pantha, of the 
6th century, which mentions an image of danc- 
ing Bhavani (Chamunda), established at 
Banaras by Pantha, looking fierce and grue- 
some with a trailing garland of terrible cut 
human heads, with her body shrivelled up 
and looking like dried-up flesh on axe-like 
bones, encircled by snakes crawling all over: 
tenanekavidhanadikshanaSatais samsthapitarthav- 
yayais chandi chandanarottamangarachitavyalambt- 
malotkata sarppatsarpaviveshtitangaparasuvyaviddha- 
Sushkamisha lilanyittaruchir vilolanayanad mitrtir 
bhavanyas Subha (Epigraph. Ind. 9, p. 61). 


Among Matrikas, Chamunda is the one 
emaciated figure with a very weird appearance. 
Atiriktanga Bhairava and Bhringiriti are corres- 
ponding masculine figures, equally skeleton- 
like. The rattling fearful dance of the skeleton 
figures of Bhringiriti and Chamunda together 
is indeed a fearful picture. They dance with 
their arms thrown up in ecstasy, Bhringiriti 
calling the Ganas to dance, the occasion being 
one of joy, on the birth of Skanda. And this is 
what a verse attributed to Yogesvara describes. 
Devi has given birth to a son. O Ganas! dance 
in great glee. Why are you still quiet? So 
saying with the hands thrown up in joy, 
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Fic. 3. Devi dancing, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Udayesvara 
temple, Udaipur. 


Bhringiriti, joyously embraced by Chamunda, 
creates a great din by the rattling sound of 
both their skeletons coming together, drowning 
even the sound of the celestial drum, beaten 
for the occasion: devi siinum asitta nrityata ganah 
kim tishthatetyudbhuje harshad bhringiritavayachitagira 
chamundayalingite avyad vo hatadevadundubhighana- 
dhvanatiriktas tayor anyonyaprachalasthipanjara- 
ranatkankalajanma ravah (Subhdshitaratnakosa 5,1). 


As Siva and Parvati witness, K4li also com- 
mences a weird dance, as Kalidasa pictures 
her. With a garland of skulls on her neck sway- 
ing all the while, her face fearful with tusks, 
Kali, at the command of the Lord in a jovial 
mood, danced to amuse his beloved bride: 
kanthasthalilolakapalamala damshtrakaralananama- 
dhyanrityat pritena tena prabhuna niyukia kali 
kalatrasya mude priyasya (Kumarasambhava 9, 49). 


Bhringiriti also joins in the dance, at the 
bidding of Siva. With the tip of the tuft quiver- 
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Fic. 4. Sarasvati dancing beside hathsa, Paramara, 11th century 
A.D., Udayesvara temple, Udaipur. 


ing, with his body in grotesque flexions, and 
his grinning teeth, sharp and white, making 
his face look all teeth, Bhringiriti danced for 
the amusement of Parvati, instructed by Siva 
by a sign of his brow: chalachchhikagri vikatanga- 
bhangas sudanturas Suklasutikshnatundah bhruvo- 
padishtas sa tu Sankarena tasya vinodadya nanarta 
bhringt (Kumarasambhava 9, 48). 


The Ganas of Siva do not lag behind in 
imitating their Lord in dance. They are so full 
of enthusiasm that they very correctly depict 
all the emotions, the nine flavours, meticulously 
indicated in their abhinaya: and they not only 
excel in anga and bhava abhinaya, but look 
very colourful in their dhdrya dress. They thus 
make the success of dance complete. The dance 
hall is specially decorated to make their dance 
all the more effective. The pramathaganas of 
Siva, pink, tawny, dark and jasmine white 
in bodily hue, and lost in the most delicate 
nuances of dance, move in gesticulation, like 
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Fic. 5. Varuna dancing on makara, Aakatiya, 12th century A.D., from ceiling of Ramappa temple, Palampet, Hyderabad Museum. 


the very flavours (rasas) incarnate on the well- 
decked stage for dance: dpitapatalasitetarakunda- 
gauradehatvisho lalitanartanavibhramasthah bhremur 
ganadhipatayo’ bhinayakriydsu miirta rasa iva parish- 
kritarangapithah (Haravijaya 2, 22). 


The Saptamatrikas, of whom Chamunda 
is one, and should therefore fall in line with 


the others, like Brahmi, MaheSvari, Kaumari, 


Vaishnavi, Indrani and Varahi, dance to the 
the song in praise of the apaddna, or auspicious 
story of Siva. The subhacharita of Siva is the 
theme of the dance as KAlidasa describes it 
elsewhere, like the theme of Tripuravijaya, the 
greatest exploit of Siva for the song of the 
Kinnaris, tripuravijayo giyate kinnaribhih. Devi 
herself being a great adept in dance (Fig. 3), she 
is placed in the centre. With Devi amidst them, 
the Saptamatrikas explain by their looks and 
glances, expressive of emotions, fleeting and 
sweet, covering a vast range of expressive ges- 
ture, rendered with ease and delicacy, covering 
the theme of praise of the auspicious story of 
Siva, the crescent moon-crested : krodikyitadnitana- 
yas Sasikhandamaulimaulapadanarachttastutt mataras 
tat lilalalamalalitabhinayaprapanchasaficharacharu 
rasabhavadriso’bhininyuh (Haravijaya 2, 21). 


In the beautiful picture of the dance and 
abhinaya of the Matrikas, there are various 
important factors in dance stressed, like a well 
chosen theme of magnificence, which would 
constitute the vdchika abhinaya. The apadana 


is the exploit of Siva himself. Rasadrishtis and 
bhavadrishtts are suggested by the glances, a 
variety including f‘dnita in the former and 
snigdha in the latter. The rasas like Sringdara 
and the rest are also implied. As in the case of 
the GaneSa, where they are taken to be rasas 
personified, themselves of various hues, here 
also, the various hues of rasas, like Sriigara, 
are implied. It is an accepted belief that 
Sringara is dark (syadma), hdasya white, karuna 
pinkish grey and raudra tawny red: sydmo 
bhavati Sringadras sito hasyas cha kirtitah kapotah 
karunas chaiva rakto raudrah prakirtitah. 


The dance of Siva is such that it invites the 
attention of the gods in an enthusiasm to join 
in what may be called a contagious charming 
sway of limbs in rhythmic movement. Agni, 
one of the lokapalas, like the other guardians of 
the quarters, joins the dance. The leaping of 
fire and the dance of the flame, is a sight too 
well known for delineation, and the dance of 
Agni personified is a natural sequence, like 
that of Vayu, the blowing wind, Varuna 
that leaps on the wave and moves on concentric 
ripples of water (Fig. 5), and the rest. 


A great connoisseur and lover of art and 
beauty, Kama, as the poet fancies, offers 
himself as an appreciative reward by offering 
his body in the flames of the fire that dances so 
well on the forehead of Siva: bhalasthalirangatale 
mridasya hutaSanas tandavakrit sa vo’vyat yasmin 
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Fic. 6. Sarasvati dancing on swan, Kakatiya, 12th century A.D., from ceiling of Ramappa temple, Palampet, Hyderabad Museum. 


ratipranasamas Sariram unmalakdyeva niyjam mumo- 
cha (Srikanthacharita 1, 3). 


Agni, as the tip of the arrow of Tripurantaka, 
with his flames like innumerable arms of the 
goddess of victory, dances in sheer joy, at the 
burning of the Tripuras by Tripurantaka. 
This is a dance of victory in which Agni 

has also his own great part: jualadandah purapari- 
— bhavérambhasamrambhayoge lolah kolahalitakakubhi 
vyomnt bhargastravahneh navyotsahotsavabrthadupa- 
krantanrittakriyaya rejur vyakta iva subahavo bahavo 
visvalakshmyah (Srikanthacharita 24, 14). 


A whole series of dancing lokapalas are known 
from the ceilings of the mandapas of Kakatiya 
temples, like the Ramappa from Pdalampet 
and others, as from Warangal, each one of 
them like Vayu and Varuna, distinguished by 
his vehicle, like the deer or the makara respec- 
tively. 


There are several dancing figures of Saras- 
vati, who is the goddess not only of learning 
and music, but also of dance, since Gandharva 
Veda includes music and dance, and Sarasvati, 
like her Lord, isa great adeptin dance (Figs.4,6). 
As she dances skilfully, as the poet puts it, on the 
tongues of poets, she is approached by fleets 
of swans attracted by the sound of her anklets. 
This is a wonderful picture of the jingling of 
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the anklets of Sarasvati, resembling the sweet 
warble of the birds, and her skilful dance is 
most effective in the great poetic composition 
which form, as it were, the vdchika part of 
abhinaya: vaidagdhyasiddhim vidadhatu devi kavin- 
drajthuanchalanartaki vah yam _ niipurasvanahriteva 
nityam asevate vahamaralapali (Srikanthacharita 1, 
35). 


Probably the most effective sculptures re- 
presenting this theme come from Halebid. It 
is not a single one, but several panels, as 
Sarasvati dancing is a favourite theme. Among 
the Matrikas, Brahmi also has almost the 
same form as of Sarasvati dancing. She dances 
as Sarasvati does as a goddess specially devoted 
to art. As a Matrika she is Brahmi, famous 
in iconographic concept as one who aided 
Skanda and Mahishasuramardini Durga in 
their heroic encounter with Taraka and 


Mahisha. 


The dance of Siva is so fascinating that when 
a temple for him is situated on the banks of a 
river like Godavari or Narmada, the river is 
fancied to offer a tribute of dance to the great 
Lord of dance. Thus, in a Kalachuri inscription 
of YaSahkarna of the eleventh century, Goda- 
vari is made a dancer, approaching Bhime$vara 
with her moving waves, as her brows in action 
in dance, and the swans on the waters singing 
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the seven notes of the musical orchestra for the 
dance: andhradhisam arandhradorvilasitam svach- 
chhandam uchchhindata yenabhyarchyata bhiiribhis sa 
bhagava bhimesvaro bhishanaih yasyabhyarnagata 
pranrityalaharibhrivalligoddvart gdayatyunmadaham- 
sanadamadhurais  srotassvarais saptabhih (Corps. 
Inscr. Ind. 4, p. 304). 


As the whole spirit of dance develops, the 
little boy Skanda who 1s also enthusiastic in 
joining this festival of dance, naturally in 
juvenile fashion, decides on gesticulation of 
hasya, fun, and so he assumes the role of a 
Vidishaka. As a child, he takes certain liberties 
and so he pulls at the crescent moon of his 
father, to use it as the kuttladanda or the crooked 
staff, always associated with the Vidishaka, 
in Sanskrit drama. Parvati who witnesses all 
this dance, cannot help heartily laughing at 
this sight. Siva, as he dances, has his crest 
crescent moon pulled by Skanda (peacock- 
bannered) dancing in the role of a Vidishaka, 
brandishing it as a curved hand stick, Parvati, 
the daughter of the Himalaya, laughingly 
looking on enjoying the fun: alokatastuhinasaila- 
bhuva sahasam akrishya Sekharasasankakalam sma- 


rareh nrityan vidishakabhuvam bhujagadriketuragre 


chakara kutilonnatadandakashtham (Haravyaya 2, 
58). 


Even the peacock commences a dance 
inspired by the blue throat of Siva, which 
creates the illusion of a cloud, and this is what 
he has observed and learnt from the great Lord 
of dance himself. Siva’s blue throat, creating 
the illusion of a dark laden cloud, the peacock 
of Skanda dances as if eager to show what he 
has learnt from him: sphutakalakiitavishakita- 
kandharakritanirabharaguruvaridabhramah upadesa- 
labharabhasad ivagratas tava natha nrityats kumara- 
chandraki (Haravijaya 6, 179). 


Like the peacock, the vehicle of Skanda, 
participating in the dance, actually in the 
dance part of it, Nandi also participates, but 
not himself dancing, as being an adept on the 
drum, he plays the instrument as Tandu, with 
whom is associated tandava, sings the gitaka 


tandava. As Nandisa violently beats the drum 
with his hands, and murajas sounded in the 
two-fold manner of delicate touch and violent 
beat, which again is divided into the three 
modes of jyeshtha, madhyama and kanishtha, with 
the seven-fold classification of dvdpa, udvapa, 
nishkrama, vikshepa, pravesa, Samana, sannipata 
all of which nuances of the beat of the drum, 
made it adequately sweet, Tandu sings the 
gitaka tandava, the appropriate song for the 
tumultuous dance of Siva: nandisanirdayakara- 
hatapushkareshu mandram dhvanatsu murajeshu vib- 
hajya tanduh asariteshu partkalpitasaptabhedaparya- 
ptasobham atha tandavam abhyagayat (Haravijaya 2, 
20). 


Nandi as an adept on the drum, has all the 
three varieties before him, the three drums, 
the ankya and the ardhva before him, which he 
carefully plays, producing gdandhara on the 
left of the arkya, shadja to the right, the top of 
the irdhva used for the pafchama. There are the 
famous svaras of the mridaiga and thus the 


drums were made to produce all the six notes. 


From the commentary of Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta, the latter the commenta- 
tor of Bharata’s ndfya itself, the great poet 
Ratnakara has given a taste of his extraordinary 
knowledge of music and dance, Gandharvavidya, 
by going into the details of the beat of the 
muraja by Nandi, and in a verse, which has 
variant reading, giving more of the techni- 
calities of the art of drum-beat, has pictured the 
skill of Nandi in this art. And then, there was 
the play of the drum with the seven notes, 
in the mode of beat, like méarga, chitra, prachara, 
yati, panilaya, making them all so alluring. 
All the clear methods of use of the instrument 
are strictly in accordance with propriety in 
following the karanas and clearly symbolise 
marjana: Gjaghnire svaraviseshakritasthamargachi- 
trapracharayatipanilayabhiramah  vispashtavadyavi- 
dhayah karananubandhabhajah kramena murajas 
sphutamarjanankah (Haravijaya 2, 19). (Another 
reading: Gaghnire’tha murajah pravibhakiamarga- 
chitrapracharayatipanilayaprapatichah sammarjana- 
karanayogavibhaktamargachetoharabhimatavadyavid- 
hivyavasthah.) 
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Chapter Seven 


THE VEDIC ROOTS OF THE CONCEPT 
OF THE GREAT DANCER 


Sivas dance is associated with creation, pro- 
tection and destruction of the universe— 
srishti, sthiti and samhara. There is beyond this 
also a deeper and more significant effect—the 
removal of the veil of ignorance and the 
ultimate salvation granted. This philosophic 
‘jnterpretation of the dance is explained in 
another chapter in detail but the basis for all 
this thought is explained in the following pages. 


The Vedic thought, which is at the root of all 


later iconographic concepts, is to be examined 
at some length to understand what has become 
so integral a part of a great concept of Siva in 
the early and medieval period of history. 


Siva as Dancer in the Mahabharata 

By the time of the text of the Mahabharata, 
a clear picture of Siva as a great dancer had 
emerged and he is described as dance-crazy, 
an eternal dancer and the dancer par excel- 
lence: nrityapriyo nityanarto nartakas sarvalalasah 
(Mahabharata xiii, 17,50). Even the iconographic 
concept of a multi-armed Siva carrying 
different attributes has emerged. Siva has such 
attributes as the wheel, trident, club, pestle, 
sword, shield. His favourite attire and adorn- 
ment are also clearly stated as the elephant- 
hide garment, the snake waist-cord, snake 
ear-coil and a reptile sacred-thread. He sings 
and dances and plays different musical instru- 
ments, accompanied by his Ganas: chakri 
Silagadapanir musali khadgapattist bhiidharo naga- 
mauiji cha nagakundalakundali nagayajnopaviti cha 
nagacharmottarachchhadah hasate gdyate chaiva nrit- 
yate cha manoharam vadayatyapi vadyani vichitrant 
ganair yutah (Mahabharata xi, 14, 154, 156). 


Siva, who, in classical sculpture, is always 
associated with Parvati, as the principal witness 
of his dance, is even so described in the Maha- 
bharata. He is pictured in the company of 
Parvati and the Ganas, all of them engaged 
in music, dance, mirth and play: pdarvatya 
sahitam devam bhiitasamghats cha bhasvaraih gita- 
vaditrasamnadair hdasyalasyasamanvitam (Maha- 
bharata vii, 80, 39, 40). 


Siva’s profound knowledge of music, and his 
excellence in this great art, as in dance, is also 
clearly described, and he is significantly here 
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mentioned as in the company of Apsaras, who 
attend on him: mahdgito mahdnnityo hyapsaroga- 
nasevitah (Mahabharata xiii, 17, 117). Siva is 
an adept in all the musical instruments which 
he plays with equal dexterity and he is actually 
styled a lyrist, a drummer, flutist and so forth. 
He can sound all the bugles and trumpets and 
play all the varieties of drum: venavi panavi 
tali khali kalakatamkatah sarvatiryaninddi cha sar- 
vatodyaparigrahah (Mahabharata xiii, 17, 58, 61). 
In the Sivasahasranama of the Mahabharata, 
among the thousand names of Siva are included 
such descriptive ones as the habitual dancer 
and player of mouth instruments (pipe or flute), 
one pleased with song offerings and resplen- 
dant with orchestra: namo nartanasilaya mukha- 
vaditravadine nadyopaharalubdhaya gitavaditrasaline 
(Mahabharata xii, 284, 88). Siva imparted 
knowledge of all the sixtyfour arts (Aalas) to 


- sage Garga on the banks of the river Sarasvati: 


chatusshashtyangamadadat kalajiidnam mamadbhu- 
tam sarasvatyds tate tushto manoyajitena pandava 
(Mahabharata xiii, 18, 38). Here is the concept 
of Siva as Vina-Dakshinamirti, so common in 
sculpture, sometimes carrying the vind as a 
dancer, often, as in the form of Virabhadra, 
beginning a series of saptamatrikas, flanked at 
the extreme end by GaneSa, and occasionally 
also patting the drum. Playing the drum while 
dancing has an interesting instance from 
Badoh in the Gwalior Museum, and playing 
the ankya type of drum seated, is seen in an 
unique example of Mridanga-Dakshinamirti 
from the Pandya monolithic rockcut shrine 
at Kalugumalai. In anticipation of a dictum 
of the Vishnudharmottara, that the best artist 
or sculptor is possible only by combining a 
knowledge of allied arts, like music and dance 
and literature, Siva is also described as the 
great artist, the best and the perpetuator of all 
arts: silpikas Silpindm Sreshthas sarvasilpapravar- 
takah (Mahabharata xii, 284, 143). 


Siva Propounds Grammar 

The story of Siva as the great master who 
propounded grammar to the world, by sound- 
ing the drum and creating the fourteen séiras, 
is very well known: nrittdvasdne nalardjardjo 
nanada dhakkam navapafichavaram uddhartukamas 
sanakadisiddhan etad vimarse Sivasiitrajalam. At 
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Tiruvottiyadr there is a grand instance of a 
munificent grant made for the maintenance of 
a pavilion, known as Vydkaranadana-mandapa, 
for the upkeep of teachers and pupils who 
studied grammar, and for the worship of the 
Lord Vyakaranadanaperumal, who it was 
believed in this very mandapa was pleased to 
appear before Panini Bhagavan for fourteen 
continuous days to teach him the first fourteen 
aphorisms which begin Panini’s grammar. 
This is an instance in the early Chola period of 
the worship of the Lord Dakshinamirti Siva 
or NateSa, who taught the essentials of grammar 
to Panini by the beat of his drum. This concept 
can be traced to the Mahabharata, where the 
grace of Siva to Panini is carried back to an 
early age, by making Sakalya, the great gram- 
marian, a devotee of Siva, who acquired his 
stupendous knowledge of grammar through 
the grace of the Lord. Sakalya, as we know, 
is an early grammarian, often mentioned by 
name for his views in the sitras of Panini. It is 
interesting that in the Mahabharata there are 
the germs of the tradition of a great science 
revealed to Panini in the earlier legend of 
Sakalya himself, become a great grammarian 
by Siva’s grace: sakalyas samsitatma vat navavar- 
shasatdnyapi Gradhayamasa bhavam manoyajnena 
kesava tam chaha bhagavanstushto granthakaro bhavt- 
shyasi vatsakshay& cha te kirtis trailokye vat bhavi- 
shyati (Mahabharata xiii, 14, 100, 101). 


Siva, Master of Music 

In music also it is Siva who dominates. He 
assures Narada that he would be great in music 
like himself. This blessing of Siva to the sage, 
pleased with his devoted worship, is also 
described in the Mahabharata: néaradena tu 
bhaktyasau bhava Gradhitah pura tasya tushto maha- 
devo jagau devagurur guruh tejasd tapasa kirtya 
tvatsamo na bhavishyati gitena vaditavyena nityam 
mam anuydsyasi (Mahabharata xiii, 14, 106, 108). 


In the Matsyapurana there is a regular icono- 
graphic form of the northern variety of Nata- 
raja, particularly, the north-eastern variety, 
clearly described, where the attributes already 
seen, mentioned in the Mahabharata, are 


elaborated. 


Sabhapati 

But the germ of all this has to be sought in 
the far earlier Vedic texts. Nataraja is usually 
associated with chit sabhé in Pundarikapura, 
Chidarnbaram. He is there in the golden hall, 
as the Prince among dancers and the Lord of 
the Assembly. In fact, Siva is known as Sabhesa 


or Sabhapati or Natana-Sabhapati. This con- 
cept of the Lord of Assembly has to be sought 
in the Rudra-adhyaya of the Taittiriya Samhita: 
namah sabhabhyas sabhdpatibhyas cha (Taitttriya 
Samhita iv, 5, 3, 2; Vajasaneyt Samhita xvi, 24; 
Kathaka Samhita xvi, 13). 


Vyaghrapada and Patanjali 

Another concept closely associated with 
Siva Nataraja at Chidarhbaram is that of the 
twin devotees, the sages Patanjali and Vyaghra- 
pada. These sages also go back to great anti- 
quity. Patanjali here is not the grammarian 
Patafijali, with whom usually the great devotee 
saint of Chidarhbaram 1s associated and who 
is also believed to be the incarnation of Adigesha 
himself, according to the account of a fecund 
legend which had grown around him in later 
day literature. Both in the sthala-puranas, like 
Patafijalivijaya of Ramabhadra Dikshita and 
Kaoyas like Natesavijaya by VenkateSa Dikshita, 
the legend of tiger’s legs vouchsafed for Vya- 
ghrapada, had gained such root, that the sage 
is so represented in sculpture, as early as in the 
earliest phase of the Cholas. The local legend 
of Upamanyu as the son of Vyaghrapada and 
the sister of sage VaSishtha, betrothed to 
Vyaghrapada, is so early that the incident of 
Siva’s mercy to child Upamanyu, by favouring 
him with an ocean of milk, where his father 
could not afford even a single cow to provide 
the milk, is clearly stated in an inscription 
from Champa of the 6th-7th centuries. The 
story of Upamanyu occurs, however, in the 
Mahabharata and several other Puranas. The 
legend of Pataiijali and Vyaghrapada, even as 
it is understood today, is not very late. At 
least it is as old as the time of the early Pallavas 
themselves, as the earliest renovated temple 
of Siva in Chidambaram owes its existence to a 
Hiranyavarman, undoubtedly of the early 
Pallava dynasty. 


But the concept of this Patanjali and Vy4a- 
ghrapada goes back to Upanishadic age. In 
the name of Patafjali here, there is a mix 
up of the authors of the two systems of philo- 
sophy Yoga and Sankhya. Patanjali and 
Kapila are the two well-known sages who 
propounded them. There is also again Patai- 
jali, the author of the Yoga sutras, often equated 
with the author of the grammatical com- 
mentary on Panini, though both are different. 


As early as in the time of Bhoja, the Paramara 


ruler, Patafijali is described by this royal 
polymath as the author of treatises on grammar, 
philosophy and medicine. Patanjali and Kapila, 
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the names of the sages who originated the twin 
systems of Sankhya and Yoga, are almost remi- 
niscent of the name Patafichala Kapya, the name 
of a sage mentioned twice in the Brihadaranya- 
kopanishad (iii, 3, 1: 7, 1). Weber feels that this 
name is reminiscent of Kapila and Patanjali, 
authors of the Sankhya-Yoga system, though 
later writers like Garbe, Macdonell and 
Keith regard this as quite improbable. It is 
not improbable, as memories of ideas linger 
through the ages and are revisualised in later 
literature. Pataiijali associated with dancing 
Siva is usually represented half a reptile in 
theri-anthropomorphic form. He is thus equa- 
ted with Sesha himself. The famous image of 
Patafijali of the late Chola period from one of 
the niches of the gopura at Chidarhbaram 
represents him in this fashion. In medieval 
literature there are references to the great 
grammarian Pataiijali as an incarnation of the 
serpent couch of Vishnu himself. But it is 
mainly as a sage and devotee of Siva that he is 
represented in the dance scene at Chidarnba- 
ram. In the Brihadaranyakopanishad, it is an early 
sage Patafichala Kapya, acombined concept of 
Patafijali and Kapila, both sages, that occurs, 
though it is the name of a single sage. 


Vyaghrapada is the other great sage, a 
devotee of Nataraja, along with Patafjali. 
According to legend, he married the sister of 
Vasishtha and had a son Upamanyu, to feed 
whom with milk, he had not the wherewithal, 
when the Lord in his mercy made an ocean of 
milk available to the child. This Vyaghrapada 
was such a great devotee of Siva that he had 
not the patience to gather slowly Bilva leaves, 
avoiding thorns as he plucked them. At his 
request Siva endowed him with the feet of a 
tiger so that he would not experience the prick 
of thorns as he gathered the sprouts for worship. 
This story of Vyaghrapada, the sage with 
tiger’s feet, is a legend arising from the mis- 
construing of the components forming the name 
Vyaghrapada. Actually, the name has to be 
sought in a very early reference, Vaiyaghra- 
padiputra, son of a female descendent of Vya- 
ghrapada, the name of a teacher, a pupil of 
Kanviputra in the Kanva recension of the lost 
vamsa (list of teachers) in the Brihadaranyako- 
panishad (vi, 5, 1). In the Satapatha Brahmana 
(x, 6, 1,8), and Chhandogya Upanishad (v, 14, 1) 
it occurs as Vaiyaghrapadya, descendant of 
Vyaghrapada, a patronymic of Indradyumna 
Bhallaveya. It also occurs as the patrony- 
mic of Budila Aévatarasvi and of Goéruti in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad (v, 16, 1; v, 2, 3) 
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and Sankhayana Aranyaka (ix, 7). It is also a 
patronymic of Rama Kratujateya in the 
Faiminiya Upanishad Brahmana (iii, 40.1; iv, 
16, 1). 


Dance and Music in the Veda 

To understand the importance of the concept 
of the Great Dancer in the Vedic age, it is 
essential to consider the position accorded to 
the fine arts, particularly music and dance in 
the life of the society of the time. A hymn 
describes in unequivocal terms that dance 
and laughter invite us forth to further and 
prolong our very life and existence: prdjficho 
agama nritaye hasdya draghiya dyuh prataram 
dadhanah (Rigveda x, 1,8, 3). “We have gone forth 
for dancing and for laughing, to further times 

rolonging our existence.’ (R. T. H. Griffith). 
Silpa means art, of which three kinds, nriiya, 
gita and vddita are enumerated (Kausitaki 
Brahmana xxix, 5). Dance was so very popular 
that the term nritu for dancer occurs very often. 
The actor or dancer, styled sSailiisha, is known 
and mentioned (Vdjasaneyt Samhita xxx, 6; 
Taittiriya Brahmana iii, 4, 2, 1). The mention in 
Vedic literature of music and musicians, adept 
in playing different types of instruments, clearly 
indicates the study of music and its apprecia- 
tion in that far off age. Adambaraghata, a kind 
of drummer, playing the drum called adambara 
(Vajasaneyi Samhita xxx, 19; Satapatha Brahmana 
xiv, 4, 8, 1), Dundubhya (Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
xvi, 35), a drummer connected with or playing 
the drum dundubhi (Rigveda i, 28, 5; vi, 47, 29, 
31), Vindgathin, alute player (Tazttiriya Brahmana 
iii, 9, 14, 1; Satapatha Brahmana xiii, 1, 5, 1) are 
accompanists to the vocal musicians, well 
versed in music, styled Vadita (Kaushitah 
Brahmana xxix, 5). Song and music are called 
gita-vadita (Chandogya Upanishad viii, 2, 8). 
Vadita is usually associated with nritya and 
gita, as in the Kaushitaki Brahmana. There are 
various musical instruments mentioned, like 
adambara (drum), vaéna (flute), vind (lute), so 
that the orchestra was complete. 


In the Rigveda (x, 32, 4), there is clear 
reference to seven notes (dhdtus) of the instru- 
ment. These notes are also called seven vdnis 
(Rigveda i, 164, 24; iii, 1, 6; ix, 103, 3), a harp 
with a hundred strings,- safatantri used at the 
Mahavrata ceremony (Aitareya Aranyaka Vv, 
1, 4) is also a vana. Vana is very often mentioned 
in the Rigveda (i, 85, 10; viii, 20, 8; ix, 97, 8; 
x, 32, 4). The term occurs in the Taittiriya 
Samhita (vii, 5, 9, 2), Kathaka Samhita (xxxiv, 
9), and other Brahmanas like Pafchavimsa 
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Brahmana (v, 6, 12; xiv, 7, 8: Aitareya Brahmana 
v, 1, 4). There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether it is a flute or a lute. But as there is 
the term vind also, occurring in the latter 
Samhitas, like the Tazttiriya Samhita (vi, 1, 4, 1), 
Kathaka Samhita (xxxiv, 5), Mattrayani Samhita 
(iii, 6, 1) and Brahmanas, like Satapatha Brahmana 
(iii, 2, 4, 6), it is possible that vaéna, which 
originally may have meant the lyre, came to 
be more associated with the flute. A vind-vada, 
a lute player is mentioned in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita of the Yajurveda (xxx, 20) in the Taitti- 
riya Brahmana (11, 4, 1 5, 1) and also later in the 
Upanishads, like the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
(ii, 4, 8; 1v, 5, 9). The vind was such a valuable 
instrument and such a favourite, that the 
purpose of the parts of the vind was carefully 
studied and understood, and nomenclature 
accordingly used, like siras for the head, udara 
for the cavity, ambhana for the sounding board, 
tantra for string and vddana for the plectrum. 
Even the subtle variations in the tunes, as they 
were specially distinguished, are known from 
such terms, like uttaramandra in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xii, 4, 2, 8). 


Indra and Other Vedic Deities as Dancers 

It is in this context that the position of dance 
has to be understood, along with music, as 
both go together. The Jaiminiya Brahmana, in 
fact, mentions dance and song together in the 
term, nrittagita (i, 42). The dancer in the 
Rigveda is called nritu, and several gods are 
specially associated with dance. Indra is 
probably the most conspicuous as the god who 
dances. He is the lord of men, the Dancer whose 
praise was sung from the most ancient times: 
yah pitrvoyamanushtutimise krishtinam nrituh (Rigveda 
viii, 68, 7). Indra, the dancer, is the great 
bestower of abundant strength: Indra inno 
mahanam data vajanam nrituh (Rigveda, viii, 92, 3). 
The Maruts, nritavah, also dance, exhibiting 
the dharya element of dance, as they are des- 
cribed wearing golden necklets on their chest: 
martaschidvo nritavo rukmavakshasa upa bhratrit- 
vamayati (Rigveda, viii, 20, 22). Asvins, famed 
for their magic arts among the celestials, are 
great dance heroes: pra mayabhirmayina bhita- 
matra naraé nritit janimanyajhiyanam (Rigveda viii 
63, 5). The Adityas, as explained by Sayana, 
to mean the gods mentioned in the hymn, 
are also dancers : yaddevd adas salile susamrabdha 
atishthata atra vo nrityatamiva tivro renurapayata 
(Rigveda x, 72, 6). The description of dawn is 
the most charming in Rigvedic literature, rising 
to the heights of sublime composition as a 
picture of the great Dancer. Ushas is a dancer 


well-dressed, the very picture of beauty, 
creating light and repelling darkness, like the 
cow which yields her udder, she bares her 
breast: adhz pesamst vapate nritirivdpornute vaksha 
usreva barjaham jyotirvisvasmai bhuvandya krinvati 
gavo na vrajam vyusha dvartamah (Rigveda i, 92, 4). 
The picture of dawn coming dancing is so effec- 
tive that Griffith cannot help recalling Milton’s 
line ‘now the bright morning-star, day’s 
harbinger, comes dancing from the east’ to 
echo the Rigvedic line, pra te aspa ushasah pra- 
parasya nritau syama nritamasya nrindm (Rigveda 
x, 29, 2} 


The picture of dancing Agvins cannot but 
bring to one’s mind a form of Siirya, the parent 
of the ASvins, in a peculiar iconographic 
concept, wherein Siva, Rudra and Aditya are 
combined as Martanda Bhairava, who dances 
on a ship, a famous sculpture from Konarak. 
In the Rigveda, the ASvins are invoked on the 
ship of hymns, heaven’s wide vessel to bear 
to the other shore: @ no nava matinam yadtam 
pardya gantave yunjatham asvind ratham aritram 
vam divasprithu tirthe sindhiinam rathah (Rigveda 
1, 46, 7-8). 


It is an identical concept, after millenniums, 
that we find in the figure of Martanda Bhai- 


rava, closely associated with the ASvins, as it 


is the parent of the ASvins or their source, 
Sirya, associated with Rudra, that composes 
this pattern. As several visions like the Asvins, 
Maruts, Agni and Indra go to make up the 
later concept of Siva as the eternal dancer, 
creator, sustainer and destroyer, the poser of 
illusions and their remover, assurer of deli- 
verance, it is interesting to trace such ideas 
from earlier attributes and qualities in their 
transformed late iconographic concepts of 
the historical period, millennia after the 
Rigvedic age. 


When we go more into the dance of Indra, 
the aspects of his activities become clear. He 
is the immortal Dancer, who, enveloping the 
earth by his glory, bestows prosperity, as the 
abode of all treasures: paprikshenyam idam tve 
hyajo nrimnani cha nritamano amartah sa na enim 
vasavano rayim dah praryas stushe tuvimaghasya 
danam (Rigveda v, 33, 6). Attired in glory, Indra 
dances for the heaven to look on, and devotees 
embrace his feet for prosperity. He is thunder- 


armed, rich in bestowing and strong in over- | 


coming foes: Sriye te pada duva & mimikshur 
dhrishnur vajri Savasa dakshina@van vasano atkam 
surabhim drife kam svarna nritavishiro babhiiva 
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(Rigveda vi, 29, 3). His is a war dance. He is 
the destroyer of puras, forts, ninety of them: 
bhinat puro navatim indra piirave divodasaya dasushe 
nrito (Rigveda i, 130, 7). Addressed as a great 
dancer, Indra is eulogised as the one whose 
primal ancient achievement was a heroic 
deed, worthy of praise in heaven: fava tyan- 
naryam nrito’pa indra prathamam piurvam divt 
pravachyam kritam (Rigveda ii, 22, 4). 


Creation itself is an act of dance as we have 
it in a hymn of the Rigveda. As the celestial 
dancers danced, they raised a cloud of dust 
by kicking up the atoms which formed the 
earth. The hymn describes the Devas as danc- 
ing close-clasping one another, when from 
their feet, the thickening cloud arose: 
yaddeva adas salile susamrabdha atishthata atra 
vo nrityatamiva tivro renur apdyata (Rigveda x, 
72, 6). 


Siva’s Dance against this Background 

Against this background should be under- 
stood the concept of Siva dancing and its 
significance. Siva is Ashtamirti and Bharata, 
in his NdtyaSastra, specifically mentions each 
particular marti of Siva in dance like jalamaya- 
mitrti, tejomirti, GkaSamirti and so forth. Maruts, 
as dancers, should be understood as his véyuriipa, 
Ushas or Adityas as dancers would be his 
tejoriipa, combined with the /dsya aspect of 
Devi forming one half of his body. Asvins as 
dancers would, both by their association with 
Sirya, as his offspring in later literature, and 
with Chandra, Oshadhifa; the lord of oshadhi 
herbs, coming close to the physicians of the 
gods, bring themselves in close proximity to 
both the celestial bodies, which are among 
those that make up Ashtamirti, thus revealing 
germs of the composition of Siva, combining 
celestial elements brought together in this 
eight-fold form. The concept of various gods 
dancing, and particularly Indra, as the des- 
troyer of puras, comes very close to Siva-Rudra 
as the destroyer of the Tripuras, who dances 
the heroic war dance, as much after the des- 
truction of the Tripuras as after the annihila- 
tion of Andhaka and Gaja, darkness, illusion, 
chaos, as he brings the earth into being in the 
primeval waters. He is thus the creator and 
the sustainer, the mighty, the hero, the dancer 
par excellence. This form of Siva, as a great 
Dancer, in later times, is to be understood with 
reference to details of Vedic attributes. He is 
ruler in myriad forms, his dance, as dance 
should, represents the universe in all its divers 
forms. 
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Natya is trailokya-anukritth. That is why in the 
Rudradhyaya, he is adored as Viripa and 
Viévariipa: namo viriipebhyo visvariipebhyas cha vo 
namah. The Bhashya gives viriipah as vikyitariipah 
and visvariipah as nandriipah. 


The drum is the most important instrument 
for dance. That is why both the drum and the 
drum-stick are mentioned as of the form of 
Siva in the anuvaka of Rudra, namo dundubhyaya 
chahanayaya cha, the Bhashya explains dundu- 
bhyaya as dundubhau bheryam bhavah dundubhyah 
ahananah dundubhyaghatartho dandah tatra bhavah 
ahananyah. The tradition of explaining the 
musical lord is clear in the Bhashya, where 
this Anuvaka has Rudra as its devata and a 
dhydnasloka recalling the dancing Lord: jatabhar 
lambamanabhir nrityantam abhayapradam devam 
Suchismitam dhyayed vydghracharmaparishkritam. 


Again, the great musical master and dancer 
is to be understood not as a mere lord of an 
assembly, a sabhad, but the Lord of the great 
dancing hall itself, expressed by a significant 
term, sabhapati. The word tishtadbhyah and 
dhavadbhyas preceding sabhapati is suggestive of 
movements, not any movement but graceful 
movements, movements associated, as seen 
from the context, with dance. In this, dsinebhyas 
like Saydnebhyas, svapadbhyah and jagradbhyah, 
are also to be taken as actions inhibiting life 
in dance. Siva’s foot raised in dance is a faint 
echo of the uttdnapada mentioned in the Rigveda, 
which has its own sense of a figure recumbent, 
face upwards, legs stretched, as in the case of 
Kshirasagarasayana Ranganatha, but also in 
the more dynamic figure of dancing Siva, 
significant as an interpretation of the same term 
in terms of dance, no doubt, at a later date. 
It is here most important to understand the 
recumbent form of Vishnu Narayana on pri- 
meval waters, creating the universe, like the 
dynamic dance form of Siva, Rudrasiva. A 
wonderful comparative study of Seshasayi 
Vishnu, on the waters, and Kufichitapada 
Siva, as dancer, with all the Vedic significance 
conveyed as a faint echo into the later-day 
figures, is most ably presented in the paper 
Narayana Nataraja Complex by T. G. Arava- 
muthan. The details into which he has gone to 
show the sameness of concept, with drum and 
flame in the hands of Siva, represented through 
the conch and the solar wheel, in the hands of 
Vishnu, is very ably discussed. One cannot fail 


_ to see that vak or sound in space is symbol of 


creation. This is how, when the drum is 
sounded, the fundamental grammatical apho- 
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risms are revealed perfecting vak, the most 
coherent and immaculate expression, and as 
the revealer of this, he is the Lord of sound 
rhythm par excellence. Rhythmic sound would 
go well with pure dance, nritta, while sensible 
expression conveyed through abhinaya gesticula- 
tion, the language of dance itself, would form 
nritya. He is thus the creator of not only vyakia 
or avyakta sound, but the meaningless and the 
meaningful as well. 


Remover of Maya 

The concept of Siva as the great dancer, 
removing the veil of ignorance in his pajfcha- 
kritya, is also to be sought in a very early idea 
of illusion, associated with Indra in the Vedas. 
It is already noted that in several details many 
attributes of Indra go with Siva, as the great 
dancer, at a later period in history. Even in 
the Puranas there are three mdyds very clearly 
mentioned. The principal maya is of Indra, 
Indrajala, which is an established term for 
illusion itself, the maya of Sarhbara, known as 
Sambari-maya, the illusion created by Asuras, 
the illusion of Vishnu, Vazshnavi-maya, the 
illusion used by Vishnu as Mohini to fool the 
Asuras. All these ultimately go back to the 
Vedic concept of Sakrajala or Indrajala. In the 
Rigveda itself, Indra creates the illusion of 
many forms by his maya: indro mayabhth puru- 
riipa iyate (Rigveda vi, 47, 18). Elsewhere, he is 
described as making a snare of illusion for the 
entire world and fooling everyone by his 
Indrajala, Indra’s own illusion: ayam loko jalam 
Gsichchhakrasya mahato mahan tenaham indrajalen- 
amimstamasabhi dadhami sarvan ( Atharvaveda viii, 
8, 8). In later concept, Siva as Pasupati and 
the great Dancer removes the veil which blinds 
the pasus, the creatures on earth and assures 
them salvation. This removal of the veil, along 
with the assurance of salvation, are the two 
additional acts, apart from the primal ones of 
creation, protection and destruction, the Paf- 
chakritya, symbolising the dance of Siva. In the 
magnificent dance form of Siva at Elephanta, 
the removal of the veil is very clearly shown. 
The curtain, forming the veil, removed by 
Siva, holding it up in one of his four hands, is 
clear in the early Western Chalukyan sculpture 
from Aihole, now in the museum of the 
Kannada Research Institute in the Karnatak 
University at Dharwar. 


Sahasraksha | 
That the great Dancer Indra in the Rigveda 

is the Siva of later classical literature can be 

understood clearly by the continuous process 


of fusion of ideas concerning both at different 
stages. Sahasraksha, the Indra of alater Puranic 
concept, with a thousand eyes prominently 
shown on his body in medieval paintings and 
sculpture, is also an epithet of Rudra himself 
in the Yajurveda, sahasraksha Sateshudhe and 
namas sahasrakshaya cha Satadhanvane cha. In the 
Kushan period there is the third eye shown 
in the forehead of Siva, three eyes that assure 
a plurality which can go with a hundred or 
thousand, i.e. more than two in any number 
suggested by the plural ending. This is along 
the forehead only, in the Kushan ekamukha 
linga, as in the Gupta period this is across the 
forehead like a t##/ak mark. This characteristic 
of the eye along the forehead is associated with 
Indra as his characteristic in Gupta and 
medieval sculptures, even in Buddhist repre- 
sentations of Sakka, and is a particular favou- 
rite in Nepal. 


Along with the concept of sahasraksha or the 
thousand-eyed, the all pervasive sight of 
myriads of eyes spread in all directions, visva- 
taschakshuh, there is also in the Rigveda the 
concept of Visvakarma as creator closely 
answering Siva’s creation by the movement 
of eyes, heads, hands and feet: visvatas chakshur 
uta visvato mukho visvatobahur uta visvataspat sam 
bahubhyam dhamati sam patatrair dydvabhitmi jana- 
yan deva ekah (Rigveda 10, 81, 3). His eyes are 
cast all around, faces on all sides, arms and 
feet in all directions, he is the sole Lord pro- 
ducing earth and heaven, wields them together 
with his arms as wings. 


Pasupati 

In this great concept, Indra is the lord of all, 
mobile and immobile : indro yato’vasitasya raja 
(Rigveda 1, 32, 15). Indra is Lord of all that 
moves and moves not, chardcharaguru, as Siva 
is in later thought. Bana describes Siva as the 
lord of mobile and immobile objects in the 
entire universe: characharagurum bhagavantam 
tryambakam (Kadambari). Kalidasa similarly 
describes him as the adorable lord of mobile 
and immobile objects: md@nyas sa me sthavara- 
jangamanam (Raghuvamsa 2). Not only is he 
called Raja here in the Rigveda, but he is again 
Raja in another hymn where Indra is described 
as the Lord of all the creatures, tame and 
horned, which recalls the concept of Pasupati 
in later literature, a special epithet of Siva: 
raja Samasya cha Sringino vajrabahuh ( Rigveda i, 32, 
15). It is this epithet of Siva that Sankara 
specially uses in the Sivdnandalahari, addressing 
the Lord as PaSupati: pasupate pasum mam 
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sarvajia prathitakripayad palaya vibho ( Stvananda- 
lahari). The idea of Siva as Pasupati, who 
binds with his fafa or noose all the creatures 
of the world, pasus, and also releases them, is 
significant in the pafichakyitya concept of Nata- 
raja where he removes the veil and liberates 
souls. Again in this context, we have to recall 
the earlier concept of Indra destroying the 
dark enveloping Vritra, to release light and 
waters. Siva destroys ignorance and darkness 
personified in Apasmara, which he tramples 
as Nataraja and assures light through the 
moon, releases water as Garigdvisarjana miirtt, 
for purifying souls, after sanctifying the ashes 
of the Sagaras. Raja is an epithet only symbolic 
of his purification of the entire universe. Sins 


are all removed. Evil he destroys. Light is” 


called forth and deliverance assured. The 
concept of Raja itself in the name Nataraja 
is reminiscent of the epithet for Indra, who is 
also a Pasupati, but is lord of the entire crea- 
tion. Siva is so anxious to help the deliverance 
of souls that his dance is a continuous race. 
He runs to speed up, and in the act, para- 
doxically so to say, he spreads himself out, 
revealing his quality of immanence. He is 
thus fritsnavita. Occupying the entire universe, 
he runs to his devotees kritsnavitaya dhdvate 
satvanam pataye namah ( Taititiriya Samhita). The 
commentary explains clearly that the lord of 
Gauri runs after the devotees, like the cow 
after the prancing calf, vatsam gaur iva gauriso 
dhavantam anudhévati. This explains why Siva 
is called Siva the auspicious or even Sivatara, 
the zenith of Auspiciousness, namas Sivdya cha 
Stvataraya cha (Taittiriya Samhita), as he alone 
assumes the highest bliss. Even in worldly 
affairs and in normal talk it is the word Siva 
that is used for Kshema or worldly happiness. To 
wish one a happy journey the term is panthanas 
santu te Stugh. May we have a cheerful fire is 
expressed in terms like pavako asmabhyam Sivo 
bhava. The Rudradhyaya which breathes the 
glory of Siva is considered the most important 
in the Veda itself, and in it the pafichakshara, five 
letters, namas Sivéya, and even in this the two 
letters Siva, as the Bhashya puts it. 


The immaculate concept of Siva as the naked 
beggar, maddening the beautiful wives of 
Sages, is just reversed in the story of Indra who 
himself, with sinful intent, approaches the most 
beautiful of the wives of rishis, Ahalya. 


Khatvangi 
The khatvaiga is a grim club-like weapon 
= | 


made of bone, skull and thigh bone, which 
has to be understood again in terms of an 
earlier weapon of bone for Indra, the vajra. 
This was made of the back bone of sage Dad- 
hichi, who willingly gave so impossible an offer- 
ing for the preparation of an unassailable 
weapon to protect the weal of the celestials by 


destroying Vritra. It may be noticed that the | 


vajra in the hands of the earliest representations 
of Vajrapani, who attends on Buddha in Gan- 


dhara sculpture, as a celestial apart from ~ 


Sakka, though emanated from the same con- 
cept, is made of bone, a shoulder blade, as it 
is indicated. 


Gajantaka 

Siva’s war dance after killing Gajasura, in 
the description of which the Agama texts 
especially emphasise the depiction of Umi in 
great fear at such a ghastly sight, moving 
away from her Lord with baby Skanda on her 
hip, has to be sought in the very early reference 
in the Rudradhyaya in the anuvaka: krittim 
vasana achara pinakam bibhradakahi vikirita vilohita 
namaste astu bhagavah. It is clearly to be noted 
that both in the Andhakasura-samhira and the 
Gajantaka forms, Siva, while dancing, com- 
bines the terrific Bhairava aspect. In fact, in 
most representations in north India and even 
in the Deccan, it is a combined composite 
iconographic form of Andhakasura-samhara, Gaja- 
samhara and Bhairava mirits. 


Dance with Matrikas 

Siva dancing a wild and weird dance with 
the seven sisters, the saptamdatrikas, who are 
mothers, is again a very early concept that sur- 
vives in the dancing mdtrikas, peculiar to cer- 
tain regions as a favourite theme, in Central 
India, Rajasthan, U.P. and Gujarat. The idea 
can be traced to the Rigvedz, where the press 
stones are made to dance with sisters and re- 
echo with their sound. They cry aloud calling 
Indra and dance with the sisters clasping them 
and re-echo the earth with their ringing sound: 
brihad vadanti madirena mandinendram kroSanto- 
vidannana madhu samrabhya dhiras svasribhir anar- 
tishur Gghoshayantah prithivim upadvibhih ( Rigveda 
x, 94, 4). Here the stones dancing is a faint 
suggestion of the stone columns dancing, 
sthinu Siva himself dancing with yoni, the other 
stone representing Devi, both making up the 
universal pair, father and mother of the uni- 
verse in the Ardhandrigvara form, which is also 
the favourite form of dancing Siva, on which 
Sankara himself has a long stotra, Ardhanarina- 
tesa stotra. There is a primal, almost folk, origin 
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Fic. 1. Matrikd dancing, rock-cut frieze, late Gupta or Vardhana, 6th 
century A.D., Mandor, Rajasthan. 


Fic. 2. Matrikds dancing, early Western Chdlukya, 6th century A.D., 
Rtdvalpddi cave, Mysore. 


Fic. 3. Natardja dancing with Matrikds, early Western Chalukya, 6th 
century A.D., Ravalpadi cave, Aihole. 


in the dance of the sisters and Bhairava, Siva 
in the woods and in the burial ground, for 
which a number of references are found in 
literature and a particularly interesting one 
from the Kathdsaritsdgara. ‘Two of the most 
interesting early sculptural representations of 
the type of dance are Siva with the Matriganas 
from Mandor in Rajasthan (Fig. 1) and from 
Aihole, in a peculiar early Western Chalukyan 
rock-cut carving in Ravalpadi cave (Figs. 2, 3). 
We know from early literature that there were 
special devotees of the creed of the Matrikas. In 





the Brihatsamlita, the mode of worshipping the 
group of mothers, mdtrimandala, is suggested to 
be done according to the instructions of those 
who know the details of worship: mdirindm api 
mandalakramanido ( Brihatsamhita, Chapter 59, 5, 
19). Utpala in his commentary explains this, 
matrinam . brahmyddinam mandalakramavido _ye 
mandalakramam pijakramam vidanti jananti. In a 
very early drama, the Mrichchhakatika, daily 
worship of the Matrikas and offering of a bali 
to be placed at the meeting place of four roads 
is very clearly stated. 
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Chapter Eight 
NATARAJA PICTURED 


Literary Description of Siva’s Form 
Literature abounds in descriptions of Siva’s 
movement in dance. The form of Siva himself 
is conceived in a picturesque fashion by poets 
who have tried minutely to describe every bit 
of Siva’s beauty from head to foot. We know 
that pddadikesantastava of several deities are 
popular in hymnal literature. In describing 
the movement of Siva in dance, it is not only 
the limbs, the ornaments, the garments, the de- 
corative element, but even minute details, like 
the juxtaposition of the stream of Ganga and 
the skull, or the crescent moon and the snake, 
the third eye on the forehead, or the waving 
jatas, even the movements of limbs, that have 
all been individually described with great gusto 
by successive poets; and Sanskrit literature has 
in no small measure been enriched by the prose 
and poetic passages describing Siva’s dance. 


Play of Colours 

The classical description of Siva’s beauty, 
his natural fair complexion, rendered all the 
more white by the application of ashes (bhasma), 
with the snake ornaments gliding on his chest, 
neck and shoulders, creating a colourful effect 
of interspersed black and white, kvachit cha 
krishnoragabhiishaneva bhasmangaraga tanur isva- 
rasya (Raghuvamsa 13, 57), like garlands of white 
lotuses and blue lilies or a necklace of sap- 
phires, intertwined with pearl strands, or like 
the clear sky with the bright cobalt blue broken 
up in several spots by the white autumnal 
clouds, simulating the confluence of Ganga 
and Yamuna, is the most famous in Sanskrit 
literature. Centuries later, Ratnakara in his 
Haravijaya has chosen to depict a similar colour- 
ful theme of Siva with his ash-smeared white 
form, darkened here and there, by the cuckoo- 
feather grey colour of serpents serving as his 
armlets and garlands, and thereby assuming 
the charm of the milky ocean with its waves 
tinged black by the smoke of the oceanic fire; 
also appearing to wear a garland of blue lotuses 
on his broad chest, white as the snow-clad 
mountain Himalaya, by the dark hue of the 
serpent necklace, rendered deeper still by the 
blue lustre of the poison, lurking in his throat: 
bhasmangaragadhavalam _parapushtapichchhachch- 
hayangadoragaphanakulitamsakiitam  aurvagnidhi- 
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mamalinikritavichibhangadugdhormimalisadrisim §ri- 

yam asrayantam gambhirakanthakuharaspadakalaki- 
taniryatprabhadhikamalimasabhogtharam vakshastha- 
lam tuhinasailasilavisalam  Glambinilanalinasrag 
ivodvahantam ( Haravijaya 2, 11-13). 


Bana has the imagery of the hermaphrodite 
form of Ardhanariévara for this effect of com- 
mingling of colours, when Kalidasa and Ratna- 
kara picture it in Siva himself. Ardhanarisvara 
is white with bhasma ashes as angaraga, with 
the breast of Ambika to the left covered with 
dark deer skin: aviralabhasmangaragadhavalo mpi- 
gajinapravritardho vadmastana ivambikaya (Kadam- 
bari, p. 326). 


Similarly, Kalidasa’s description of the drip- 
ping elephant hide, encircling him as it were 
in the evening, with a rich red glow, is pre- 
sented again with a greater note of fancy by 
Ratnakara who would have it that the hide 
dripping red blood tinges not only Siva’s head 
but also the row of teeth and the skull cap 
adorning his jatas, as it is stained by the red of 
tambula: stamberamajinagalatkshatajavasekasampa- 
ditarunarucha kvachiduttamange tambilaragapari- 
patalayeva dantapanktya virajitakiritakapalakhan- 
dam ( Haravijaya 2, 7). 


Blend of Iconographic Forms 

In the form of Nataraja, it is very interesting 
to know the blending of certain features of other 
iconographic forms of the deity. Ganga on the 
jata, nestling as a mermaid, recalls Ganga- 
dhara, while the prominent moon, occasionally 
shown on the jataé, proclaims his aspect as 
Chandragekhara. The ear ornaments, different 
on either lobe, or present only on one, when 
it is a spiral, usual] for feminine adornment, sug- 
gest the eternal Ardhandri$vara. A special note- 
worthy feature in the case of Nataraja is the 
decoration of his jafas with peacock feathers, 
at once recalling the Kirata theme, in which 
form Siva appeared before Arjuna. Ratnakara 
fancies this decoration of Siva in his dancing 
form as his assuming in part the hunter’s guise, 
along with Devi, with a special pleasure in 
looking at this form of hers: karnavatamsita- 
Stkhandipatattrakhandam guitjaphalasragupagidha- 
payodharagram yasyekshitum girtsutam adhikabhi- 
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ramaripam nigidham udakanthata sagm chakshuh 
yasya vyabhidyata manas sutaram kiratariipasya 
sailasutaya Sabaribhavantyad karnavatamsitamanoha- 
rakekipichchhasachchhayadirghataralochanasankupata- 
iah (Haravijaya 1, 56-57). 


The Third Eye 

The third eye of Siva, which. in all cases ex- 
cept the Madanantaka form, is shown closed, 
though suggestive here of the Madanantaka 
aspect, also draws attention to the fact that the 
sweet sidelong glances of Devi, watching his 
dance, rejuvenate Cupid, burnt by the fiery 
glow of Siva’s look. If Damodaragupta cate- 
gorically claims the side-long looks of love of 
pleasing damsels as the abode of Cupid, the 
bee caressing the lotus face of Rati: sa jayate 
sankalpabhavo ratimukhasatapatrachumbanabhra- 
marah yasyanukiilalalandnayandntavilochanam vasa- 
tih (Kuttanimata 1), Ratnakara would have the 
glances of lovely damsels, with the eyebrows 
arched in dance, as a fresh abode chosen by the 
god of love. As Ratnakara has it, on the one 
side Siva’s burning look destroys the form of 
Cupid, while the side-long sweet glances of 
women hold out a new abode: ardhvekshananala- 
Sikhapatalendhanatvam dsadya_yasya kupitasya sama- 
dhibhangat chakre padam makaraketur apanga eva 
sabhrivilasaladite latabhatgandném (Haraviyaya 
1.54). This.is a veiled suggestion of tandava and 
lésya, as it would appear that it is Devi's glances 
that rejuvenate Kama, as it were. 


Ratnakara is so fond of this idea that eulo- 
gising Siva as the destroyer and the benign in 
one, repeats the fancy of Kama destroyed and 
rejuvenated, Siva’s anger and grace for Kama 
resulting in his getting burnt but finding an 
abode of delight in the pool of grace of feminine 
limbs: dagdhesya kame nayandgninettham krodhah 
prasadas cha tatha jajrimbhe angeshu lavanyasudha- 
hradeshu yatha sa lebhe padam angananam ( Hara- 
vijaya 9, 65). 


Ratnikara very thoughtfully gives two ver- 
sions of a cause and effect real or fancied, 
which point again to the Ardhanarisvara con- 
cept. Siva’s ornament on his head, the snake, 
helps by his hiss to aggravate the flame of his 
third eye, to increase the masculine aspect of 
Siva, who destroyed Madana through the fire 
of his third eye: phlushyatpurairayam avislatha- 
jiitabandhakhedakulena phanina sphuraduddhatar- 
chih sahayakartham iva phittkptamarutena samdhuk- 
shitas sapadi yasya prishatkavahnth (Haravyjaya 
1.36), while the Ganges stream on his head, 
appearing like the moon melting and dripping 


on the fire, suggests the extinguishing of the 
flame of the third eye, in which act, the femi- 
nine aspect of Devi, rejuvenating by her ten- 
derness, grace and spiritual beauty, the potency 
of Cupid, re-assures his existence, as elsewhere 
also clearly indicated by Ratnakara: mandakini 
Sirast. maulikapdlapattasamghattajarjaratarangagha- 
ta vibhati yasyordhvanetrasikhiviplutachandrakhan- 
davishyandamanasisiramritanirjharasrih — ( Haran- 
jaya 1.38). 


The poetic fancy of the sweet-tongued poet 
Mika, who according to legend, burst into 
poetry at the sight of the maddening beauty of 
passion-eyed Kamakshi, pictures a fertile mois- 
tened area of love in the eyes of the goddess to 
rejuvenate Kama. Cupid, the essence of the 
seed of passion, scorched by the eye of Siva, has 
a large field wet with the water of love, to re- 
juvenate him, as it were, in her singularly 
charming glances: srikdmakoti Sivalochanasoshi- 
tasya Sringarabijavibhavasya punah prarohe premam- 
bhasardram achirat prachurena Sanke keddram amba 
tava kevaladrishtipatam ( Mikapatichasati, iv; katak- 
shaSataka, 19). 


The entire credit for rejuvenating Kama, 
however, is given to Siva by Sidraka, who as 
an antithesis to the earlier described poetic 
fancy, has Rudra himself characterised as the 
most tender-hearted; and by Rudra out of 
anger or, more correctly, out of his grace, 
Kama, the very cocquettish charm of women, 
was rendered more beautiful of form: jayatt 
bhagavan sa rudrah kopad atha vapyanugrahad yena 
strindm vilasamiirtih kantataravapuh kritah kamah 
(Padmaprabhritaka 1). 


The third eye of Siva, however, in its closed 
state, is beautiful, almost looking the shape of a 
lotus bud, in the fair form of Siva, white like 
the lily. The poet fancies it may be the lotus 
eye of Pundarikaksha Vishnu himself, fallen 
from the crest of Siva, where it was worship- 
fully placed by Vishnu, before he was blessed 
by Siva in his form as Vishnvanugrahamirti: 
ajjavi_kusumikaya-kesavachchht-vattamoa tat achch- 
him (Gaudavaho, 37). 


Sometimes the third eye of Siva is omitted 
in the delineation, to give a greater charm of a 
forehead left free and uncluttered by the 
modelling of the eyebrow, the lids, the lashes 
and a peeping pupil. It may be that there is 
greater aesthetic charm in avoiding this, parti- 
cularly in the Kushana period, where the eye 
is along the forehead and not across. Even 
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when it is across, the third eye was sometimes 
got covered up by emperors of great taste like 
Rajaraja and Rajendra, who had thought it 
best to fix the largest emerald, sapphire or ruby, 
which they obtained as war-trophy as the 
fittest adornment for the dancing lord at 
Chidarhbaram, like another similar great gem 
for Somaskanda at Tiruvarir. In such a case, 
the remark of Ratnakara that Siva’s third eye 
had gone out of the forehead to start examining 
whether the union of the two parts of Ardha- 
narigvara is complete, would be a very mean- 
ingful interpretation: Slish? onayoh kimu bhaved 
uta naiva samdhir dehardhayor ghatttayor itt tat- 
pariksham Gripsu yasya rabhasad iva chakshur 
ardhanarisvarasya niriyaya lalatapattat ( Haraviaya 
1, 62). 


Ardhanarisvara Aspect 

The beauty of Siva’s face is the charm de- 
rived by it mainly from the moon-like glory of 
the Devi half of Ardhanarisvara. Sankara’s 
line, sivah saktya_yukto yadt bhavat saktah prabha- 
ntum, is not only in regard to the power for 
physical movement, but also for his entire glory 
and majesty, including his personal beauty and 
charm. Siva, the auspicious, is auspicious by 
the Devi half, as otherwise he is ghora and 
ghoratara. It is the glory of this face mainly 
contributed by the charm of Devi's, more 
lovely than the full moon, that creates despon- 
dency in the crescent moon on the jafas of Siva, 
who, finding he is no equal to the full charm of 
Devi’s face, appears as if intent on entering the 
fire of the third eye of Siva by his close proxi- 
mity to it. This is how Ratnakara imagines and 
finds an explanation for the proximity of the 
crescent moon to the third eye of Siva: Sailat- 
majavadanachandramasah katham nu lekhapi me na 
sadrist Sasina saSokam irdhvekshanotthastkhiniva 
nipitsunettham  adhydsinonnatalalatatatopakantham 
(Haravijaya 2, 6). 


Dharmapala has a telling explanation for 
the eternal crescent shape of the moon, that 
refuses to grow as long as it adorns the crest of 
Siva. This, again, is the glory of Gauri’s face 
moon, whose charm puts to shame the lunar 
arc: sa patu visvam adyapi yasya mirdhni navas 
$asi_gaurimukhatiraskaralajjayeva na vardhate (Su- 
bhashitaratnakoga 4, 35). 


The Gangadhara form occurs in medieval 
sculpture in Gangaikondacholapuram and 
other later monuments, clearly indicating, not 
only the slight despondency of Parvati, seen 
in earlier form of the deity as from the Vaka- 
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taka cave at Elephanta, but a positively agg res- 
sive anger, that requires great effort by Siva 
to console and appease. There is not only 
sculptural but also pictorial representation, 
most interesting, to illustrate this theme. But 
sn the form of Siva dancing, Devi beside him, 
in whose glory the dance itself commences, 
as we see in the pradoshastava or in the very con- 
cept of Sivakamasundari, the goddess who 
excites the highest love sublime in Siva, here, 
more than elsewhere, is a justification for the 
stream of Ganga to be vexed with her lot as a 
co-wife. Ratnakara, therefore, imagines that 
out of spite for Devi, Ganga appears almost 
rushing back to heaven in the guise of the rays 
of the dazzling gems on the hoods of the snake 
crawling up on the jafds of Siva: abhati yasya 
himagailasutabhyasityaroshinubandhavasato' mbarama- 
rurukshuh ushnishapannaganipiditajiitaratnabhagot- 
thita pratipathabhimukhiva ganga ( Haravijaya 1, 
40). 


There is also another reason for this spite, 
as Parvati, in the words of Kalidasa, had ob- 
tained a glory far beyond the benediction of 
those who blessed her on her bridal eve to cap- 
tivate completely her husband, by wresting 
from him one half of his body as her own, and 
herself commingling in his physical frame: 
akhanditam prema labhasva patyur ityuchyate tabhir 
uma sma namra taya tu tasyardhasarirabhaja pas- 
chatkritas snigdhajanasishopi (Kumdarasambhava ee 
28). 

The fancy of Ratnakara in the case of the 
dance of Ardhanarigvara goes one step further 
and by pure pun of words, he achieves the paro- 
nomasia, which, in the case of Siva, i.e. the 
Siva half, as twilight, summons the glow of 
dance festivity, and in the case of the goddess, 
the union of the halves causes a spurt of joy, 
the snake serving as the waist-band for Siva, 
the most precious waist-band adorning Parvati, 
Siva’s face marked by picturesque eyes and 
Parvati’s with joyous and beautiful ones, Siva 
marked by the precious moon digit, Parvati 
by the garment of the highest worth: sandhya- 
hitotsavavikasam ahinakafichidamabhiramam ant- 
fam vikatakshavaktram lakshmim anuttamahimam- 
Sukalafichhitam sad Gvischakara Sivayor vapur itya- 
bhinnam ( Haravijaya 21, 55). 


It is interesting to compare this with the 
dance of Ardhanarigvara in the form of Kalan- 
taka (Fig. 1), referred to by Nilakantha Dikshita, 
where he asks Devito take credit for destroying 
the very idea of destruction, thereby establish- 
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Fic. 1. Kalantaka, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Tafijaviir. 


ing creation. It is in the lasya of Devi for crea- 
tion that death is annihilated and turned into 
transformation and rejuvenation, rebirth, crea- 
tion. Let Siva take credit for the simple victory 
of his over Cupid by burning him with his 
third eye from the forehead, but it is you alone, 
O Mother ! that with the leg to the left des- 
troyed death, Kala. In this the conqueror of 
Tripuras can have no share: sadhdrane smara- 


jaye nitilakshisadhye bhagi Sivo bhavatu naéma yasas 


samagram vamanghrimatrakalite janani tvadiye ko 
va prasaktir iha kalajaye purareh (Anandasagara- 
stava, 56). 


The beautiful form of Ardhanari$vara is in- 
deed such a combination of fearful valour and 
pleasant grace that it takes time even for the 
Devas to understand how Siva, who is eternally 
Ardhanari§vara, and particularly so in his 4i/i- 


‘dha stance as the Destroyer of the Tripuras, 
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Fic. 2. Tripurdntaka burning up by flames the Tripuras who 
are confused, 8th century A.D., Early Western 
Chalukya, Pdpanasa temple, Pattadakal. 


would be able to achieve the impossible by 
wielding the bow (Fig. 2). Even before the Devas 
could determine in their puzzled state as to how 
the hand of Devi, soft like the lotus bud, would 
hold the bow in mushti, or how the left leg, 
decorated with the jingling anklet, would pose 
the warrior stance of pratydlidha, the fire from 
the arrow of Dhirjati Siva burnt out the 
Asuras, during the quelling of the three brazen 
castles, miraculously created by Maya for the 
Tripuras: chdpam mushtir bhavanyas sarastyjamu- 


kulasrih katham va vidhatte pratyalidham katham va 


rachayatu manimanniipuro vamapadah ittham yavad 
vitarkam vidadhati vibudhdas tavad agre_ya asit banag- 
nih plushtadaityo mayapuramathane dhiirjates sovatad 
vah (Saduktikarnamrta 80). 


Siva’s dance as Ardhandrifvara so inspires 
Ratnakara, that he takes the jingling anklet of 
the Parvati half in dance as the utterance of a 
blessing on the coming together of the two 
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halves: parasparapremavijrimbhito' nayos chiraya 
pogo’ stu farirabhagayoh dadhau tulakotikasinjttach- 
chhalad itiva gauricharanas tadasisham ( Haravijaya 
91, 52). It is the raised leg of Devi that is meant. 
The foot on the ground of the masculine half 
of the body, however, has the snake Sesha as 
the anklet, which, again the poet fancies, out 
of fear that Siva may jump on his head and 
crush to powder his jewelled hood, thought it 
wiser to coil himself on his foot to form the 
anklet as it were: nrityatpartkramabharanatabhi- 
mipithanishpishtaratnasirasam khalu ma kritha mam 
bhasmavadata iti Sesha ivendumauler bhogi babhau 
katakitas charandgralagnah (Haraviyaya 21 S37. 


The fact that Siva alone was capable of 
lasya and kaisikioritti, which is more the sphere 
of women, is because he alone is eternally 
Ardhanariévara; and as Kalidasa has clearly 
stated Jasya and tandava are the two halves made 
up by Siva and Parvati. The dance exhibiting 
simple tastefully arranged dress, with music 
and movement to suggest feminine grace and 
Sringara is kaisiki vriti. This dance gait, mad- 
dening the heart of the lover described by 
Retnikara in a damsel, nepathye masrinamano- 
rame kritastha Ssringdranchitarasasalitam vohanti 
kantasya pramadam udaranyitialila rambhorir ata- 
nuta kaisikiva vrittih (Haravijaya 17, 79), would 
equally apply to the Devi-half of Ardhanaris- | 
vara. We cannot but imagine the movement of 
brows and the eyes (glances) and the rechaka of 
the neck to suggest an emotional stir. These 
rechakas, significant in dance, spashtakshtbhru- 
vavikritiprapattchasobhi sringdrakritipisino vipak- 
shavimah sagrivanirupamarechako jajrimbhe ram- 
bhorvd dayitavilokanena havah ( Haravijaya 17, 77), 
have their source in Siva’s as the supreme 
dancer. 


Sambhu, who as Ardhanariévara has his be- | 
loved spouse engrafted in his body, carefully 
watches through his glances the movements of 
his hands in their appropriate positions, as he 
holds to his left the delicate ldsya, beautified by 
the glory of gesticulation of emotions, the other 
half, to the right, the rhythm of the more 
powerful tandava to the deep note of the damaru 
hand drum: vdme bhavabhinayasushamalankritam 
lasyabhangim ardhenyasmin uditadamarum bibhratas 
tandavam cha svasvakshetravyavahyitakaralokadat- 
tavadhanas sambhoh kantakalitavapusho drishtayah 
pantu yushman (Nrittaratnavali I, 2). 


In the Brihatkathamafjari, Kshemendra puts 
it in the mouth of Siva that Ananga was made 
limbless, apanga, by the blaze of his angry look, 
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Fic, 3. Ardhandrisvara dancing with one foot on the bull and another on the 
lion, terracotta, 13th century A.D., Rani Pokri, Kathmandu, 
epal, 


but, however, got his dwelling in feminine 
glances. The feminine glances are not, however, 
the limb of an ordinary woman, but the con- 
sort of Siva himself, Sivakamasundari, who 
alone could kindle kama again in the heart of 
even Smarahara: tad akari mama krodhad atha 
lochanavahninad angandpangavasatir yenapango’ bha- 
vat smarah ( Brihatkathamanijari, p. 4, 44). 


The dandapada of Devi in dance, destroying 
the cycle of births, a punishment for sins com- 
mitted, appears charming with the moon digit 
in its vicinity, creating the illusion of a split 
anklet: sa dandapado bhavadandapatam utkhandayan 
rakshatu chandikayah yasyendulekha puratas sphu- 
ranti trutyattulakotitulam upaiti (Srikanthacharita 
I, 19). 


As Parvati dances, her dandapdada attracts, by 
the tinkling, a fleet of swans, vehicles of 
Brahma, which disturb his trance: irdhvandada- 


pyupari paritah prodgatas tandaveshu premotkarsham 


rachayatu satam chandikadandapadah yanmajijira- 


dhvananakalayakrishyamana japastham brahmanam 
drag vahanavihagas samvidas chalayanti (Srikantha- 
charita, I, 46). 


The dandapada of Siva is equally interesting 
to poetic imagination. Mankha describes it as 
a wonderful bridge over celestial and terrestrial 
spheres, including the vast expanse of the 
ocean, making the stars appear drops of perspi- 
ration, due to the great fatigue in traversing so 
great a distance in his great festivity of dance: 
nyuttotsave sphurati yasya cha dandapado yasmin 
gate gaganasagarasetumudram durédhvalanghana- 
ghanasramavaribinduvrindapratham chiram udiini 
katakshayanti (Srikanthacharita 5, 18 ). 


Ratnakara himself has a very interesting 
description of the dandapada of Siva. But this is 
in the terrific whirl of his dance, where moun- 
tains are tossed about. The dandapada of Siva, 
raised in the dance rendering of a theme, with 
the evening lunar crescent touching his ankle 
and cut by the sharp edge of mountains tossed 
about, appears a jewelled anklet settled on it: 
Jasyanukararabhasotthitadandapadagulphagrasamgh- 
atitamandalapiirvarekhah paryastaparvatasitasrivifir- 
Jamanamanikyapadakatakasriyam  eti — chandrah 
( Haravijaya 1, 45). 


The dance of Ardhanarisvara, with one foot 
on the bull and the other on the lion, the 
ground picturesquely strewn with pearls from 
the claws of the lion and the gold pieces from 
the ornamental trappings of the bull, as Man- 
kha would have it, is interesting: sapritim cha 
kutithalam cha jagatam pushndatu yasya svayam vamar- 
dhakramanotsavo girtyjaya yatra kshanam jayate 
sambhinnobhayavahanagrimakhuranyasakriyanissara- 
nmuktadanturajatariipavipulalamkaravatyurvara ( Sri- 
kanthacharita 5, 50). That in Nepal, the country 
adjacent to Kashmir, the seat of Mankha, this’ 
has endured in sculptural tradition and Ardha- 
narisvara dancing with one foot on either of the 
vehicles, is a favourite, is noteworthy (Fig. 3). 


Mankha fancies that as Ardhandriévara 
gyrates with the nuances of dance, all excel- 
lently portrayed by Siva and Parvati rolled 
into one, the fatigued reptile ornaments to the 
right expand their hoods to drink up the sweet 
breath from the tired and drooping left half: 
dehadvandvatkasesham samam avanibhritah kanya- 
ya nirmimano yastam Sasiam prayunkte pratirajani- 
mukham natyalilarahasyam Sramyanto dakshinardha- 
bharanaphanabhnio yatra phullatphandgram klim- 
ya dvamardhaniryatsurabhimukhamarutpanagoshthim 
jushante (Srikanthacharita 5, 57 ). 
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That the violent dance of Siva tires even the 
mighty snakes, like Sesha that form his jewels 
is repeated by other poets also. Dhiirjati’s éan- 
dava so tires the snake, that in sheer fatigue, the 
hoods twitch, and effortlessly issue from their 
gems light that creates the illusion of sunlight, 
gladdening the pairs of chakravaka birds on the 
heavenly stream Ganga, as simultaneously 
blood-red pairs of chakora birds run towards 
the perfume of lotus stalks, shot into bloom by 
the arrowy rays of the unagitated crest moon 
peeping from cloud borders: paydd ayasakhedak- 
shubhitaphaniphandratnaniryatnaniryachchhayamaya- 
patangadyutimuditaviyadvahinichakravakam abhra- 
ntabhrantachidatuhinakarakaranikana likanalachch- 
hedamodanudhavadrudhiram iva khage dhirjates tan- 
davam vak (Subhashitaratnabhandagara, p. 10, 
157). 


It is again to this whirlwind motion in dance 
that is but a sport to Siva, but that fatigues the 
snakes adorning him, that Subandhu alludes, 
when, by a play on words, he describes Pasu- 
pati’s téndava dance, which make the snake 
ornaments quiver: pasupatitandavalilam ivollasa- 
chchakshusSravasam (Vasavadatta (63) p. 61 tr. 
and p. 152 text). 


A picturesque description of Ardhanari$vara 
is given in a verse attributed to Rajasekhara, 
where the doubt caused in the mind of the 
child Skanda, compels him to move away from 
a strange combination of one half of the fami- 
liar form of his father and another equally well 
known half of the body of his mother, making 
him reflect ‘This is mother ! Oh it is not 
mother! There is no stubby growth on a half 
of her face ! This is father ! Oh, it is not father ! 
I have’never seen here a breast on his chest ! 
Who is she anyway ! Oh who is he ! Is it a 
woman or a man ! What other third beyond 
these can this object be ?’ ambeyam neyam amba 
na hi kharakapisam smasru tasya mukhagre tatoyam 
naisha tatas stanam urast pitur drishtavannaham atra 
keyam koyam kim etad yuvatir atha puman vastu kim 
syat tritiyam Sambhoh samvikshya riipad apasarat 
or appa patu yushman (Subhdashitarainakosa 
5, 20). 


An eleventh century carving of dancing 
Ardhanarigvara from the Chandella region 
(Fig. 4), from the collection of Niraj Jain at 
Satna, and now inthe National Museum, clear- 
ly represents these peculiar characteristics. The 
beard and moustache covering one half of the 
face leaving the other smooth and the breast 
indicating the feminine left half are more tel- 
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Fic. 4. Ardhandrifvara dancing, Chandella, 11th century A.D., from 
near Saind, probably from Khajuraho itself, National Museum. 


ling than the rest of the indication in attire and 
ornamental decoration. Medieval sculpture, 


whether Chandella or Haihaya, Paramara OF 


Chialukya, prominently represents curly whis- 
kers on the cheeks of Siva as Bhairava or An- 
dhakari and distinguish the masculine half of 
Ardhanariévara by giving this prominence to 4 
stubby growth on one half of the hermaphro- 
dite form. 


Another picture of the dance of Ardhanaris- 
vara, as Siva’s tandava aspect of dance dominat- 
ing over the Jasya half of Parvati, is given in a 
verse attributed to Bana, where the Lord’s 
refined dance movements are described, lifting 
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up his head heavenwards, while the feet tread 
down the earth and leave heaven untouched, 
making joyous bands of celestials, headed by 
Brahma, chant his praise, and even as fright- 
ened Parvati moves away from him, he is not 
quit by her, as the dexter part of the body is 
bound together with the other half: maulay 
vegad udafichatyapi charanabharanyanchad urvitalat- 
vad = akshunnasvargalokasthitimuditasurajyeshthago- 
shthistutaya, santrdsdnnissarantyapyaviratavisarad- 
dakshinardhanubandhad atyaktayadriputirya  tri- 
purahara jagatklesahantre namaste ( Subhashitaratna- 
kosa 4, 27). 


While Devi is so closely knit with Siva in his 
hermaphrodite form, making it impossible for 
her to move away from him, even when fright- 
ened by his wild leaps in ¢andava, there are other 
moments, when by herself as a witness of his 
dance, she could tease Siva in pranayakalaha 
(loving quarrels), pretending to be offended. 
The poet Utprekshavallabha fancies that the 
goddess of Twilight is indeed most fortunate, 
at the very sight of the approach of whom the 
wielder of the pindka bow (Siva) joyously loosens 
the knots of his decorated cluster of jaids, and, 
in the presence of Devi herself, starts dancing 
wildly without the least restraint: dhanya hi sa 
bhagavati divasantasandhya yam agatam bhuvi suvik- 
shya pinakapanth vtslishtabandhanajatabharanas sa 
harshad gauryas samaksham api nrityats vitasankah 
(Bhikshatanakavya 31, 15). 


There are many verses that record the conse- 
quences of such a tactless act of Siva at the sight 
of sandhya. For Devi, it is a special excitement, 
where so much regard and often even saluta- 
tion to sandhya is offered by Siva. Sometimes it 
starts a wordy warfare and Siva tries to explain 
and escape attenticn by playing on words. An 
example is a verse of Ratnakara. Siva tries to 
explain that Vijaya, the maid of Parvati, who 
knows all about musical rhythm, sings a song 
at high and low pitch for his dance. But Devi 
would interpret it as a sacrifice for Indra. ak- 
handa-laya-jfia, i.e. fully conversant with rhy- 
thm is different from akhandala-yajfia, 1.€. sacri- 
fice for Indra. This undoubtedly shows how 
like the Pramathaganas who take part in the 


' dance of Siva, the companions of Devi, like 


Vijaya, also swell the orchestral music of Siva: 
spashtakhandalayajfiaya vijayaya nritye mamochcha- 
vacham gitam sundari tanvate surapater_yogo makha- 
syatra kah kasyeshta savasamkatha sphuiam asau 
yah panasaundo naras sitktya khanditaparvativachana 
ityavyad vrishanko jagat (Vakroktipatichastka 
44). 


In the context of such domestic ruffles, the 
explanation for the form of the Ardhanarifvara 
itself is fancifully conceived to be an expression 
of Devi’s impatience to curb Siva. Unable to 
bear the presence of Ganga on the jatas of Siva 
Devi makes herself half of Siva’s body to have 
a greater control over him and feels satisfied he 
cannot now flirt: mirddhasthitabhrasaritokshama- 
yeva Sambhor ardhangam angaghatanadghanamasra- 
yantt drishtodtmandathavasatam  sakalangatushta 
pushtim  nagendratanaya bhavatam vidadhyat 
(Epigraph. Ind. I, p. 234). 


Aharya 

There are four aspects of dance, drigika, 
Gharya, vachika and sattvika. The effect of a com- 
bination of these four is so great that Damo- 
daragupta describes it as the most potent force 
in an accomplished courtesan to completely 
lure and impoverish millionaires: ganikabhinaya- 
chatushtayam Gkrishtyat svdpateyapushtanam (Kut- 
tanimata, 634). All these four, that attain a sub- 
limity in Siva’s dance, are described in litera- 
ture. The delineation of this dharya abhinaya, 
Siva’s costuming himself, is indeed effective. 
His natural adornment is sometimes so lovely 
that there is no need for special adornment. 
Very telling indeed is the query of K4lidasa, 
kim tva hi madhurandm mandanam nakritinam, what 
is not an adornment to comely form ? The poet 
Halayudha describes Siva’s natural adornment. 
With his lovely eye that vies with the tilaka 
mark of musk, that enhances his beauty, the 
celestial stream trailing on his crest, like a 
garland of malati flowers, the poison on his 
throat simulating the appearance of painted 
design in musk, most praiseworthy is the 
naturally unadorned adornment of Siva: dhatte 
Sobham ghusrinatilakasparddhi chakshur lalate mau- 
lau lagna tridasatatint malatimalikeva kshvedam 
kridamrigamadamayi patralekheva kanthe slaghyas 
Sambho sphurati sahajah ko’ jr bhushavidhis te (Epi- 
graph. Ind. 25, p. 176). 


His third eye, though a blazing one that 
destroys the universe at the time of deluge, is 
nevertheless charming not only like a tilaka 
streak, but, since it is almost closed to save the 
world from a conflagration, its charm lies more 
in the eyebrow, which is like the burnt bow 
of Kama, the dark streak simulating this ap- 
pearance, as Vakpati would have it. The eye, 
open with its rolling red pupil burning up the 
final offering of the universe as an oblation, is 
only for destruction (Gaudavaho 41). In this con- 
text, he appropriately uses the word Pinaki for 
Siva, as the one who carries the bow pindka. 
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But as the fire from the third eye is more deadly 
than even his bow, the use of this word 1s most 
appropriate, as it suggests that his eye itself, 
with flame darting from it, is almost a bow. 
With his eye closed, the charming arched brow 
over it suggests the lovely curve of Kama’s bow: 
so jayayi jassa nddala-loyanasangini bhumayaleha 
ajjavi disayi kdmassa daha-kasana dhanu-layavoa 
(Gaudavaho 29), (sa jayatt yasya lalatalochana- 
sangini bhrilekha adyapi drisyate kamasya dahakrish- 
na dhanurlateva). 


But a dancer has to dress himself up appro- 
priately for the dance. The attire should not 
be too elaborate and it should be appropriate. 
The propriety of dress is mentioned in the 
Malavikagnimitra, viralanepathya, transparent and 
minimum attire to better reveal the dancer’s 
features and limbs. 


In the description of Nataraja in dance, the 
Silpa text ordains that the étripundra mark, the 
sacred ashes smeared with the three fingers 
along the forehead, should be prominent. This 
is symbolic of érisatya, the triple form of truth. 
Bana describes the tripundra adornment on the 
forehead as trisatya, three-fold form of truth in 
thought, word and deed, manovakkayalakshana: 
lalatapattake trisatyeneva bhasmatripundrakendlan- 
kritah (Kadambari, p. 72). 


Elsewhere, this mark of the sacred ashes on 
the forehead is explained by Bana as three flags 
of victory, as it were, signifying the, conquests 
of the three worlds by penance and asceticism: 
tapobalanirjitatribhuvanajayapatakabhir iva tisri- 
bhir bhasmapundrakarajtbhir virdptalalatajra ( Har- 
shacharita I, p. 3). 


His white and immaculate form gives the 
impression of Siva as the ocean of milk, the 
moving hands looking like waves. The Ganga 
on Siva’s head is like the silken turban. Siva, 
the Lord of the mountain Sumeru itself, wears 
his insignia of royalty in the form of this ushnisha 
or turban: amsukoshnishapattikam iva sumerunri- 
pasya (Harshacharita I, p. 8). 


Elsewhere Bana describes the white streams 
of Ganga as a malatimala, a garland of malati 
flowers adorning Siva’s head: andhakamathana- 
maulimalatimalikam (Harshacharita 1, p. 7). 


His eight visible forms composing the vital 
elements of the universe are represented by 
eight flowers offered in worship and lovingly 
worn by him. The flowers are baka, drona, dur- 


dhura, sumanda, patala, padma, utpala and gosiirya. 
These are collectively known as ashtapushpika 
mentioned by Bana: avanipavanavanagaganada- 
hanatapanatuhinakiranayajamanamayir mirtir ash- 
tavapi dhydyanti suchiram ashtapushpikam adat 
(Harshacharita I, p. 8). 


In the representation of Siva in dance, the 
tied up portion of the jafa is adorned by one 
prominent flower at least symbolising all the 
eight or ashtapushpikad, and this is the durdhura. 


Ganga, shown usually on Siva’s jatas as he 
dances, is a mermaid, the lower part of the 
body undefined and almost looking formless, 
like a tapering wavy mass. Bana imagines that 
the lower part of Ganga suggests her limbs 
wayward by her fall on Siva’s head: parames- 
varottamangapatadurlalitangam gangam iva (Harsha- 
charita 8, p. 77). 


There is nothing more charming than the 
moon which is the crest adornment of Siva. 
Siva’s crescent moon far surpasses the glory of 
all the wealth of the world. This is Bana’s ap- 
praisal of the most beautiful item of jewellery 
of Siva: abhibhitasakalabhuvanabhishanabhiitipra- 
bhavam aisanim iva Sasikalam (Harshacharita 8, 
p. 83). The poet Trivikrama feels that the cres- 
cent moon is a suggestion of increasing efful- 
gence: chandrakaleva kalapravesenopachiyamdanapra- 
bha (Nalachampi 3, p. 199). 


The peacock feathers, usually associated with 
the jata adornment of Nataraja, suggest the 
Kirata form and also the folk element, or the 
desi part of naétya, which emanates from the 
classical, or which is refined and ultimately 
absorbed in the classical type. 


The overall effect of the decoration of the 
locks of Siva is represented by Dandi by visua- 
lising a picturesque effect. Somewhere it is the 
silvery stream of the heavenly river, some- 
where else it is the white gleaming skull, else- 
where the moving snakes, and towards the end 
it is the charming streak of the crescent moon; 
with such impossible ornaments the forest of 
Jjatas of the Lord of the Pramathaganas displays 
an artistic complex: kvachid amarasarit kvachit 
kapalam kvachid uragah kvachid aindavi cha lekha 
iti vishamavibhishanair upeta pramathapater ava- 
tajjatatavi vah (Saduktikarnamrita 58). 


The gleam and sparkle of the jewels, almost 
sporting a dance, is sung by Natagangoka. The 
heavenly stream is not only an ornament for 
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Siva’s head, but is also a sporting dancer as- 
suming different guises, with her drops gleam- 
ing as pearls in the hollows of the oysterlike 
skulls, bright like the white jasmine on the 
creeper-like jafas, flickering like parched rice in 
the vicinity of the fire from the eye, sparkling 
gem-like on the hoods of the snake, and all of 
them together dancing in one series of rolicking 
waves, swelling and subsiding: mukiabha nrika- 
palasuktishu jatavallishu mallinibhé vahnau lajant- 
bha drisor maninibha bhogotkare bhoginah nritya- 
vartaparampareritapayas sammiirchchhanochchhalitah 
khelante haramurdhni pantu bhavato gangapayobin- 
davah (Saduktikarnamrita 50). 


The patrakundala on only one ear suggests the 
Ardhanarisvara type, with the other lobe, either 
free or with the makara type of kundala. 


The three strands of sacred thread are held 
by Trivikrama to portray the glory of the three 
yugas seeking protection methinks from the 
fourth, Kali, as, in the form of three threads 
clinging to his body, or like the three strands of 
amulets provided by the Trinity, taking shape 
as the strands of the sacred thread, they signify 
their oneness: kalikalakalankasankasaranagatats 
tribhih punyayugair iva susiitribhitya dehalagnais 
tripushkarasnanavasaravilagnasarasabisakandakunda- 
lair iva bhaktydradhitatripurusharachitarakshasi- 
kshmarekhanukaribhis sitayajnopavitatantubhir bhishi- 
tadehah (Nalachampi 3, p. 144). 


Siva’s own immaculate form has a lustre of 
its own which is only dimmed by being lit-up 
by the light of the lunar crescent on his jatas as 
Vakpati has it: mauduchchhangapariggaha-miyan- 
ka-jonhavabhasino namaha nichchanchiya pasu-vaino 
paritthiyam vamanachchhayam (Gaudavaho 33) 
(makutotsangaparigrahamrigankajyotsnavabhasinona- 
mata nityam eva pasupateh paristhitam avasthanam 
kidriSam vamand chhaya yasya tad vamanachhayam). 


There is a sport even in his adornment. Siva, 
who is all powerful, and who could reduce the 
universe to ashes, graciously chooses to keep 
the moon on his head and Parvati and Ganga 
around him, the one looking daggers at the 
other one might say. Here is an instance of 
Siva’s profound knowledge of political expe- 
diency—rajaniti. A verse attributed to Kaviraja 
describes Siva’s wonderful rjaniti in his allow- 
ing the moon, the mountain-born Parvati and 
Ganga around him, though, in his infinite 
power, he could stomach the deadly kalakita 
poison, burn Kama on the spot and transform 
the doomsday blaze into his luminous forehead 


eye: jirnepyutkatakalakiitakavale dagdhe hathan man- 
mathe nite bhdsurabhélanetratanutim kalpantadé- 
vanale yas Saktya samalankrito’ pi Sasinam Srifailajam 
svardhunim dhatte kautukarajanitinipunah payat sa 
vas Sankarah (Subhashitakofa 4, 41). 


Siva has anyway to be clad and decorated to 
commence his dance. The Ganas are naturally 
very busily engaged in assisting him, and the 
final touches are given by Devi herself. This is 
graphically portrayed, as a word picture, in a 
verse attributed to Satananda in SubhashitakoSa. 
Siva being dressed up for dance, Ambika her- 
self places a garland of freshly severed heads 
on his neck long enough to reach his knees, 
Nandi adjusts the moon after tightening his 
locks with snakes, Kala fastens the elephant 
hide, Kalaratri places the skull in his hand, thus 
engaged in the entourage of Siva, at the start 
of his dance: ardram kanthe mukhabjasrajam ava- 
namayatyambika janulambam sthane kritvendulekham 
nibidayati jatah pannagendrena nandi kalah krittim 
nibadhnatyupanayatt kare kalaratrih kapalam sam- 
bhor nyityavatare parishad iti prithagoyaprita vah 
punatu (Subhashitakosa 5, 6). 


There is such a stir in hastening the decora- 
tion of Siva that the Ganas cannot refrain from 
creating a scene. In their hurry, they rush and 
scramble, run and call, hoping thereby to 
achieve their purpose quicker. As Siva is an- 
xious to commence his dance, the shouts of the 
Ganas are heard, asking for the ornaments and 
attributes to be brought and made available 
quickly. ‘Bones and skulls please’ cries one, 
‘elephant hide’ says another, ‘ashes, oh ! please 


ashes to smear’, ‘the moon, the crescent please’, 


‘the stream of Ganga, the heavenly river’, ‘the 
snake, please, to decorate him’, thus in agitated 
tone are requests voiced: ashthinyasthinyajinam 
ajinam bhasma bhasmendurindur ganga gangoraga 
uraga ityakulas sambhramena bhushadanopakarana- 
ganaprapanavyapritandm nytyarambhapranayini Sive 
pantu vacho gananam (Saduktikarnamrita 94). 


Siva himself is not less excited, and he also 
joins the Pramathaganas to please them in 
their exuberance. Says he, ‘O Nandi! get 
ready the sweet-sounding muraja drum by tun- 
ing it up. O Kishmanda ! bring me my toilet 
box of ashes. O Lambodara ! come here, I 
want you for something. O Devi ! please cheer 
up Skanda in the inner hall by bringing him to 
the stage court: nandin khaftjanamafjunadamura- 
jam samgrihya sajjibhava kiishmaéndanaya bhasma- 
bhajanam ito lambodaragamyatam skandam nandaya 
mandirodaragatam deviti rangangane Sambhos tanda- 
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Fic. 5. Vrishabhdntika, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Tiruvepkadu, 
Tafjavir Art Gallery, Tafjjavir. 


vamandanatkamanasas samjalpitam patu vah (Sadu- 
ktikarnamrita 92). 


Sculptural representation is probably only 
second in importance to the picturesque des- 
cription that is found in literary composition 
describing Siva’s hairdo. Bhavabhiti has a tel- 
ling picture of the arrangement of Siva’s jatas. 
He graphically portrays them. The locks are 
adorned with skulls filled with Ganga’s stream, 
their colour blending with the lightning flame 
of the forehead eye, with the pretty moon, 
mistaken for a tender ketak: petal, tied together 
with the string of snake tendrils: chiidapidaka- 
palasankulapatanmandakinivarayo vidyutprayalalata- 
lochanaputajyotirvimisratvishah pantu todm akathora- 
ketakastkhasandigdhamugdhendavo bhiitefasya bhu- 
jangavallivalayasrangnaddhajita jatah ( Malatima- 
dhava 1, 1). 


It is impossible to understand the beauty of 
Siva’s crest without the moon, as his name 
Chandrasekhara itself is after the decoration of 
his jatas. It is almost like Vishnu without the 
Kaustubha gem and Lakshmi mark on his chest, 
or heaven itself lacking the P4érijdta tree, its 
pride of possession. Kshemendra quotes a verse 
from the Setubandha of Pravarasena recounting 
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Siva’s jatés, without the moon, before the milky 
ocean was churned, as Jambavan had seen 
them when he was quite young: na tu yatha 
pravarasenasya—saggam aparijaam kotthupalachch- 
hirahiam mahumahassa uram sumiramt mahana- 
purao amuddhaandam haraadapabbharam—(chchaya: 
svargam apdarijatam kaustubhalakshmirahitam mad- 
humathanasyorah smardmi mathanapurato’ mugdha- 
chandram cha harajatapragbharam) (Auchityavicha- 


racharcha, p. 134). 


The ushnisha of Siva, which is almost a symbol 
of the linga itself, has been described in mani- 
fold fashion by both poet and sculptor. There 
is no end of fancy both in the rhetoric of the 
poet and the cutting by the artist’s chisel. All 
the variety of representation of the jafa of danc- 
ing Siva in sculpture, as in painting, has its 
parallel in literary descriptions. The signifi- 
cance voiced by the poet is an additional illumi- 
nation, as it almost acts as a commentary in 
understanding the sculptor’s device. To take 
an example: Siva’s ushnisha, made up of snakes 
with the red light of gems on their hoods tinging 
the moon, not only creates a wonderful colour- 
ful blend but its significance itself, as the re- 
mover of ignorance, is of utmost value: deydd 
ushnishabaddhoragamanikiranasrenifona sudhamsor 
lekhalakshmis chiram vas timiramavasitodiyamaneva 


Sambhoh (Corp. Inscr. Ind. 4, p. 268). 


This cannot but recall the famous Vrishbhan- 
tika Siva from the Tafijavar Art Gallery (Fig. 5) 
where the ushnisha is exactly what is described 
here, composed entirely of the coils of the snake, 
deftly woven into jatas. In a Kalachuri inscrip- 
tion, the jatas of Siva are fancied to be the twin 
of the golden mountain, with hissing snakes 
moving inside the hollows of Mt. Mandara, 
with the fire flame of the third eye fanned into 
a blaze by tempestuous blasts: yachchiiddvana- 
mandarodarachalatphiitkara . . . vellitam tachchan- 
danilanetradavadahanojvalajatalikyitam svarnadrer 
1va sodaram vijayate Sambhor jatamandalam (Corp. 
Inscr. Ind. 4, p. 268). 


An unknown poet takes a delight in describ- 
ing Siva’s jafas as a huge laden cloud. In the 
excitement of the dance, there is a downpour 
of the waters of the celestial stream, a frightful 
effect of lightning in the sparkling flame, dart- 
ing from the forehead eye, blasts of wind rush- 
ing through the hollows of the garland of skulls 
produce thunder claps, making Siva’s head a 
veritable cloud, crimson dark in the rainy 
season:  ndtydvegavinissritatripathagavaripravaha- 
kulah  Sighrabhrantivasallalatanayanajvalata tidbhi- 
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Fic. 6. Siva with his mass of locks, looking a large 
cloud, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Maha- 
balipuram. 


shanah mundalikuharaprasarpadanilasphalaprayuk- 
tadhvanih pravritkala woditas Sivastromeghas Siva- 
yastu vah (Saduktikarnamrita 44). 


It is not only a cloud and a laden one, but a 
brimming, auspicious, joyous mazgalakalasa. 
Jalachandra conceives a picture like this of 
Siva’s jatas. It is an auspicious brimming vessel, 
filled with the crystal water of the Ganges, 
studded with the gemdecked lordly hooded 
snakes peeping therefrom, like tender tawny 
sprouts, undoubtedly the remover of all obs- 
tacles on the path of the pilgrims towards the 
city of salvation: antas svikritajahnaviyjalam aits- 
vachchhandaratnankurasrenisonabhujanganayakapha- 





d 
4 
Fro. 7. Sica with jatabhira arranged almost like 
@ large cloud, Palla 7th century A.D., 


Fic. 8. Siva with his mass of locks looking a large cloud, Pandya, 
fth century A.D, 


nachakrollasatpallavam bhiiyad abhyudayaya mok- 
shanagaraprasthanabhajam itah pratyithaprasamai- 
kapiirnakalasaprayam Siro dhiirjateh (Saduktikar- 
namnta 45). 


The hue of Siva’s jatds is red and a poet 
fancies the red as the lightning at the time of 
the deluge: kalpantasamayoddamatatidvalayafinga- 
lah (Epigraph. Ind. 3, p. 48). 


Another description makes the kaparda jatas 
of Siva almost kaleidoscopic in colour revelry. 
The whole cluster of jatés resembles a cloud 
with the light of the gems on the snakehoods as 
lightning, the crescent moon the rainbow, the 
rain, the water of the heavenly river, the gar- 
land of white skulls a row of cranes on the wing. 
The more interesting point in this idea is that 
the entire hair mass, a row of clouds, is pushed 
on by the wind of dhyanayoga, for the sprouting 
of knowledge, which removes the pain of births 
and deaths: vidyud yatra manidyutth phanipater 
balendur indrayudham varis svargatarangini sttastro- 
mala balakavalih  dhyanabhyasasamiranopanthitas 
Sreyonkurodbhiitaye payad vas sa bhavartitapabidhuras 


éambhoh kapardambudak (Epigraph. Ind. 12, 


p. 8). 


In some of the representations of dancing 
Siva, the mass of locks is made to look as one 
large cloud, as a jafabhara, as in some Pallava 
carvings (Figs. 6, 7) and contemporary Pandyan 
ones (Fig. 8). The important idea of moksha, 
and that by just a look at the jafas, is very 
significant. In fact, that even a look at the 
temple tower removes sin is a belief recorded in 
an inscription: yadiyasikharasthitollasadanalpadt- 
pyadhvajam samardapam aho nyindm api vidiiratah 
pasyatém anekabhavasamchitam kshayam wart papam 
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drutam sa patu padapankajanataharis samiddhesvarah 
(Hist. Inscr. of Gujarat 2, Chalukya, p. 35). 


The play of colours on Siva’s jafas is again 
described elsewhere by another poet as red by 
nature, rendered somewhat white by the rays 
of the moon, mottled blue by the lustre of gems 
on the hoods of snakes, looking like the rainbow 
on white clouds: svabhdvapingds SaSirasmisubhra 
bhujangaratnamkuranilabhasah rakshantu vo man- 
mathasiidanasya jatas  sitabdasthasurdyudhabhah 
(Epigraph. Ind. 32, p. 345). 


In some of the early sculptures, like the 
Vakataka, early Chalukyan and even early 
Pallava and very early Chola, there is this 
impression of a large liga shape anthill-like 
mass interposed in which, the snakes, the 
flower, the skull and the crescent moon, give 
a picturesque effect. Bhartrihari gives almost 
the reason for this glorious jata of Siva removing 
the ignorance of ages, to lead the devotee on 
to the path of virtue and liberation. The jas 
is a symbol of the Sivalinga itself, which is, as 
were, a lamp post. Siva resplendant by he 
golden flame of the lovely crescent of the crest 
moon, that playfully burnt the active moth of 
a cupid, bright at the tip of the wick of all good, 
is ever victorious, as the lamp of knowledge in 
the mind-mansion of seers expelling the large 
mass of darkness of ignorance swelling up: 
chiidottamsitachand racharukalitkachanchachchhikha- 
bhasvaro  liladagdhavilolakémasalabhas  Sreyoda- 
Sagre sphuran antas sphiirjadaparamohatimiraprag- 
bharamuchchatayanschetassadmant yogindm vijayate 
jnanapradipo harah (Bhartriharifataka I, 1). 


That is why, in the Halayudhastotra, Siva’s 
removing the fetters of illusion, as the Lord of 
enlightenment, is specially described. O Lord 
Granter of boons, those who comprehend you 
as their own self, entirely of the nature of bliss 
and supreme knowledge, shake off the illusion 
of the expanse of the world, apart from him, 
steady their minds by giving up attachments 
and with the knots of the tight fetters dropped, 
they attain liberation, even as they are alive 
on earth: tvdm dtmanam varada paramanandabo- 
dhasvariipam ye budhyante vigalitajagadbhedamaya- 
prapancham ragatyagat stimitamanaso deva jivanta 
eva bhrasyanmayanibidani, seperate te vimuk- 
tah (Epigraph. Ind. 25, p. 181). 


The moon on Siva’s crest, a crescent, is also 
very significant. Siva has chosen the moon with 
great care as he is a lover of qualities. Appayya 
Dikshita has already referred to Siva’s noble 
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qualities of proclaiming to the world the special 
merit of one who deserves praise. The wise one 
extols merit but makes no mention of foibles, 
like Siva who holds up the crescent moon on 
his head and just swallows the poison, allow- 
ing it to linger in his throat: gunadoshau budho 
grihnan indukshvelavivesvarah Strasd Slaghate piir- 
vam anyat kanthe niyachchhati (Kuvalaydananda). 


The Deoli plates of Krishna III give a beauti- 
ful idea of how Siva appreciates great qualities. 
The moon is borne by Siva on his crest, as he 
is fond of great qualities and fully appreciates 
the beloved of the blue lilies, the friend of 
Kama, the joyous feast for the eyes of the entire 
universe, the beauty spot for the sky itself, even 
as a lunar fragment, charming in that attenua- 
ted state, as he was so rendered by his offering 
himself with all his ambrosial rays as food for 
the gods to their heart’s content: sriman asti 
nabhassthalackatilakas trailokyanetrotsavo devo man- 
mathabandhavah kumudininathas sudhadidhitth nis- 
Seshamaratarpanarpitatanuprakshinatalamkriter yas- 
yamsas Sirasd gunapriyataya niinam dhritas sam- 
bhuna (Epigraph. Ind. 5, p. 192). 


Siva appreciates all great qualities, the 
beauty of the heart and the beauty of the form. 
The moon has both. The aesthetic quality of 
the moon has been described elsewhere. The 
crescent moon of Siva, the weapon of Cupid, 
the conqueror of the three worlds and the one 
aesthetic object for damsels to settle their eyes 
on, is indeed the right decoration on Siva’s 
locks: tribhuvanajayinas smarasya Sastram harina- 
drisam lalitaikadrishtipatram sakalasuraguroh Siro- 
vatamso jagait tanotu sudhdm asau sudhamsuh (Epi- 
graph. Ind. 27, p. 187). 


In addition to this, Siva is the Lord of all 
physicians, Bhishaktama, and he appreciates 
the medicinal quality of the moon. The moon 
on Siva’s crest is the medicine of the thirty- 
three million celestials, the lone petal of Kalpaka 
amidst the waves of the Ganges adorning the 
locks of Dhirjati understood as ether: bhiayad 
vah kshanadalalama jagatinirvefadhama trayastri- 
mSatkotitaydsatam sumanasam dyushyam ekausha- 
dham  dakaSavyapadeSadhirjatijatalamkaragangapa- 
jyahkallolaikalakalpakachchhadanibhanandaya chandri 
kala (Hyd. Arch. Series No. 4, p. 2). 


Naturally Siva enthrones the moon and gives 
him all royal paraphernalia. The moon, placed 
on the throne-like golden jatds of Siva, pro- 
vided the waving of the chauri through the 
spray of the Ganges, the white snake garland 
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with uplifted hoods serving as umbrella over 
him, is proclaimed the foremost of kings. The 
moon himself is called Raja and Dvijaraja, 
and Siva fulfills this significant term for the 
moon in full appreciation of his qualities: 
yatsimhasanam isvarasya kanakaprayam jatéamanda- 
lam gangasikaramanyaripartkarair yachchimarapra- 
kriya Svetotphullaphandfchalas Sivasirassandanadd- 
moragas chhatiram yasya jayatyasdvacharamo raja 
sudhadidtih (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 307). 


The moon, as an element of d@harya, or dress 
in ndiya, is mainly, however, a flower decora- 
tion for Siva described as the wearer of flowers 
from the sky garden—pushkaram pushpavati 
(Kuvalayananda). The flower here is the moon. 
The Bilhari Chedi inscription describes the 
moon as the flower bedecking the forest of 
jatas of Siva: payad vas sa jatavanaikakusumam 
Sarah sudhadidhitih (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 254). 


The choice of Siva of the other adornment 
for his jatds, the heavenly river, is not any the 
less indicative of his taste and discrimination. 
If Mammata feels that the beauty of the femi- 
nine breast is best perceived when it is half 
hidden by a veil (kdminikuchakalasavat giidham 
chamatkarott agiidham tu sphutataya vachyayamanah 
(Kavyaprakaga, 5), the jata of Siva, also of great 
natural beauty, is appreciated better when it 
has a thin veil in the stream of the Ganges. The 
heavenly river, with her mass of water per- 
vades the sky, shakes the sun and other planets 
by her velocity, with her myriads of wave lines 
derides the ocean, white like the moon, acts as 
a graceful veil, on the crest of the moon- 
crested lord, fast bound by graceful tresses of 
locks: vegoddhiitaryamadigrahagaganatalam vyas- 
nuvand jalaughair nyakkurvand samudran kshayavali- 
tajalan iirmimélasahasrath deyad abhyarthitam vas 
SaSadharadhavalasvardhunt chandramauler maulau 
lilam vahanti sphutavikatajatabandhane chirikayah 
(Epigraph. Ind. Il, p. 120). 


The lovely stream of Ganga is normally 
understood as resplendant, as a garland of 
malati flowers on his head and makes Siva 
look a real dandy, a Sririgari: devah payat sa vas 
Sriman Sringéri girijapriyah yasya gangd jatajilte 
malatimalikayate (Epigraph. Ind. 32, p. 137). 


But the meandering stream of the Ganges is 
so elusive of form, that she creates a doubt in 
the minds of even the celestials, who find it 
difficult to comprehend as much her physical 
form as her innate power to almost drown Siva. 
The stream of the Ganges, with lovely tortuous 


waves meandering on Siva’s head, creates such 
doubts in the minds of the celestials as whether 
they are lily garlands, digits of the moon, or 
the sprouts of deeds of merit, or sloughs of 
snakes, or ashes dropping from Siva: kim malah 
kumudasya kim Sasikalah kim dharmakarmankurah 
kim va katichukikafichukah kim atha va bhiityudgama 
bhantyami ittham nakivitarkitas sivasirassattchari- 
nakapagaringadvalgutarangabhangitatayah punya- 
prapah pantu vah (Epigraph. Ind. 2, p. 10 and 
Corp. Inscr. Ind. IV, p. 314). 


The movement of the Ganga forms another 
great picture for a poet. Somewhere passing 
through the hollow of the skull of Brahma on 
Siva’s crest, she becomes a gurgling stream, 
elsewhere she is every moment danced about 
incessantly by the deep breath of the hooded 
snakes, somewhere else she rocks with velocity 
the crescent moon tastefully arranged on the 
crest, the stream of Ganga on the locks of the 
destroyer of Smara, assures auspiciousness: kva 
cha na ghatite brahme munde sagadgadavenika kva 
cha na bhujagasvdsair ugrair anukshananartita kva 
cha na rachitam rekhachandram ‘rayena vidhunvati 
smaraharaSiroganga mangalyam -dvahatu  sthiram 
(Dasariipaka I, p. 2). 


The Ganges adorning Siva’s head is con- 
ceived almost as a royal attribute, as he is an 
emperor among dancers. The bound up crown 
of jatés of Siva is a treasure-house of all pros- 
perity and auspiciousness, in which the rolick- 
ing waters of the heavenly stream, Ganga, 
appear a white parasol, held up by a gust 
from the open mouth of the terrible-looking 
lord of snakes, with hoods expanded by the 
pain of being drawn into a tight knot: paydd vas 
sa samastamangalanidhis Sambhor jatdjiitako yasmin 
lolalasaddyumandalagalanmandakinivaribhih —_gad- 
hagranthint _piditoragapatipraspharaphullatphana- 
bhimavyavyitavaktramarutadhritais Svetatapatrayitam 
(Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 254). 


Her purifying power is gloriously given by 
Kalidasa in the Aumdrasambhava where a look 
at the Ganges, the touch of the stream, not to 
talk of the partaking of it, assures instantaneous 


- removal of all effect of sin. She is Tripathaga 


and purifies the heaven, earth, the nether-world. 
The Gang’ on Siva’s head marks a three-fold 
path where she emancipates mortals on earth, 
reptiles in the netherworld, and the celestials 
in heaven, justifying her name Tripathagd. 


The skull, which is a distinctive decoration 
of Siva on the crest, though the most inauspi- 
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cious, renders Siva all the more auspicious 
(Savamundabharanopt pavanah). As fancied by 
Ratnakara, Siva’s ornament on his ja/a, the 
skull of Brahma’s head cut off, almost resound- 
ing with the Vedic chant, through the deep 
sound of the stream of Ganga descending into 
its deep cavities, creates a weird drone, as Siva 
dances: mandakinisalilanirbharapiryamanagam- 
bhirakukshikuharodgatataranadam adyapi yasya Sirast 
friyam _ etyaSantavedadhvaniva parameshthisirahka- 
palam (Haravijaya 1, 43). The sound of Vedic 
chant is indeed the most auspicious. 


Really this is a very weird decoration, as the 
skull ornament, dilapidated, shedding its teeth 
as he tosses his head, and laughing anon, ap- 
pears like the remaining teeth of the sun seek- 
ing his help to save them: nzshpeshabhitssaranaga- 
tapishavaktraseshapareva hasata vidhutottiamangam 
yena vyalokyata purdnakapdlamaulibandhachyuta 
daganapanktir adhah patanti (Haravyaya 1, 41). 


Tandava: Mountains Tossed 

The graphic description of the thundering 
dance of Siva in téndava has no better elaborate 
picture presented in literature than in the 
Haravijaya. The gyrations are so tempestuous 
and the movement of the hands creates such 
blasts during their chart movements that they 
toss about mountains, uprooted from the earth, 
that float and reel circles in the air as if afraid 
of coming down to enter the netherworld, 
Patala: dordandakhandapavanochchhalita vichitra- 
charivilasadalitakshitipithabandhak yasya bhram- 
anti girayo’mbaramarga eva patalapatachakita iva 
tandaveshu (Haravijaya 1, 46). 


The hands of Siva in motion, raising blasts, 
scatter mountains sportingly in the dance of 
the twilight of deluge: samhdararatrimukhatanda- 
vadambareshu dordandakhandapavanabhihatah puras- 
tat yasya kramad apasarantt parikramatkalilavakasa- 
ghatanartham wvadrinathah (Haravyaya 1, 44). 


A verse attributed to Bheribhankara has a 
similar wile a picture of the effect of so violent 
a dance. Siva’s ta@ndava movements, in which 
the playful whirling of arms produce blasts 
blowing up mountain crests, which, splashing 
and swelling the waters of the oceans, suggest 
the confluence of the heavenly river from his 
crest, the stars in myriads, rubbed by the tips 


of his beautiful jatés and falling, creating the. 


impression of a rain of flowers: uchchair uttala- 
kheladbhujavanapavanoddhiitasailaughapataspharo- 
dafichatpayodhiprakatit amukutasvardhunisamgamani 
jiyasus tandavani sphutavikatajatakotisamghattabhi- 
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ribhrasyannakshatrachakravyavasitasumanovrishtipa- 
tani Sambhoh (Sarigadharapaddhati 66). 


The great dance in the expanse of heaven, 
earth and ocean, with the mountains tossed 
about, tinging gold by their golden hue, the 
waters of the sea, into which they rushed 
splashing, as if afraid of the thuds of the thun- 
derbolt, suggests the fall of the tiger skin from 


the waist of Siva in his ecstatic dance move-. 


ments: samdhyanrittanubandhadrutarayasithilagran- 
thinirmuktamadhyam sthdnor vatyaghram Grad apt- 
nam iva bhuvi sramsamanam vireje vajratrasakulan- 
tas  sritasikharikachatkanchanadhityakorvinishthyi- 
tabhishuvamSavyatikarasabalachchhayam ambho’m- 
buraseh (Haravijaya 22, 59). 


This fancy of Ratnakara about the moun- 
tains reeling circles in the air, and almost rush- 
ing into the sea, afraid of the weapon of Indra, 
is almost anticipated in the Somandthaprasast 
where there is a graphic description of Siva’s 
sandhya tandava, terrible, with a hurricane 
raised by the wild movement of his circle of 
arms, causing mountains to fly up in groups, 
necessitating Indra to look again at his thunder- 
bolt for action to clip their wings: sandhyatan- 
davadambaravyasanino bhimasya chandabhramivya- 
nrityadbhujadandamandalabhuvo jhanjhanilah pantu 
vah yesham uchchhalatam javena jhagiti vyitheshu 
bhumibhritim uddineshu bidaujasé punar asau dam- 
bholir Glokitah (Somandathaprasasti in Subhashita- 
ratnakosa 4, 21). 


So forceful is Siva’s dance that it causes 
mountains to shake, waters of the ocean to soar 
up to heaven and earth itself to crack: praspan- 
dire sikharino’ bdhipayamsi diram akasavartma pari- 
pupluvire’nuvelam pusphota chdvanitalam balacha- 
kravalamardena_yasya haranritta iva prayane (Hara- 
vijaya 16, 41). 


It is exactly these tempestuous movements 
of Siva in téndava which are not only a portend 
of destruction but a harbinger of creation that 
puzzle Pushpadanta, who after describing 
Siva’s footfalls, as almost the despair of the very 
existence of earth’s surface, the ether with its 
planets grievously hit by the moving arms, the 
sky uneasy by constant lashing of the ja/4s, 
puts the question whether really the Lord 
dances for protecting the universe, and finally 
concludes that the ways of the Almighty are 
truly strange and inscrutable: mahi padaghatad 
bhajati sahas& samSayapadam padam vishnor bhra- 
myadbhujaparigharugnagrahaganam muhur dyaur 
daushthyam yatyanibhritajatataditataya jagadraksha- 
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jai tvam natast nanu vamaivavibhuta (Mahimnas- 
tava, 16). A later day poet, Ramabhadra 
Dikshita, recalls this lashing of the stars in the 
sky with the jafds swaying in dance and the 
earth sinking by his thuds in his verse, samda- 
darsa sapadt bhramayjatataditodupatalam tada janah 
vyalaniipuraranatpadarpananyanchitakshiti natesa- 
nartanam (Patafjalicharita 4, 67). 


It is this very difficult and exceedingly vio- 
lent movement of Siva in his dance that makes 
Nandi caution for more space to help make 
Siva’s dance easier, addressing the celestials 
of the quarters to move aside, the clouds to 
move away, to keep open the sky, the earth to 
go down to the netherworld, the mountains to 
spread themselves on the ground, Brahma to 
shoot up his abode of the lotus as high as pos- 
sible, as our lord Sambhu feels the present 
situation uncomfortable for his dance: deva 
dikpatayah prayata paratah kham mufichatambho- 
muchah patalam vraja medini pravisata kshonitalam 
bhidharah brahmannunnaya diram Gtmasadanam 
nathasya no nrityatas Sambhos samkatam etad ityavatu 
vah protsdrana nandinah (Sarngadharapaddhati 108). 


Nandi wants still more space for the dance, 
as he apprehends discomfort for Siva in his 
movements. At the commencement of the 
dance of his Lord he calls in great excitement: 
O earth! excuse a little agitation; O primal 
tortoise ! continue your function, supporting 
the earth in spite of difficulties; O lordly 
mountains! Kailasa, Meru and the rest sup- 
porting the earth! sink down a little; O 
Brahma! would you mind going up above; O 
oceans! do not be agitated, steady yourselves; 
the eight-formed Lord is to commence his 
dance: kshoni kshobham kshamasva tvam api kuru 
mahakirma karma svakiyam bho bhoh kailasa- 
meruprabhyitikuladharadharino gachchatadhah brah- 
man udgachchha diiram kuruta jaladhayas sthairyam 
ityashtamitrter bharttur nrityavatdre sarabhasaga- 
ditah pantu vo nandivachah (Saduktikarnamrita 95). 


The unfettered wild leaps of Siva in the 
‘andava of the twilight of deluge seem to raise 
up a second heaven as it were, lit red with the 


blood stain of the dripping elephant hide: 


Jenasakrtipralayakalantsavataraprarabdhatandavanir- 
argaladambarena utkshiptam ambaram wvaparam 
idhasandhyaragam vinirgaladasrigdvipacharma ba- 
bhre (Haravijaya 8, 7). 7 


Against Elephant Hide 
A glowing picture of Siva dancing against 
the dark elephant hide, in the evening, with 


drops of water from the stream of Ganga 
shaken by the quivering elephant hide, that 
appear like pearls from the temples of the 
animal, is indeed interesting colourful delinea- 
tion of white twinkling dots against the dark 
sky, almost like stars: lolafchalanilavinirdhutasid- 
dhasindhunirandhrasikarakaralataya chakasti sa- 
Jahnatandavavidhau gajarajakrittir yasyadhunapya- 
jahativa kavatamuktah (Srikanthacharita 9, 10). 


Kalidasa’s picturesque description of the 
commencement of the Sandhydtandava of Siva 
in the Mahakala shrine at Ujjain, with his 
forest of arms encircling him, aglow with the 
red of twilight, desiring anew the wet and 
dripping elephant hide as background, and 
gazed at with devotion by Bhavani, is no doubt 
a theme always in the mind of later poets: 
paschad uchchair bhujataruvanam mandalenabhilinas 
sdmdhyam teyah pratinavajapapushparaktam dad- 
hdnah nyityarambhe hara pasupater ardrandgajinech- 
chham Santodvegastimitanayanam drishtabhaktir bha- 
vanya (Meghadiita 1, 36). Ratnakara has not 
only taken the word Grdrandgajina of this verse 
but the line gajajinam fonitabinduvarshi cha 
(Aumarasambhava 5, 67), to comment on the red 
and black of the hide, as the background for 
the forceful movements of Siva’s dance. 


Bana similarly suggests the crimson glow of 
sunset red like tender shoots at the time of 
Kalpa’s deluge, when blue-throated Siva 
dances and prominently presents both the 
colours red and dark: kalpantapradoshasandhyeva 
pranntianilakantha pallavaruna cha (Kadambari, 
p. 39). 


Mankha has a picture of the dark sunset, 
heightening the tone of the dark of fast ap- 
proaching night, completely ignoring the 
crimson glow. Darkness is increased, as it were, 
by the smoke from the breath of the snakes, 
ornaments of Siva, very tired, owing to his 
strenuous dance movements: tdémyatém adhika- 
sandhyanartane Sambhukankanaphanabhritam ivasva- 
sadhiimavisarena mamsalam tat tamisram atudad 
viyoginah (Srikanthacharita 10, 22). 


Visakhadatta has chosen a contrast of white 
against black, where Kalidasa has presented a 
picture of black against red, for the same 
theme. Here also it is the glory of the tandava 
dance, immediately after the destruction of 
Gajasura. This is graphically described by the 
poet, creating a picturesque scene of the 
beautiful white form of Siva against the dark 
background of the elephant hide, comparing 
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the whole thing to the autumnal sky moonlit, 
Vigakhadatta considers the form of Siva as 
Gajantaka, a rare beautiful one like autumn, 
whitening the sky by the smear of ashes, more 
radiant than the kafa flowers, that bloom in 
the season, overcoming the gloom of the ele- 
phant hide, dark like the laden clouds, by the 
myriad rays of the moon, most beautiful in 
autumn and equally charming on Siva’s head, 
wearing a garland of skulls, white like the moon 
light, and smiling bright, like swans on the 
wing, laughter itself being considered in poet's 
parlance in India as white. We may recall 
K4lidasa’s fancy of a heap of white foam com- 
posed of Siva’s terrific laughter in tandava: 
rasibhiitah pratidinam iva  triambakasyattahasah 
(Meghadita 2, 11) akasam kasapushpachchhavim 
abhibhavata bhasmand suklayanti sitamsor amsu- 
jalair jaladharamalinam klisnati kyittim aibhim 
kapalim udvahanti srajam iva dhavalém kaumudim 
ityapirvd hasyasrirajahamsa haratu tanur iva klesam 
aisi Sarad vah (Mudrarakshasa 3, 21). 


While the aftahasa of Siva, which is qualita- 
tively loud and quantitatively a huge mass of 
white, rasibhiitah, normally goes with the terrific 
tandava of the three-eyed Lord, Tryambaka, it 
is also associated with the /asya of the Lord of 
all sentient beings, pasupati, which is a great 
sport for him, delighting him to burst into 
laughter, white as ambrosia, as Bana would 
have it: pasupatilasyakrideva sudhadhavalattahasa 
(Kadambari, p. 103). 


Ratnakara also paints a picture of Siva’s 
dance against a white background. Siva’s ash- 
smeared white hands in motion widen the sky 
and scare away peacocks, by the appearance 
of white in clouds, disappointing them in their 
expectation of laden clouds promising rain. The 
hands of Siva, with the fingers in nimble motion 
of abhinaya, simulate the fast changing cloud 
contours: bhasmangardgadhavaleshu bhujeshu tasya 
kalmashayatsu gaganam karavartanabhis subhra- 
bhrarajichakitah paripunjyamanapichchhavachiilava- 
pushas Stkhino vidadruh (Haravijaya 2, 25). 


Handicaps in Dance Movements 
But, withal, Siva has to pause awhile, almost 
control his dance, as his movements are fraught 


with the danger of breaking up the universe. He | 


cannot fully lift up his leg for fear that the 
cauldron of the universe may split, thus render- 
ing it not so easy for the Lord of the crescent 
moon crest jewel, on a platform so fragile for a 
dance so virile: brahmandakarparaparisphutana- 
bhisandher iirdhvam virachyata tatha na cha danda- 
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padah ittham na Sitakiranabharanasya nrittam 
adharadurbalataya savilasam asit (Haraviaya 2, 
56). 


With controlled movement of hands, appre- 
hending disaster to the quarters, and merci- 
fully treading the ground softly, lest the earth 
break asunder, Siva dances anon with grace 
and with poise: dordéndakhandavalandnyatisam- 
katatvam utprekshya no vidadhire kakubham purastat 
vinyastamandacharanam parichakrame cha bhiiman- 
dalam vidalatiti dayanubandhat (Haravijaya 2, 55). 


Here one cannot but recall the telling verses 
of Visakhadatta, who, as a great devoice of 
Siva, like Kalidasa, has a beautiful description 
of Siva’s dance, particularly tandava. One of 
the Nandi verses graphically describes the 
success of Siva in an impossible situation as he 
dances on an ddhdra, the rangabhiimi, which is 
not at all equal to the ddheya, the dancer him- 
self. He rightly calls it duhkhanritia, as he has to 
control not only his movements and foot-falls 
in pure dance nritia, his hands and movements 
in natya, full of gesticulation in abhinaya, and 
emotional glances, most meaningful in con- 
veying rasas. He considers this dance of Siva as 
a difficult one, considering local conditions, as 
he has-to tread softly, avoiding bolder foot 
pats, in his anxiety to avoid the sinking of the 
earth, carefully contracting his arms in gesti- 
culation as they extend beyond the world, 
avoiding his glance at objects in the fear of a 
conflagration by sparks of fire issuing from his 
eyes: padasyavirbhavantim avanatim avane raksha- 
tas svatrapatais samkochenaiva doshnadm muhur | 
ablinayatas sarvalokatiganam drishtim lakshyeshu 
nograjvalanakanamucham badhnato dahabhiter itya- 
dharanurodhat tripuravijayinah palu vo duhkha- 
nrittam (Mudrarakshasa 1, 2). | 


Raudra Rasa of Tandava and 
Bhavabhinaya 

Elsewhere, Visakhadatta gives a striking 
picture of Rudra’s gesticulation of raudra rasa 
during the ¢andava. Raudrarasa, with krodha or 
anger as its main mood, sthdyi bhava, where 
violent movements of the limbs form the 
anubhava, the excitement causing tears to roll 
down the cheeks, exhibiting samchdri and sa- 
tuikabhavas. The word tripuravijayin, used for 
Siva, is most appropriate, as not only is it the 
greatest heroic triumph of Siva, but the blaze 
of the three castles, golden, brazen and silver, 
is a symbol in the flames of the anger of Siva. 
Visakhadatta presents this picture of the 
raudra tandava of Rudra, his blazing red eyes 











with tears of rage washing the lids throbbing 
in excitement, as the eye-brows knit simulate 
smoke strands, the strike of the foot causing a 
terrific quake, sustained with great difficulty by 
the earth. This is the most telling description 
of the sentiment of terror in the powerful 
masculine dance of Siva: samrambhaspandipa- 
kshmaksharadamalajalakshalanakshamayapi _ bhri- 
bhangodbhedadhiimam joalitam wa purah pingaya 
netrabhasa manye rudrasya raudram rasam abhina- 
yatas tandaveshu smarantya sampatodagrakampam 
katham afi dharaya dharitah padaghatah (Mudra- 
rakshasa 3, 50). 


As Siva’s eyes turn towards the snakes on 
his wrists during the dance, they painfully 
revolve by the heat generated, exhibiting the 
yellow tinge of their nether part, making them 
appear real golden bracelets: tasyadhinrittaman- 
asolbanadrishtipatalakshyikriteshu phanino maniban- 
dhaneshu tattapakhedaparivartanalakshyamanapito- 
darah kanakakambuvilasam apuh (Haravijaya 2,52). 


Siva’s dance in gyratory movements of 
pleasing stances of delicate ajigahdras, appeal- 
ing in rasa and bhava, emotion and mood, and 
matched by gestures and glances, is indeed 
the very pink of perfection: savartanabhir abhito 
lalitangaharasobha manoramaparikramatam vahanti 
cheto jahara dayita rasabhavahridyariipa kriya pura- 
ripos Subhahastadrishtih (Haravijaya 2, 54). 


Nilakantha and Nilakantha 

Siva’s dance movements commence with the 
rhythmic limb movements, as Nandi joyously 
plays the drum, set on his lap, noble in sound 
like the rumble of the cloud, calling on the 
support of the blue-necked peacock, unfurling 
his plumes: sanandanandikarataditapushkaragrache- 


toharankikapayodharanadahrishtah arabdharechakala-. 


yah kalayanchakara lilam sa mechakagalas sphuta- 
chandrakasrih (Haravijaya 2, 53). 


Bhavabhiti has the idea of Siva and the 
peacock as nilakantha, blue-throated, dancing as 
Nandi plays the drum, in a context not unlike 
the above. A peculiar situation that arises as 
Siva commences his tandava dance is narrated 
by him to show how incongruous elements like 
the peacock and the serpent, one afraid of the 
other, but both living together with the inmates 
of a happy family on Mount Kailasa, still 
exhibit, instead of mutual comradeship, a 
certain terror, creating a funny situation. 
Nandi’s joyous beat of the drum, calling the 
peacock to dance, frightens the serpent to run 
into the trunk of Ganega, who, in his turn, 


trumpets and shakes his head, disturbing the 
swarms of bees on his cheeks, the quarters 
resounding with their drone as they fly around, 
all as Siva commences his tdndava dance: sa- 
nandam nandthastahatamurajaravahitakaumarabar- 
hitrasénnasagrarandhram visati phanipatau bhoga- 
sankochabhajt gandoddinalimalamukhantakakubhas 
tandave Sulapaner vaindyakyas chiram vo vadanani- 
dhutayah pantu chitkaravatyah (Malatimadhava 1, 2). 


Here has to be recalled Bhagavatpada 
Sankaracharya’s description of Siva as the 
blue-throated, like a peacock, dancing, enjoy- 
ing the company of Devi as the peahen, with 
the rain of tears of joy of devotees as spectators, 
the gazing glances of the celestials as lighning, 
the sound of the drum played, by Hari, as the 
deep rumble of the thundering cloud, at the 
close of the summer day in beautiful twilight: 
sandhya gharmadinatyayo harikaraghataprabhiitana- 
kadhvano varidagarjitam divishadam drishtichchhata 
chafichala bhaktandm paritoshabashpavitatir vrishtir 
mayiri Siva yasminnujjvalatandavam vijayate tam 
nilakantham bhaje (Sivanandalahari 54). 


Forest of Arms in Motion 

Kalidasa rightly styles the multiplicity of 
arms of Siva as composing a forest. In his 
glorious picture of Mahakala’s sandhyatandava, 
he paints the Lord as having a forest of hands 
encircling him, aglow with the hue of japaku- 
suma flowers at the wane of day, and fond of 
the blood-dripping dark hide of the elephant 
as background at the commencement of his 
dance, on which, Devi, recovering from her 
fright at the weird sight, gazes with devotion 
in appreciation at its aesthetic quality. The 
hands not only cluster around Siva encircling 
him, but there is also a circle of flames formed 
against the dark elephant hide background, 
with Siva’s immaculate white form set off 
against this, a picture which, apart from ap- 
propriate colour composition, creates a mas- 
terly sculpturesque situation, inspiring master- 
pieces at the hands of successive sculptors that 
have enriched Indian art during the centuries. 
The three principal actors of a circle of flames 
on the fringe of the elephant hide background 
of dancing Siva, the radiating arms spread out 
all around, like a cluster of trees, and the 
frightened look of Devi, receding, yet halting, 
to gaze at the magnificent spectacle of her 
Lord’s triumphant dance, is nowhere more 
effectively presented than in the metal image 
of Gajantaka from Valuvir (Fig. 9) and the 
stone one from Daradsuram, both representing 
phases of Chola art, an earlier and a later. The 
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Fic. 9. Gajantaka, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Valuviir, Tafijdvitr Distt. 


expanse of the face as a circle, almost with 
the red jatas, flaming all around making it a 
jatajvalavalaya, is also another interesting 
feature in this form. It is this that is pictured 
by Bana as he describes the red glow of sun- 
set as simulating Gajasamhara Siva, appear- 
ing fearful with the blood of the elephant 
demon smeared on him, and with an expanse 
of the face as a circle: sadyogalitagajadanava- 
dehalohitopalepabhishano mukhamandalabhoga va 
mahabhairavasya (Harshacharita 8, p. 86). 


The numerous hands suggestive of a forest, 
as pictured by Kalidasa, has so captured the 
imagination of poets and sculptors, that both 
in literature and in art, particularly in the 
representation of Siva dancing, this epithet is 
given a special stress. Bana, in describing a 
vast forest tract, with the tree trunks entwined 
by the coils of innumerable snakes, fancies 
their close resemblance to the forest of Siva’s 


numerous arms: 7Sdnabahuvanam iva mahabhogi- 


mandalasahasradhishthitaprakoshtham (Kadambari, 
104 


p- 175). Bana fancies in the context of a stately 
salmali tree, with large boughs all around, 
that reminds him of it, the spectacle of Siva’s 
myriad hands spread out in dance, beyond 
the expanse of the quarters, as if to measure 
them, thereby eulogising the expansive form 
of the Lord of the dance of deluge: dikchakra- 
valaparimanam iva grihnata bhuvanantaralavipra- 
kirnena Sakhasafichayena pralayakdlatandavaprasari- 
tabhujasahasram udupatisekharam iva vidambayitum 
udyatah (Kadambari, p. 47). Subandhu, who 
never misses an opportunity to refer to the 
evening dance of Siva, punningly describes 
the forest of arms of the Great Dancer, adorned 
with quivering snake ornaments: mahdanatabahu- 
vaneneva baddhabhujangankena (Vdsavadatia, Pp. 
115, 160). It is interesting that Trivikrama 1s 
even more precise and specific in his description 
of this forest of arms as he draws attention to 
the circlet formed over his head by holding 
aloft snakes, a feature observed in many 
sculptures of Natega as from Badami, Aihole, 
Pattadakal, BhubaneSvar, etc. lilaya mandali- 
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kritya bhujangan dharayan harah deyad devo varahas 
cha tubhyam abhyadhikam sriyam (Nalachampi, 
iv, 30). 


Ratnakara adds lustre to the concept of 
bhujataruvana by describing this forest of arms 
as adorned with bracelets of black cobras, the 
gems on whose hoods tinge the quarters red, 
and make them appear like crimson flames, 
spurting from jets of smoke at the dissolution 
of the world: tena vyadhayshata bahuvanapra- 
koshthabaddhasitoragaphanadmamragapingah samha- 
rakalarabhasotthitadhiimadandakal mashitanalasikha 
iva digvibhagah (Haraviyaya 2, 51). 


Not only that; as the hands of Siva come in 
contact with the mountains, striking them in 
their movements, puffs of red laterite powder 
are scattered by the wind raised in this act, 
giving the appearance of their emitting blood: 
tasyasu Sonitam ivojjagarur garishthadordandagha- 
tavidhuré girayas tadanim udvartananilarayotthi- 
tadhataviyadhilichchhatarunitanirjharavichibhangah 
(Haravijaya 2, 50). 


Ganga’s Movement | 

The swirling movement of Siva’s head in 
tandava releases Ganga from the tips of the jaia, 
creating an impression of the stream of the 
heavenly river issuing from the dandapada of 
Vishnu in his incarnation as Trivikrama: 
lilavadhittasirasosya valajjatagranishyandisandrasa- 
lilokshitakotibhagat uchchandatandavarasasya vinii- 
jagama mandakini madhuripor ia dandapadat 
(Haravijaya 2, 49). 


The spill of Ganges water from the locks of 
moon-crested Siva, shaken during his dance, 
and the oozing of the moon stones, by the 
effect of the lunar rays, swell the ocean and 
magnify the volume of the heavenly stream: 
sandhyatandavavilasasamsarachchandrasekharasiras- 
sarijjalaih piryamana iva niradhir dadhe vriddhim 
indudrishadambubhis saha (Srikanthacharita 10, 23). 


It is interesting that in Cambodian repre- 
sentations of Nataraja’s dance Ganga is shown 
spurting up and sporting her way down in two 
streams as if to represent Ganga and Yamuna 
in spate. The envy of Gauri at the good fortune 
of Ganga in the place obtained by her on the 
jatas of Siva, described by Visakhadatta, mak- 
ing Siva appear a Sathanayaka, and trying to 
answer Parvati’s queries like, ‘who is the 
blessed one on your head’, by evasive remarks 
like ‘the digit of the moon’, ‘is Sasikala her 
name?’ ‘Of course, it is the word for it’, ‘I ask 


of a woman and not the moon’, ‘well, ask your 
maid Vijaya if you have no faith in my crest 
moon’ dhanya keyam sthita te Sirasi Sasikala kim nu 
namaitad asyah nimaivasyas tadetat parichitam apr te 
vismritam kasya hetoh narim prichchhami nendum 
kathayatu vijaya na pramanam yadindur devya 
nihnotum ichchhor iti surasaritam Sathyam avyad 
vibhor vah (Mudrarakshasa 1, 1) is further en- 
livened by Ratnakara where he describes the 
tinge of the blue throat of Siva as the embrace 
of the blue stream of Yamuna on the neck, as 
if to assert her right to an equal place in the 
Lord’s affection, like Ganga herself, bringing 
in the jealousy of another co-wife to disturb the 
already disturbed domestic peace: yasyanuraga- 
vasatas sphutakalakittachhayachchhalena kritakeltka- 
chavamardam irshyanubandhakalusham prasamikshya 
gangam alingito yamunayeva vibhati kanthah (Hara- 
vyaya 1, 39). 


Stars Scattered 

Siva’s dance movement scatters stars to 
reach the moon in the bower of the jatas and 
helps the cool-rayed lunar crest to embrace his 
sweet-hearts with effortless ease, as they reach 
him helter skelter: chidajadaémSur api jitajatani- 
kufichabaddhaspadah pratidifam suchrad avapa 
arabdhanartanavaranilaghatyamdanatarapuramdhripa- 
rirambhasukhani sambhoh (Haravyaya 2, 48). 


The scattering of the stars in the sky by Siva 
as he dances, and the manner in which they 
originate and distribute themselves in the vast 
expanse of the sky is again the theme of poetic 
fancy. Sri Harsha feels that the sky is decorated 
with bits of crystal rock, blown up from Mount 
Kailasa, by the heavy impact of his feet upon 
it in rhythmic pats, as the Lord of Chandi 
dances at the approach of twilight: sandhya- 
vaseshe dhritatandavasya chandipateh patpatanabhi- 
ghatat kailasasailasphatikasmakhandairamand: pas- 
chatpatayalubhir dyauh (Naishadhiyacharita, 22, 
15). 


Exactly the same idea is voiced by Mankha 
in his description of the dance of Siva, where 
the crystal particles from Kailasa, raised by 
him during his movements in his evening 
dance sport, light up the sky, as it were, as 
stars: nrityadbhavapadakshunnayatkshonirenunipru- 
shah bhanibhena nabho niinam naktam naktamupa- 
sate (Srikanthacharita 4, 14). 


Sri Harsha is not satisfied with this idea of 
rock splinters of Kailasa making up the stars. 
He imagines that the huge garlands composed 
by bone pieces, that sway fearfully as Siva 
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dances, get broken into bits, fly in different 
directions and twinkle as innumerable stars, 
the stars whose lord, the moon, is the crest 
ornament of Siva. Sayamnata, the evening- 
dancer, moon-crested Siva, decks the horizon 
with broken bits of his own ornamental wreath 
of bones torn asunder in dance, and appearing 
in the guise of myriads of stars: bhiishasthi- 
damnas trutitasya natyat pasyodukotikapatam 
vahadbhih dingmandalam mandayatiha khandats 
sayamnatas tarakaratkiritah (Naishadhiyacharita, 
22, 8). 


The taéndava dance, accompanied by the 
shake of the head, suddenly scatters myriads 
of stars, as it were, in the sky, by jets of water 
of the deeply boisterous heavenly river, with its 
rolicking waves, and creates a fright in parts of 
the universe, as arise sudden blasts of tempes- 
tuous wind caused by the movement of the leg 
thrown up in dance: miirdhavyddhityamana- 
dhvanadamaradhunilolakallolajalodbhitambhahksho- 
dadambhat prasabham abhinabhahkshiptanakshatra- 
laksham irdhvanyastanghridandabhramibhavarabha- 
sodyannabhasvat prave Sab hrantabrahmandakhandam 
pravitaratu sivam Sambhavam tandavam vah (Subha- 
shitarainabhandagara, p. 10, 155). 


Yet another fancy of a poet makes the stars, _ 


peeping out at the approach of evening, drops 
of the celestial stream thrown up from the 
locks of dancing Siva. Subandhu feels that the 
stars shine forth, scattered like drops of the 
stream of Jahnu’s daughter, wandering in the 
winding hollows of the mass of matted locks of 
Siva, shaken by the fury of his twilight dance: 
sandhyatandavadambarochchalitamahanatajatajiitaki- 
takutilaskhalanavivartitajahnukanyavaridharabindava 
wwa prakirnah (Vasavadatta (181), p. 173). 


Bana points yet another picture of the glory 
of the stars as Siva dances. giva’s jatas whirling 
in dance, appear to him a forest of kutaja or 
wild jasmine briars, scattering flowers in the 
form of stars in the sky: nitanoddhiitadhiirja- 
tyatatavikutajakudmalanikaranibhe . nabhasthalam 
stabakayatt taragane (Harshacharita 1, p. 6). As 
Siva is Vyomakeéa, the spread of the jatas in 
the sky, occupying its vast expanse, with the 
stars as the decorative flowers making up his 
kusumasekhara, is a very apt description. There 
is also the mention of the sky as the flower 
garden of Siva, pushkaram pushpavati, with the 
winkling stars gathered therefrom to nestle 
on his sky-spread locks, while the netherworld 
is his jewel box, bhishdpeti bhuvanam adharam, 
making the snakes that adorn him, denizens 
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of the under-world, come out of this very jewel 
box to adorn him, as anklets, bracelets, neck- 
lets and sacred thread. 


And again the poet imagines that these stars, 
distributed all around in the vast expanse of 
the sky, glorify Siva by garlanding him with 
stars as it were in his form as Akasa, as he 
dances against the red glow of the evening. 
Siva as Mahanata or the Supreme Dancer, 
meditates on the great goddess of Twilight, 
aglow with the crimson hue of red arsenic, 
though deficient as an accomplished dancer, 
and now dances perhaps in the glory of the 
(setting) sun, creating lovely flexions, avga- 
haras, his body, the sky itself garlanded with 
stars: mahanatah kim nu samdnurage samdhyaya 
sandhyam kunatim apisam tanott tanva viyatapr 
tdrasrenisraja sampratam anga haram (Navshadhi- 
yacharita, 22, 7). The pun here is on the words 
mahanata, kunati and angahdra. Kunati ‘red 
arsenic’ means literally ‘bad dancer’, which is 
contrasted with mahanata, great dancer. The sky 
is one of the forms of Siva. Evening being the 
time for Siva’s dance, he is described as danc- 


bright in energy like red arsenic (hunafi) is 


deficient in dancing (kunati), in comparison 


with Mahanata the Premier Dancer, Siva. 
Siva dances in the evening, sandhya, and adores 
Devi as the goddess Sandhya, placing her on a 
throne to witness his dance. She is thus a 


ing in his sky form, the twinkling of the stars — 
- being the rhythm of his dance. Devi or Isa, 
‘the great goddess, the mistress of the worlds, 


great connoisseur of his dance as seen in the. 


Pradoshastava. But in a challenge to Siva she 
cannot hold her own against Siva, the embodi- 
ment of Dance itself, This recalls the numerous 
incidents in Chidarhbaram, Tiruvalangadu 
and other places of Kalikatandava and Gauri- 
tandava, where the triumph is Siva’s and the 
defeat Devi’s. This is particularly interesting 
as Sri Harsha refers, in a veiled manner to the 
chidakasa form of Nataraja, the great Dancer 
at Chidambaram. 


It is of special interest to recall how touchy 
artists in any field of fine arts have been always, 
particularly dancers that had made a mark on 
the stage: abhyadhikam dhrishtatuam prayena In 
Silpajivino bhavati s§ritanartakavritter viseshato 
vijitarangasya (Kuttanimata, 855). It is only Siva, 
who by his eight mighty forms upholds the 
universe and has no special ego about it, that 
could be the one great dancer, Mahanata, 
and yet welcome competition from other celes- 
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The dark hue of the neck of Siva, filling the 
quarters with a nocturnal gloom as of the 
night of the deluge, is relieved to an extent by 
the red rays from the crest gems, creating a 
starry firmament: graiveyakoragaphanamanicha- 
kravalasandhyarunodusabalam sthagayamchakara din- 
mandalam pralayakalaniseva tasya kanthaprabhatimi- 
ranilaruchis sphuranti (Haravijaya 2, 47). 


Ashes Scattered 

The scattering of ashes as Siva dances at 
eventide, almost creating the illusion of a white 
curtain behind him, is popular in literature: 
isanabhitisatichaya 1va sandhyochchalitah (Vasava- 
dattaé (32), text p. 148). 


The hands in movement in Siva’s dance 
scatter a mist of sacred ashes, and shaking the 
world, as it were, in a wintry quiver, scatter 
petals of the lotus seat of Brahma: brahma- 
sanamburuham dahitasarvalokakampe vibhos Sisira- 
kala ivanukare paryantabahuvanadhiilanabhasmadhi- 


lintharapatadalitachchhadasobham asit (Haravijaya 


2, 46). 


Kshemendra has a picturesque fancy to 
describe the crests of many mountains covered 
with the ashes of Siva, scattered on them from 
his many moving arms as he dances, which 
give them an opportunity for vieing with the 
snow-clad Himalaya that they now so well 
resemble: tandave yasya dordandamandaloddhiita- 
bhasmabhih channas tuhinaSailena spardham bibhrati 
bhiibhritah (Brihatkathamafjari p. 2, 16). 


Kalidasa goes further to describe the efficacy 
of the sacred ashes, scattered from his body in 
his dance movements, which, though from the 
cemetery, so gather the perfection of sanctity, 
that with devotion they are smeared on their 
crests by the celestials to cleanse their sins: 
tadangasamsargam avapya kalpate dhruvam chita- 
bhasma rajovisuddhaye tatha hi np tyabhinayakriya- 
chyutam vilipyate maulibhir ambaraukasam (Kumara- 
sambhava 5, 79). 


Mankha echoes this idea of the supreme 
efficacy of the ashes in removing evil. Siva, at 
the commencement of his dance, with his body 
in action, scatters clouds of ashes from his 
limbs, which, along with the waters of the 
heavenly streams on his head, splashed in all 
directions, seem to banish the calamities of the 
three worlds at once, even before they take 
shape: natyaérambhe kshubhitam abhito yo dadhanas 
fariram sarvangebhyah prasabham udayad bhasma- 
nam renujalam paschallokatritayavipadam drag tvot- 


saritanam dtkshu nyasyatyanibhritaSirassindhupathas- 
sandtham (Srikanthacharita 5: Sib): 


The Moon Slips 

The moon, slipped from Siva’s head by its 
quick movement, and by the impact of the 
whirlwind of the movement of his hands in 
dance, looks like the skull fallen from its posi- 
tion: tena vyalokyata valadbhujadandakhandachan- 
danilahativighattanaviprakirnam prabhrashtam am- 
baratalad vidhutottamangavisrastasekharakapaladht- 
syendubimbam (Haravijaya 2, 45). 


The crescent moon of Siva, loosened from 
the head, as it tosses about in dance, and 
caught on the shoulder, appears as if dispelling 
the darkness of the rays of the blue throat: 
pinamsakitaghatitam galakalakitachchhayanisanu- 
saranartham ivabhyupetam tenottamangavidhutisla- 
thamaulibandhavisrastam indusakalam bibharamba- 
bhiive (Haravijaya 2, 32). 


Effect of Swift Movement of Hands and 
Feet 

The hands, all thrown about in dance and 
filling the quarters, look like so many streams 
of Ganga, issuing from his head and flowing 
towards the ocean: fasydstarishata navabhinaya- 
kriyasu dikchakravalam abhitas sthagitantartkshah 
ambhodhimargagamanadbhimukhas Sirasthasindhupra- 
vahanivaha tva bahudandah (Haraviyaya 2, 44). 


With the arms in motion, the finger nails, 
emitting rays all-around, create the illusion of 
divers crescent moons in the sky: drabdhanar- 
tanakarangulikotibhaganishthyitadidhitstkhalrkhita- 
chachhalekham tasyGbhavat spuradanekasahasrasam- 
khyajihmamritamsukalikankam tvantariksham (Hara- 
vijaya 2, 38). 


Siva’s upraised leg in dandapada, like that of 
Trivikrama, with the sun against its tip, ap- 
pears like the holy pitcher of Brahma, empty- 
ing water on it: lakshmipater tva nirargaladanda- 
padasakhagrakotighatitah kshanam ushnarasmth tas- 
yababhavadhinabho’rghajalavasaktapadmasanadnamt- 
taratnakamandalusrih (Haravijaya 2, 43). 


The disc of the sun itself is almost covered 
up as the hands in dance movement scatter 
cliff tops powdered to smithereens, which, 
together with the ashes on his body, completely 
screen the sky: dordandamarutavighattttasatlakita- 
dhilichchhatapataladhisaram ushnadhamnah  ud- 
dhiilanonmriditabhasmarajobhir  aichchhad  iSak 
pramarshtum tva bimbatalatmadarsam (Haravijaya 
2, 42). 
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The movements of His hands in angahdras and 
karanas swaying the lion hide, the claws of 
- which gather the stars in the sky, help, as it 
were, the moon, the lord of the stars, seated in 
the bower of the red matted locks, to easily 
contact his sweet-hearts: tasyangaharakarana- 
kulabahudandakhandaspada sapadt kesarirajakritith 
taras chakarsha karajats chatulikedarachiidajushah 
priyam tvodupates chikirshuh (Haravijaya 2, 41). 


The elephants of the quarters crouch in fear, 
and appear to escape in terror the sharp nails 
from the lion hide of Siva, as it sways with the 
movement of his hands in dance: tadbahughitr- 
nanavalanmrigarajakrittivajrasrisatanakhakouinipata- 
bhitath digdantibhis tuaritakunchitajanupirvakhar- 
vibhavadvikatakumbhatatair vishede (Haravijaya 2, 
40). : 


_ The jatas of Siva present a beautiful picture 
during his sandhya tandava, as the flame from the 
eye on his forehead tries to lick up the lunar 
crest on the head, and the jafds swirl around 
scattering ashes, dancing the moon, spilling 
the heavenly stream and loosening the coils 
of the snakes, causing the hide garment to 
slip: sandhyatandavavitasya khandaparasor avyajja- 
gant joalallalatakshiputodbhavanalasikhalidhendu- 
lekham Sirah bhrasyatkritti chalanmahahingaladvyo- 
mapagambuskhalatkhandenduchchhaladachchhabhit 
chatulabhramyajjatasantatth (Saduktikarnamnita 42). 


The tumultuous dance of Siva creates an 
impossible situation, swirling everything in 
space. The heaving sighs of the primal tortoise 
and Seshanaga, as the earth is pushed down by 
the sportive treads of the dance feet of the 
moon-crested Lord, the upsurge of the ocean 
whose waters wash the sun and the moon, and 


the mountains tossed by the moving arms, 


rattling thunderously, really frighten the 
worlds: helépadaprapatannamadavanibharakranta- 
kiirmeSaSeshaprodbhiitasvasavatochchhaladudadhipayo- 
dhautasiiryendutaram bhramyaddossamghavegapa- 
tadachalakuladhvanasamtrastavisvam — tratlokyaisva- 
ryakari dyatu tava duritam tandavam chandramau- 
leh (Saduktikarnamnta 97). 


Siva’s hands whirl so much that there can 
be no count of how many they are, and in what 
different positions to answer the musical 
rhythm, except the red, white and dark streaks 


of the eye, the laughter and the hue of the © 


poison on the neck, respectively faintly dis- 
cerned: uttanah kati vellitah katt rayad abhugna- 
madhyah katt kshiptokshiptavikuftchitah kati bhujas 
tauryatrikanukramat kalpanteshu mahanatasya jha- 
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titi prakrantachakrabhramibhrantau Revalam agniha- 
sagaralair lekhairayam patu vah (Sadukitkarna- 
mrita 98). 


Siva, even in such a boisterous dance, is 
himself bewildered by the tumult of the celes- 
tial nymphs, frightened by the enveloping of 
the universe by the seven seas, lashed into fury 
by the blasts of the hissing snakes, rendered 


uneasy as the jafas swirl] with the rapid move- 


ment of the velocity of the waters of the Ganges 
during the tandava dance: payad vas suradir- 
ghikajalarayabhramyajjatamandalivegavyakulanaga- 
nayakaphanaphiitkaravatochchhalat saptambhonidht- 
janmachandalaharimaj jannabhomandala grasatrasta- 
suranganakalakalakridavilaksho harah (Saduktckar- 
namrita 99). 


Skulls Vivified Chant Laudatory Hymns 

The skulls that Siva wears, whether as orna- 
ment on his crest or as long garland on his 
neck, dance along with his movements in 
rechakas and angaharas. As ambrosia, spilt from 
the moon, revivifies them, they commence 
a weird Vedic chant, creating a picture of 
wonder. The arms of Siva, vying with the 
moving waves of the celestial stream, occupy 
the entire expanse of the quarters in their 
angahara movements, spill lunar drops which 
animate the skulls composing his garland, 
enabling them to pose rhythmic waves of 
glances in assonance with the bodily sway: 
nirvighnam ghanasarasaravisadasvarlokakallolinikal- 
lolapratimallabahuchalanair vyaptantardlasriyah sam- 
bhos sambhavadangahdrataralottamsamyitamSudra- 
vapranatpranikapalachapaladriso hasormayah pantu 
vah (Saduktikarnamrita 39). 


As the dance continues and moon-crested 
Siva nods his head in the joy he experiences 
thereby, the skulls, moistened by the ambrosia 
drops from the lunar disc shaken from its 
position as crest jewel, and heated by the 
flames sprawling from his eye on the forehead, 
surge into life and sing a hymnal chorus of his 
praise: lipta lalatanetrasphuradurudahanajvalaja- 
lapratapottamyatkotirabharasthiraSasisakalaprasnuta- 
bhis sudhabhih antarnrityapramodaprachalttascrasas 
chandramauleh kapalah kalyanam vah kriyasus stutum 
abhidadhatas tdandavadambareshu (Sadukttkarna- 
myita 64). 


The skulls that chant the praise, are un- 
common ones, those of the Brahmas of the 
previous aeons. Siva alone dances eternally. In 
his case it is not a survival but existence itself, 
Eternity. It is all the other celestials whose 
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incalculably long life is but a drop in time in 
terms of eternity that only Siva can represent. 
With a long slumber of death removed by the 
sprinkle of nectar from the moon on the crest 
of Siva, squeezed by the tightened knot of the 
reptile string, the skulls of Brahmas of innu- 
merable aeons, on the head of the Vanquisher 
of the Tripuras, start a Vedic chant in long 
hymnal compositions, in praise of his glory: 
jayati bhujagarajjugranthinishpiditendusravadampi- 
tanivrittapretabhavath kapalath virachitanutibandho 
mirdhni sadyah purareh parinatabahukalpabrahma- 
nam brahmaghoshah (Saduktikarnadmrita 63). 


The poet Vamadeva creates a more fantastic 
situation of several Brahmas of past aeons 
returned to life by the touch of ambrosia, going 
through their daily routine of ritual, each one 
in his own way, all the time that Siva dances. 
Of the heads of Brahma, vivified by the nectar 
of the crest moon melted by the flame of the 
tired hiss of the snake on the head of Siva, 
dancing the tumultuous téndava, some chant 
the hymns rks and sdmans, some dip in the 
waters of Ganga, others meditate, while yet 
others offer oblations in the fire of the forehead 
eye: paydd vas sa Sirdmsi tandavavidhau yanmitr- 
dhni khinnoragasvaségnidrutachiidachandrasudhaya 
pranantyakasmat vidheh riksdme katichtt pathants 
katichin majjanti gangajale svatmanam katichin 
mananti katichin netranale juhvati (Saduktikarna- 
mrita 65). 


Rechaka of Neck 

Stirring up the bubbles of the heavenly 
~ stream, Siva’s rechaka dance movements, parti- 
cularly of the neck, make the jafa appear as if 
tied up with the cast off films of reptiles, in the 
fashion of the hunter’s hairdo: uddamarecha- 
karayabhramanaénubandhasambaddhabudbudakanaku- 
lasiddhasindhuh lakshmim anujjhitakiratadasavana- 
ddhandgendrakaichuka ivasya babhara jitah (Hara- 
vijaya 2, 39). 


Siva’s Dance of Deluge also for Creation 

The dance of Siva is not merely a dance of 
deluge, but is also to create and bring into 
existence a new world, with the plans for it to 
be created afresh. Siva’s movement of hands in 
dance, scattering ashes, appear as if to lay the 
sketch plan, siitrapata, of a new world to come 
into being: tena vyadhiyatatardm iva vellitagra- 
dordandabhasmakanarajibhir ujjvalabhth nirmitsya- 
mananijanrittabharabhiyogayog yantaralabhuvananta- 
rasiitrapatah (Haravijaya 2, 37). 


An almost similar picture is given by Soma- 


deva in his description of Siva as a wonderful 
creative painter of the universe, aglow with 
colourful hue (régddhya), himself unattached 
(araga): aragam api ragadhyarachanachaturam 
param haram  navanavdscharyasargachitrakaram 
numah (Kathdsaritsagara 68, 2). 


Weird Effect of the Dance 

So full of force and so weird is the dance of 
Siva, with the hands thrown about, that it 
looks as if it were the Kailasa mountain itself, 
with the Kalpavriksha on it, rudely shaken by 
a blast of destruction: vyaktaigaharakaranakra- 
makiryamanadordandamandalataya bibharaémchakara 
samharamarutavi kampitakal pavrikshakatlasaSailasa- 
drisim Sriyam indumaulih (Haravijaya 2, 36). 


An anonymous poet, quoted in the Subha- 
shitaratnakosa, describes the téndava dance of 
Siva in full moon-lit twilight, his rhythmic 
karana and angahara movements rocking the 
golden mountain Meru, with woods aloft and 
crescent moon swaying, creating the charming 
impression of wonder-struck earth’s nod, with 
her hair and earrings swinging: paydt parva- 
nasandhyatandavavidhau _yasyollasatkdnano hema- 
drih karanangaharavalanais sardhendur Gndolitah 
dhatte’tyadbhutavismayena dharaya dhiitasya kantat- 
visho lolatkuntalakundalasya Sirasas Sobham sa vo 
dhirjatih (Subhashitaratnakosa 4, 23). It may be 
recalled here that the special constellation 
Ardra associated with the Dancing Lord and 
the most sacred day in the year in Chidam- 
baram is on a full moon night. 


The snake bracelets of Siva, as he dances, 
seem to suck up the ocean by their deep breath, 
as if anxious to meet their kinsmen below in 
the netherworld: patalavesmagatabandhudidnk- 
shayeva _ vikshipyamanamanibandhanabaddhasams- 
thah tasya vyadhuh phanabhyitah phanachakramuk- 
taphiitkaramarutavisirnajalan payodhin (Haraviyaya 
y as 15 9 


The importance of the snake bracelet, which 
is Sesha himself, is made clear in a telling verse 
attributed to Vallana, where this vast expanse 
of earth, with its lofty mountains reaching the 
sky, encompassed by the seven oceans, sur- 
rounded by large islands all around, is made 
out to be only a speck as a reflection in the gem 
on its vast hood: tadriksaptasamudramudritamahi 
bhibhridbhir abhramkashais tavadbhih parivanta 
prithuprithudvipais samantad iam yasya sphara- 
phanamanau  nilayandnmajjatkalankakpitis  Seshas 
sopyagamad yadangadapadam tasmat namas Sam- 
bhave (Subhashitaratnakosa 4, 9). 
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The movements of his hands in avigaharas 
appear like the waves of the milky ocean, 
circling above, as when it was churned: #as- 
yangaharavalitatanunyittahastabhasmangara gadhava- 
lonnatapinabahvoh savartachakravikatormtghatasa- 
hasrasamkirnadugdhajaladhipratiripatasit (Haravi- 
jaya 2, 30). 


Siva’s ash-smeared hands, moving wave- 
like in the sky, create the illusion of the milky 
ocean embracing the swelling streams of many 
a Ganga: samdehita dhavalabhasmanadhilidigdha- 
taddordrumanilarayoddhatavichibhangah  dugdhoda- 
dher nabhasi paprathire muhirtam alingitatanuta- 
rotkalikabhragangah (Haravijaya 2, 34). 


The third eye, emitting red rays as he dances, 
tinges red the blossoming tips of his fingers, 
making them look like lotus petals, as they 
move in gesticulation: ‘asyordhvalochanamarichi- 
mato visirnapingatvishas chiram abhdvitaram puras- 
tat Gbaddhavartanataya vikasatkaralaraktangulidala- 
kulath karapadmakhandath (Haravijaya 2, 33). 


Almost as picturesque as this fancy of Ratna- 
kara is the description of an unknown poet of 
Siva’s whirl movement in dance creating an 
alatachakra, a flame circle. Siva’s dance is 
graceful, whirling, a circle of fire, a fine wheel, 
composed of fierce-rayed stars by the tempest 
of his moving arms, the earth sinking, flames 
and mountains leaping up, the headgear 
shaking with moon aglow, the eye-flame leap- 
ing forth, and the Ganges cascade noisily 
falling: pdyddvdrendumauler anavaratabhujavrit- 
tivatormivegabhramyadrudrarkataraganarachitamaha- 
latachakrasya lasyam nyanchadbhitsarpadagniskha- 
ladakhilagiritvan gaduttalamaults phiir jachchandram- 
Suniryannayanaruchirasajjahnavinirjharam vah (Su- 
bhashitarainakoSa 4, 29). 


There is another arresting picture of a 
similar situation. The movements of the limbs 
of Siva in tandava dance almost create a com- 
plete disc of the moon, caught on the crest, a 
circle of sparks of fire from the eye on the 
forehead, a whirlpool of deluge by the inflow 
of the celestial stream into the deep ravine of 
his bound-up hair, kaparda: yasyaém maulimila- 
tsudhamSukalayaé sampiirnabimbayitam bhalavas- 
thitalochanena sahasaivalatachakrayitam dvartayi- 
tamakapardam amarasrotasvatidhaéraya pdatutrini 
jagantt khandaparasos sa tandavangabhramth (Subha- 
shutaratnabhandagara, p. 10, 153). 


Ganga as Curtain Background 
Along with Siva’s dance movements in 
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angaharas, karanas and the tossing of the head, 
there is the stream of the Ganga splashed out 
as a curtain background: ovzkshepiabahunivahasya 
vihasya dikshu tasyangaharakaranakramakampimitr- 
dhnah agratipatisalila surasindhur Gpachchinamsuko- 
jjvalatiraskarinivilasam (Haravyaya 2, 27). 


Velocity of Dance Movements 

The splash of the Ganges and the moon 
tossed up, along with the swaying skulls, and 
the uneasy movement of snakes, elaborately 
described by Ratnikara, is almost epitomised 
in a word picture in the verse attributed to 
Viryamitra on the abandon of Siva in his 
iandava dance, where the Ganges leaps and the 
moon jumps, the garland of skulls sways as the 
wind roars in their hollows, and the tired snake 
chaplet loosens the red matted locks: tvangad- 
gangam udafichadindusakalam bhrasyatkapalavali 
krodabhramyadamandamarutarayas phari bhavad bha- 
nkriti payad vo ghanaténdavavyatikarapragbhara- 
khedaskhalad bho gindraslathapingalotkatajatajiitam 
Siro dhiirjateh (SubhashitaratnakoSa 4, 13). 


This same picture is almost reiterated, with a 
further elaboration by Kshemendra, in his des- 
cription of the tandava of the Lord of Chandi, 
covering up the three cities, Tripura, by a 
curtain as it were by the rolling waters of the 
oceans agitated by the storm raised by his hands 
in motion, the Ganges swaying, the moon 
flying up, the skull quivering and the large 
snake anklets hissing: tvanigadgangam udaiicha- 
dindusakalam vellatkapalakulam payad vas Svasad- 
angadorubhujagam chandipates tandavam _yasyod- 
bhrantabhujaprabandhavalandavdtotsalats dgaras phar- 
ambhahpatalath puram patam ivdsaktam samatanvata 
(Brihatkathamanjari p. 114.1). 


There is beauty seen by a poet in this picture 
of Siva’s dance, as the sporting movement of 
his two arms throw up mountains, the whirling 
of which produce a thunderous sound, frigh- 
tening the world, the Lord of snakes rolling 
his hoods by the weight of his jumping feet, 
the rolicking moon on the dancing waves of the 
heavenly stream, close to the forest of jatas, 
pale pink-hued like a cluster of bees: dordanda- 
dvayalilaya _chalagiribhramyattaduchchatravadhva- 
nodbhitajagadbhramatpadabharalolatphanagryoragam 
bhringapingajatataviparisarodagrormimalachalachcha- 
ndram charu mahesvarasya bhavatam nissreyese tan- 
davam (Subhashitaratnabhandagara, p. 10, 151). 


The drabhati of the tandava dance of Siva 
rattles the mansions of Devendra, scatters the 
ends of the jatés, composing the hair style of 








Siva in all the ten directions, loosens the 
garment of animal hide, the skulls of past 
Brahmas sway and break up the slopes of the 
Kailasa mountain, as celestial maidens sing, 
and arrays of Siddhas and Gandharvas bow 
down in excitement: chafichaddevendrakutyas cha- 
litadasadisakirnakotirakotyas samgayatsvarvadhiityas 
sarabhasavinamatsiddhagandharvadhatyah vislishya- 
chcharmapatyo vigalitasatapatrasanodyatkarotyas 
trutyatkailasatatyas tripuravyayinah pantu. mam 
Grabhatyah (Subhashitaratnabhandagara, p. 10, 
160). 


At the end of the dance, Siva has a kaleidos- 
copic effect of colour on his body, and, surroun- 
ded by his impish Bhitaganas, looks the very 


picture of disorder, with the fire scattered - 


somewhere, Parvati herself frightened some- 
where in a corner, the skulls scattered all over, 
the heavenly stream splashed all about, the 
jatas dangling somewhere in all crooked shapes, 
the poisonous snakes crawling about elsewhere, 
the deadly poison spilt here and there: kva- 
pyagnih kvachid adribhiir narasirahkirnad koachin- 
nimnaga riksha koapi jata koachid vishadhara rau- 
dram visham kutrachit tadrigbhiitaganair  vrito 
mama chitabhasmormikirmiritas samsdre pratimu- 
chya yatur apunaryogaya panthas Sivah (Saduktt- 
karnamrita 23). 


A Pause 

The finale of such a terrific dance, leaving all 
there almost dazed by the terror of sure anni- 
hilation, in such an impossible whirlwind of 
movement, is pictured by yet another anony- 
mous poet who paints the picture of the Dancer 
of violent drabhati at the end of the acon, where 
the accoutrements offer their greetings to one 
another on survival, when at long last there 1s 
calm again, by exclaiming in kind enquiries 
‘Oh moon digit, hope all is well! Oh heavenly 
stream, all auspicious ! Oh garland of skulls, 
is all prosperous! Oh entwining snakes, hope 
you are flourishing! Oh bundle of locks, glad 
you are hale and hearty!’ bhadram chandrakale 
Sivam suranadi Sreyah kapalavale kalyanam bhuja- 
gendravalli kuSalam visve Satasantate ityahur militah 
parasparam amir yasmin prasantim gate kalpantara- 
bhatinatasya bhavatat tad vah Sriye tandavam (Su- 
bhashitaratnakoSa 4, 4). 


A contrast is seen in the light-hearted atti- 
tude of the undaunted impish dwarf Ganas, 
who indulge in such antics as examining the 
skulls from the scattered garland of Siva, to 
try their skill at identifying them. As the bound 
up jatés loosen by the tempo of Siva’s dance, 


the garland of skulls on his head, scattered on 
the ground, is eagerly searched by the Ganas; 
and as in their eagerness, they lay their hands 
on Rahu among the planets, the sun and moon 
smile, one at the other, causing thunderous 
claps of hands: sandhyaténdavadambarapranayino 
devasya chandipater bhrashtapidavisirnamundachaya- 
navyagra ganah pantu vah yair autsukyavastkpitair 
grahaganad rahau grihite hathat siiryachandramasor 
mithas smitavator jatam karasphalanam (Subhdashita- 
rainabhandagara, p. 10, 148). 


As an explanation of the device to identify 
the skulls by the Ganas, is given the nearly 
obliterated legends, incised in an obscure pa- 
laeographic alphabet mentioning the functions 
of the gods of past aeons, whose skulls form the 
adornment of the Great Dancer. This verse, 
attributed to Bhoja, in the Subhdshitaratnakosa, 
and occurring in the royal poet’s work itself as a 
literary illustration, describes Siva eternal, 
wearing a garland of skulls of Brahma, Vishnu, 
Varuna, Vasuki, Kama, Yama, Indra and 
others with illegible inscriptions on them ‘he 
will create the universe, protect the worlds, 
rule the waters, lord the snakes, play with 
lovers, destroy the world, protect the heavens’ 
and so forth, which the Ganas spell out: Sdntyat 
vo’stu kapaladima jagatam patyur yadiyam lipim 
kvapi koapi ganah pathanti padaso natiprasiddhak- 
sharam visvam srakshyati rakshatt kshitim apam 
ifishyate Sishyate ndgai ragishu ramsyate syatt jagan- 
nirvekshyati dyam iti (Sringadraprakasa 4, 216). 


Dance Again 

As Siva contemplates commencing his dance, 
the fire of the eye colours the quarters crimson, 
reducing the sun to a lustreless circle and com- 
pletely cutting off the screen of sunshine: agre 
ninartishata eva vilochandgnir asydsu priyaritadin- 
mukhachakravalaih tigmamSubimbakatakapratibad- 
dhavrittir archirbhir Gtapatiraskarinim nirasthat (Ha- 
ravijaya 2, 28). 


Siva’s dance, resulting in the effulgence of the 
gems of the hoods of the snake ornaments dis- 
pelling darkness around, the moving hands 
splinter the rocky cliffs of the Lokaloka moun- 
tains which are the farthest limit of the sun’s 
rays: gadhangadoragaphanaphantrasmiragarugnan- 
dhakaranikaraparaparsvabhiimeh Sailasya bhaskara- 
rucham avadhes tadiyabahudrumats sapadi chukshu- 
dire’ smakutah (Haravijaya 2, 26). 


Abhinaya | 
The entire horizon is charged with the pow- 
der of the cliff tops as they are reduced to dust 
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by the movement of the hands in significant 
gesture, pregnant with the meaning of abhinaya: 
akshipyamanavividhabhinayaprabandhasandarsanar- 
* tham iva sarvadisam purastat vispashtarechakaraya- 
kulabahudandapishtadrikittantkaran akarot sa mar- 
gan (Haravijaya 2, 29). 

§iva’s red lotus-like palms of the hands, swirl- 
ing like the petals of the lotus of the universe, 
make the golden Meru, the spot of his dance, 
look like the seed vessel: vistdrasalikanakachala- 
bijakoSachakrasya nyittavalanasu sahasrasamkhyath 
phullajjaparunatalatr bhuvanaravindakosasya patra- 
patalayitam asya hastaih (Haravijaya 2, 51). 


The use of hastas in bhavabhinaya, to expound 
the meaning of the text and the rasa, and appro- 
priate use of movements like karanas and ariga- 
haras, as a decorative element to enhance the 
charm of the dance as described by Damodara- 
gupta, may here be recalled: sattoikabhavon- 
milanam abhinayam anuriipavartanabharanam (Kut- 
tanimata, 782). 


The themes of all the rasas to be expounded 
by Pasupati Siva are enumerated as Syiigara in 
relation to the charming face of the mountain 
princess Parvati, karuna at the hapless fate of 
Rati on the demise of Kama, vira in the heroic 
spirit against challenging Smara (Kama), 
bibhatsa, by the bone ornaments on his crest 
and neck, bhayanaka, by the snakes with raised 
hoods on his body, adbhuta by his vast and im- 
manent milk white form exciting wonder, 
raudra in the terrific overpowering of Daksha, 
hasya in his smile-provoking nakedness, and 
$anta in his eternal countenance of peace, an 
embodiment of all of which he is: Spigart giri- 
janane sakaruno ratyam praviras smare bibhatso’- 
sthibhir utphana cha bhayakrinmirtyddbhutas tungaya 
raudro dakshavimardane cha hasakrinnagnah pra- 


Santas chirdd ittham sarvarasaSrayah pasupatir bhuyat 


satam bhitaye (Sringaratilaka 1). 


These are moments of Siva’s terrific dance of 
tandava. But even when he is normally otherwise 
engaged, as for instance, when he moves as the 
charming beggar with the skull-cap in his hand, 
as Bhikshatanamirti, and begs for alms, his 
charming gait betrays his wonderful mastery 
over dance, as every step of his and every move- 
ment of his limbs bespeaks him as the mahdnata. 
Naturally, the damsels who come out to feed 
him, swear that he is not at all a beggar, but a 
nata. In his gait he betrays dance steps (Fig. 10), 
his words asking for bhikshé are melodious, his 
hand holding the beggar bowl engages in dance 
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Fic. 10. BAiksAdtana, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadtivara temple; 
Taftjdver. 


karanas, surely he is a nata and not a beggar: 
natye kyitasramam ivdsya pade gatena dehiti dina- 
padam apyanushatkaragam patravalambyapi karah 
karanapravinah prayena kopi nata eva na bhikshur 
eshah (Bhikshatanakavya 37, 8). 


Among the later day poets, who have freely 
utilised the dance theme of Siva in their ndjfakas, 
kdvyas and champis, some are very interesting 
indeed. In the long succession of princely poets, 
of whom Bhoja is so well known, Sarabhoji of 
Tafjavar begins his champi with a description 
of téndava. He offers a special tribute to Chan- 
dramaulifvara, the Lord of Kamakoti. Siva 
Chandramaulifvara dances, as the ambrosia 
from the moon, tightly bound up with the 
tawny jafas, drips into and falls with the spray 
of the streams of the Ganges, owing to the move- 
ment of his head: nrittérambhapinaddhapingalaja- 
tasamdamSanishpidanasnigdhonmrishtakalankachan- 
dravigalatpiyiishadharolbanaih chatichanmastakanish- 
patatsuranadipirair jagat pirayan kalyénam vida- 
dhatu nas Subhakaras Srichandramaulisvarah (Ku- 
marasambhava champi 1, 1). 








Another king, Immadi Devariaya, has a vi- 
gorous description of Siva’s terrific dance. The 
tandava paraphernalia of the victor of the Tri- 
puras include such happenings as the earth 
sinking, the elephants and snakes upholding 
the agitated world, the stars torn asunder, the 
peaks of the ranges of mountains shaken falling, 
the water of the oceans scattered in all direc- 
tions, all thrown in the sky, where celestial 
groups move: bhrasyaduisvambharam bhramita- 
bhuvanabhritkumbhikumbhinasam trutyattaran link- 
haddharanidharasirassrenisiryadvishant dikkirnodan- 
vadambhas saradamarachamichakrachanchadowyanti- 
nyasyantu vydptadambhas tripuravyayinas tandava- 
dambarani (Mahdnatakasiktisudhanidht). 


Narayana, a minister of Tafijavir, has a des- 
cription of the dance movements of Siva in a 
champi of his. The evening dance of Uma’s con- 
sort with the jatamandala, exceedingly beautified 
by the lotus pollen spread by the moving waves 
of the dancing stream of Ganga, Siva himself 
thus acts as the sun, brightening and helping 
the bloom of the mind lotus of the celestials, 
eager to witness his dance movements: sdyam 
prastutachandatandavachaladgangatarangavalirinkha- 
tpadmarajotivelakamilachchhribhrijjatamandalah 
nrittatopavilokakautukajusham vaimanikandm manah- 
pathojatavikdsavasaramanih payad uméayah patth 
( Vikramasenachampi.). 


At the end of the 17th century, a poet, Appa- 
yajvan, wrote a champi in which is an interest- 


ing verse on Siva’s tandava. The extraordinary 
tandava flashes of Sambhu make the floor of the 
celestial region exceedingly cool by the ambro- 
sia flowing from the disc of the moon, fallen 
into the stream of the heavenly river, violently 
shaken, the hoods of the sporting snakes, sha- 
ken by the thundering sound of the feet, almost 
blasting Talatala: vegddhitaviyattatipariluthatpur- 
nendubimbasravatpiyishadhikasitalikritabhuvas svar- 
bhimibhagantarah padakrantiphalattalatalachalach- 
chakshusravassirshakés Sambhos tadrigamandatanda- 
vakalas Sreyamst tanvantu vah (Gaurimayiramahat- 
myachampi). 


Music and Dance 

Another poet of the early 18th century, 
Viraraghava, has a Nandisloka for his drama 
describing Siva’s dance. The joyous tandava of 
Sambhu, with his head adorned by the juvenile 
joy of the lilies (moon), to the accompaniment 
of the sound of the waves of the Ganges mingled 
with the tinkling of the anklets, is beautiful, by 
the song text rendered by the sound of the 
drum: fambhos tandavam adbhutam kritavatas sanan- 
dam indivaranandotpadakabalasobhisiraso gangata- 
rangasvanaih sammisras charanangadadhvanibhatats 
suvyahatau siitratam ye dhakkadhvanayo vahanti bhuvt 
vah kshemani kurvantu te (Ramasdmrajyabhishecha- 
nam). 


Siva Natyacharya 
Siva is not only a great dancer himself, but he 
teaches others his great art, to make them profi- 


Fia. 11. Group of Matrikds dancing with Siva, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Abaneri. 
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Fic. 12. Vamadeva Siva dancing, Gupta, 5th century A.D., Siva temple, 
Nachna Kuthara, Central India. 


cient in it. His disciples in this art are so great 
that his competence as a teacher is at once 
heightened. He dances amidst Ganas and 
Matrikas to explain the intricacies. But as Siva’s 
speciality is t@ndava, he cannot but tread vigo- 
rously. The earth is therefore trampled down, 
and the hoods of Sesha crushed, with the gems 
on them scattered. This is indeed a very picture- 
sque description. But Ratnakara cannot help 
saying how, even when Siva only tries to here 
and there show the appropriate use of limbs in 
dance, every jerk of his has its own repercussion 
on the dance arena: teshém purah puraripau 
vishamaprayoganrittopadesarabhasat svayam ujjthane 
patalarandhram abhavannatabhimipithantshprshtase- 
shaphanaratnakanavakirnam (Haravijaya 2, 23). 


Even the Matrikas have thus to learn special 
difficult modes. It may be recalled that they are 
usually shown dancing with Virabhadra, and 
Ganefa flanking them. This is another charac- 
teristic of this class of sculptures from Rajas- 
thin. The tradition is very early and the earliest 
is a rock-cut sculpture from Mandor in Rajas- 
thin. From Abaneri, there is a long frieze show- 
ing a group of Matrikas, with Siva as Vira- 
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bhadra amidst them, all of them dancing (Fig. 
11). In the Kathasaritsagara, Somadeva specially 
refers to an incident in a story where a man wit- 
nesses a group of Matrikas under a tree at night, 
near the burial ground, awaiting Virabhadra, 
and on the arrival of Virabhadra, commencing 
their dance. A sculpture from Gujarat in the 
Junagadh Museum shows a whole row of 
Yoginis dancing. The cult of sixty-four Yoginis 
is most interesting in this context. They are 
closely associated with the Matrikas. In fact, 
the Matrikas are counted among the Yoginis; 
and the sixty-four Yoginis, enumerated in the 
Agnipurana, have all their representations in 
sculpture, very interesting iconographic forms 
in temples dedicated to them as at Satna and 
Bheraghat. 


Among the early sculptures from the Siva 
temple at Bhumara, there are many suggesting 
the numerous dance poses according to Bha- 
rata, demonstrated by the Pramathaganas 
themselves. It is most interesting to study the 
dance of these dwarf Gana figures, which pro- 
voke a smile by the funny attitude, in which 
they arrange themselves in performing the 
karanas and angaharas. When Siva presents him- 
self as one amidst them, he almost chooses to 
be a democrat among democrats, dwarfing 
himself to their stature and appearing a Gana 
himself, except for this difference, that he has 
four hands where the Pramathaganas have two. 
The sculpture of Siva dancing from Nachna is 
specially to show him as Vamadeva (Fig. 12), 
in which form he chooses to be a dwarf, and 
ina funny dancing attitude. His hair is specially 
arranged in ringlets all turned to the right, a 
favourite fashion in Gupta stone sculpture and 
terracotta. His main right hand is in danda, the 
corresponding left being in abhaya. He dances 
with his right leg raised almost in drdhvajanu, if 
not bhujangatrasita. The whole weight of the 
body rests on the left leg. Vamadeva, one of the 
five forms along with Sadyojata, Tatpurusha, 
Aghora, Isana, is here very suggestively made a 
compeer of the dwarfish Pramathaganas, as 
Siva himself is Pramathadhipa or the lord of 
the Pramathaganas. 


When Siva demonstrates dance, naturally, 
this is witnessed with the utmost deference and 


_ desire to learn by the Pramathas and even the 


Matrikas. Ratnakara has a graphic picture of 
this situation. Siva’s demonstration of the nuan- 
ces of dance, amidst all the Ganas for the benefit 
of the audience, is witnessed with rapt atten- 
tion and unwinking eyes, Aindri wishes for 
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herself a hundred eyes to fully gaze at it: zétham 
tridhatmakaranam ganamandalishu samkrantim asya 
nayato sadast sthitasu paryaptadarsanasukham vini- 
meshapakshmachakshussahasram abhavat sprihaniyam 
aindryah (Haravijaya 2, 60). The commentary 
explains what is meant by the categories of 
dance. There are three—ldsya, tandava and 
misra—which are explained in detail by Siva: 
tridha lasyatandavamisrabhedat trividhatmanah kara- 
nam nrittam samkrantim nayatah. 


He further explains, with individual refer- 
ence to karanas, the mode of Siva’s exposition of a 
very difficult art. Siva’s dance, explaining to the 
assembled Ganas what are karanas that appeal, 
like talapushpaputa, etc., what are the modes of 
angaharas, beginning with sthirahasta, with the 
use of karanas to make up these, is revealing: 
etant tant talapushpaputadikani chetoharant karanani 
ganadhinathah ityangaharavidhayas sphutatatprapan- 
chayoganchitasthitibhritas sthirahastamukhyah (Hara- 
vyaya 2, 59). 


The commentator has gone at length into the 
definition of talapushpaputa and other karanas. 
As these karanas make up in their turn agaharas, 
the various karanas that go to make up sthirahasta 
are enumerated according to the definition. 
The definition itself is significant as it proclaims 
that sthirahasta is the angahara which Siva loves 
most: sthirahasto bhaved eshu hyangaharo hara- 
priyah. ‘vame pushpaputah parsve pado’ gratalasam- 
charah tatha cha samnatam parsvam talapushpaputo 
bhavet’ sthirahastamukhyah prathamo yesham te’nga- 
haravidhayo vidhiyamana angaharah. -‘prasaryotk- 
shipya cha samapadam prayojayet vyasitapasritam 
savyam hastam iirdhoam prasarayet’ ityalidham tatah 
kuryat tathaiva cha nikuttanam iriddhritam taiah 
kuryat svastikotkshiptam eva cha. nitambam karthas- 
tam cha katichinnam cha yogatah sthirahasto bhave- 
deshu hyangaharo harapriyah (Commentary). 


There is a very interesting comment on the 
propriety of Siva’s use of talapushpaputa at the 
commencement of his dance, and fancy gives 
an explanation for the flowers scattered at his 
feet. The poet feels that the handful of flowers 
at the feet of Siva at the commencement of 
dance scattered by the hisses of the gem-decked 
hoods of snakes, reiterate as it were, that there 
is none adorable to him who creates, upholds 
and destroys the worlds, by his varying three 
forms and qualities, encompassing them by his 
eight expanding forms: devas traigunyabhedat 
srijati vitanute samharatyesha lokdn asyaiva vyapini- 
bhis tanubhir api jagat vyaptam ashtabhir eva vandyo 
nasyeti pasyanniva charanagatah patu pus hpayalir 


vas Sambhor nritydvatare valayamamphanaphitkn- 
tair viprakirnah (Subhashitaratnabhandagara 10, 
159). Siva cannot, but, at the commencement 
of his dance, use the talapushpaputa for scattering 
flowers. As in the Kumdarasambhava, where Kali- 
dasa explains the object of contemplation of 
Siva himself, who is beyond anything to be con- 
templated, himself being the highest, here in 
the act of dance, Siva has to indicate to the 
world the proper sequence in dance perfor- 
mance. The poet, however, fancies that the 
snakes that bejewel him as necklace and brace- 
lets, are so fully conscious of the importance of 
their Lord, that they cannot allow the adora- 
tion of any by their Lord, and just scatter the 
flowers by the breath of their hiss. 


Siva’s exposition, individually to his pupils 
in this great art, is again very interesting. There 
is a striking sculpture at Mahabalipuram de- 
picting how Siva exercises Tandu in ndfya. The 
dance steps are taught and closely watched, 
corrected or bettered as the case may be, by a 





Fic. 13. Siva teaches Parvati lasya, Chalukya, Ilth century A.D., 
Modhera. 
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Fic. 14. Siva exercising Tandu in dance steps, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Mahabalipuram. 


preceptor of perfection to the most intelligent 
of disciples (Figs. 14, 15). 


Devi herself, who is, undoubtedly, the best 
exponent of /asya, and the counterpart of Siva 
in the softer aspect of dance, Siva being the 
repository of tandava or the terrific aspect of 
dance, is a dear disciple of her spouse—priyast- 
shya lalite kalavidhau, as Kalidasa would have it. 
A verse attributed to YogeSvara describes Siva 
as the teacher of /dsya to Parvati (Fig. 13) in 
sweetsounding, yet drum-like thundering voice, 
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as he interposes, ‘compose your fair arms thus, 
thus your posture, do not bend overmuch, bend 
your toes a little, look at me for a moment, 
clapping his hands for dance rhythm: evam 
sthapaya subhru bahulatikam evam kuru sthanakam 
natyuchchair nama kufichayagracharanau mam pasy@ 
tavat kshanam evam nartayatas svavaktramurajenam- 
bhodharadhvanina $ambhor vah paripantu nartitalaya- 
chchhedahatas talikah (Subhashitaratnakosa 4, 31). 


The effect of Siva’s lessons for Parvati, 10 
even the more forceful expression of his own 
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Fic. 15. Siva teaching the principles of natya to Bharata, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Mahabalipuram. 


tandava, that she excellently reproduces to his 
satisfaction, as she has Siva’s own movements 
as her guideline in her performance, is seen 
in a verse given by Mammata. Devi's lifted leg 
in action, dandapdda, in trying to imitate the 
dance of her lord, looks beautiful, like the lotus 
sprung from the well of her liquid iridescent 
beauty, her foreleg as stalk, scintillating rays 
from the nails as twirling filaments, the fresh 
red dye on the feet like expanding petals, the 
jingling anklets resounding like bees: jangha- 
kandorunalo nakhakiranalasatkesaralikaralah pratya- 


gralakiakabhaprasarakisalayo manjumanjirabhringah 
bhartur nrittanukare jayati nijatanusvachchhalavanya- 
vapisambhitambhojasobham vidadhadabhinavo dan- 
dapado bhavanyah (Kavyaprakasa 7, 150). Here her 
quick padacharis are suggested by the picture 
of the scintillating rays from the nails and the 
crimson colour of the feet, moving fast like twir- 
ling filament and petals. The jingle of the anklets 
suggests the quick pace of the assured rhythm 
of the trained foot in dance suggestive of per- 
fection in tala and Jaya. Bhavani’s personal 
charm is a fulfilment of the essential qualities 
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c. 16. Devi dressing herself by adorning her ear with earring, adjust 
sere eve legs for dance, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., 


of a good dancer, whose impeccable appearance 
and iridescent beauty add fragrance to the gol- 
den rose. The word pratyagralaktaka, freshly 
painted dye, at once conjures up a picture of 
the meticulous attention to details of adorn- 
ment—<aharyabhinaya to aid angika, sattvika and 
vachika. 


The mafjira, for the foot of Devi, with kinkinis 
added to jingle with her steps in dance, has an 
excellent representation in sculpture from 
Abaneri in Rajasthan where a Gurjara Prati- 
hara sculptor has created a telling picture of 
Devi, adorning herself in one case, and tying 
the kinkintmala or string of tiny tinkling bells on 
her feet, just before stepping on to the dance 
arena (Fig. 16). | 


Siva’s teaching Gauri, however, has been 
fancied by another poet, as a pretext to enjoy 
closer her company, as Devi, surely the reposi- 
tory of /asya, should not abjectly depend on the 
instructions of Siva, the greatest exponent of 
the art itself though he may be. The author of 
Nyittaratnavali feels that Siva enjoys the touch 
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ing her braid, looking into the mirror, and slipping anklets on her 
Abaneri. 


of the limbs of Gauri, on the pretext of instruct- 
ing her in the dance movements—the head 
with the braid wet, the breasts hot and heaving, 
the hips with wet garment clinging, the sides 
horripilating, the hands trembling, the feet 
quivering: maulim  svedajalardrakuntalam urah 
pirvadhikoshnastanam Sronim uchchhvasadamsukam 
pulakite parsve prakampau karau sastambham cha- 
ranadvayam cha mudito gauryyas Sivah kautukat 
tattannrittakalochitangakathanavydjais sprisan patu 
vah (Nnttaratnavali 1, 1). 


There is an extremely fine painting in the 
Padmanabhapuram palace showing Siva and 
Parvati, together practising dance steps. It 1s 
either a delineation of Siva teaching Parvati 
perfection in dance steps, or it is mutual ad- 
miration of one the /asya and the other the 
téndava. The glory of Devi’s dance, particularly 
her exposition of laésya and suggestive abhinaya 
conveying the rasa, is put in a charming verse by 
Mika. The feet of Devi, a dancer with resound- 
ing anklets, charming, gladdening celestials, 
passion-filled, lovely in soft movements, sugges- 
tive of flavour and captivating, a whole chapter 
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of soft dance lasya, I pray may be portrayed on 
the stage of my mind: manorange matke vibudha- 
janasammodajanani sardgavydsanga sarasamridusan- 
charasubhaga manojnad kamakshi prakatayatu lasya- 
prakaranam rananmanjira te charanayugalinartaka- 
vadhith (Mikapanchasati 2, 90). 


It is this proficiency of Devi in /dsya against 
the perfection of téndava in Siva that accounts 
for the division of the two in the form of Ardha- 
narigvara as Kalidasa would put it in the 
Malavikagnimitra: rudrenedam umakritavyatikare 
svange vibhaktam dvidhd. This division of tandava 
and Jasya in the same body has been charmingly 
justified in the Sangitavidyavinoda. The ancient 


_ primal dancer appears resplendent with one 


half of his body charming by its feminine half, a 
division created by him, by his own enthusiasm 
to simultaneously perform the sportive dance of 
terrific tandava and soft lasya: uddandatandavam 
udaftchitalasyalilam kartum svayam yugapad eva 
samutsukatma vah kaminikalitakamratarardhakayas 
soyam vibhati vibhur adinatah puranah (Sangita- 
vidyavinoda). 


The high proficiency of Devi in /dsya is used 
by her to convey her ideas to Siva, when she 
wants to talk in a language not understood by 
her children. But baby GaneSa dancing vigo- 
rously, but in broken steps, mimicking the 
Sringara expressive ldsya- of Parvati, sportively 
sweet, performed in seclusion- before Siva, 
creates a delicate situation for his parents and 
rouses’ Siva’s smile: dead lilélalitamadhuram 
Tasyam ullasayantya yas Sritigaro +rahast puratah 
patyur dvishkyitas tam viryannyittair vikatagatibhir 
vyanjayan kuijarasyas Sambhoh...... (Nnitaratna- 
vali 1, 3). 


Siva Witnesses Dance as a Rasika 
Siva is not only a great dancer and a great 
master of this art, which he expounds to others, 


but is also a great witness and judge of others 
proficient in art. The eleventh century Udaipur 
prasasti of Udayaditya describes Siva as the 
great witness of the dance of celestial nymphs, 
as Tumburu sings and Nandi sweetly plays the 
Nandi drum: sdnandanandikarasundarasandranan- 
dinadena tumburumanoramaganamanath nrityantya- 
vasyam anisam surdvasavesya yasyagrato bhavatu vas 
sa Stvas Sivaya (Epigraph. Ind. I, p. 233). 


Kalidasa gives a picture not only of Siva, but 
Siva with his consort Parvati, watching a dance 
drama with pleasing rhythmic movements of 
limbs, showing the moods of various flavours in 
different moods of expression: tau. sandhishu 
vyanjitavrittibhedam rasantareshu pratibaddharagam 
apasyatam apsarasam muhirtam prayogam Gdhyam 
lalitangaharam (Kumarasambhava 7, 91). 


The appreciation by Siva and: Parvati of 
dance, well performed, has given a telling pic- 
ture in a verse that distinguishes the former as a 
restrained though highly appreciative observer, 
but only suggesting his applause by his horripi- 
lation and verbal praise, while Parvati, being 
feminine, cannot help being more boisterous 
and proud of her son dancing ¢andava so well. 
Ganefa’s sudden tandava movements with ex- 
citement, manifest in his trumpeting, is appre- 
ciated by Sarvani, clapping her hands, her 
moving bracelets jingling, Siva himself as a 
spectator praising the performance, his hair 
standing on end almost announcing it, and 
sportingly also welcomed by the crested pea- 
cock mount of Skanda through its musical keka 
notes: Sarvdnipanitalais chalavalayajhanatkanbhis 
Slaghyamanam sthane sambhavyamanam pulakitava- 
pusha Sambhuna prekshakena khelatpichchali ke- 
kakalakalakalitam kraunchabhidbarhiyina heram- 
bakandabrimhataralitamanasas tandavam tvam 
dhinotu. (Subhdashitaratnabhandagara, p. 10, 
156). 
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Chapter Nine 


NATARAJA IN HYMNAL LITERATURE 


Onomatopoeic 

Some of the most glowing pictures of forms of 
deity are given in hymnal literature. There are 
picturesque descriptions of the swaying form of 
Siva in tandava in one of the best known hymns, 
the Sivatandava stotra, attributed to Ravana. 
Here, Siva’s dance in ecstasy is almost vividly 
conveyed to the ear by an onomatopoeic pat- 
tern of wording, making the hymn almost trot 
along to a rhythmic beat of steps and orchestral 
claps and sound of cymbals in consonance with 
the beat of the drum. The motion of the waves 
in a cauldron of jatas, as he dances in ecstasy, 
form a pattern, with a parallel in the flicker 
of the flames that dart up in elegant swaying 
curves of red glow, against the oscillating white 
background of Ganga’s water: jatakatahasa- 
mbhramabhramannilimpanirjharivilolavichivallarin - 
rajamanamirdhani  dhagaddhagaddha gajjvalalla- 
latapattapavake kiforachandrasekhare ratih prati- 
kshanam mama. The scarlet glow, from lustrous 
rubies on the hoods of the snakes, entwining the 
scattered locks of Siva in dance, appearing al- 
most as smearing the faces of the quarters, 
personified as damsels, with a coat of liquid 
crimson glow, tinged by the dark amber tone 
of stately elephant hide, spread as a curtain 
background for the dancing deity, is another 
telling picture: jatabhujangapingalasphuratpha- 
namani prabhakadambakumkumadrava pralt ptadt goa- 
dhiimukhe madandhasindhurasphurattoaguttariyame- 
dure mano vinodam adbhutam bibhartu bhiitabhartart. 
The onomatopoeic expression for delineating 
the crackling leap of flame, from the forehead 
of Siva, to destroy the over-confident, flower- 
arrowed Cupid, also simultaneously rejuvenat- 
ing him almost, by using all the three eyes to 
create the most picturesque pattern of decora- 
tion, with liquid musk, on the breasts of his 
beloved princess of the lord of the mountains, 
is a clever suggestion of the great yogi who is 
untainted by passion, but is yet the ideal lover 
and a divine painter: karalabhalapattikadhaga- 
ddhagaddhagajjvaladdhananjayadharikritaprachanda- 
patichasayake dharadharendranandinikuchagrachitra- 
patrakaprakalpanatkasilpini trilochane matir -mama. 
Siva’s picturesque form in varied colours ~is 
given in another verse. Here Siva himself, fair 
of form, with the poison in his throat, dark like 
the night, deprived of the light of te moon by a 
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dark mass of rain-laden clouds, wearing the 
sparkling white stream of the heavenly river on 
his tawny locks, rendered crimson by the drip- 
ping dark elephant hide clothing him, is a veri- 
table abode of art, combining in himself a sin- 
gularly striking composition of colours: navina- 
meghamandaliniruddhadurdharasphuratkuhinisithini - 
tamahprabandhabandhukandharah nilimpaniryjhari- 
dharas tanotu krittisindhurah kalanidhanabandhuras 
sriyam jagaddhurandharah. The poet again fancies 
the blue on the throat of Siva as simulating the 
charm of a full blown blue lily in all its glory. 
The line, onomatopoeic in resounding steps of 
the divine dancer, gives all his attributes, des- 
cribing him as the destroyer of Cupid, the anni- 
hilator of the brazen castles, the end of birth 
and death cycles, the desecrator of Daksha’s 
sacrifice, the vanquisher of the demonaic. ele- 
phant and gloom and the extinguisher of death 
itself: praphullanilapankajaprapatichakalimachha- 
tavidambikanthakandhararuchiprabandhakandharam 
smarachchhidam purachchhidam bhavachchhidam ma- 
khachchhidam gajachchhidandhakachchhidam tam an- 
takachchhidam bhaje. Again picturing him as a 
bee, hovering over the sweet flow of honey from 
the bouquet of fine arts, personified in the form 
of the most auspicious and pleasant Devi, the 
poet uses the next line here to repeat in a verbal 
cadence Siva’s exploits as the destroyer of 
Cupid, of the three brazen castles, of the cycle 
of births and deaths, of the sacrifice, of the ele- 
phant and of the infatuated demon of gloom, 
and lastly of death himself: agarvasarvamangala- 
kalakadambamafijarirasapravahamadhurivyrimbhan- 
amadhuvratam smarantakam purdntakam bhavania- 
kam makhantakam gajantakandhakantakam tam an- 
takantakam bhaye. 


The next description is that of the fearful 
flames, leaping from the eye on the forehead, 
surging up in harmony with the beat of the 
drum, producing the auspicious thrumming 
sound, dhimi, dhimi, dhimi, to which Siva dances 
in ecstatic abandon: jayatyadabhravibhramabhra- 
madbhujangamasphuraddhagaddhagadvinirgamatkar- 
alabhalahavyavat dhimiddhimiddhimidhvananmridan- 
gatungamangaladhvanikramapravartitaprachandatan- 
davas Swwah. 


Another onomatopoeic stotra, Sivastutt, also 
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attributed to LankeSvara has a telling descrip- 
tion of Siva’s dhdrya—the important element of 
dress and make-up for dance. Siva is an efful- 
gent light, sporting a blue tint on his neck, 
displaying the crescent moon over his forehead, 
holding a skull cap in his hand, presenting the 
elephant hide on his waist line, and, more than 
all, dancing his long clusters of jatds in conso- 
nance with his own: gale kalttakalima prakatiten- 
du phalasthale vinatitajatotkaram ruchirapanipatho- 
ruhe udanchitakapalakam jaghanasimni sandarstta- 
dvipajinam anukshanam kimapi dhama vandamahe 
(Stvastuti 1) 


In another verse, there is a colourful picture 
of the lighting up of his frame and the quiver 
of light on the waves of the moving, heavenly 
stream on his locks. His three: eyes, the moon 
(kalakara), the sun (karadkara), and the flame 
lighting up, by turns, perennially night and 
day, his jatés, quiver and twinkle by their 
play on the waves of the heavenly stream: 
uditvaravilochanatrayavisritvarajyotisha kalakara- 
karakaravyatikarena chaharnisam  ovikdasitajatatavi- 
viharanotsavaprollasattaramarataranginitaralachidam 
ide mridam (Sivastuti, 3). 


Yet another verse describes the wild dwarf 
Pramathaganas, all of them comic in appear- 
ance, and, around Siva, participating in his 
dance. Elsewhere, it is clearly given that it is 
Devi’s beautiful glances, witnessing the dance, 
that transform this weird picture into some- 
thing more sublime. But here the devotees, 
witnessing the dance of Siva, note a stream of 
the denizens of heaven standing at the gate, 
making it impossible for Nandi to manage the 
crowd without applying the rod of authority 
even on the crest-jewels of the celestials them- 
selves, which leaves them no choice other than 
to abandon even the desire for celestial pros- 
perity and prefer to be around the Lord him- 
self, even as the goblins that the Pramatha- 
ganas are, to witness his glory: bhavadbhavana- 
dehalivikatatundadandahatitrutanmukutakotibhir ma- 
ghavadadibhir bhiyate vrajema bhavadantikam prakri- 
tim etya paisachikim kimityamarasampadah prama- 
thanatha nathamahe (Sivastuti, 5). 


It is noteworthy that the ill-shaped impish 
Pramathaganas, in close proximity to Siva, 
can even take minor liberties with their Lord, 
who is incomprehensible even to the other two 
great gods of the Trinity, Vishnu and Brahma. 
This is almost voiced here in the wish of the 
devotees to be close to Siva, even as the Ganas, 
if need be. Karaikkalammaiyar actually pre- 


ferred transformation of her beauty into an 
ugly appearance to be eternally with Siva 
and witness his dance. 


The Sivastuti of Narayana Pandita has a 
vivid picture of the several attributes in the 
hands of Siva as he dances. This adds to the 
glory of the picture as given by Ravana. Siva 
carries fearful weapons, the axe frightful, the 
trident comparatively softer, the drum loud 
in its sound, the flame darting up effulgent 
along with the gruesome weapon, khatvanga, 
all of bone and skull, and dances unaware 
of the mobile and immobile surroundings, as 
the fourteen worlds in amazement shout with 
one voice, ‘victory to you! hail victory!’ katho- 
ritakutharaya lalitaSilaya bahaya ranaddamaraya 
sphuraddharanayé sakhutodigaya chalabhir achala- 
bhir apyaganitabhir unnrityatas chaturdasa jaganti te 
jaya jayetyayur vismayam (Sivastuti, 6). 


In another hymn, whose composition is 
attributed to sage Patafijali, the onomatopoeic 
factor has a sustained effect. Here also, it is a 
sway in dance that is almost caught in the 
sound of words constituting the composition. 
The dancer of Chidarhbaram is described the 
sun that causes the lotus-mind of seers to bloom, 
the gem from the ocean of existence, with the 
lustre of the neck in charm exceeding a cluster 
of rain-laden clouds, sky-clad, fair like the 
kadamba flower, the finale of birth cycles, the 
abode of eternity, immaculate, the beautifying 
collyrium for the eyes of Patafijali, wearing 
bracelets, and anklets, jingling all the while 
in consonance with the raised and bent leg in 
dance. Here the jingling of the words, com- 
posed of significant letters, almost suggests a 
rapturous dance in consonance with the sound 
of the moving jewels: sadafchitamudanchttant- 
kufichitapadam jhalajhalanchalitamanjukatakam pat- 
afijalidrigaijanam anafjanam achafchalapadam ja- 
nanabhanjanakaram kadarmbaruchim ambaravasam 
paramam ambudakadambakavidambakagalam chi- 
dambudhimanim budhahyidambujaravim parachi- 
dambaranatam hridt bhaja. 


The dancer of Chidarnbaram, mentally con- 
templated, is described as the vanquisher of 
the Tripuras, who has the snake Ananta him- 
self as bracelet, whose mercy is unbounded, 
is endless in eternity, whose foot raised in 
dance is sought by Brahma, Indra and the 
whole host of devas, is moon-crested, whose 
foot laid low death itself, is smeared with ashes 
as the acme of decoration, the most ancient 
one, who outwitted Cupid, but is ever bountiful 
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to the devotee: Aaram tripurabhafjanam ananta- 
kritakankanam akhandadayam antarahitam viriit- 
chasurasamhatipurandaravichintitapadam tarunacha- 
ndramukutam param padavikhanditayamam bhasita- 
manditatamam madanavafchanaparam chirantanam 
imam pranatasanchitanidhim parachidambaranatam 
hridi bhaja. He is the universal protector, the 
very crest of all the highest qualities on earth, 
but yet devoid of ego, the moon-crested, his 
locks eagerly holding a whole crest of waves 
of the heavenly stream, the destroyer of ego, 
of death itself, the finale of the cycle of births, 
the auspicious, whose numerous arms flow out 
in dance in different directions, in whose hands 
nestles the fawn, the protector of all, the des- 
troyer of sins, whose eyes are the moon, the 
sun and fire: avantam akhilam jagad abhangagu- 
natuigam amatam dhritavidhum surasarittaran- 
ganikurumbadhritilampatajatam $amanadambaraha- 
ram bhavaharam Sivam dasadigantaravijrimbhitaka- 
ram karalasanmrigasisum pasupatim haram Sastdha- 
naiijayapatanganayanam parachidarnbaranatam hridt 
bhaja. The divine dancer’s orchestra is gra- 
phically described in the lines composing the 
verse in onomatopoeic intonation, assuring the 
time beat for the dance with an almost re- 
sounding jingling. The dancer of Chidam- 
baram, bejewelled with bracelets, anklets, tiny 
little gem-studded bells, tinkling in assonance 
with the drumbeat of Vishnu and Brahma, 
to the sound of which the feet proceed in dance 
steps, is surrounded by the peacock-vehicled 
Skanda, bull-faced Nandi, elephant-headed 
GaneSa, skeleton-like Bhringiriti and a whole 
host of devotees, like Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sandtana and so forth, reverently adoring his 
raised foot: anantanavaratnavilasatkatakakinkini- 
jhalajhalatijhalaravam mukundavidhthastagatamar- 
dalalayadhvanidhimiddhimtanartanapadam  Sakun- 
tarathabarhirathanandimukhadantimukhabhringiritis- 
amghanikatam sanandanasanatpramukhavanditapa- 
dam parachidambaranatam hridi bhaja. Stress on 
his Tripurantaka aspect is laid in a verse, 
descriptive of his attributes, where he is eulo- 
gised as devoid of an origin, whose chariot is 
the earth itself, whose bow is the golden hill 
with its string composed of the lord of snakes, 
engaging his hands with a large battle axe, a 
fawn and a drum, whose sharp arrow is Vishnu 
himself, and the Vedic texts themselves the 
steeds yoked to his chariot, whose companion 
is Chandika, who has no peer, but showers 
unfailing boons on his devotees, whose destruc- 
tion of the Tripuras was just in a trice: ajam 
kshitiratham bhwjagapungavagunam kanakasringi- 
dhanusham karalasatkurangaprithukam parasuru- 
chikumkumaruchim damarukam cha dadhatam mu- 
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kundavisikham namadavandhyaphaladam nigama- 
vrindaturagam nirupamam sachandikam amum 
jhaditi samhritapuram parachdambaranatam hyidt 
bhaja. 


Sankara almost goes into ecstasy, experienc- 
ing, perhaps, the sound of the beat of the 
orchestral drum for Siva’s dance, which ono- 
matopoeically he repeats: jhanutakajhamkinu- 
jhanutatkitatakaSabdair natast mahanata bho sam- 
hasadasiva Sambho Sankara Saranam me tava charana- 
yugam (Suvarnamala stotra 24). O Lord, the great 
dancer! you dance to the sound of jhanutaka 
jhamkinu, jhanu, jhanutat, kitatak, kitakak. 


A verse from another hymn graphically 
describes the dance of Ganga from her reposi- 
tory, the swirling locks like tawny lightning 
flashes, as Siva himself dances in the lotus of 
the devotee’s heart, as Sankara puts it. Here is 
a peculiar reference to Chidarhbaram itself as 
Chidarhbaram is Pundarikapura, the lotus 
town: mahdpunyapake manahpundarike sada sam- 
vasantam chidanandariipam tatitpufijachatichayata- 
jiitavatinatajjahnukanyatatinyasametam (Sambasada- 
Siva bhujangaprayata stotra 5.6). 


The particular mode of dance of Siva in the 
south, which is known as dnandatandava, which, 
however, is strictly bhujangatrasita and asso- 
ciated especially with Chidarhbaram, which 
is also the lotus of the heart, is specifically 
mentioned in the Sivapadanagadyastotra of Nila- 
kantha Dikshita: dnandatandavanatananubandha 
...-hridambujakritavilasa  chidambarakritamvasa 
... nilakanthamakhimitakarunya. . . 


Poetic Fancy 

The South Indian feature of Nataraja, 
trampling Apasmara, is stated by Sankara in 
his Sivanandalahari. He is very much concerned 
about the pain experienced by the tender feet 
of Siva as he stamps on Apasmara, not less 
painful than when he kicked the chest of Yama 
to chastise him. This pain, he feels, is equal to 
the experience of walking on the rocky slopes 
of the Himalayas, or of his feet rubbed by the 
crown-tips of myriads of celestials bowing low, 
and hence he requests that such hard exercise 
for his tender feet should be avoided, and he 
should sojourn in his heart on jewelled sandals: 
vakshastadanam antakasya kathinapasmarasammar- 
danam bhiibhritparyatanam namatsurasirahkotira- 
sangharshanam karmedam mridulasya tavakapadad- 
vandvasya kim vochitam machchetomanipadukaotha- 
fambho  sadangikuru (Sivanandalahari 





Sankara, however, presumes that Siva should 
have a reason to dance on the hard surface of 
rocks and concludes that, in his great mercy, 
he tires his tender feet on a difficult surface to 
enable him to dance in my heart, which, in 
anticipation of my birth, he knows would be 
adamantine; otherwise when there are flower- 
strewn dance halls in the most elaborate celes- 
tial mansions, why should Siva dance on 
mountain slopes: eshyatyesha janim manosya kathi- 
nam tasmin nataniti madrakshaéyat girisimnt koma- 
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lapadanyasah purabhydsitah no ched divyagrihan- 
tareshu sumanastalpeshu vedyddishu prayas satsu 
Silataleshu natanam Sambho kim artham tava (Siva- 
nandalahari 80). 


Sankara devoutly concentrates his attention 
on the forehead of Siva, a stage for the sprightly 
movement of his third eye, which is itself a 
dancer, almost appearing to dance through 
the movements of the pupils, and appearing 
a veritable tilaka mark, with bright effulgence 


Fic. 1, Line drawing clearly indicating the composition of the painting illustrated in Figure 2. 


Fic. 2. Siva seated in Kailasa watching a pair of dancers, eS «ee 


it 


dancers and musicians sailing along with the clouds. Chola, Ilth century 


temple, Taitjavir. 
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Fic. 3. Continuation of the painting illustrated in Figure 2. A row of dancers and musicians, another dancer Jurther down, Cheraman 
hurrying to Kaildsa on his horse, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Ta fijaviir. 


eclipsing the charm of even the moonlight 
from his crest-jewel:_yasminnardhendumugdhadyu- 
tintchayatiraskaranistandrakantau kasmirakshodas- 
ankalpitam iva ruchiram chitrakam bhati  netr- 
am tasminnullilachillinatavaratarunilasyarangayama- 
ne kalareh phaladese viharatu hridayam vitachintan- 
taram nah (Sivapadadikesantavarnanastuti oF). at 
may be recalled that the movement of the 
pupils in the eye of the dancer conveys the 
mood of dance suggesting bhava abhinaya, 
chakshurbhyam darsayed bhavam. The phrase, 
chillinatavaratarunilasya, is very significant. Very 
important in this context is the line of the 
Abhinayadarpana, describing the essentials of 
dance, i.e. the song, the ideas, the feelings and 
the rhythm, are to be respectively sustained by 
the throat, expressed by the hands, conveyed 
by the eyes, and kept up by the feet (see p. 16). 


Sankara extolls Siva’s benevolent nature and 
adores him for having chosen to adorn himself 
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with the crescent moon. He thus explains the 
significance of the moon on the Lord’s crest. 
Siva adored is so easily pleased that, kind- 
hearted, he holds upon his head even the 
crooked, tainted and benumbed (lit. foolish, 
wet) moon and this is almost an exhortation to 
others: vakrakarah kalanki jadatanur aham apyan- 
ghrisevalubhavad uttamsatvam prayatas sulabhatara- 
ghrindsyandinas chandramauleh tat sevantém janau- 
ghas Swwam iti nijayavasthayaiva bruvaénam vande 
devasya Sambhor makutasughatitam mugdhapiyisha- 
bhanum (Sivapadadikesantavarnana stotra 34) ° 
He also attributes it only to the kindness of 
Siva that he almost accedes to the request of 
Yamuna to accept her, also, on his locks, like 
Ganga. This is a fancy. Siva’s jatd, half of 
which is a dark braid in his Ardhanarisvara 
form, creates an illusion as to whether, kind- 
hearted, he had granted the prayer of Yamuna, 
to hold her up also, like Ganga, on his locks: 
svamin gangim ivangikuru tava Sirasa mamapityar- 
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thayantim dhanyam kanyam kharamsos Sirast vahati 
kinvesha karunyasali ittham Sankam janadnam jana- 
yad atighanam kaisikam kalameghachchhayam bhi- 
yad udaram tripuravijayinas Sreyase bhiiyase nah 
(Sivapadadikesantavarnana stotra 32). 


Siva Connoisseur, Dancer, Dance Master 

Siva is not only a great exponent of dance 
but is also a great witness of the art as a con- 
noisseur. He listens to music and observes the 
movements of danseuses in dance. A beautiful 
painting in the Brihadisvara temple shows him 
in this attitude (Fig. 1-4). Sankara gives a pic- 
ture of the dancers in action in Kailasa, the 
jewels jingling, sweet songs enthralling the at- 
mosphere, movements of handsand regular beat 
of the feet, expressing idea and rhythm, while 
significant glances suggest moods: svargaukassun- 
darinam sulalitavapusham svdmisevdparanam valgad- 
bhishant vaktrambujaparivigalanmugdhagitamritan 
nityam nyittanyupase bhujavidhutipadanyasabhavava- 
lokapratyudyatpritimadyatpramathanatanatidattasam- 
bhavanani (Sivapadadikesantavarnana stotra 37). 
This is exactly as given in the Abhinayadarpana. 
There are rechitas, charis, angahadras and bhava- 
bhinaya suggested here. In the next verse, the 
line, amritam ivasvadyamanam Sivabhyam, gives 
the picture of Siva and Parvati witnessing this 
glorious dance to the beat of the murqja 
drum. 


In the BhimeSvarakhanda of Skandapurana, 


Fic. 4, Details of dancers and musicians in a row in the painting illustrated in Figure 2 and 3, 


there is a hymn wherein the peculiar activity 
of Siva as a dance master and a dancer, is 
clearly explained in a few verses. The saluta- 
tion is to the Lord who transcends the universe, 
and regulates its order, and like a stage 
manager controls the entire dance of life, in 
every little motion of creatures on earth: 
visvasya cheshtastvakhilasya yena yantrasya lasyam 
bhuvi yantrineva visvadhikam sarvaniyamakam tam 
vinaham anyam na bhajami daivam (Bhimesvara 
stotra 33). 


Though not easily visible, like a dancer 
behind the screen, he is seen slowly but surely 
and clearly by seers through divine sight, in 
spite of the existence of the curtain of wisdom, 
which cannot allow an insight: satyam afi tvam 
sphutam ikshyase dhitiraskarinyam sudrisa kramena 
pato janeneyanakautukena  tiraskarinyantarabhag 
iveSa (Bhimesvara stotra 45). 


The idea in Bhimesvara stotra is echoed in 
another, the Sivasataka, where Siva is described 
as a dance master, a marionette manipulator, 
the sitradhara of prakriticharita. The theme is 
the behaviour of the universe. The devotee 
promises to become subservient to the Lord 
as an actor and gives him full freedom to cast 
him in different roles: nata iva vasato bhavami 
yasamahamapahastitasarvabhitapiroah prakriticha- 
ritanatyasiitradhara bhramayasi mam iyatishu bhit- 
mikasu (Sivasataka 12). 
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He is also described as a dramatist, deftly 
weaving the drama. For him, the poet who 
composed the Vedas, it is not very difficult to 
create a drama, as ndafya itself was created by 
Brahmi, out of essential parts taken from the 
four Vedas. Often changing the acts, bringing 
in and dispersing actors on the stage, thus 
animating or depleting the stage itself, with 
interludes, unnoticed from start to finish, is a 
great drama composed by the poet of the Vedas: 
asakrid udaramadbhir ankabhedair nataganantsh- 
kramanad viviktarangah aviditamukhasandhir amu- 
khanto nigamakaves tava natakaprabandhah (Siva- 
Sataka 54). 


The glory of Siva’s dance, where his orches- 
tra is mainly composed of the highest celestials, 
like Brahma and Vishnu, is described, and 
Siva is addressed as the vanquisher of the 
Tripuras. He dances, attended by Purushot- 
tama (celestial par excellence, i.e. Vishnu), 
and others holding different musical instru- 
ments, like the mridanga drum and others, 
creating the illusion of stars in the firmament 
by the drops of the celestial stream Ganga, 
scattered from the jafas in motion, faintly, 
whitening the horizon of the universe: surair 
mridangadidharath purdre tvam sevyamdnah puru- 
Shottamadyaih  natasyudubhrantikarabhragangapa- 
thahkanapandurapadmajandam (Bhimesvara stotra 
93). 


Difficult Dance 

In the Sivamahimnastotra, Pushpadanta des- 
cribes very vividly the terrific dance of Siva, 
which almost rends asunder the universe. He 
wonders whether Siva really dances for the 
welfare of the universe, to protect it as it is 
always understood, considering the tremendous 
impact of his dance on the earth and sky. The 
Lord, by the play of his feet, almost makes one 
wonder whether the earth would not break 
asunder, the sky, with the planets, almost 
injured by hands in motion, the surface of 
ether, lashed by his swirling jafas, appears rent. 
Is it for protecting the universe that he dances? 
Surely, supreme suzerainty as his is indeed 
eccentric: mahi padaghatad vrajati sahasa samsa- 
Japadam padam vishnor bhramyadbhujaparigharug- 
nagrahaganam muhur dyaur daussthyam yatyani- 
bhyitajatataditataya jagadrakshayai tvam natasi nanu 
vdmaiva vibhuta (Sivamahimnastotra 16). He also 
very graphically describes the huge form of 
Siva which naturally causes this embarrassing 
picture of the dissolution of the universe as 
he dances. The entire stream of waters of the 
celestial river, foaming with particles of spray, 
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looking like a cluster of stars on the firmament, 
appears almost like tiny particles of water on 
his jafds; and when it is realised that the world 
itself, composed of continents, 1s just a clod of 
earth, surrounded by the ocean, the abode of 
water, one can well imagine the amazing 
majesty of his entire form: vtyadyyapi tdragana- 
gunitaphenodgamaruchth pravaho véram yah prisha- 
talaghu drishtas Sirast te jagad dvipakdram jala- 
dhivalayam tena kritam ityanenaivonneyam dhrita- 
mahima divyam tava vapuh (Sivamahimnastotra 17). 


In another verse Sankara clearly states that 
this circle is the mdyé, or illusion, leading us 
to the Lord, directing us to pranava, the happiest 
path of bliss. It is very interesting that Sankara 
has in his mind the spiral that in that period 
composed pranava, which comes very close to 
the circle which is méyd. It is by the removal 
of the illusion that Siva leads the devotee 
through pranava to the path of salvation. It is 
very well known that in the early inscriptions 
pranava (omkéra) is always indicated by the 
spiral line: omitt tava nirdeshtri mayasmakam 
mridopakartri bho sémbasadésiva Sambho Sankara 
Saranam me tava charanayugam (Suvarnamala stotra 
12). 


Multi-armed 

Sankara having travelled all over the coun- 
try, is not unaware of the multi-armed form 
of Siva, specially in the case of Nataraja, and 
he has a beautiful eulogy for Siva, as sthanu, 
a large stumpy trunk of a tree, that offers 
shade, as his innumerable hands form a cool 
forestglade: chhdyd sthdnor api tava tapam nama- 
tam haratyaho Siva bho samba sadésiva Sambho 
Sankara faranam me tava charanayugam (Suvarna- 
mala stotra 22). 


Immaculate 

A hymnal poet justifies the dance of Siva 
to teach the ill-informed rishis in Darukavana 
a lesson possibly. The rishis, as the story goes, 
were really in ignorance, but imagined them- 


selves wise, and tried mistakenly to fight 


Siva through their magical spells, but were 
silenced by the latter, who overcame all their 
magical devices, like the snake, tiger and 
elephant, the ill-omened Apasmara dwarf, and 
started dancing to bewilder them. The mental 
agitation of the wives of the sages in Daruka- 
vana, that called for Siva’s demonstration of 
his immaculate nature, like gold cast in fire, 
finally ending up in his evening dance, is not 
wicked, as the ignorant but self-conceited 


rishis, who swerved from the right path, and 








cared naught for the world or its opinion, were 
to be set right: ddariidyane dvijavaravadhiipaplavo 
retasagnau hemnas sandhyadnatanam iti te cheshtitam 
naiva dushtam mithyajnanopahatamanasim margam 
ullanghya diiram ye nishkrantds trinayana na tan 
lokavddas sprisantt (Haldyudha stotra 34). 


Purna 

The circle of flame around Siva, which 
suggests his pirnata or completeness, fully era- 
dicates the concept of fragments, as component 
parts composing him. The poet first explains 
how, though the jewel on his head is half a 
moon, his weapon, a broken flint hand-axe, 
his begging bowl, a half of the skull of Brahma 
himself, his own Ganas, dwarfish and _ ill- 
favoured, uncomely and half-baked, neverthe- 
less, the Lord contemplated on is the assurer 
of completeness: khandas chandras Sirast parasuh 
khandam evayudham te bhikshapatram druhinasirasah 
khandam ekam kapalam khandaprayas tava parikaro 
yadyapittham tadapi tvam sarveshim smyitim upaga- 
tas sarvasampirnahetuh (Haldyudha stotra 37). 


This cannot but bring to one’s mind the 
verse of another poet, Vakpati, who explains 
the crescent form of the moon, reduced to half 
its size, by the fact that he desires to adore 
whole-heartedly, meticulously imitating Siva 
and Gauri, who are themselves only halves 
coming together as Ardhandrisvara: dehaddha- 
ddha-paritthiya-gori-hararahanekka-hiyayamoa khan- 
dattanena panamaha paritthiyam tinayana-miyankam 
(Gaudavaho 39). 


Philosophic Import 

Dandi, in describing the impossible, terrific 
dance of Siva, narrates how, as he commences 
the tandava, he causes the earth on the hoods 
of snake Sesha to sink at the tread of his feet, 
clusters of clouds, along with hosts of planets 
to reel by the fast movement of his arms, the 
quarters, for a while, get scattered by the terri- 
fying sound of ‘aye’, the world itself going into 
exceedingly divergent states: padanyasannamats 
vasudha pannagaskandhalagna bahitkshepad graha- 
ganayutam ghirnate meghavrindam utsadyante ksha- 
nam iva digo humkritenatimatram bhinnavastham 
bhavati bhuvanam toayyupakrantanyitte (Anamayas- 
totram 19). At the same time, he is not unaware 
of the fact that the Lord is not apart from the 
universe, as it comes into being only when he 
fills it up by his immanence, as the overlord of 
all. Without him as sentience, there is no cause 
or creator for creation; earth, water, sky, air 
and light owe their existence to their being 
parts of him: visvam pradurbhavatt labhate tvam 


adhishthapakam chennehotpattir yadi janayita ndasti 
chaitanyayuktah kshityadiném bhava nijakalavattaya 
janmavattd siddhyatyevam satt bhagavatas sarvaloka- 
dhipatyam (Andmayastotram 4). 


How he creates is also described graphically 
by styling Siva the architect, who lays the 
lines composing the ground plans for erecting 
the edifice of the universe. He is dDhuvanastha- 
panasiitradhara. Prakriti is bhogya, to be enjoyed, 
the Lord himself is buddhivarti, bhokta. The 
bhoga, or enjoyment, is immense, by the coming 
together of prakriti and the bhogi, Siva himself. 
Even the cause of the coming together is Siva, 
as he does so as its siitradhdra in order to create 
the universe: bhogyam ahuh prakntim rishayas 
chetanasaktisinyam bhokta chainam parinamayitum 
buddhivarti samarthah bhogopyasmin bhavati mithune 
pushkalas tatra hetur nilagriva touam ast bhuvanas- 
thapandasitradharah (Andmayastotram 5). 


The immense power of Siva, whose dance 
shakes the world, is also suggested by vividly 
portraying the sudden transformation of the 
forceful stream of Ganga into a small speck of 
a flower on his jaiaés—Ganga, whose force 
pulled the planets, thesun and themoon, tearing 
asunder the quarters, putting to shame the 
pride of the waters of the deluge in their 
monstrous curving waves—making her lose her 
individuality the moment she touched the 
jatas of Siva, where she immediately assumes 
the charming form of flowers for the matted 
hair: vegakrishtagraharavtsaSivyasnuvanam digantan 
nyakkurvanam pralayapayasim irmibhangavalepam 
muktakaram hara tava jatabaddhasamsparst sadyo 
jajne chudakusumasubhagam vari bhagirathiyam 
(Andémayastotram 13). 


But Siva is not satisfied with having only the 
cool Ganges on his head. He has also the fierce 
fire, ambrosial moon and poison, all of which, 
accepted by him, suggest that his devotees are 
dvandvasamas, unaffected by the opposites, wel- 
coming both together: gangdmbu sitam joalanam 
cha ghoram sudhamayam chandramasam visham cha 
samam dadhasiti na chitram etat toadarchaka dvan- 
dvasama bhavanti (Bhimesvara stotra 42). 


Composite Iconographic Import 

In Jéanastava, the iconographic form of 
Gangadhara and Nataraja are brought 
together. As Gangadhara completely loses 
himself in his ecstasy of dance movements 
in tandava, his jatas get loosened and sway, 
when Ganga luminously falls in hundreds of 
streams, creating the illusion of a moving 
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mountain of water, and makes the sages wonder 
at this picturesque manifestation of iva’s 
glory: yasminnuddhatatandavaikarasatasatopanatya- 
krame visrastasu jatdsu bhdsuratanur dharasatach 
patuka ganga jangamavariparvatadhiyam chitte vid- 
hatte satam evam chitravibhiitir astu bhajatam 
bhavyaya gangadharah (Isénastava 7). 


Gangidhara is also extolled by the poet as 
having his own mysterious ways of bestowing 
affection, without the world knowing his heart. 
The epithet of Siva vishamekshana is also thereby 
explained. The three-streamed Ganga, swells 
in her waves, with the movements of Siva in 
dance. He dances such a terrific tandava, with 
the jaias in a swirl, that the Ganges also goes 
into eddies, and Devi herself, in one half of 
his body engaged in the dance, surely cannot 
watch the movements of her co-wife Ganga, 
however zealously she may be inclined to be 
alert. Gangadhara, who is rightly styled by 
knowledgeable people as uneven-eyed, has 
concealed ways of affection, as though appa- 
rently more attached to poor, guileless Parvati, 
whom he tricks on the pretext of giving her half 
his body, he places on his head (uétamdnga, 
lit. the best limb), the three-streamed Ganga, 
always swelling in her waves: mughdham snigdha 
iva pratarya giryam ardhatgadanachchhalannityo- 
dyadbahulabhramam tripathagam dtmottamange 
vahan sthane yo vishamekshanatvapadavim Garopyate 
kevidaih prachchhannapranayakram’ostu bhajatém 
prityai sa gangadharah (Isanastava 5). 


_ Almost an iconographic form of dancing 
Siva, with all the weapons he carries in his 
hands, is given in Sivastuéi. The fourteen 
worlds exhibited dismay as they shouted hail! 
hail! when Siva sprang up in dance, his hands 
carrying the sharp axe, well-shaped trident, the 
sounding drum, the startled deer and khatvdnga, 
completely unmindful of the whole range of 
mobile and immobile objects of the universe: 
kathoritakutharaya lalitasilayé bahaya ranaddam- 
araya sphuraddharinaya sakhatvangaya chalabhir 
achalabhir apyaganitabhir unnrityatas chaturdaga 

jaganti te jayajayetyayur vismayam (Sivastuti 6) ; 


In the Kalabhairavashtaka, there is similarly 
an iconographic picture of the deity in pic- 
turesque dance, dark in colour, and fearfully 
powerful, carrying the trident, chisel, noose 


and club: Silatankapasadandapanim adikaranam 


Syamakayam adidevam aksharam niramayam bhima- 
vikramam prabhum vichitratandavapriyam kasika- 
puradhinathakalabhatravam bhaje (Kalabhairavash- 
taka 3). 
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Vedic Hemistichs to Elucidate 

In a stotra attributed to Faiminz, there is a 
happy blending of a Vedic hemistich in each 
of the verses composing it. This hymn is mainly 
in praise of Siva as Nataraja in Chidambaram. 
In the introduction to the stotra, Bhagavan 
Jaimini is described as meeting Siva dancing, 
with Apsaras in his sabha@ in Pundarikapuram 
(Chidarhbaram): bhagavdn jaiminir dhiman pun- 
darikapure pura maharshisiddhagandharvayakshakin- 
narasevite nyityadbhir apsarassamghair divyaganais 
cha Sobhite nrityantam param isanam dadarSsa sada 
prabhum nanadma diirato drishtva dandavat kshiti- 
mandale papavutthaya devatyam taéndavamriiaman- 
galam parsvasthitam mahddevim pasyantim tasya 
tandavam drishtva susamhrtshtamanah papata purato 
munih....tatopi ‘vedavedantasadrartham tatprasdda- 
tah kritanjalir uvadchedam vedaniastavam uitamam 
(Vedapadastava 5-8, 11). 


He describes how Siva dances beautifully, 
balancing the lord of snakes and the lord of. 
medicinal herbs (moon), battling on the jafas: 
sarpadhirajaushadhinathayuddhakshubhyajjatamand- 
alagahvaraya tubhyam namas _ sundaratandavaya 
yasminnidam samchavichaiti sarvam (Vedapadastava 
95). 


The eyes of Devi in mercy, like musical 
harmony to Siva’s dance, help us like a boat to 
cross all dangers: girindrajacharumukhavalokasu- 
gitaya charu tayaiva drishtya vayam dayapiintayaiva 
tirnam apo na nava durita tarema (Vedapadastava 
103). 


In the regular stotra itself, the Vedic padas 
or hemistichs cleverly introduced towards 
the end of each sloka, have to be interpreted 
in terms of his dance. Siva, the auspicious, the 
great Dancer, the Terrible One, accompanied 
by Devi, is the Lord of all, both good and bad. 
By the tread of his feet, he threatens the 
underworld, and by the touch of his crest- 
locks, he pierces the wall of heaven, his hands 
innumerable, threaten the quarters, but he is 
the Lord of all creatures on earth, his anklets 
jingle, he is attired in elephant’s hide, with 
the Lord of snakes as his girdle string. He is 
the Lord who takes care of all the beings im 
his care. Suzerain of the five elements, the 
Master of the digits of the moon, the Lord of 
all souls and their refuge, he is the very Pro- 
tector of the quarters. He is MaheSa the. 
Creator of the universe, is the bowman Pinak, 
the sustainer, fire-eyed. He destroys the world, 
is multiformed, beautifully shaped in the— 
contour of his arched brows and cheeks. He 





has excellent form, pleasant and loving. Bliss- 
ful and charming in his dance movements, the 
Lord of all the worlds is master of dance, 
striking wonder in the spectators. He wears 
half a braid, half devoid of garment, with a 
garland strung half-way with bones and lilies. 
He is masculine in one half of his body, which 
is both fair and dark in one. May we see him, 
the Darling of Uma, thus dancing in the dance 
hall for a hundred years, listen to his celestial 
music for a hundred years. With the trident 
in his hands, he dances at twilight, to the 
sound of the orchestra, the nectar of which 
fills the ears and enables him to drink music 
to his heart’s content. The beautiful dancer 
is the abode of everything in this universe, 
which lives, moves and has its existence, all 
in him: namas Sivaya sambdya namas Sarvaya 
fambhave namo nataya rudraya sadasaspataye namah 
padabhinnahilokdya maulibhinnandabhittaye bhu- 
jabhrantadigamtaya bhiitandm pataye namah kvanan- 
niipurayugmaya vilasatkrittivdsase phanindrame- 
khalaydstu pasiiném pataye namah paiichabhitadhi- 
pataye kaladhipataye namah nama datmadhpataye 
disam cha pataye namah. visvakartre mahesdya 
visvabhartre pindkine visvahartre’gninetraya visva- 
riipaya vai namah sukapolaya somaya sulalataya 
subhruve sudehaya namas tubhyam sumpidikaya midhu- 
she vandeham devam Gnandasandoham lasyasundaram 
samastajagatam ndatham sadasaspatim adbhutam 
ardhalakam avastrardham asthyutpaladalasrajam 
ardhapumlakshanam vande purusham krishnapinga- 
lam esha eva tu so’smakam nrityantam toavabhasate 
lokayantam umakantam pasyema Saradas Satam 
sabhayam ifa te divyam nrityavddyakalasvanam 
Sravanabhyam mahédeva Ssrinavéma saradas Satam 
(Vedapadastava 15-17, 22, 23, 27, 28, 32, 67, 72). 


Sabha pati 

Appayya Dikshita, who spent the evening of 
his life in Chidarnbaram in order to enjoy the 
close presence (darfana) of the dancing Lord, 
has composed some touching verses on this 
favourite deity. He offers his salutation to the 
‘ Lord of the Sabha, the Lord of the dance hall, 
in his ether form, and in the company of his 
resplendent consort, Sivakamasundari, on the 
bank of the tank, Sivagang4, and in the interior 
of the temple of Vyaghrapura, the tiger town, 
ever adored by Vishnu as Govinda, as he gra- 
ciously dances, with his leg raised, to please 
Patafijali, so dear to him: srimadoyaghrapurala- 
yantaragatasrisaivagangatate bhasoachchhri swvaka- 
masundariyutam devam nabhoriipinam vyatyastanghrt 
pataiijalipriyatamam nrityantam atyadarat govinda- 
bhinutam bhajeham anisam sambhum sabhanayakam 
(Srimadappayyadikshitendravijayah, p. 143). 


He goes on to describe the characteristics of 
Siva, who is a mine of all prosperity, whose 
cottage is the shade of the banian tree, whose 
intense desire is just the care of the world, who 
is, as it were, clad in the auspicious robes of the 
quarters, whose locks are the abode of the hea- 
venly river, who is the inviting bank of the 
stream of peace, whose manifestation is nobility 
itself, who is a warrior unto Arjuna, who is 
suffused with white effulgence, who is the very 
pot of the honey of existence, who is the one 
great dancer in the ether of sentience, and who 
is the lover of Aparna, Parvati: sampatter avatam 
kutikritavatam visvavane lampatam dikkalyanapatam 
saritpadasatam Santisravantitatam dhiratmaprakatam 
dhananjayabhatam gauraprabhakankatam chinma- 
dhuryaghatam chidambaranatam pasyamyaparnavi- 
tam (Srimadappayyadikshitendravijayah, p. 62). 


He was so absorbed in the thought of Nata- 
raja that even when he was away from the 
dance hall of Chidarnbaram at his own place, 
he could not but think of the divine dancer, 
and a verse by him on this thought describes 


_ him as gliding on the stage of his own heart, 


where the Dancer performs his twilight dance, 
when, in the jewel on his lotus feet, the 
dark-hued Murari is reflected and gives the 


impression of a sapphire set: soyam 
madiydsayarangamadhye  sdyamnatas tdndavam 


Gtanotu padaravindabharane yadiye dadhati nilopa- 
latam murarth (Srimadappayyadikshitendravijayah, 
p. 116). 


He was so moved by the sight of the chandanda- 
bhisheka, i.e., the bath of the image of Nataraja 
and Sivakamasundari with liquid sandal paste, 
and his concern for Siva, with all his affection 
pouring out for him, was so great, that this 
continuous pouring of water, cold in itself and 
sandal paste still more benumbing, chilling 
the warmth of the body, especially in mid-win- 
ter, almost frightened him into exclaiming: ‘on 
your head, you have the cool stream of Ganga 
and the chilly moon; on your hands and feet, 
there are slimy cold snakes, the left half of your 
body holds the daughter of the snowclad moun- 
tain, who is herself eternally moist with mercy, 
and on your entire body, lo! here is the cold 
sandal paste. Thus, oh! Lord of the golden hall! 
where have you the power to bear this excessive 
cold, if you cannot resort for eternal dwelling 
in my heart, which is ever ablaze with des- 
pair’: maulau gangasasankau karacharanatale koma- 
langa bhujangah vame bhage dayardra himagiritanaya 
chandanam sarvagatre ittham Sitam prabhiitam tava 
kanakasabhanatha vodhum kva Saktis chitte nirveda- 
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tapte yadi bhavati na te mityavaso madiye (Srimadap- 
payyadikshitendravijayah, p. 116). 


Ardhanarisvara 

This allusion to the left half of Siva as Devi 
in his dance form is probably nowhere better 
rendered in hymnal literature than by Sankara 
himself who has composed the most picturesque 
union of the male and female part of Ardhana- 
rigvara, giving the verbal description of ‘one 
half, golden-hued like the Champa flower, and 
the other white like camphor, braid on one side 
and heavy locks on the other, perfumed with 
musk and saffron on one and smeared over 
with ashes on the other, rejuvenating Cupid 
on one side and destroying the same on the 
other, bracelets and anklets tinkling on one 
side, with bright reptile anklets on one foot on 
the other, golden armlets on one side and the 
snake entwined on arm on another, with the 
eye like a large blue lotus on one side and the 
red lotus on the other, adorned with a garland 
of Mandara flowers to the left, with a garland of 
skulls on the neck to the right, draped in magni- 
ficent attire on one side, uncovered on the 
other, with beautiful curly hair, dark like a 
water-laden cloud on the side and tawny locks 
of copper hue, bright like lightning on the 
other, exceeding the supreme on one side and 
lord of all on the other, playing the /asya as 
the prelude to the creation of the universe on 
one side, performing the ¢andava for its complete 
destruction and annihiliation on the other, 
the mother of the worlds on one side and the 
father of the universe on the other, I bow to 
Siva and Siva’: champeyagaurardhasarirakayai kar- 
piragaurardhaSarirakaya dhammillakayai cha jata- 
dharaya namas Sivadyai cha namas Sivaya kastirika- 
kumkumacharchitayat —chitarajahpufjavicharchitaya 
kritasmarayat vikritasmardya namas Sivayai cha 
namas Sivaya viSalanilotpalalochanayai vikastpan- 
keruhalochanaya samekshandyat vtshamekshanaya 
namas Sivayai cha namas Sivaya mandaramalakali- 
talakayai kapalamalankitakandharaya divyambarayai 
cha digambaraya namas Sivayai cha namas Sivaya 
ambodharasyamalakuntalayai taditprabhatamrajata- 
dharaya nirifvarayat nikhilesvaraya namas Sivadyai 
cha namas Sivaya prapanchasrishtyunmukhalasyakayat 
samastasamharakatandavaya jagajjananyai jagadeka- 
pitre namas Sivadyat cha namas Sivaya pradipta- 
ratnojjvalakundalayat sphuranmahapannagabhitsha- 
naya Stvanvitayat cha Stvanvitaya namas Sivdyai 
cha namas Sivaya antar bahis chordhoam adhas 
cha madhye puras cha paschachcha vidikshu 
dikshu sarvam gatayai sakalam gataya namas 
Sivdyat cha mamas Swvaya (Ardhandrinatesvara 
stotra). 
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Kalhana has a beautiful Ardhandarisvara stotra, 
which gives many of the charming attributes of 
the hermaphrodite form, that Sankara has so 
beautifully described. In fact, the theme so 
profoundly appeals, that the poet has intre- 
duced his own fancy in describing the aharya 
part of the dance. Kalhana feels that decoration 
itself becomes confused in the Ardhanarifvara 
form, as the left hand tries to black the right 
eye also with collyrium and the right hand 
tries to decorate the left with a snake armlet. 
Thus each half, still fully unacquainted with 
the other, looks confused and draws a signi- 
ficant smile on the face: datum vafichhati dakshi- 
ne’pi nayane vamah karah kajjalam bhaujangam cha 
bhujengadam ghatayitum vame’ pi vametarah ittham 
svam svam astkshitam bhagavator ardham vapuh 
pasyatos sadharasmitalafichhitam diSatu vo vaktram 
manovanichhitam (Ardhanarisvara stotra 7). 


The moon also cooperates in making this 
Ardhanarisvara fusion complete, with charm- 
ing decoration. The moon halves himself follow- 
ing suit Siva, who lovingly mingles half of his 
body with that of Devi, and on the crest of 
Siva, gets enveloped by the nocturnal darkness 
of Devi’s braid half, and thus completes the 
total merge of the halves: premardham vapusho 
vilokya militam devyd samam svémino maulau yasya 
nisapatir nagasutdvenimisam GSritah aste svamyanu- 
vartanartham iva tat kritud vapuh khanditam deyad 
advayabhavanam sa bhagavan devo’rdhanarisvarah 
(Ardhanarisvara stotra 18). 


This naturally helps baby Skanda recall his 
father and mother by looking at the special 
characteristics to the right and left by remem- 
bering and recognizing them. The collyrium on 
the left eye, the blue tone on the neck to the 
right, the mirror in the left hand, the moon on 
the crest, determine for Skanda that this is 
mother and that father. But it takes time to 
recall the attributes and recognise them: vdme 
saiyanam akshi dakshinadisi Sya4mayamano galah 
panau tishthatit darpano’tra mukute’mutra sthitas 
chandramah tan mateyam ayam piteti suchirat sapra- 
tyabhijfiam Sanair yasyotsangam agad guho bhavatu 
vah prityai sa gaurifvarah ( Ardhanarisvara stotra 2). 


Detailing how Siva, as Ardhanarifvara, is 
only one half in everything, the poet wonders 
and establishes that in his mercy, he is more 
than full. In the body of Siva, which is halved, 
one half is occupied by the daughter of the 
mountain, on the crest it is the half moon, and, 
himself, he carries an axe composed of a broken 
shaft. Still, in the case of all those who seek pro- 











tection of him, the mercy of the Lord is com- 
plete: vapuhkhande khandah prativasatt Satlendra- 
duhituh stkhande khandendus svayam afr oubhuh 
khandaparasuh tathapt pratyagram Ssaranam upayatam 
prati vibhor akhando vyaparo jagatt karunaya vijayate 
(Ardhanarisvara stotra 17). 


Stotras on Nataraja at Chidambaram 
Of the numerous stotras that have sprung up 
around the Lord of Dance of Chidarnbaram, 
but which are of comparatively late date, there 
is one Chidambarastava, in which composite of 
three verses, two are very popular. One of these 
offers salutation to and describes the great 
Dancer, crescent moon-crested, wearing matted 
locks, Lord of Chidarnbaram, lit. the sky of 
sentience, as beautified by the anklet on his leg, 
with the white lotus eye of Vishnu placed res- 
pectfully on the sandal: mafjirapadaya mahana- 
taya murarinetrarpitapadukaya chandrardhachiidaya 
jatadharaya chidambaresaya namas Sivdya. The 
next verse, which is very piously repeated 
after Siva pijd (the worship of Siva as a daily 
domestic ritual), describes the joyous experi- 
ence of a devotee at the sight of Nataraja dan- 
cing. When the supreme Lord of Dance engages 
himself in dnandatandava, the melodious jingling 
of the gem-decked anklets on his lotus feet 
kindle joy, madden the mind, create stupefac- 
tion, horripilate and more than satisfy the eyes: 
dnandanrittasamaye natanayakasya padaravindama- 
niniipurasiiijitani Gnandayants madayanti vimohayanit 
romatichayanti nayanani kritarthayantt. 


In a stotra, known as the Tatvdryastava, on 
Nataraja at Chidarhbaram, there are many 
verses which are of an elucidatory nature. Just 


_as a special tree, or a marked type of temple, is 


associated with a deity, with a distinctive name, 
a firtha or a reservoir of water, like the temple 
tank, has also its peculiar significance at a 
particular spot sanctified by the local deity. 
Ekamreévara at Kafichi is associated with a 
single mango tree, and a grove of banyan trees 
explains the name Tiruvalangadu, Vatavana. 
The Patali tree is connected with Siva at Patali- 
kshetra. The deity associated with a tirtha is il- 
lustrated in Siva on the bank of the tank of the 
golden lotus at Madurai, suvarnapadmini. At 
Chidarnbaram, the sacred tank is Sivaganga. 
In this stotra, Nataraja’s association with his 
consort, known as ivakamasundari, and the 
tank Sivaganga, is mentioned: stvakamasun- 
dari§am Sivagangatirakalpitanivesam Sivam asraye 
dyukegam Sivam ichchhan ma vapushyabhinivesam. 
&iva’s close identity with akasa, or the sky, in 
his eight-fold form, is recalled by referring to 


him as dyukefa, whose jatds are the sky. The 
linga at Chidarhbaram is specially associated 
with akafa; and that is why the last line of the 
verse clearly states that Siva, or good and aus- 
piciousness, can be achieved only by giving up 
all desires for the physical body and by contem- 
plation on Siva, who is of the nature of the sky, 
i.e. without form. Giving up attachment for the 
physical form is the only means of realising the 
formless. 


In the next verse, Siva’s special association, 
through his drum, after the Wadania dance at 
Chidarnbaram, with the exposition of the mas- 
tery of the structure of language to the great 
grammarian Panini, is alluded to. As the Lord 
of all physicians, in fact, as the highest celestial 
physician, as the Veda has it—bhishaktamam iva 
bhishajam srunomi and prathamo datyyo bhishak, 
Siva is in this verse praised as the remover of 
all diseases. Vaidyanatha Siva is a common 
concept all over the country and several temp- 
les dedicated to this form of Siva are known. 
The best known and probably the most impor- 
tant, and forming, as it were, the central sacred 
spotin the Chola empire, is that of Vaidyanatha, 


in Madhyarjunakshetra in Taiijavur district. 


In this context, the oft-repeated magnificent 
description of the Chola Empire itself, as a 
temple by His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankara- 
charya of Kajichi, should be remembered. 
Vaidyanatha at Madhyarjuna is the central 
deity as it were in this larger concept of several 
temples, scattered far and wide in an empire 
forming an integrated whole, as in any standard 
temple unit. Somaskanda Tyagaraja at Tiru- 
varar is Somaskanda, Nataraja at Chidamba- 
ram is Nataraja, GaneSa at Tiruvalanjuli is 
Ganeéa and Skanda at Swamimalai is Subrah- 
manya and Chandikesvara, in a village in the 
neighbourhood of Tiruvidaimarudir, is the 
Chandikeévara of this larger geographical con- 
cept of a temple. 


While the drum of Nataraja recalls Siva’s 
sounding it to manifest the fourteen principal 
grammatical epigrams to the grammarian 
Panini, the snake on his hand proclaims him 
the lord of physicians, as a Vishavaidya, who 
can cure all ills. 


The verse is, therefore, a reminder of Nata- 
raja’s exposition of Vyakarapa and Ayurveda, 
grammar and medicine: girvanachakravarti gis- 
chetomargadiratovarte bhaktaSayanuvarti bhavatu na- 
teso’ khilamayanivartt. 
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In the next verse, there is special mention of 
the two sages associated with Chidarnbaram, 
Vyaghrapada and Pataiijali, and incidentally 
there is also a reference to the Vedapddastava at 
Chidarhbaram, as vaiyasiki gih is the song of 
Vyasa i.e. the Veda and Purana, and there is the 
Vedapadastava on Nataraja by Jaimini, the disci- 
ple of Vyasa himself: vazyaghrapadabhagyam 
vaiyaghram charma kamchana vasdnam vatyakarana- 
phanidyam vaiyasikya gira stutam pranumah. 


In the verse following, the golden hall of 
Chidambaram, beautified over and over again 
by the Cholas and their successors, is specially 
mentioned, and Siva’s dress, composed of the 
quarters, is an attribute identifying him with 
the sky, as the sky-clad, and Chidarhbaram is 
the sacred spot for the element, sky. His special 
dance is one in which, as the Lord of the uni- 


verse, he is the universal dancer and the witness 


of his own dance. There is special allusion to the 
illusion that he creates, which he removes be- 
fore finally assuring emancipation: hatakasabha- 
nivasas Satakatapannasakalaharidantah ghotakant- 
gamo mayanatakasakshi jagatpatir jayait. 


_ The devotee now lauds the first and foremost — 


prince of actors on the stage, wearing the gar- 
land of maliira flowers, and wonders how an 
atom like himself could understand his glory: 
Satliisharajam a@dyam maliraprasavamalikabharanam 
piliipamo’ndhujiryachchhalirabhah katham vijaniyam. 


Dwelling in the golden hall he is understood 
only through the most erudite accounts on him 
found in the Puranas. Who would not worship 
him, dazzling light that he is by himself, and in 
association with Durga Naradyani? Here is 
an illusion to Kali who challenged the Lord of 
dance, danced with him and finally accepted 
defeat: kanakasabhaikaniketam kathinapuranoktisa- 
rasanketam naradhayanti ke tam narayanyad yutam 
svatoketam. | 


The foremost of the hunters dances in the 
company of his beloved in the small, but thickly 
aromatic forest of Tillai trees, abundant in 
sprouts and flowers in full bloom, causing the 
waves of sentience to tremor and scintillate: 
tillavane kshullavane pallavasambhinnaphullapunya- 
ghane chillaharim ullalayan vallabhaya bhillatallajo 
natatt. 


As he dances, he appears in the immaculate 
lotus of the heart, praised by the chanting of 
the purest Sima hymns, rich in noble qualities, 
dispassionate, and shorn of all inimical thought: 
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vairajahritsaroje vairajadyais sa sdmabhis stavyah 
vairagyadigunadhyair vairddyutsrijya drifyate nyi- 
tyan. 


He dances, rendering devoted men blessed, 
expounding the nuances of grammar, through 
his great commentary, rendered articulate in 
the tinkling sound of his anklets and bracelets, 
the aphorisms themselves emanating from the 
sound of his drum: dhakkdninddais siitranyangada- 
nadair aho mahadbhashyam vyakaranasya vivrinvan 
nrityati bhrityan kritarthayan martyan. 


‘O Foremost of dancers, dancer, Lord, which 
one of merit here would not desire to dwell in 
Tillavana, full of the delicacy of the soft cree- 
pers’: natandyaka nata nayaka tha suknti no tava 
sprihayet manjulatamanjulatamahite vastum cha tilla- 
vane. 


The Lord of the golden hall, whose joyous 
smile has all along been only to remove all 
heinous sins, is overwhelmed with joy, having 
found me heavy with countless sins, and so he 
dances excited: atiduritottdrakrite chiradhrita- 
harshas sabhapatis sadyah aganeyaghaghanam mam 
asadyanandameduro natatt. 


The Lord of Chitsabha, with the resolve of 
delivering the entire world at his feet, admoni- 
shes everyone, by raising up his foot of deli- 
verance, on the pretext of dance: matpddalagna- 
janatam uddhartasmiti chitsabhanathah tdandava- 
mishoddhpitatkasvanghris sarvadn vibodhayatt. 


‘Let my mind seek shelter in the refuge at 
Chitsabha, the protector of all the world in 
distress, the bearer of the skull, whose form is in 
part feminine, and who has settled the dispute 
between Brahma and Vishnu, the Lord of 
Lakshmi.’ In this is the reference to Siva as 
Mahadeva Lingodbhava, who set at rest the 
doubts of both Vishnu and Brahma; his 
Ardhanarifvara aspect is also mentioned: 
Gpannalokapalini kapalini strikritangapalini me 
Samitavidhisrifarane sarane dhir astu chitsabha- 
sarane. 


Though Maheévara, the Lord of Lords, Siva 
is a bhikshu, a beggar, and as he has been des- 
cribed in the Veda, though pleasant and auspici- 
ous, he is terrible. Though he removes all bonds 
of births and deaths, he is himself the symbol of 
birth, and more wonderful, though himself 
the dancer, he is the lord of the stage: bhikshur 
mahesvaropi Srutya proktas Sivopyugrah api bhavahart 
cha bhavo natopi chitram sabhanathah. 











‘May the residue of the cool breezes of the 
Tilla forest, after being drunk deep by the snake 
jewels adorning Siva, rendered cool by the 
spray drops from the dancing waves of the 
Ganges on the crest of dancing Nateéa, purify 
me’: nrityannatesamaulitvangadgangatarangasikari- 
nah bhitshahipitasishtah punaniu mam tillavanavatah. 


‘When shall my ear experience the sound of 
the anklets tinkling sweetly, jhall, jhall, jhall, at 
the commencement of the dance by the Empe- 
ror of the golden hall’: kanakasabhdsamrajo nata- 
narambhe jhalam jhalam jhaliti mafjiramanjuninada 
dhvaniyus Srotre kad@ nu mama. 


‘May the particles of ashes, scattered in the 
enthusiasm of dance, commingling with the 
saffron on the breast of the daughter of the 
Lord of mountains, fall on my limbs and render 
me pure’: /parvatardjatanijakuchatatasamkranta- 
kumkumonmisrat natanarabhatividhuta bhitikanas te 
sprifeyur apt me’ngam. 


‘Will the spray drops of the stream on the 
crown of the first of the dancers, commingled 
with ambrosia dripping from the crest moon 
pressed by the skulls moving in dance, tumble 
and fall on my limbs’: natanochchalatkapalamardt- 
tachandraksharatsudhamilitah adinatamaulitatinipri- 
shato gatre’tra me skhaleyuh kim. 


‘When shall I see the Lord of the sabha on 
whose crest is the Lord of ambrosia, who having 
conquered death, that delights in extinction, 
wears on his head skeletal remains’: pasyamt 
sabhadhifam kada nu tam mitrdhani sabhadhisam 
yah kshayarasikam kalam jitavan dhatte cha Sirast 
kankalam. | 


The daughter of the mountain, giving away 
a half of her body, but without prejudice to her 
modesty, has appropriated to herself the lord 
of the sabha, who is impossible to be obtained 
by those engrossed in their passion for wife 
and children: tanujayatanujayasaktanam durlabham 
sabhanatham nagatanaya nagatanaya vasayati dattoa 
Sarirardham. 


‘O moon-crested Lord, that one among men 
who does not experience your dance of dnanda- 
tandava, should never be considered by wise 
men as one among the born’: dnandatandavam 
yas tavega pasyen na chapi nrigane yah sa cha sa cha 
na chandramaule vidvadbhir janmavatsu viganeyah. 


‘Having made the woman ordained for me, 
someone else’s, do please make me independent 


of Cupid; and sending me forth to the golden 
hall, please refrain from giving me a golden 
hall’: kam aparavasam kritua kamaparavasam tva- 
kritua mam kanakasabham gamayasi he kanaka- 
sabham ha na yapayast. 


‘O my lewd mind, obtaining the sight of 
Siva’s dance, you always long for union with 
heavy-breasted damsels, and roaming about 
in the endless space of births and deaths, you 
do not delight in your contemplation of the 
glory of your Self’: natanam vihaya Sambhor 
ghatanam pinastanibhir asasse atanam bhave durante 
vita nandast na svabhiimasukham. 


‘What shall I do to invite on me the joyous 
ambrosia-laden, merciful glances of the goddess 
Sivakamesi, free from all impurities, heavily 
laden with the bliss of the sentient’ and helpful 
in reaching the farther shore of ‘the ocean of 
births and deaths’: kalitabhavalanghananam kim 
karavai chitsukhaghananam sumudam sapaghananam 
Sivakamesyah kripamritaghananam. 


‘I shall not completely drown myself in 
illusion, nor abandon myself in sorrow; but I 
shall completely identify myself with the 
farthest boundary of joy, at the last extremity 
of bliss, in the shining abode of Tillavana, 
which is my own immaculate self*: ninzliye 
maydyam na viliye va Sucha param liye Gnandasimant 
lasattillavanidhamani svabhiimani tu. 


‘Anon, in the golden hall, I attend with 
devotion on that God, of pleasant white hue of 
lotus stalk, famous as the repository of poison 
in his throat, but nevertheless the most pleasant 
and ever alert in protecting his devotees’: 
adhihemasabham prasabham bisabhangavadanyadha- 
nyarucham Srutagalagaralam saralam niratam bhak- 
tavane bhaje devam. 


‘A fearful illusion came on me in the Chit- 


sabha, but the lunar crescent-adorned form of . 


Siva in the company of Umi, so pleasant to 
me, gave me the best of knowledge, through 
the light of the cool-rayed moon, who removes 
illusion and enlightens’: sabhaya chitsabhaya- 
sinmaya mayaprabodhasitarucheh suhita dhis suhita 
me soma somardhadharinit mirith. 


‘How many distressed individuals like me 
have not been liberated by the Lord of the 
golden hall, engrossed in dance, whose form is 
truth, bliss and existence’: patya hemasabhayas 
satyanandaikachidvapusha katyarta na trata nyitya- 
yattena madpisa martyah. 
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‘O NateSa, for those who seek you with a 
desire for liberation, all the three pumarthas 
(objects desired by beings, i.e. dharma, artha 
and kama) are vouchsafed. For those who 
seek the mango tree for its fruit, the shade of 
the tree, the pleasant aroma and sweet taste, 
are all three also assured’: bhajatam mumukshaya 
tvam natesa labhyas trayah pumarthas cha phalalip- 
sayamrabhajam chhaydsaurabhyamadhoya wa. 


‘O NateSa, are you yourself dancing, or 
dancing me dressed in the five elements? You 
yourself dance happily without any covering. 
Enough of this illusion. I am also like you. I 
am of your nature. May I be with you?’ kaf- 
chukapaichakanaddham natayast mam kim natesa 
ndtayasi natasi niravriti sukhito jaht mdydm tvadr- 
Soham api tat syam. This has reference to the 
five bhiitas composing the body. Igvara just 
makes the world dance according to His will, 
but the soul is of the nature of Paramatma, 
and when it realises it, is one with him when 
the illusion is removed. 


‘There shines a certain wonderful streak of 
knowledge on the banks of the tank Sivaganga, 
that has a form alike in Brahma the lord of all 
and in me the lowliest in intellect’: vedhan 
sarvadhise’medhast va madrise sariipakrita rodhasi 
Sivagangaya bodhasira kachid ullasati. 


‘I adore the beacon light of release from 
bondage, the destroyer of illusion, the Lord 
of the sabha, simultaneously giving up my ego 
in this, my body full of filth’: hattayitam vimukteh 
kuttakam tam bhajami mayayah bhattarakam sabha- 
jah kittatmanyangake tyajan mamatam. 


‘Is there anywhere in any god the mark of 
the Supreme Being, of the nature of bliss, 
apart from the Lord of Chidarhbaram, the 
ether of sentience, who delights in dnandatan- 
dava®’ Srimachchidambaresad anyatranandatanda- 
vasaktat brahmam lakshanam aste kutrachid Gnan- 
dariipata deve. 


‘Serving you assures even liberation, let 
alone petty pleasures of life. Even to a celestial 
who has tasted ambrosia, you can help quench 
thirst’: kshullakakamakritepi tvatseva syad vimuktim 
api datri pitamrito’pyudanyasantyai syachchitsabha- 
gs 

‘Verily, in truth I say, I have abandoned all 
other refuge, and am not to be thrown off 
from your feet. Please ever protect me, O 
NateSa, your servant in great distress, and 
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never abandon me’: satyam satyam gatyantaram 


utsrijya te padapatyam atyantartam bhrityam na 


tyaja nityam natesa mam paht. 


‘Pray to the Lord who dances dnandatandava 
in the company of Uma at Chidarhbaram, who 
is the very essence of the Absolute One, by 
reading through these 36 verses in dryd metre, 
pregnant with meaning, and steps, as it were, 
on a ladder to liberation’: shattrimSaid tatva- 
mayibhir abhih sopanabhitabhir umasahayam arya- 
bhir Gdyam paratatvabhitam chidambaranandanatam 
bhajadhvam. 


In another stotra, styled Natesachintamani, 
composed of eight verses, the five letters (pai- 
chakshara), composing the Sivamantra, start each 
one of the verses. In one of these, Chitsabha, 
or the hall at Chidarhnbaram, is called the 
hall of knowledge, Jfdnasabha, and Siva, the 
very embodiment of the five letters, nama- 
Sivaya. It is well known that Sarasvati sings to 
the accompaniment of musical instruments, 
when Siva dances in the evening. The theme 
of her song is the glory of his vast, immaculate 
accomplishments. The Lord of Sri adores him, 
who delights in Srividya, who showers fortunes 
on supplicants, as the Lord of Prosperity, and 
who dwells in Srichakra itself: srimajjfanasa- 
bhantare pravilasachchhripatichavarnakntim — Sti- 
vanivinutapadananichayam Srivallabhenarchitam Sri- 
vidyamanumodinam Sritajanasridayakam Sridharam 
Srichakrantaravasinam Sivam aham Srimannatesam 
bhaye. 


In the next verse, he is described as the Lord 
of the daughter of the mountain chief, un- 
obtained even by the lotus-born Brahma, ever 
in search of him, and adored by Vishnu, with 
face charming, like the blooming lotus, the 
treasure-house of devotees, witness of the 
dance of the danseuses from the celestial city, 
at the same time, the most proficient in the 
various forms of the nuances of dance, himself 
the source of all music, being the musical notes 
personified: navyambhojamukham namajjananidhim 
narayanenarchitam nakaukonagarinatilasitakam na- 
gadinalamkritam nanariipakanartanadichaturam ndli- 
kajanveshitam nédatmanam aham nagendratanaya- 
natham natesam bhaje. 


In another stotra, known as NateSsashtakam, 
composed of eight verses, as the name indicates, 
there are some which are interesting. The poet 
confesses that, as there are several forms of 
Siva, like the seated Sukhasana and others, 
mentioned in Agamas, like Vatula, several 
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special deities, associated with millions of holy | 


places, described under different names, like 
Viévesa, treated exhaustively in Purdnas, and 
he, a sinner can never distinguish them or 
judge their importance, his mind cannot flow 
out to any deity other than the Lord of the 
golden dance hall: Srimatsadakhyamukhyah para- 
Sivatanavo vatuladyagamokta visvesddyah puranesh- 
vapi cha nigaditah kotisah kshetrabhedat kas tasam 
taratamyam kathayatu yad aghi vastubhedam mitho 
va devam nanyam tu cheto mama kanakasabhana- 
yakad abhyupaite. 


In another verse, the poet requests the Lord 
to grant him liberation, but suddenly pauses 
and asks him to wait. He feels he had, in the 
usual way of the world, asked for liberation. 
Perhaps, this liberation is different from his 
eternal enjoyment of the dnandatandava dance 
of Siva, in which case, he would prefer not to 
have this liberation at all: muktim disdsu _yadt va 
kshanam assva kifichit vaktavyam asmyudttavan tha 
lokaridhya dnandatandavasadanubhavad wibhinna 
sa chennatesa na kadapi mama pradeya. 


He goes into a philosophic analysis of sin 
and merit and pleads with the Lord. ‘Merit 
and sin, as two categories, have long ago been 
characterised by you. Be not angry with me 
for having transgressed both. It is only your 
innate quality of mercy that has torn up this 
distinction between both, by protecting equally 
the virtuous and the sinful’: punyam papam iti 
pyavasthitir iyam piirvam ivaya ya krita tam ullan- 
ghitavan asaviti mudha krodham kritha ma mayt 
ydsau te karuneti kape sahaja saiva vyavastham 
imam bhanktva punyakyito’ ghinas cha sutaram tulyam 
natesavait. 


The poet, in this context, draws a different 
line of argument, and places himself on a par 
with Siva himself, who is the one at the height 
of merit, the other at the depth of sin. But still, 
he feels that as both lead and are thus equal, 
he cannot ask him for anything. “You are, O 
Lord! of the nature of all that is the noblest 
and the best and I am similarly of the lowest 
and worst. The line of demarcation of all this 
is only between you and me. Thus, having 
obtained a kind of equality with you, I find I 
can ask nothing of you. Does it behove one 
equal to beg of the other? But yet, O Lord! 
being a fool, I know not what is good or bad: 
so of you, the conferer of boons, I know not 
what to ask: you know best what is good for 
me: you are easily pleased even by a single 
salutation, being the most merciful. Whatever 


is for my good, please do that’: utkarshanam 
tvam asi sakalasyapakarshasya chaham sima loko 
bhavati nikhilastvavayor antarale evam taulyam 
bhajata iha me nasti kiftchit tvadarthyam pancha 
pumsam sadriSi nitaram yujyate Srinatesa/na hi hitam 
ahitam va natha janami miidhas tad iha varada 
yache tvam sabhanatha kim vd sakpid avanatimatrat 
suprasanno dayalo mama bhavati hitam yat tad 
vidhehi tvam eva. 


The stotra finally concludes with a prayer 
that we may be the devoted followers of the 
Lord, who is the mountain, holding the celestial 
river, flowing amidst the jafas, who stopped the 
antics of the flower-arrowed Cupid, whose 
garments are the quarters, whose dwelling 
mansion is the ether of sentience (Chidam- 
bara): jatéluthatsvarnadasambarasya parastapush- 
payudhadambarasya bhavama dasa haridambarasya 
grihibhavaddivyachidambarasya. 


In another stotra, also styled WNatesashtaka, 
and composed of eight verses, there is a vivid 
picture of Siva’s dance, dnandatandava. ‘I seek 
the protection of the Lord of the Chitsabha, 
who calls up the entire concourse of living 
beings in the three worlds, by the tinkling 
sound of the anklets on his left lotus foot, 
slightly raised, who is praised by the lotus-eyed 
Vishnu and others, and who accomplishes the 
five essential acts, pafchakntya, creation, pro- 
tection, destruction, withdrawal of illusion 
and the blessing of liberation’: kiftichitkuitch- 
tavamapadavilasanmanjirasiiyaravath puijibhitaja- 
gattrayam suraganath kaitjakshapirvair nutam pan- 
chanam sthitisrishtisamhrititirodhanaprasadatmanam 
kartaram garanam bhajami satatam Srichttsabhana- 
yakam. 


‘I seek the protection of the Lord of Chitsabha, 
who dances, with all the three worlds filled 
with the sound of the beat of drums and 
blowing of conches, firmly placing his foot on 
the great demon Apasmara, converting him 
almost into a foot stool, attended on the left 
by the daughter of the Himalaya and the 
tiger-footed Vyaghrapada, who sings his glory’: 
uchchair maddalatalasankhaninadair apiirya loka- 
trayam pithikritya mahasuram tadupari sthitva saha- 
sam dridham vamangasthitaya cha failasutaya vyagh- 
ranghrina samstutam nrityantam Saranam bhajame 
satatam srichitsabhanayakam. 


While the next two verses describe the 
various adornments of Nateéa, like the skull, 
the celestial Ganges, the crescent moon, all 
on his crest, the drum, the deer, the snake, the 
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Fic. 5. The evening dance of Siva surrounded by celestials with Devi enthroned as the witness of his dance, Kangra school, 18th century A.D., from 
Tagore collection, 


flame, as attributes in his hands, the tiger hide 
as his garment, the lord of snakes as his sacred 
thread, and so forth, the seventh verse des- 
cribes the great day of his dance. At noon, 
on Thursday, marked by the constellation of 
Pushya, when the sun is in Makara, the Lord 
of the stage emerges in the large hall of Chi- 
dambarasabha, along with the notes of innu- 
merable musical instruments, like the drum, re- 
sounding dham, dham: pushye rikshapare brihaspa- 
tiyute bhanau cha nakram gate madhyahne Su- 
bhade chidarnbarasabhamadhye mahamandape dham 
dham ityanunadite cha patahadyaniinavadyaravair 
avirbhiitam ajam bhajami  satatam _ Srichitsa- 
bhanayakam. 


‘I seek shelter in the Lord of the sabha, who 
dances to the note of the muraja, that keeps 
time resounding, Om, Om, and the twang of 
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the lute, that pours forth the musical melody 
of sa ri ga ma pa da ni, accompanied, in the act, 
by his consort, and praised by hosts of sages’ : 
om omityanunddite cha muraje tale svanam kurvate 
vinayah kvanite sarigamapadanityeti gite muda 
frisambe natane mahamunigandlankara samstiyase 
nyityantam Saranam bhajami satatam Srichitsabhana- 
yakam. 


In another stotra, Pafchaksharashtaka, the 
last verse is an interesting one which closely 
resembles a verse from Halasya Purana, in praise 
of the dancing of Siva of the silver hall at 
Madurai. ‘Salutation to Siva, the Lord of the 
golden hall, who is in the company of the 
daughter of the Lord of mountains, the glory 
of whose excited dance is praised by bowing 
celestials, like the lotus-born Brahma, 
Mukunda and Indra, the lord of the devas’: 
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kamalabhavamukundanirjarendrastutanatasambhra- 
manrittavibhramaya achalapatisutdsahaya tubhyam 
kanakasabhapataye namas Sivaya. 


Bhakiasaranastotra, a small one composed of 
six verses, has special reference to the festival 
on the day of the constellation of Ardra at 
Chidarhbaram, specially connected with 
Nataraja. The significance of the constellation 
of Ardra itself is naively, yet convincingly, 
explained by the poet as suggestive of the soft 
heart of Siva, who is moist with mercy. The 
hymn is interesting. ‘O Srikantha! undoubtedly 
it is because you are lovingly wet in your 
heart towards your hosts of devotees that you 
are fond of the festival of Ardra (lit. wet). On 
this occasion, you reassure, as it were, the 
witnesses of this festival, by your lateral move- 
ments in dance, not to be daunted by their 
sins, or even by death itself. As if to recall that 
Sambhu mercifully makes supplicants luscious, 
summer moistens every one in the world. O 
Lord of Parvati! the Purana mentions the 
constellation of Ardra as the most appropriate 
for your festival, as if to proclaim this trait to 
the world, that the lotus-like heart of Natesa 
is moist with affection and mercy. O! Lord of 
the sabha, ocean of mercy! just as you quickly 


destroy darkness to protect the world, so should 
you speedily remove my ignorance and vouch- 
safe for me true knowledge’: ardrantahkaranas 
tvam yasmadisana bhaktavrindeshu Grdrotsavapriyo’ 
tas Srikanthatrasti naiva sandehah drashtrinstavot- 


savasya hi lokan papat tatha mrityoh ma bhir ast 


Sambho madhye tiryaggatagatair brishe prakarots 
karunayardran Sambhur namran itt prabodhaya ghar- 
moyam kila lokan ardran kurute’dya gauriSa ardra 
natesasya manobjavrittir ityarthasambodhaknite jana- 
nam Grdrarkhsha evotsavam aha sastam puranajalam 
tava parvatisa yathandhakam tvam vinihatya sighram 
lokasya raksham akaroh kripdbdhe tathajnatam me 
vinivarya Sighram vidyam prayachchhasu sabhadhina- 
tha (Bhaktafarana stotra 1-4, 6). 


Devi Witness of Siva’s Dance 

There is no better description of the 
entire gamut of orchestra for Siva’s glorious 
dance in the evening, to witness which Devi 
herself is enthroned, amidst a distinguished 
audience, than in the Pradoshastava (Fig. 5). Seat- 
ing Gauri, the mother of the three worlds, ona 
gem-decked golden throne, on the rocky 
surface of Kailasa, the trident-bearer, Siva, 
portrays his dance at eventide, when all the 
celestials surround him. Sarasvati holds the 
lute, Indra the flute, the lotus-born Brahma 





Fic. 6. Rock-cut sculpture illustrating Siva 


other celestials like Brahma, Vishnu 


"Indra in the background, Ganas watching with 
attention and helping the musical orchestra, Pandya, 8th century A.D., Tirupparamkunram. 


witnessed by Devi standing beside the bull, 
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has his hands engaged in rhythmic beat, the 
goddess Sri pours forth music, Vishnu dex- 
terously beats the noble drum, as all the celes- 
tials stand around respectfully, at sunset, im 
attendance on the Consort of Mridani. Gan- 
dharvas, Yakshas, Garudas, Nagas, Siddhas, 
Sadhyas, Vidyadharas, Devas, the best of 
Apsaras, in groups, and all the denizens of the 
three worlds, in the company of the Bhitas, 
attend on Siva at the approach of eventide. 
Hence, at sunset, Siva alone is to be worship- 
ped, not others like Hari, the lotus-born 
Brahma and others. When Siva is worshipped 
according to rites, all the other lords of the 
celestials are pleased: kailasasailabhuvane trijagaj- 
janitrim gaurim nivesya kanakachitaratnapithe nrt- 
yam. vidhatum abhivafichhati Silapanau devah pra- 
doshasamaye nu bhajanti sarve|vagdevi dhritavallaki 
satamakho venum dadhat padmajas talonmudrakaro 
rama bhagavati ganaprayoganvita vishnus sandramy- 
dangavadanapatur devds samantat sthitas sevante 
tam anu pradoshasamaye devam mridanipatim|gan- 
dharvayakshapatagoragastddhasadhyavidyadharama- 

ravarapsarasam ganas cha yenya trilokanilayas saha- 
bhittavargah prapte pradoshasamaye nu bhajant 
sarve/aiah pradoshe Siva eka eva piijyo’tha nanye 
hartpadmajadyah tasmin mahese vidhinejyamane 

sarve prasidanti suradhinathah (Pradoshastotra 4-7). 


In the Brahmandapurana, there are very i1m- 
portant strings of names of Devi. Of these in 
the Sahasranamastotra, Ashtottara as well as 
Trisati, the special aptitude of Devi for dance, 
either as a dancer herself or as a witness of 
dance, is given (Fig. 6).Sheis generally conceived 
as the Supreme Goddess, seated on athroneand 
witnessing all, as the celestials gather around 
her and salute her. She is, in such a case, more 
than a witness of the dance. She is in the 
Sahasranama called Mahesvaramahakalpamaha- 
tandavasakshint. She witnesses the great and 
terrific ‘andava dance of MaheSvara at the 
end of the mahakalpa; and she is the only 
witness. She is also called Pafchakrityapardyana. 
The dance of Siva is mainly for the patichakritya, 
and without the sakti infused by Devi herself, 
as explained by Sankara, Siva cannot move 
even an inch. She is also thus vitally associated 
with pajichakritya. 


She is also a dancer in her own right, and 
that is why she is styled Watesvari, as she dances 
by herself. Her special predeliction is for Jasya, 
and not for tandava. That is why she is called 
Lasyapriya, fond of lasya, the more delicate 
form of dance. In the Ashtottaranama of Devi, 
she is styled the dancing partner of Mahesa, 
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as she dances with him and vies with him in 
her knowledge and exposition of the art, Mahe- 
Sayuktanatanatatpara. In the Trisati, or three 
hundred names of Devi, some are revealing, in 
regard to her knowledge and appreciation of 
the art of dance. She is the witness of the 
tandava of Siva, Isatandavasakshini. As a witness 
of dance, she is described as watching the 
hallisa dance in circles. Hallisalasya is a favourite 
popular folk dance, like the rasakrida. One of 
the finest examples of this occurs among the 
paintings from Bagh. She is pleased witnessing 
hallisalasya—Heallisalasyasantush{a. At the same 
time, she is fond of the best of classical dance, 
in its delicate phase /asya, LasyadarSanasantushta. 
She is also a great dancer herself, and she 
dances in the great hall, resounding with 
hrimka@ra, her favourite monosyllabic sound, 
Hrimkdarasthananartaki. 


In this context should be understood Devi 
as a witness of Siva’s dance after the deluge. In 
Sankara’s Kalydnavrishtistava, it is the one form 
of Devi ‘carrying the noose, goad, sugarcane 
bow and flower arrows, that is a witness of the 
fearful form of Siva, carrying the broken axe, 
as he dances at the end of the kalpa’ : kalpopasam- 
hritishu kalpitatandavasya devasya khandaparasoh 
parabhairavasya pasankusaikshavasardsanapushpaba- 
na sa sakshini vijayate tava miirtir eka (Kalydnaoyish- 
ttstava 13). 


The Pafichastavi, five exquisite stotras on Devi, 
by an unknown author, who probably lived 
long before Bhoja, who quotes from one of 
them, gives the essence of the Devi cult. One 
of the verses here has a significant interpreta- 
tion of Devi witnessing Siva’s dance to trans- 
mute it into gold. The wild tandava of Khanda- 
purasu Siva, carrying a primitive axe, with bro- 
ken blade, in his sport of devastating the world 
at the end of every kalpa, immediately gets 
transformed and softened into Jasya, for the 
good and prosperity of the universe, all because 
it is witnessed by Devi, with her benign glances: 
kalpopasamharanakelishu panditani chandani khanda- 
parasor api tandavani alokanena tava komalitam 
matar lasyatmand parinamanti jagadvibhittyat (Pan- 
chastavi 4, Ambastuti 10). | 


This transformation of tandava into lasya is 
possible in Siva, who is a master of both, with a 
special preference for tandava, while Devi pre- 
fers the softer lasya. In fact, Siva’s wild dance 
is not only ¢andava, but a dance on the crema- 
torium, with the ashes of corpses smeared on 
his body as an unguent, clad as he is, in an ele- 




















phant hide and surrounded by hosts of goblins, 
carrying a skull cap as a beggar’s bowl, making 
tandava itself worse by its fantastic look. But the 
presence of Devi as the witness of his dance, 
not only softens the atmosphere, but even beau- 
tifies it: charmambaram cha Savabhasmavilepanam 
cha bhikshdtanam cha natanam cha paretabhiimau 
vetalasamhatiparigrahata cha Sambhos Sobhim bi- 
bharti girije tava sahacharyat (Panchastavi 4, 
Ambastutt 9). 


The line of Sankara, kritasmarayat vikritasma- 
raya, is also echoed in Pafchastavt, but the idea 
is carried one step further. Where the destroyer, 
Siva, destroyed by his eye a single Kama, Devi, 
the merciful, recreated him manifold, by her 
kataksha glances, and from that day the poet 
fancies that Siva, ashamed, holds his forehead 
eye shut: daghdham yada madanam ekam anekadha 
te mugdhah katakshavidhir ankurayamchakara 
dhatie tadaprabhriti devi lalatanetram satyam 
hriyeva mukulikpitam indumaulih (Pafchastavi 4, 
Ambastutt 7). 


In another verse of his, Sankara describes 
the glorious dance of Siva in front of Devi, 
enthroned. This is very much in the spirit of 
the description in Pradoshastava, where there is 
a similar description of Devi enthroned. The 
gems of the Lord of the snakes, scattered on the 
floor of splendour of Devi, as Siva dances in 
front of her, almost create a reflection in won- 
der whether they are of the ocean or of the 
Rohana hill: bhaktya kim nu samarpitant bahudha 
ratnani pathodhina kim va rohanaparvatena sadanam 
yair visvakarmakarot a jnatam girtje katakshakalaya 
niinam tvaya toshite Sambhau nrityati ndgardjapha- 
nina. kirna manisrenayah ( Tripurasundarimanasa 
pujastotra). | 


Appayya Dikshita, in describing Devi as the 
essence of Brahmavidya, as the means of libera- 
tion from birth cycles, and as the finale of Hari, 
Brahma and the entire concourse of mobile and 
immobile objects of the universe, especially 
marks her glory as the witness of the fearful 
dance of Siva at the time of the deluge: ‘vam 
sakshini pralayabhairavatandavanam tvam Soshint 
saharidhatricharacharanam tvam mochini sakala- 
samsritijalikanam tvam brahmasamvidam apitakuche 
namami (Apitakuchambastava 8). 


Like the Gitagovinda, there is a 19th century 
work of Sadagiva Dikshita, called Gitasundara, 
in which the dance of Siva as Somasundara in 
Madurai, is described. In ashtapadi 1, the sixth 
line refers to the dance, manipulating with 


delicacy the principles of Bharata. Sankara 
dances, filling his movements with the nine 
flavours, to please Patafijali. ‘O Somasundara ! 
eternally joyous ! be victorious, O Lord of 
Madurai’: niyatapatanjalaye latitadntabharatam 
nrityasi Sankara navarasabharitam somasundara ni- 
tyananda jaya madhuradhipate (Gitasundara). 


At the end of the ashtapadi, he again mentions 
that Siva dances mainly for Patafijali, sénandam 
natate patanjaliknite. 


A whole ashtapadi on the charm of Siva’s 
dance in Madurai is conceived by Tadataka, 
more as manifesting the nuances of Snngara. 
The dhruva line here, or the burden of the song, 
is Tadataka’s remark, that in her proximity, 
there is the auspicious form of Siva, holding the 
bow of Cupid, as it were, to experience the joy 
of her beauty: mam anubhavitum dhritasumachapam 
vasativagre Sivasubharipam. Thereis Siva, with am- 
brosiasprinkled on him, from the bud-shaped, 
shimmering, lunar crest, with the lazy-moving 
amorous look, indicating the depth of his wis- 
dom in lovelore, with the perfume of the betel 
indicated by the quivering lips as Siva smiles, 
with a garland of bright kuravaka and keSara 
flowers, toned by the green pollen with three 
golden streaks, decorating in tilaka fashion the 
jewelled ornaments, with the red sandal paste 
on his body, imprinted with the makara designs 
in musk, from the large breasts of Parvati, with 
the jewelled deer dancing on the tip of the 
fingers, soft and red like coral, with the tips 


of his glances perfumed by the blue lily, placed — 


on the ear as adornment, with steadfast reas- 
surance, engaged by the fire, held in his hand, 
with the mood of the flavour of love, established 
by the sound of the resounding drum, with the 
leg, slightly raised, illumined by the jewelled 
anklet, sweetly resounding with the destruction 
of andhaka (darkness), by the rhythmic beat of 
jhala jhala expatiating the footfalls, with the 
effulgence of the gems on the hoods, scattered 
from the curled ear ornaments, mildly swayed, 
with the charm of the scream of love, expoun- 
ded by the repetition of Bharata’s text on dance, 
with alluring dance dress of the learned one, 
in the hypocritical battle with the flowery- 
arrowed Cupid, with his abode in Halasya 
(Madurai), cool with the spray of the waters 
of the river Vegavati: ¢aralitamaulikaladha- 
rakorakakalitasudharasasekam madanamadalasalo- 
chanasichitaratikauSalaparipakam harahasitasphurita- 
dharadarSitavitisaurabhasadram pitaparagavidhiisara- 
kesarabhasurakuravakaharam kanchanarekhatrayapa- 
risobhitatilakitaratnakalapam gurukuchamrigamada- 
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gativistritatalajhalajjahala vihitandhakatanubadham 
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dara 5) 
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Chapter Ten 


NATARAJA IN EPIGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 


Dedications of and to Nataraja in 
Inscriptions 

Nataraja figures prominently in several ins- 
criptions from all over India, and even from 
abroad, from thousands of miles away in South 
East Asia. It is not only the poetic enthusiasm, 
the fervour of a devotee, or the joy of a creative 
genius, imagining different attitudes of Siva or 
Devi in dance, but several facts pertaining to 
the installation and dedication of images of the 
dancing Lord, or a deep impression created by 
the sight of a famous image in a sacred shrine, 
known by a reputation, that provided a special 
place of honour in the mind devoted to the 
deity, eagerly looking forward to gazing at it. 
The inscriptions also provide facts pertaining 
to details of provision made for decorating the 
images for processions and festivals. The in- 
delible impression that the dancing form of Siva 
has made in Saivachdra and dharma is apparent 
from the numerous references to this aspect of 
Siva, not only where definitely something about 
the installed image had to be mentioned, but 
also in the general choice of the dancing deity 
in the invocatory verses of innumerable inscrip- 
tions of different dynasties. 


In the long inscriptions incised on the outer 
walls of the Rajaraje$vara temple at Tafjavir, 
there is a whole series of metal images, specially 
prepared and presented to the institution by 
the emperor, his queens, his elder sister, Kunda- 
vai and his ministers. We gather from the ins- 
criptions not only the facts about the presenta- 
tion of images, like Nataraja, to be taken in 
procession, as utsavavigraha, but also about the 
usual mode of weighing jewels by a stone named 
after the deity, who is called both Dakshina- 
meruvitankan and Adavallan. The gold of 
these jewels was weighed with a stone called 
after the Lord of dance, Adavallan. The name 
Adavallan, chosen for even the god established 
in the capital at Tafijavir, shows the great 
affection and reverence for the Dancing Lord 
of Chidarhbaram, who was always considered 
by the Cholas as their family deity. 


An inscription of this series mentions the gift 
by Solamahadevi, one of the consorts of the em- 


peror Rajaraja, in the twenty-ninth year of his 


reign, giving a description of this image, as a 
solid one of Adavallar, having four arms, the 
goddess Ganga Bhattaraki on the braided hair, 
nine braids of hair (jatas), and seven flower 
garlands (pimdalai), on Musalagan. The image 
is set on a large lotus, which again has a pedes- 
tal and a solid aureole. Similarly, the queen 
gave a solid image of his consort Umaparames- 
vari, standing on a lotus, set on a pedestal, with 
an aureole. Details of dimensions are stated 
individually for all these parts, and for the ima- 
ges themselves, from the feet to the tip of the 
hair: svasti Srih: udaiyadr Srirdjarajadevar nambi- 
rattiyar solamahadeviyar Srirajarajesvaramudaiyar ko- 
yilil yandu irupattonpatavadu varai elundarulivitta 
chepputtirumentkal udaiyar koyiltl mulattal alandum 
ratnamgal charadufichattamuftcheppanikalunikki da- 
kshinameruvitankan ennunkallal miraa eduttunkallil 
vettinapadi—kkilkkidanda musalaganodunkiida pada- 
dikesantam mukkalearaikkal mulaucharamum Srihas- 
tam nalum jatai mel gangabhattarakiyum jatat on- 
padum pimdalai elum udaiya ganamaka elundarultottta 
adavallar tirumeni onru ratnanyasam cheydu ivar elun- 
daruli ninra miwviral ucharam udaiya padmam onru 
aiviral ucharattu arai mula nilattu patirru viral aka- 
lam udaiya pitham onru mummulame iruvirarchurrilk- 
kanamakachcheyta prabhai onru ivar nampirattyar 
padadikesantam padineluvirale irandu torat ucharam 
udaiya ganamaka elundarulivitta umaparamesvariyar 
tirumeni onru ratnanyasam cheydu ivar elundaruli ninra 
iruvirale irandu torai ucharam udaiya pitham onru|- 
irumulame patin nalviralarai chutrrudaiya ganamaka- 
chcheyda prabhai onru| (S. Ind. Inscr. 2, 2, p. 170). 


In a 13th century inscription of Kadavaraya 
from Tiruvannamalai, there is a reference to an 
ornament, aptly named to indicate proficiency 
in dance, bharatamvalla perumal, after the name 
of the chieftain, offered to the Dance Lord by 
Kopperuiijinga of Kidal. This inscription, on 
the west wall of Arunachalesvara temple, des- 
cribes an ornament called bharatamvalla, finely 
set with high quality rubies, to the god dancing, 
with anklet rings, to the accompaniment of the 
tune sung by Uma, whose eyes, with spreading 
lines, are smeared with collyrium: 6dart-maik- 
kan-umaiy-iSai-padt adiyavadirun-kalar-perumalukk- 
ina-manikkam-ilangachcheyda baratamvalla perumal- 
ennun-tiruvasigaiyuh chiranda (Epigraph. Ind. 
27, p. 99): 
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Another epigraph mentions how Maravar- 
man Sundara Pandya, the great conqueror, 
was thrilled as he entered the sacred limits of 
the holy Puliyir (Chidambaram), where, as 
the inscription says, ‘live Brahmanas studying 
the rare Vedas without the least doubt’. Mara- 
varman ‘saw the sacred form of Nataraja united 
with his consort, charmingly dancing in the 
golden hall; and his mind being filled with 
ecstasy, he prostrated himself at the flowery 
feet of the god, which could not be known by 
Brahma, who resides on the beautiful lotus 
flower, and by Vishiiu, who wears a cool gar- 
land of tulay’: ayyappadada arumarai-ter-andanar 
val devya-ppuliyiir-tiruvellaiyut-pukku-pponnambalam 
poliya Gduvdr piivaiyudan mannun-tiru-ment kandu 
manan-kalippa-kkola-malar-mel-ayanun-kuli-tulay- 
malum ariya malar-chévidi vananga (Epigraph. Ind. 
22, p. 47). | 


From an inscription we learn how Parantaka 
covered the Chidarhbaram temple with gold, 
which he won by his own valour. The larger 
Leyden plates of Rajaraja I graphically des- 
cribe that this ornament of the solar race gave a 
covering of gold to the mansion of the moon- 
crested god, gold brought home by him from 
different regions where he was triumphant: 
svabahuviryavajitakhilasamukhopanitamalahatakena 


samavrinon mandiram indumauler  wyaghrag- 
rahare avivamsaketuh (Epigraph. Ind. 22, 
p- 239). 


In the Tiruvalangadu plates, this is again 
repeated, as it mentions Parantaka’s building 
for Purari (Siva), who formerly dwelt on the 
silver mountain Kailisa, a golden mansion, 
called Dabhrasabha, with his vast resources, 
putting to shame the lord of wealth, a friend of 
Siva: rajatagirijushah pura purarer akrita sa dabhra- 
sabhabhidhanam ekah kanakamayam udarasampada 
yas sachivam amushya cha lajjitam dhanesam (South 
Ind. Inscr. 3, 3, p. 396). 


Though we find innumerable sculptures 
and images in metal of Natardja, it is not in 
every case that there is an inscription mention- 
ing how and why it was carved, and by whom. 
But there are, nevertheless, inscriptions that 
allude to the preparation of such images. 
It has been already noted that innumerable 
images in metal were presented by RaAjaraja, 
members of his family and his ministers, to 
the great temple at Tafijavir, and a pointed 
reference to the details of their form, inclu- 
ding that of Nataraja, are known from the 
inscriptions. 
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Synonyms of Nataraja 

Similarly, there is an inscription from Norod, 
in the vicinity of Gwalior, which mentions the 
preparation of images to be set up in the tem- 
ple. The figures of UmamaheSvara, Devi and 
Ganapati are in addition to a special form of 
Siva for the temple, NatyeSvara, caused to be 
made by the great Saiva teacher Vyomatsiva: 
Sivayugmam umadevinatyeSvaravinayakau samatham 
mandirai ramyair ayam etanyachikarat (Epigraph. 
Ind. 1, p. 359). 


It is clear from this that Nataraja was known 
in Central and North India by the name 
NatyeSvara. Such variations of the names of 
Nataraja are known only from inscriptions, in 
the absence of regular Silpa texts that usually 
give the nomenclature. In South India, also, 
in addition to the name Nataraja or NateSa, 
found in Silpa texts, there are the terms Nattié- 
varattalvar and Kiittapperumanadigal, as 
synonyms for NateSa, occurring in inscriptions. 


In a Siva temple, at Adanur in Tirunelveli 
district, is an inscription mentioning a perpe- 
tual lamp, donated to Nattisvarattalvar: Sdran- 
gudi nattu Gtaniiraéna udayamartandanallir naltisva- 
rattaluarukku tirunundavilakku. . . (South Ind. Inser. 
14, p. 73). The term Kittapperumanadigal 
for Nataraja occurs in an inscription recording 
the offering of gold, for maintaining a perpetual 
lamp in the Siva temple at Kayar in Chingleput 
district: Gderippidarar koil ninraruliya kittapperu- 
manadigalukku tiruvamirtukku pakalum traoum eriya 
nandavilakkukku ivan pon koduttu....(South Ind. 
Inser. 13, p. 160). 


We have already noted that in East Bengal, 
it is again in an inscription, that the name 
NarteSvara occurs. The inscription mentions 
the consecration of a dancing form of Siva, 
styled Nartegvara, in the 18th year of king 
Layaha Chandra Deva by Bhabu Deva, son of 
Kusuma Deva, ruler of Karmanta. This ins- 
cription, on the pedestal of an image of Nata- 
raja, throws light on the popularity of the dan- 
cing form of Siva in this part of the country. It 
is interesting that Natnagar, in Tippera district, 
where still a Nataraja image is worshipped, 
shows the pedilection of the devotees for this 
aspect of Siva (The Bharalla NartteSvara image 
inscription, Four. Asia. Soc. Bengal, 1914-15). 


Similarly, the term also occurs in inscriptions 
from Cambodia, mentioning the preparation in 
metal of the special form of dancing Siva. In 
one of the Sambor Prei Kuk inscriptions of 








[éanavarman, the installation of a silver image 


of Nritye$vara, along with those of Sarasvati 


and Nandi, is described. 


In one of the Prasat Ta Keo inscriptions of 
Siryavarman, also from Cambodia, the instal- 
lation of some golden images, like Tripurada- 
hanegvara, Tribhuvanafijaya Vishnu and his 
consort, Bhagavati Sri, is mentioned, and more 
interesting, the dancing form of Siva, here 
styled Sri NatakeSvara, with ten hands, dasa- 
bhuja. Though the inscription is in Khmer, 
the name of the deity is especially noteworthy, 
as it adds one more to the numerous appella- 
tions for dancing Siva, both in India and out- 
side. 


Siva’s Dance Concept Popular All Over 

How interesting has been this form in the 
islands of South Asia, where it was as popular 
as in the mainland of India itself, is clear from 
the fact that the invocatory stanza of the Prabh 
Khan inscription of Siryavarman I is as full of 
extravagant fancy regarding the terrific tapdava 
leaps of Siva. The dance of the moon-crested 
God, gladdening his consort and wonderfully 
gazed at by Brahma and other celestials, even 
in its sportive light footsteps, with only the fore- 
part of the foot touching the ground, bends the 
earth, terrifies the quarters, makes the frigh- 
tened Lord of the celestials shriek, totters the 
celestial cars in the sky, with the blasts raised 
by his hands, with his limbs dwarfing space, 
his gesticulation admirable by the delineation 
of the nine flavours, his dress complete by the 
garland and jewels created almost by the 
flashing rays of light issuing from his body: 
Srimatpadagralilavanamitadharanikshobhasamksho- 
bhikashtham bhraémyatkrandatsurendram bhyjabalapa- 
vanais samskhalatsadvimanaih sodngais svalpikrita- 
samnavarasaruchibhir visphuradrasmimalyair natyam 
brahmadisevyam sukhayatu dayitanandanam chand- 
ramauleh (B.E.F.E.0. 4, p- 674). 


In fact, the popularity of this theme has led 
to enquiry into the reason. Another inscription 
from Champa, the Mison Stelae inscription of 
Prakagadharma, poses the query why Siva 
should dance in the burial ground, smasana, 
when he is the overlord of Brahma, Vishnu 
and all the gods. The answer is also given. He 


dances for the welfare of the world. He assumes. 


forms equal to his energy, like earth, ether, 
etc., for his activity to sustain the world. From 
him is evolved the universe, static and dynamic, 
like the rays from the sun. How wonderful is 
his creation ! Though free from desires, he is 


the cause of creation. Even thoughts centered 
on him give bliss, not to speak of his manifesta- 
tion. That is PrabhaseSvara of Champa city: 
yo brahmavishnutridasadhipadisurasurabrahmannipar- 
shimanyah tathapi bhittyat jagatam anrityachchhma- 
sanabhiimavati chitram etat (Inscriptions of Champa, 
Book 3, p. 20). 


In yet another inscription from Cambodia, 
his complete control of the forces of the uni- 
verse, as Nataraja dances, is also made clear. 
This is in the Pre Rup Stelae inscription of 
Rajendravarman. Without the least quiver or 
shake of the earth, showing all his excellence of 
connoisseurship in dance, the bull-bannered 
Siva expounds this great art, with the theme of 
the three worlds made clear, though somewhat 
tarnished by the nature of the Kali aeon: tratum 
trilokim kalikalakalyam sandarSayan nyittam uvaha 
sarvam varshadhvajam tandavapatavam yo nyam 
prayogam tvavaner akampam. (116) 


It is amazing to find how the imagination of 
the poet composing the inscription has worked. 
There are innumerable descriptions, each one 
with its own interesting idea, but all of them 
always with a common purpose of presenting 
one or the other aspect of the great master’s 
difficult dance, duhkhanritta, mentioned by 
Visakhadatta in his Mudrarakshasa. 


Nilakantha 

The use of pun has brought the peacock and 
the blue-throated Siva together in dance. In 
the Bheraghat stone inscription of Narasimha, 
blue-necked Siva, fond of wielding spear and 
missile, adorned with the juvenile moon on his 
crest, exulting in éa@ndava dance, is made one 
with the peacock, blue-necked, delighting in 
the spearwielder (Skanda), with its tail adorned 
with variegated moon-like spots, also exulting 
in dance: saktihetiparapritihetus chandrakacharcht- 
tah tandavadambarah kuryannilakanthah priyant vah 
(Corp. Inscr. Ind. 4, 319). 


It is interesting to compare with this a verse 
from Sankara’s Sivanandalahari, elsewhere quo- 
ted, which has a similar idea of the peacock 
and Siva brought together in dance. 


Violent Tandava 

The tread of Siva’s feet during the téndava 
dance is so tremendous that the earth goes 
under, the quarters rise up and there are other 
transformations of the physical features of the 
universe. This is differently described by dif- 
ferent poets, each one giving an interesting pic- 
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ture in itself. In the Harsha stone inscription, 
it is a picture of how Siva’s dance steps press 
the earth to bend low, even as it rests on Sesha’s 
hoods, his uplifted arms raise up the sun and 
the moon, in fact, change the position of every- 
thing in the universe: padanydsavanunna namatt 
vasumati Seshabhogavalagna bahiitkshepais samam. . . 
rkkachandraih bhinnavastham samastam bhavati ht 
bhuvanam yasya nritte pravritte sa Sriharshabhidhano 
jayati pasupatir dattavisvanukampah (Epigraph. Ind. 
2, p. 119). 


In another, the Koni inscription of the Kala- 
churi Prithvideva II, this is again described 
differently. Siva’s tandava dance causes the 
earth to sink by the tread of his feet, frightening 
the Lokapalas, the mountains striking one 
another as his hands violently move, scaring 
away even the quarters, the sharp tip of the 
khatvaiga weapon in his hand tearing up the 
globe of the universe: padanydsanamatkshitipravt- 
lasaddohkandachandabhramibhrantaprantanagabhigh- 
Gtavidadhaddikpalaparyakulam khatvangotkatakot- 
ghrishtivichatadbrahmandamuddamaram payat tanda- 
vadambaram purabhido devasya vas sarvada (Efigra- 
ph. Ind. 27, p. 280). 


An inscription from Ranod gives the fearful 
result of the violent thud of Siva’s dancing feet, 
sinking the primal tortoise itself, that holds 
aloft the earth. Dhirjati’s (Siva’s) dance 
treads, sinking the earth, pushes down the large 
shell of the primal tortoise, bearing the earth, 
in the simple monosyllabic rhythm, varnaparish- 
karini: charanabharadvanatavantvinamatkamathoruka- 
rpparabhoga natyasya dhiirjater dhurt varnaparish- 
karini jayats (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 354). 


How the movement of the hands of Siva in 
dance plays havoc, is the theme of another des- 
cription from the Anbil plates of Sundarachola. 
Siva’s club-like arms, thrown up in ¢andava 
dance, to reach the limits of the quarters, 
frightening all the Devas and Asuras, by the 
deep rumble from the caverns of the noblest 
mountains, thrown together by the force so 
generated, make them all apprehend an un- 
timely deluge, a veritable destruction of the 
world samhdra: ye vegakrishtavisvachalavalayama- 
hagahvarodyanninadavyabhitases hadevasura parikali- 
takandasamharasankah asachakravasanaévadhi pari- 
visritas tandavavyapritas te bahadandas chiram vo 
vidadhatu mahatim bhiitim ardhendumauleh (Ept- 
graph. Ind. 15, p. 59). 


An inscription from Khajuraho further des- 
cribes Siva’s dance of the deluge. This violent 
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movement causes the whole fleet of Kulaparva- 
tas, noble mountains, to reel and fall with their 
massive forms whirling in an eddy, causing the 
pathetic trumpeting of the elephants of the 
quarters supporting them, the expanse of the 
earth scattered up to the ends of the seven 
oceans, the heavenly mountain Meru rendered 
peakless by its being torn asunder: ¢irnam 
ghirnati yatra gotrasikharivyihas samithah patatya- 
tyavartitamitrtir Grtavirutam kurvan kakupkiimbhinam 
saptambodhyavadhipradhittavasudhabandhah kaban- 


dhikritasvarggadrih kshayakandatandavavidhis satvas 


Sivaydstu vah (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 140). 


This flight of huge mountains is described in 
another interesting verse from a Kadamba 
inscription from Gujarat, which brings to one’s 
mind the old story of mountains with wings 
flying about, to the utter terror of the denizens 
of heaven and earth, resulting in Indra clipping 
their wings with his thunderbolt. The verse 
from the Ganderi stone inscription describes 
Siva’s violent tandava dance, producing blasts 
by the wild movements of his numerous arms, 
speeding up troops of mountains to fly up, 
when Indra is forced to look to his thunderbolt, 
again to clip their wings, which he supposed 
they had regained: sandhyatandavadambaravya- 
sanino bhimasya chandabhramir vyanrityadbhujadan- 
damandalabhuvo jhamphanilah pdantu vah yesham 
utsabhavam javena jhagiti vyitheshu bhiimibhritam 
uddineshu bidaujasa punar asau dambholir alokitah 
(Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, 1, p. 
67). 


Naturally, when the mountains spring and 
fly up and come down by the sheer force of the 
movement of the hands of Siva, they look very 
much like balls, as a tumbler or a trickster 
plays with them with his hands, head, shoulder, 
chest or back, as the case may be. It shows his 
dexterity at managing simultaneously so many 
of them. In fact, there are sculptural representa- 
tions of Kudamattam, or a dance with pitchers 
thrown up, received on any part of the upper 
body and tossed up again to be received back, 
again to be thrown up. This was a favourite 
dance in Kerala, and there are beautiful medie- 
val sculptures showing Siva himself engaged in 
this, a folk dance. An inscription from near 
Sirpur in Madhya Pradesh describes Siva vio- 
lently striking mountains, which spring up and 
fall down like balls, keeping time to his dance 
movements: udvellanatibharanirbharahastashanda- 
chandabhighatarabhasotpatadadrijalath yah kandu- 
kair iva kritatulatalakelir nyitte babhau sa bhavablad 
bhavatad bhavo vah (Epigraph. Ind. 31, p. 35). 
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The impact of Siva’s unfettered movements 
is the subject of another verse of a Kalachuri 
inscription. Siva’s tandava dance bends down 
the hoods of the Lord of the snakes, as the earth 
bowl reels by the movement of his feet, adept 
in charis, the elephants of the quarters flee in 
fear, and his staff-like hands in action cause 
the top of the universe to revolve, all to the 
deep sound of the damaru drum: charisamcharana- 
pravinacharanavyaparandghirnitakshonikundanamat- 
phanisvaraphanam vidranadigvaranam dordandabra- 
manad akandachalitabrahmandakhandam mude bhii- 
yad vo nibidakkvanaddamarukam chandipates tanda- 
vam (Epigraph. Ind. 21, p. 149). 


In another verse, there is not only the narra- 
tion of the disposition of the lifted leg (danda- 
pada) of Siva, the Victor of the Tripuras in his 
tandava dance on the difficult stage chosen, hit- 
ting the planets and stars, before coming back 
to position, as the earth itself disappears, with 
its surface kicked down by the weight of the 
other leg, leaving the divine dancer to do the 
chari gyrations as movements in the sky, gagana- 
charis, but also the mention of technicalities of 
dance, like the dandapada and, the charis special- 
ly as gaganacharis, as opposed to bdhicharis: 
utkshipto dandapado grahaganam udubhis saérdham 
uttambhya bhiyah prayad_yavat svasimam aparapada- 
bharabhrashtaprishtha kva bhiimih ittham dausthye’pr 
range gaganatalachalachcharikacharavyuites trayantam 
vas trisandhyam tripuravijayinas tandavakriditant 
(Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 354-5). 


Yet another verse from the same inscription 
gives a vivid picture of how the assembled wit- 
nesses of his dance are worried, as they watch 
his matchless dance, full in all respects and 
delineating the nuances of /asya, which is the 
delicate part of dance, even which threatens 
the stability of mount Kailasa. The joyous 
dance of Siva, the destroyer of all sins, in terms 
of lasya chosen, full-limbed and complete, 
though with its special sthanakas, with the 
pat of his soles, shaking the stability of mount 
Kailasa, simultaneously causes fear in the agi- 
tated assembly of Devas and Asuras: sampitr- 
nangam aseshakalmashamushas sampannam apyada- 
rad diram padatalavagha ttananamatkatlasanasyat- 
sthitt sinandam yugapatsurasurasabhasamrambhadat- 
tavyatham Sambhor lasyaparigrahasya difatu Sreyamst 
vas sthanakam (Epigraph. Ind. |, p. 354). 


Tandava and Lasya in one: 
Ardhanarisvara 

The mention of the lasya mode, in addition 
to the violent tandava of Siva, recalls a theme so 


popular in Kavya literature, of Ardhanarisvara, 
distributing in his own body the spheres of the 
softer and more pronounced forms of dance— 
svange vibhaktam dvidha. In the Naihati grant of 
Vallalasena, there is a graphic description of 
Siva as Ardhanarifvara dancing, dividing ¢an- 
dava and lasya in his two halves of body, by his 
delicate azigaharas on one side and terribly vio- 
lent movements on the other, succeeding in the 
difficult task of marking the distinction between 
two modes of the language of gesture, as the 
nandi notes of music move, as waves, on the li- 
mitless expanse of the ocean of rasa: sandhya- 
tindavasamvidhanavilasannandininadormibhir —mr- 
maryadarasadrnavo disatu vas Sreyo rdhanarisvarah 
yasyardhe lalitangahdravalanatr ardhe cha bhimod- 
bhatair natyarambharayair jayatyabhinayadvaidhanu- 
rodhasramah (Epigraph. Ind. 14, p. 159). 


The poet, who composed another royal 
charter, admires the footprints of Ardhanaris- 
vara, left on the sand after the dance. Siva and 
Devi as one (Ardhanarisvara), sporting on the 
sand dunes of Ganga, leave footprints, marked 
red yavaka and bhasma, for the accomplishment 
of creation (niyama same as srishit) : girtsutahara- 
yor avibhinnayor vtharator niyamartham avantu 
vah sarasayavakabhasmavichitritas tripathagapuline 
padapanktayah (Epigraph. Ind. a2. pis Dia 
There is also clear reference here to Siva’s 
dance of creation. It is this that Kalidasa has 
aptly put in his description of the function of 
Ardhanarigvara: stripumsavatmabhagau te bhinna- 
miirtes sisrikshaya prasiitibhdjas sargasya taveva 
pitarau smyitau (Kumdrasambhava 2, 7). ! 


Siva’s Dance Gathers Momentum 

As Siva gathers momentum in his dance, 
there is even more of the agitation of the 
universe, which is presented in yet another 
verse from the Bilhari Chedi inscription. The 
poet here claims a talent, that could be appre- 
ciated by a great contemporary poet and 
literary critic, RajaSekhara. It is a tremendous 
picture of the dance of the Victor of Tripuras, 
-» which the quarters recede by the forceful 
blasts raised by his massive arms, steadily 
become terrific, through graceful movements. 
When his full energy is put into the act of 
dance, the sky rises up high, and the earth 
goes down by his violent charis or gyrations: 
dikshu prenkhabhiyogapravalttavalanavibhramakan- 
dachandair  dordandanam prakamaprathimablur 
anilair diiram utsaritasu kim cha praspharachari- 
namadavanivasad vyomni_yate mahatidm avyad avya- 
hatechchham tripuravijayinas tandavadambaram vak 


_ (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p- 254). 
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In a Rashtrakiita inscription of Nannapa, 
the tremendous action of just a siichipada, n 
the course of the foot movement of Siva, is 
graphically described as the Lord dances; the 
earth, shaken by the touch of the siichipada of 
his foot, the Lord of snakes, supporting the 
earth, trembles under the tread and uplifting 
of the foot, the milky ocean looks like a white 
banner fluttering, and more than all, the 
hands moving, appear like mountains, with 
recovered wings, flying about: sachipatena sadyah 
prachalatt vasudha kampate nagarajah padoddharena 
nito dhvaja iva dhavalo dugdhasindhur vibhats dor- 
dandai§ cha bhramadbhih punarapi girayo jatapak- 
shah prayanti_ yasminnittham pranritte bhavati jagad 
dam so’stu bhiityat bhavo vah (Epigraph. Ind. 
32, p. 115). 


Varied Fancy on Ganga Spilt 

There are other verses from inscriptions 
where, like the movements of the arms or feet 
of Siva, movements of the head, particularly 
with the spilling of the Ganges, of the ambrosia 
of the moon, form a theme for varied fancy. In 
Anna Vema’s Vanapalli plates, the heavenly 
river Mandakini is described as impetuous and 
dancing on the matted hair coil of Siva himself, 
the great dancer Mahanata; and by use of a 
pun, the poet's fancies that Mandakini’s sweet 
sounding spray of drops (lit. anklets), kankana 
katkana, means both anklet and drops of 
water—should be composed into the sweet 
composition of the poet (meaning himself), 
favourite of Sarada and learned in Saiva lore. 
This poet, Trilochanacharya, makes even the 
river Ganges a great dancer, by association 
with the Mahanata; and even so, his own gush 
of poetry he compares to the sweet sound of 
the anklets of a divine dancer, particularly to 
the stream of the heavenly river herself: maha- 
natajatachchhatanatadamandamandakinikalakvanita- 
kankanavrajavijrimbhivaggumbhanah kavth kaviku- 
lodbhavo bhuvanabhavyadivyodayas Ssivagamavisara- 
do jayati Saradavallabhah (Epigraph. Ind. 3, p. 63). 


In the Karepatan plates of Rajaraja, a 
mandalika subordinate ruler, there is described 
Siva’s tandava dance, in which the toe of his 
dandapada hits Ganga as he lifts it up towards 
his head, and from her pearl oysters drop 
pearls into the kapéla, skull cap, held in his 
hand, and the skeleton, revivified by the 
ambrosia dripping from the moon, makes Siva 
smile. The smile of the skulls revivified by drops 
of ambrosia presents a grim picture of humour 
and hints at the deluge and revivification. 
Elsewhere we are told that the skulls Siva 
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wears are not ordinary ones, but of the highest 
celestials, whose long existence of aeons is but a 
drop in eternity, Siva being the one and only 
dancer before and after the deluge, and con- 
tinuing recreation and destruction over again 
for transformation and transmuting of every- 
thing into something new: helollalitachanda- 
dandacharanangushthagrabhagahatasvargangodgata- 
suktisamputagalanmuktabhritam tandave pdnau vik- 
shya kapalam aSvatha jatachandramritopjioitam kan- 
kalam cha yad adbhutam smitam avaivisena tad vas 
chiram (Epigraph. Ind. 3, p. 297). 


In the Orissa plate of Vidyadhara Bhanja- 
deva, the lofty waves of the Ganges are likened 
to various noble objects in action, including 
the arms of Siva thrown up in dance. Here 
again, it is the idea of the Ganga, almost like 
a nati or dancer, imitating the dance of Siva. 
The upsurging waves of the heavenly river, 
the waters that destroy all sins, look like the 
hoods of the serpent Sesha, bright in a flood 
of moon-light, or like the tall peaks of the snow- 
clad Himalaya, moving in violent action, or 
like the arms of Siva, spread out and thrown 
up, in the ecstasy of dance: Seshaher wva ye phanah 
pravilasantyudbhasvarendutoishah praleyachalasrin- 
gakotaya iva tvanganti_ye’ tyunnatah nrittatopavighat- 
tita iva bhuja rajanti ye Simbhavas te sarvaghavt- 
ghattinas surasarittoyormayah pantu vah (Epigraph. 
Ind. 9, p. 275). 


In another verse, the poet gives a picture of 
Siva’s dance against a starlit sky in the evening, 
but the stars here are every minute created by 
Siva himself. The Lord in his dance scatters 
Ganges water from his locks, to appear like 
stars in the sky: sa pundtu pinaki yo yannatye 
svardhunijalam kirnam rechakavatena tarakapraka- 
rayitam (Epigraph. Ind. 29, p. 153). 


The fancy of the poet of the stone inscription 
of Brahmadeva, in regard to the same theme, 
is even more vivid. As Siva dances, the drops 
of Ganges water on his head look like pearl 
adornment, jasmine flowers in his lovely 
creeper-like locks, graceful necklets on his neck, 
a handful of flowers in his palms, brought 
together as in a cup, like a rain of flowers on 
the earth and stars in the sky. This is a happy 
expression of the talapushpaputa, the very first 
karana, when flowers are strewn. This is 4 


delightful picture of the commencement of 


the dance, with the drops of Ganga picture- 
squely described as flowers scattered: maulau 
mauktikavibhramah prithujatavallishu mallinibhah 
kanthe haraviharino’fijalipute phullaprasiinaprabhah 
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bhiimau patitapushpavrishtirachana tararuchas cham- 
hare Sambhor vas sukhada bhavantu natato gangah 


payobindavah (Corp. Inscr. Ind. 4, p. 571). 


Skulls Revived 

In an inscription from Bhubanesvar, of 
the time of Aniyanka Bhima of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty, there is a verse, the idea of 
which is as grim as that of the skeletons and 
skulls come back to life, already mentioned. 
As Siva dances, the flames of the third eye 
warm and pour a stream of ambrosia, from the 
moon, that revivify the rows of skulls worn by 
Siva, which, creating the impression of the 
single Rahu multiplied, so frightens the moon, 
that he runs into the jungles of jafas and caverns 
of the heavenly river, on the crest of the great 
Dancer. The idea here of the life restored to 
skulls, without the body, creates a weird pic- 
ture of innumerable Rahus moving about, 
and naturally the fear experienced by the 
moon, proverbially swallowed by Rahu, gives 
the reason for the fear exhibited by the lunar 
crescent: vidyutpingalabhalalochanastkhivalagala- 
isvdmritasrotassparsanajivitas Savasirassrenis  Stve 
nrityati eko rahur anekatam gata iti trasdd tva 
prekshya tas chandras sandrajatatavisurasariddurga- 
fritah patu vah (Epigraph. Ind. 6, p. 200). 


Kailasa is no Dance Hall 

In an inscription from Chitorgarh, the 
purpose of providing for Siva a beautiful 
temple there, again alludes to Siva’s fondness 
for tandava dance, which, according to the 
poet’s fancy, is no longer safe on the Kailasa 
hill. The poet feels that Kailasa, shaken to its 
foundations by Ravana, is most unsafe for Siva 
to dance on. So he is now safely settled on the 
pleasant Chitrakiita hill at Chitorgarh: girth 
kailéso yad dagsamukhabhu yjochchhvasanadinad galan- 
miilasthama prabhavati na natyam vishahitum pra- 
desapragbharaprakritiramaniye tad adhuna samiddhe- 
fas Sriman iha vasati gaurisahacharah (Epigraph. 
Ind. 2, p. 420). 


Siva Dances and Expounds Grammar 
From Ujjain, the great sacred spot for 
dancing Siva, specially mentioned by Kalidasa, 
with regard to the evening dance of Mahakala, 
comes a Paramfra inscription of Udayaditya, 
that not only alludes to the Dancer, but to the 
sound produced by him on his drum, when, 
as the great Grammarian or the Lord of the 
science of language, he revealed the fourteen 
Maheévara siiras to Panini; and in a compo- 
sition of the chitra type ndgakri panika, the 
siitras are arranged. Siva as Mahakala is the 


great dancer and his emblem is jyotirlinga at 
Ujjain. This PraSasti gives, not only the great 
qualities of Siva as a Yogi, but also describes 
him as the great Grammarian; and the Mahes- 
vara siitras and the letters, varnas, are arranged 
in varna-nagakripamka-bandha. Here Siva is 
mentioned as in the Aritpundarika, the lotus of 
the heart as in Chidarhbaram. It is the same 
idea of Siva dancing in the lotus of the heart, 
and Chidarhbaram itself is Pundarika-kshetra, 
the lotus spot. The plate, illustrating the text 
of the inscription, gives a vivid picture of this 
chitrabandha, with the MaheSvarasutras or Siva- 
siitras cleverly introduced into it. The tradition 
of Siva, revealing himself as the great gram- 
marian, even as he dances and sounds the 
drum, is very significant. One has to recall 
here the usual verse in the study of Sanskrit 
grammar, particularly the sétras of Panini, 
nrittavasane natarajarajo nanada dhakkam navapan- 
chavaram uddhartukamas sanakadisiddhan etad vi- 
marse Sivasitrajalam. 


A telling verse from the Stotrasamuchchaya 
graphically describes how, as Siva danced, 
arose from the drum, the fourteen siiras, which 
were analysed and expounded by sage Panini 
in his own sitras, in clear exposition of nouns 
and verbs composing grammar: siitram prathi- 
tani yasya natane dhakkotthitanyaditas samSodhyaiwa 
chaturdasa svayam udaharshin munth pananch siitrair 
atmakritais sphutarthaghatanam suptinpadavyakritim 
vande tam jalakanthadevam anisam vandaruchinta- 
manim ( Falakanthesvarasatakam 52). 


Ashes to Purify 

The Western Chalukyan inscription of Tri- 
bhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI, from Muni- 
rabad, has an interesting verse describing the 
dance of Siva smeared with ashes. He claps 
his hands, shakes the solar and lunar globes, 
causes the world serpent Sesha to stoop under 
the weight of his foot-tread, and splashes up 
the ocean by his vigorous movements: prachali- 
taravindumandalam dakunchitasesham uchchalajjala- 
dhih uddhilitasya Sambhor ubhayakarasphalanam 
jayati (Hyd. Arch. Series No. 5, p. 5). 


Panchakritya 

The Vadnagar prasaste of Kumiarapala deli- 
neates a charming picture of Siva dancing, 
playing with crystal balls as if they were new 
and ever newly created planets of the universe, 
all of which come into existence by his exer- 
cising his ichchhdsaktt, or the mere potency of 
desire to create: brahmadvaitadhiya mumukshubhir 


abhidhyatasya haddhaksharair ichchhasaktim abhi- 
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shtavimi jagatam patyus srutinam nidheh ya wya- 
paritasamhritais | svasamayam brahmandapindair 
navaih kridantt manikandukair tva sada svachchhan- 
dam ahladate (His. Inscr. of Gujarat 2, Chaulukya, 
p. 41). 


It is well known that this is one of the pan- 
chakritya of Siva as Nataraja, viz., creation, 
protection, dissolution, removal of illusion and 
liberation. In fact, another inscription from 
Gujarat, Sridhara’s Devapatan prasasti, des- 
cribes the pafichakritya or all these five acts, 
upasmahe param tatvam paichakrityatkakaranam 
(His. Inscr. of Gujarat 2, Chaulukya, p. 
104). 


Thunderous Foot Pats 

The rhythmic dance steps of Siva, with their 
thunderous sound of the stamp of the feet, 
compose an excellent picture, as a comparison 
with the deafening sound of the cavalry of the 
Kakatiya army on the move. The inscription 
compares Siva’s dance, as a terrifying factor, 
the sound of his steps comparable to the un- 
interrupted thuds of the hoofs of the horses, 
composing the cavalry, chisel-like cutting the 
earth, submerging the quarters in dust, the 
terrible sound of the large drums driving terror 
into the hearts of enemy kings, and closely 
resembling the wild sound of the drum of Hara, 
sportingly beaten, as he dances at the end of 
the kalpa: yadghati ghotakotiprakarakhuraputatro- 
titankapranadikshunnakshonipradesSatrutadananura- 
jassnapitasavakasah dripyatkalpantahelahataharada- 
mariiddamaraspharabheribhankarodbhimabhiribhra- 
manabhayabhritaratibhipa bhramanti (Hyd. Arch. 
Series 6, p. 5). 


Beautifying Nataraja 

The tradition of beautifying important 
bronze images of the Cholas by setting them 
with the largest and the most magnificent gems 
obtained as war trophies, after difficult battles, 
has been wonderfully illustrated in the precious 
gems that adorn the forehead of Siva as Soma- 
skanda at Tiruvalir, Nataraja at Chidarm- 
baram and others. It is learnt from the Kanya- 
kumari inscription of Virarajendra that king 
Virachola, alias Karikala, destroyer of the 
manifold strength of the Kali age, placed the 
ruby, called Trailokyasdra, on the crown of 
the dancer, in the Dabhrasabha (Nataraja), 
who is the Lord of the daughter of the moun- 
tain, Parvati: devasyadrisutadhipasya mahatas trai- 
lokyasarabhidham §rimad dabhrasabhanatasya ma- 
kute manikyam Gropitam manye vairikula. . .ntrani- 
javasakritasa. ..stanussamaropitah (Kanyakumari 
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Inscription of Virarajendra, Travancore Archaeo- 
logical Series 3, p. 148). 


Onomatopoeic 

In the introductory discussion, in the Kanya- 
kumari plate of Balaramavarman, an 18th 
century ruler of Travancore, there are two 
exceedingly fine invocatory verses, quoted 
from the Balaramabhiarata, composed by 
Balaramavarman, one describing the dancing 
form of Siva and the other of Devi. These two 
verses happily present a great feeling for 
Bharatanatya, and the Kathakali tradition of 
Travancore must have also in no small measure 
helped the poet to run into onomatopoeic 
ecstasy. The dance of Sambhu is most trium- 
phant, with the bracelets sounding, jhalam 
jhalam, the feet patting the ground, takat, takat, 
the anklets jingling, kvana, kvana, resplendent 
with the resounding name of hara, hara, the 
large drum dundubhi heavily filling the air with 
the sound, dhimi, dhimi, and the mardala drums 
resounding, dhanad, dhanad. Here 1s a stress on 
the rhythmic part of pure nritta, where tala is, 
specially emphasised: jhalam jhalitakankanam 
takatakanghnsantaditam kvanatkvanitantipuram 
harahareti Sabdojjoalam . dhimiddhimitadundubhi- 
dhvanighanakulam maddalair ddhanaddhanaghanadh- 
vananjayati tandavam sambhavam (Kanyakumari 
Inscription of Balaramavarman, Travancore Ar- 
chaeological Series, Vol. 4, p. 107). 


Abhinaya of Devi 

In the next verse, there is an equally effec- 
tive picture of the abhinaya of Devi, and her 
lisya part presented. ‘May the Beloved of the 
God of Dance protect, who is herself an adept 
in abhinaya, i.e. gesticulation, and from whom 
wonderfully blooms forth emotion, as she 


dances with new and ever new aesthetic crea- 


tion in dance, music and rhythm, who is 
effulgent like the sun, beautified all the more 
by the fine play of the eighteen limbs, adept 
in the rapid movements of the karanas: navana- 
vanavasdrair natyasangitatalair abhinayakusala sa 
chadbhutollasabhava dinakararuchibhasa Sobhitash{a- 
dasangaih karanagatividagdhair nartitesapriyavyat 
(Kanyakumari Inscription of Balaramavarman, 
Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. 4, p- 107). 


Padmanabha Fond of Dance 
Balaramavarman is so fond of the fine arts— 
his passion for music and dance is well known 
from his inscription—that he dreams of Padma- 
nabha appearing like a child, meaning here 
Balakrishna, dancing before him. Lord Padma- 
nabha, who sleeps onthe gigantic lord of snakes, 
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ss victorious, who is immensely fond of dance, 
assumes the juvenile form of dance with glee, 
during the ceremony of worship, to test the 
devotion of his adorer: yogindrabhakteparisodha- 
nakaranena pijantare natanam Gtanutatihrishtah yo 
halavesham upagamya sa padmanabho npiitapriyo 
jayatt tungaphanindrasayt (Kanyakumari Inscrip- 
tion of Balaramavarman, Travancore Archaeo- 
logical Serves, Vol. 4, p. 107). 


Contradictory Qualities 

An interesting inscription from Nepal, with 
some of the verses composed by the king him- 
self, mentions the dedication of a temple for 
Siva Pasupati. Here the dance of Siva, sky- 
clad, though the Lord of all, without any sense 
of shame, is mentioned as itself a praise, as the 
lord is above all formal worldly etiquette. The 
adorable Sthanu, is resplendent with contra- 
dictory qualities, and his glory is sung by 
Brahma, of great majesty with his four faces, 


by Kumara with his six faces, as he bows at 
his feet, by ten-headed Ravana, with his necks 
springing, by Vasuki, with glittering hoods 
with a thousand tongues; though he is the 
Supreme Lord he is sky-clad, though he per- 
vades the universe, he is atomic, though he 
bestows all welfare, he is yet the destroyer of 
the world, though he is the only One, he has 
eight bodies, and though revered by gods and 
demons alike, he dances without any sense of 
shame: yam stauti prakataprabhavamahima brahma 
chaturbhir mukhaih yam cha Sslaghayatt pranamya 
charane shadbhir mukhais shanmukhah yam tushtava 
dasanano’ pi dasabhir vaktrais sphuratkandharas seoam 
yasya karoti vasukir alam jihvdsahasrais stuvan| 
khydtya yah paramesvaro’ pi vahate vaso disam man- 
dalam vyapi sikshmataras cha Sankarataya khyatopr 
samharakah eko’ pyashtatanus surasuragurur vitatrapo 
nrityati. sthanuh piijyatamo virdjati gunair evam 
viruddhair api (Inscriptions from Nepal, No. 15, 
26-27, p. 18). 
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Chapter Eleven 


VARIETIES OF NATARAJA AS DESCRIBED 


IN SILPA TEXTS 


Sakaladhikara 

The iconography of Nataraja according to 
the texts is an equally fascinating study. The 
text Sakaladhikara gives a descriptive account 
of Siva’s dance. There are detailed specifica- 
tions for the form of Siva, which are especially 
for technical guidance in the assembling of 
the parts composing the figure in the process 
of its creation. 


The main description pertains to a picture of 
the dance of Siva itself, which invites attention. 
This has reference to the origin of bhujanga- 
trasita, which is the normal type of dance of 
Siva, as seen in all temples in South India, 
mostly in bronze, but also in stone, in niches on 
the south of the central cell of Siva’s shrine, in 
addition to the figure of Dakshinamirti; but 
this is where the temple is not very simple and 
austere, but has a little more of elaboration, 
and can afford to have in between Ganega and 
Dakshinamirti, one or two more figures, like 
Bhikshatana, Kalari and NateSa. At the begin- 
ning of an aeon after the deluge, Siva commen- 
ces his dance, surrounded by his Ganas, headed 
by Nandi, Bhiitas, Kinnaras and Yakshas. He 
has also around him the eight Lokapalas, 
Siddhas who have attained all the eight siddhis 
and riddhis, the great sages, with their consorts, 
and Skanda and Ganefa, seated on their 
vehicles. Kalari, Katyayani, the seven Matri- 
kas and the sixty-four Yoginis with all the 
celestials surround him, singing hymns in his 
praise. Shy and coy, Parvati stands a little 
behind, to the left, in a charming triflex stance. 
To the right is Nandikesvara, four-armed, three- 
eyed, playing the drum, held in two of his 
hands, and with his other left hand raised up in 
alapallava, suggestive of wonder, as if to tell the 
audience how admirable is the dance of Siva. 


Siva dances under a banyan tree. Just as he 
commences Karkotaka, the snake king, darts at 
his leg, when his dance assumes a position with 
the name equal to the occasion, i.e. bhujanga- 
trasita, frightened by a snake. This important 
dance stance of Siva has been elaborately des- 
cribed in regard to every detail of measurement, 
and arrangement of limbs. 
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After the elaboration of details of measure- 
ments, there is the picturesque description of 
ornaments, attire and other decorative ele- 
ments. The jatabhara of the head-gear is loosen- 
ed to swirl on both sides in long strands. The 
face wears a smile. The body is lustrous with 
the white of sacred ashes. The Ganges, snake, 
lotus and dhattiira flower decorate the crest, 
along with a skull and dazzling gems. To the 
left is the crescent moon, what adds charm to 
the smiling face. Above the forehead, there is a 
gem-decked fillet. A necklace of rudraksha 
beads hangs on the chest as a decoration, red 
with sindira. The tiger skin serves as attire, 
over a short cloth, worn with its ends loose. 
The waist-band is of intricate workmanship. 
Other ornaments are serpents, as bracelets, 
golden rings, a jewelled necklace and the tight- 
fitting necklace, upagriva. He dances with his 
right leg firmly set on Apasmara, whose dark 
complexion is in contrast to his dishevelled red 
hair and frightened face. This malignant dwarf 
holds a snake in his left hand, and poses with 
his right hand the sarpasirsha, suggestive of a 
serpent hood. 


This is an elaborate picture of Siva and is best 
followed in the lithic representation of Nataraja 
in a niche to the south of the main shrine at 
Gangaikondacholapuram (Fig. 1). Here danc- 
ing Siva, with his leg raised in bhujangatrasita, 
and with hands in karihasta and abhaya, carrying 
the drum and fire, is typical of the form of the 
period in the south. But around him, on either 
side of the niche, there are sculptures in relief, 
which completely tally with this elaborate 
iconographic description. Seated to the right of 
dancing Siva is Nandikeévara, with four hands, 
the lower ones manipulating the drum, while 
the other left hand is held up in alapadma to 
suggest wonder. Ganesa and Kartikeya on their 
respective vehicles are shown above. Surround- 
ing NandikeSvara are the other Ganas of whom 
he is the chief. To the left, in graceful flexion, 
stands Parvati, bashful but extremely beautiful. 


Sritattvanidhi 
The text, Sritattvanidhi, describes seven 
tandavas of Siva. The first is Anandatandava. Here 
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Fic. 1. Nataraja, Early Chola, 11th century A.D. 


Siva has four hands and three eyes. His jatas 
are spread out and are in sharp contrast to the 
fair complexion of his body and the picturesque 
effect produced by the peacock feathers deco- 
rating his head. The dhatura flower is to the 
left on his crest, along with the crescent moon, 
while to the right there is Ganga, at one end of 
a spread out jafa. On the left lobe there is a 
karnapatra, a rolled strip of palm leaf, and a 
makarakundala on the right ear. He is decked 
with all the ornaments, including the ‘yajnopa- 
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Gangaikondacholapuram, Tiruchirapalli Distt. 


vita, and has as his attire the hide of the tiger. 
On his legs are tinkling anklet bells. The right 
hand is in abhaya, the left extended in gajahasta, 
the top right holding the drum and the corres- 
ponding left holding the fire. While the right 
leg firmly rests on Apasmara, the left leg is 
raised directed to the right. 


The next is Sandhyatandava. Here he has again 
four hands and three eyes, and the jalamakula. 
One of the right hands 1s in abhaya, and the 
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other holds the drum, while of the hands to the 
left, one holds a bunch of peacock feathers and 
the other signifies wonder in the pose of alapal- 
lava, His foot rests directly on a pedestal by 
dispensing with Apasmara. The left leg is a 
little bent, kufichita. His bracelets are serpents. 
His right leg turns to the left, either raised or 
bent, kufchita. The complexion of Siva in this 
dance form is white, as in the earlier one. 


The next ¢andava is Umdiandava. Here, he has 
three eyes and six arms and wears a ja tamandala. 
He is fair in complexion. To the right, the hands 
show abhaya, hold the drum and érisala, while of 
the hands to the left, one has a skull and the 
others have the hand poses expressive of won- 
der, alapallava and karihasta. With his left foot 
on Apasmara, he raises the right foot towards 
the left. He has Ganga on his head, wears all 
the ornaments and the tiger skin attire. Goddess 
Uma stands to his left. 


Another is Gauriténdava. Here Siva is red in 
complexion, but with a beautiful countenance. 
In this aspect he has four hands. There is the 
skull on his head and the flowers baka, dhatiira 
and arka. On his scattered jatas is the crescent 
moon. He has snakes as his bracelets. With the 
right leg planted on Apasmfra in kufichita, his 
left leg is raised to the right. One of the hands 
to the right is in abhaya, while the other holds 
the drum. Of those to the left, the lower one 
holds the snake, while the upper has the fire. 
He is accompanied, on his left, by his Ganas 
and, on the right, by NandikeSsvara. It should 
be noted here that Ganga is to the left on his 
jatas. In all other respects, it exactly conforms 
to the description of dnandatandava. 


The next to be noticed is Kalikatandava. In this 
aspect, Siva has only two eyes. The jatds are 
bound up and entirely cover his head. It is 
something like the jatamakuta in ushnisha form. 
He has eight arms. The right leg is raised aloft, 
while the left is planted on Apasmara in 
kunchita fashion. The right hands are in abhaya, 
hold the trident, noose and drum, while the 
left ones carry the skull cap, fire and bell, the 
last in the pose karihasta, pointing downwards. 
Fair in complexion, he has the rest of the attri- 
butes exactly as in the form of dnandatandava. 


The sixth is Tripuratandava. Here Siva has 
sixteen hands, the right ones represented in 
abhaya, holding a drum, thunder-bolt, trident, 
noose, axe, rod and snake, while of the left 
ones, two are in karihasta and varada and the 
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Fic. 2. Siva dancing, irdhvatandava, Nayak, 17th century A.D., Perur. 


rest carry fire, book, bull-banner, shield, bell 
and skull cap. To his left there is Gauri, whom 
he caresses, and to the right there is Skanda. 
Siva is here fair in complexion. In all other 
respects, this form is very much like the dnanda- 
idndava one. , 


The last is Samharatandava. Here again, he 
has three eyes and eight hands. His jafas are 
spread out, and of his hands to the right, one 
is in abhaya and the rest hold the trident, noose 
and drum. Of the left ones, two hands are in 
alapallava and karihasta, while the others carry 
a skull cap, a fire pan. His left foot rests m 
kufichita fashion on Apasmara, while the right 
one is raised. His attire is a tiger skin, though he 
has all the other ornaments. To his right, there 
is NandikeSvara, and to the left Gauri. He 1s 
fair in complexion. 


In Pushpagiri, there is a representation of 
Nataraja in Kalikatandava form. However, 1ns- 
tead of the right leg being lifted up, it is the 
left leg. He dances on Apasmira. He has eight 
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arms, of which those to the right are in abhaya, 
carrying the sala, noose and drum. His hands 
to the left are in karihasta, and have fire, the bell 
and a skull cap bowl. 


An example of Tripuratindava is given in the 
striking figure on one of the pillars of the Siva 
temple at Periir near Coimbatore (Fig. 2). Hehas 
sixteen arms, as required in the textual descrip- 
tion. Of the eight hands to the right, two are 
in abhaya, one sounding the drum held in one 
of his left hands, and the rest carry a snake, 
encircling a drum, a khajvanga, trisila, and other 
objects. Of those to the left, one arranges a 
flower on the jaéa and the remaining ones carry 
the fire, noose, skull cap, nandidhvaja, a deer 
and probably a book. Below his upraised foot, 
there is Karaikalammaiyar, just near his upraised 
right foot. Vishnu plays the drum to the left, 
as Brahma keeps time to the right. It does not 
exactly follow the text in every respect, inclu- 
ding the disposition to the lett, but the number 
of arms is sixteen as they should be in the case 
of this éa@ndava. 


Silparatna 

According to the Silparatna, there are nine 
varieties of dance of Siva described in all the 
Silpa texts. They recognise the 108 karanas 
(dance poses) of Siva that he demonstrated, 
but those chosen for description in detail are 
seven or nine. But even these, as pointed out 
by Gopinatha Rao, do not always follow the 
texts of Bharata in regard to various karanas, 
because the forms chosen are more with an eye 
to iconography than the mere-adherence to the 
karanas in dance. 


In the first form of dance, the description is 
of the normal type. The fire could be carried in 
a small pan or in the hand itself. The corres- 
ponding hand to the right carries the drum. 
The other hand is in abhaya and the left in 
karihasta. The forearm of the abhaya hand is 
entwined by a snake. The jafas are scattered on 
both sides and a number of snakes here and 
there decorate them by their arrangement on 
them. There is a makuta on the head, with a 
skull on it. To the right there is a crescent moon. 
The neck is adorned by a necklace of rudraksha 
beads and Siva is bright white with sacred 
ashes all over. There is the yajnopavita nd the 
tiger skin is his attire. The face beams with a 
smile. His right leg is planted on Apasmara, 
while the left one is lifted up. He holds a snake 
in one hand, while the other is in sarpasirshaka, 
to suggest the snake hoods. To the left is Devi. 


The second variety shows Ganga devi at the 
terminal of the ja/as spread to the right. 


The third variety shows Siva with his left 
leg on Apasmara and the right leg lifted up. 
The rest of the details conform to the first 
variety. 


A fourth variety shows the jafas dropping 
downwards, while some of them are tied up in a 
knot or a dipamandala. The rest of the details 
follow the first variety. 


The fifth variety shows Siva, with his right 
leg lifted up almost to touch his crest. The left 
leg is a little bent and 1s planted on Apasmara. 
He has eight hands, which show abhaya, Sila, 
pasa and damaru, to the right, kapala, agnt, 
danda and karihasta, to the left. To the left, 
there is Parvati. Skanda, rather in fright, holds 
to the breast or the stomach of his mother. He 
could also be represented otherwise, as with his 
two hands joined in devotion. In this way, Siva 
‘5 viewed with fear, unbounded affection and 
wonder by Parvati. 


The sixth variety has sixteen hands, with 
abhaya, damaru, vajra, Sila, pasa, kuthara, danda 
and naga, to the right, and gajahasta, agnt, 
mriga, valaya, valli, ghanta and kapala, to the 
left. The left leg of Siva is on Apasmara and 
the right is slightly raised, as in the fifth variety. 


The seventh mode shows the eight hands. 
The jatas are scattered about in dance. The 
left leg, in kuftchita, rests on Apasmara. The 
right leg is slightly raised. Of the four hands 
to the right, one is in abhaya and the rest carry 
Sila, pafa and damaruka, while the ones to the 
left hold the kapala, agni, and portray vismaya 
and gajahasta. Parvati is seated to the left. 


The eighth variety is almost in all respects 
like the earlier one, except that Siva has six 
hands there. The hands to the right are in 
abhaya and carry the damaru and Sila, while 
the rest, to the left, have the skull cap, vtsmaya, 
alapallava and gajahasta. In the fifth and sixth 
varieties, Siva has only two eyes. The rest have 
three eyes. 


The ninth variety shows only four arms. The 
eyes are three. The jatas are separated and 
flare out. There is the hand in abhaya and carry- 
ing the damaru, to the right, and to the left, 
holding fire in a pan and in gajahasta, but there 
is no Apasmara under the foot, as Siva dances 
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on the ground itself. The left foot, slightly 
kufichita, is on the floor, while the right one has 
“ts toe a little raised. This leg is also in kurichita. 
This is actually the chatura type. 


Améumadbhedagama 

In the Amsumadbhedagama, the sixth form of 
Natega shown, with sixteen arms, requires Devi 
to his left. Baby Skanda holds on to his mother. 
Devi herself looks on at her husband with 
affection combined with fear: dorbhis shodasa- 
bhir yuktam vame gaurisamayutam skandadhrigvama- 
hastena savyahastoddhritanjalth skandobhayakarabhy- 
am tu matus stanahridahritam evam gauri samik- 
shyesam bhitatisnehavismayat. This 1s repeated 
almost in the Silparatna also: skando bhayat 
karabhyam tu matus stanahridodarat mpidya va 
karabhyam tu vamabhagoddhritanjalim evam gauri 
nirikshyesam bhityatisnehavismayat. 


It almost shows that, when this is repeated, 
in the case of Gajasurasamharamirti, the 
themes are almost identical. In fact, Siva dances 
after destroying Gajasura, with the skin as the 
prabhavali. That is why the prabhavali prescribed 
for the normal variety of Nataraja is also here 
suggested, as the model for arrangement of the 
elephant skin: prabhdmandalavachchhesham gaja- 
charma prakalpayet as AmSumadbhedagama would 
have it. Though stated rather briefly, the idea 
of Devi to the left of the deity, holding baby 
Skanda tightly and moving away in fear, is 
very prominent: skandoddhritapyumadevi sambhor 
vame bhayanvita (AmSumadbhedagama). The same 
idea is repeated in the Stlparaina also, that is 
the elephant hide should be arranged like a 
prabhémandala and Gauri, holding Skanda, to 
the left of Siva, should be represented as frigh- 
tened. The stance of Gajintaka is composed 
by planting the left leg firmly on the elephant’s 
head, the right leg bent diagonally: susthitam 
vamapadam tu gajasya mastakopari uddhritam da- 
kshinam padam tiryyag utkutikam bhavet (Amsumad- 
bhedagama). 


The proximity of the concept of Kalarimirti 
and the dancing Siva is very clearly revealed 
in the line, prathamanrittamiirites tu dakshinasthita- 
padavat vamapadam tad uddhritya kufchitam tala- 
muddhritam. Even the foot, or particularly the 
toe, is firmly planted on the body of the pros- 
trate Yama, just as the foot of Natardaja is 
placed on the back of Apasmira, in his dnanda- 
tandava dance, angushtham uddhritanghres tu kéla- 
sya hridaye nyaset (Amsumadbhedagama). In the 
Uttarakamikagama, the position of Kala is nearly 
the same as of Apasmara and this is made 
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clear in the line, apasmarasarirasthacharanena 
yuto na va kalarir evam akhyato (Uttarakamika- 
gama). 


The special difference between Kalani and 
Nataraja is the right hand in sicht, vamahastas- 
thasiichikah and tusk-like teeth protruding from 
the sides of the mouth, damshtrakaralavadanam, 
and brows raised up in anger, rakiabhrukutilo- 
chanam. 


In the case of Tripurantakamirti, two of the 
varieties require the left foot to be placed on 
Apasmara. It is one thing to show Tripuran- 
taka, as a solid figure and another in action. 
When he is in action, the Amsumadbhedagama 
describes him with his feet bent and placed in 
the chariot in a moment of action. This would 
mean either the alidha or pratydlidha pose, with 
one leg extended forward and the other stret- 
ched back, the body itself pulled forward, in 
action, to wield the bow: tadeva dakshinam janu 
talopari. nidhdpayet tatpitrve vaémapadam tu talam 
nyastva rathopari (Amsumadbhedagama). This is 
undoubtedly the seated dlidha posture of Siva 
as Tripurantaka, so popular in Pallava sculp- 
tures and in the huge painting of Tripurantaka 
from the Brihadigvara Temple at Tafjavar, 
the greatest masterpiece of painting of the early 
Chola period (Fig. 3). 


In all these, it is the warrior and the dancer 
combined. It is a dance of victory and Siva is 
always associated with the dance of victory. 
Even in Darukavana, when he commenced his 
dance, it was to announce his triumph in over- 
coming Gajasura, Vyaghrasura, the Naga and 
Apasmira, all created from the fire, by magical 
incantations by the confused rishis, who tried 
to fight the Lord of the universe. 


Silpa Prakasa 


The tradition in architectural beautification, 


through sculptural forms of the deity in Orissa 
is described in an Orissan silpa text, Silpa Pra- 
kasa. This injunction regarding types of images 
for beautifying the temple is actually observed 
in the extant monuments of Orissa. Among the 
images on the raha, the text suggests various 
images corresponding to the principal deity 
of the shrine. In a Siva temple, called Sivas- 
thana, it describes images of Sankara-Chandra- 
Sekhara. It should be Natambara in a dance 
pose, or a yogi in yogic dsana. In Orissa, it is 
generally Lakuliga, who takes the place of 
Dakshinamirti in South India. The term 
Natambara is very important, as this is the 
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Fic. 3. Siva in alidha seated on chariot Fighting 


word used for describing Nataraja in Orissa, 
as the term Narteévara is used in Bengal, and 
Nateéa or Nataraja in South India. 


There is a difference made between two 
forms of dancing figures of Siva—one in vigo- 
rous dance and the other in a dance of delicacy 
and charm. The former is called Natambara, 
who is the same as the Mahakala in his ugra- 
tandava or terrific aspect of dance. In the 
saumya, or the more peaceful and charming 
aspect of delicate expression of dance, he is 
called Natabhairava. 


There are various dhydnaslokas given in the 
Silpa Prakasa for Natambara. The Saudhtkagama 
describes a dancing image of Nrityamarti of 
Siva for crowning the front of the temple. This 
is how Boner gives it: ‘After that the conch is 
blown, and at that very moment, the chief 
sculptor has to apply the measuring thread to a 
stone kept in readiness and begins to carve an 
image of the Garbhaka Sankara. This image 
should be a dance image (nyitta mirtt) of Siva 
and is destined to crown the front of the tem- 
ple. He may also carve the image of one of the 
secondary (dvarana) devatas of the temple, but 


Tripuras, Early Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara 
emple, Tafyavur. 


never the main image for the garbha-gaha.’ 
This corresponds to Vamadeva, the principal 
one among the five Rudras. In the place of 
Vamadeva, Natambara is worshipped, as laid 
down in the Silpa Prakasa. Even in the Vama- 
deva dhyana, he 1s described as a dancing 
figure, with matted reddish hair, adorned with 
lordly snakes, carrying sword and skull, wearing 
a garland of skulls, with red eyes, short and 
fierce teeth, with linga erect and naked, wearing 
a sacred thread composed of a snake, emaciated 
to the bone, carrying the khafvanga, shield and 
sword, with a corpse on the lance forming an 
umbrella, as it would seem, and holding the 
trident and axe. This is the naked type of fierce 
representation of the dancing deity. 


The peaceful one is saumya. This is Natam- 
bara No. 2. He is in trtbhanga, with a crown of 
matted hair, wearing armiets, broad necklaces, 
ear-rings and wristlets. He is eight-armed, 
holds a snake aloft by the right and left arms; 


of the other hands, two to the right carry a 


khatoanga, a nagapasa noose, while the other 
two are on the hip (asyitamudra) and in varada: 
the hands to the left carry the skull-bowl and 
pose the danda hasta, called sambhava mudra and 
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abhaya. As he dances he twists his limbs, and 
wears dance itself, as a garment—natdmbara- 
dhara. 


There is another, a third Natambara, who 
dances on the bull, his matted hair adorned 
with the crescent moon, wearing various orna- 
ments and carrying the parasu, damaru, rudra- 
ghanta (bell) in his hands to the left. His right 
hands carry a serpent-noose, a lance and a 
rosary, akshamala. He shows the dhydna-mudra 
on the right side and the legs are extended in 
opposite directions. This is the most calm and 
peaceful dance of Natambara. 


The Silipa Prakafa also lays down rules for 
preparing a ‘dndava yantra, on which the nritya 
miurtis are to be shown. It is believed that the 
dance image of Siva increases bliss. This state- 
ment of the Silpa Prakasa seems to be enthusias- 
tically followed, as almost all the Siva temples 
of Orissa prefer to show the dancing figure on 
the top of the facade. Natambara yantras are 
based on this belief. There are elaborate texts 
on the preparation of Natambara yantras. 


In the yantra also, it is the form of the figure 
which is incised, and the detailed description 
is given of each part as arranged against spe- 
cific limes and compartments into which the 
rectangular yantra is divided. 


It is Natambara No. 2 which is more popular 
than the rest. It is here that one of the hands is 
in danda hasta. The figure is very pleasing and 
is not emaciated and fearful, like Natambara 
No. 1. All the three figures are shown illustrated 
on page 18 of the Silpa Prakasa, where the 
Sanskrit text is given and the sculptural repre- 
sentation illustrated in plate 47. 


Devatamirtiprakarana 

A Silpa text, Devatamirtiprakarana, by Sitra- 
pata Mandana, contemporary of Rana Kumbha 
of Mewar in the 15th century, gives descrip- 
tions of various forms of deities. In this, the 
dancing form of Siva, or of any other similar 
deities is not specifically described, but towards 
the end of the text itself, the mode of repre- 
senting dancing figures is described in a general 
way, to apply to all dancing forms of deities. 
Towards the end of the eighth chapter of the 
text, after a description of all forms of Devi, 
the last few verses give a general direction for 
depicting dance figures. The face aslant in 
diverse angles, the hands and eyes moving 
gracefully in different directions, the dance 
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fingers, according to the definition of the 
science, should be so employed appropriately 
as to portray the sense of purpose, through 
abhinaya or gesticulation. Where the hand 
moves, the eyes do also, and the mind along 
with the eyes, and closely following the mind 
is the emotion, and where there is the emotion, 
there is the flavour. The mouth, or the throat, 
gives out the text of the song, and the hands 
explain its purport, the eyes conveying the 
emotion, as the feet determine the rhythm. In 
this science of sculpture, expounded by Vigva- 
karma, in the Agamas, like Kamika, Karana, etc. 
in the Puranas, like Matsya, Agni, Vishnudhar- 
motiara and others, and in the science of dance, 
expounded by Bharata, there are different 
sculptural forms enumerated; as it is not 
possible to have all of them repeated here, an 
epitomy has been given: bhange bhange mukham 
kuryaddhastau drishtim cha narttane hastakadyam 
bhavelloke karmano’bhinayekhilam yato hastas tato 
drishtir yato drishtis tato manah yato manas tato 
bhavo yato bhavas tato rasah Gsyendlambayed gitam 
hastenartham prakalpayet chakshurbhyam cha bhaved 
bhavah padabhyam talanirnayah Srivisvakarmanas 
Sastre puranabharatagame riipasamkhyapyanekasti 
lesoyam Itkhitas tatah (Devatamiirtiprakarana, 8, 
118-121). 


It is clear from this that the sculptor, Man- 
dana, has given a general formula, but a very 
thorough one, for delineation of all dance 
forms. He has in mind a special dance form of 
Siva as described in the Matsyapurana and 
in the Agamas, like Piiroakérandgama and others, 
where elaborate descriptions of the dance 
figure of Siva exist. However, as the Silpa text 
is from Rajasthan, there has been very much 
in the mind of the sculptor the dancing form 
of the Saptamatrikas, which was popular in 
this region. That is why he has specially men- 
tioned the dancing form of Siva, along with 
the Matrikas, known as Viregvara or Vira- 
bhadra, who carries always the vind in his 
hand. He also calls him Bhairava and he dis- 
tinguishes Bhairava and Gane§a as the two 
deities flanking the Matrikas. He describes 
their figures as dancing ones: bhairavam karayet 
tatra nrityamanam vikaranam. Though he places 
GaneSa first and Bhairava last, it is clearly a 
confusion, because the almost identical text in 
Riipamandana puts Bhairava first and Vinayaka 
last: viresvaras tu bhagavan matrinam agrato bhavet 
madhye cha matrika karya chante tesham vinayakah 
(Riipamandana, 5, 73). 


In the Devatdmirtiprakarana, the personified 
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form of Ndaiyasastra has been elaborately des- 
cribed, clearly following the definition of the 
earlier text, Vishnudharmottara. This Silpa text 
portrays the form of Nafyasasira, as white in 
complexion, beautiful, three-eyed, wearing 
jatas and carrying a rosary and trident. The 
epithet, myigavakira, is to be understood as 
having the hand in myigasirsha, as mpigasirsha 
is also a symbol of Siva in dance. Since the 
Vishnudharmottara is very clear about the form 
of Siva representing Nalyasastra and, even in 
this text the form is described as three-eyed and 
beautiful and wearing jafdas, it cannot be that 
it is anything but the face of Siva. ‘Mrigavaktra’, 
like the attributes ‘akshasitra’ and ‘irisula’, has 
clearly to go along with “bzbhranam’, meaning, 
holding the rosary, holding the trident and 
depicting the pose of the hand mrigasirsha : 
nrityasastram sitam ramyam myigavaktram jaia- 
dharam akshasitram trisilam cha bibhranam tat 
trilochanam (Devatamirtiprakarana 4, 13). 


It is also interesting to note Siva’s interest 
in dance, suggested in the direction given for 
the carving of UmamaheSvara, where Bhrin- 
giriti is to be represented always dancing on 
the seat for the deity. This is of common 
occurrence in many representations of Uma- 
maheévara, including those from Nepal, where 
Siva along with Devi, is a witness of dance, 
which he appreciates and eulogises as a great 
art. The personified form of WVaiya, identified 
with Siva himself as the nétyamiirti, is almost 


as much as to describe the nafyamiirti itself of 


Siva: bhringiritam tatha kuryanniyamannyityasams- 
ihitam (Devatamiirtiprakarana 6, 32). 


It is also very interesting that the Devata- 
miirliprakarana ends with a prayer, possibly to 
dancing Devi. Probably it is only a feminine 
concept of Siva dancing that is described here. 
The dancing group of Matrikas, and parti- 
cularly dancing Devi, was such a favourite 
theme that this description, in a verse, which 
almost conceives of all the mothers together 
as one, is no wonder in an area, where invari- 
ably the Matrikas are usually shown dancing, 
rather than seated or standing. “May that 
mother of the universe, Gauri, whose immanent 
form is contemplated by Brahma and other 
celestials, as the origin of the universe in all 
‘ts manifold wondrous variety, and that in 
which all the hosts of gods and demons get 
merged at the end of the deluge and who is 
therefore adorable to all, grant all happiness’: 
yasya no kalayanti riipam akhilam brahmadayo 


devata gaurya visvam idam vichitra rachanascharyam © 


samutpadyate kalpantdvasare surasuragano yasyam 
samiliyate tasmat sa jagadambikakhilajagadvandya 
sukham yachchhatu (Devatamiirtiprakarana 8, 122). 


Vishnudharmottara 

The Vishnudharmottara has interesting des- 
cription of some forms of Siva, like Pinaki, 
Vrishabharudha, GauriSvara and Bhairava. 
His five faces, suggesting Sadyojata, Vama- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpurusha and [sana, the 
umavaktra or the face of Uma, in his composite 
form, are all described. The significance of 
these forms, as given in their interpretation, 
is also equally interesting. But it may appear 
strange that the dance form of Siva has not 
been included amongst these. However, it 1s 
quite significant that the Vishnudharmottara 
identifies Natya itself with Siva, and in des- 
cribing the personified form of Natya, like 
similar representations of the Vedas, Vedangas, 
Dharmasastra and Purdna, it is Siva’s form that 
is suggested. The representation of the perso- 
nified Rigveda is the form of Brahma himself. 
Similarly, Yajurveda is indicated by Indra, 
Saimaveda, by Vishnu, Atharvaveda by Siva, 
Siksha by Prajapati, Kalpa again by Brahma, 
Vyakarana by Sarasvati, Nirukta by Varuna, 
Chhandas by Agni, Jyotisha by Surya, Mimamsa 
by Soma, Nyaya by Vayu, Dharmasastra and 
Purana by Manu, Itshdsa by Prajapati, Dhanur- 
veda again by Indra, Ayurveda by Dhanvantari, 


Phalaveda by Bhidevi and NrityaSastra by 


Mahegvara: dyurvedas tatha sakshad devo dhan- 


pantarih prabhuh phalavedo mahi devi nrittasastram 
_ mahesoarah (Vishnudharmottara 73, 47). 


The Vishnudharmottara is, however, perfectly 
aware of the dance form of Siva and the special 
name, Nartesvara, for this form as known in 
North India. In the chapter on the origin of 
dance, the Vishnudharmotiara narrates how the 
science of dance, created by Vishnu, was trans- 
muted through Brahma to Rudra. Sankara, 
the Lord who dances for good to the world, 
assures this prosperity through dance, and his 
dance pleases Vishnu, whose charming move- 
ments, while approaching Madhu and 
Kaitabha, originated the karanas and angahdaras 
and the science of dance itself. There 1s nothing 
more pleasing for Siva than dance itsell, and 
as he dances, he enjoys it, and blesses all those 
who worship him by an offering of their best 
through dance. The explanation given at length 
‘7 the text is convincingly to establish the 
name NarteSvara for the dance-form of Siva: 
tatah prabhriti devesas fankaras Sankaro nyinam 
nyittenaradhayannaste devam chakragadadharam| 
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nrittesvaratoam chavapa tushtava madhusiidanam 50° pr 
tushyati nrittena samyag aradhito harah (Vishnu- 
dharmottara 34, 22-23). 


Matsyapurana 

The dhyanasloka, describing the multi-armed 
form of Nataraja portrayed in North India, 
has not yet been found anywhere, except in 
the text of the Matsyapurana. This description is 
very elaborate and clearly indicates the attri- 
butes, as well as the multiplicity of arms, and 
is as important as the texcs of the Veshnudhar- 
mottara and the Agnipurana, that describe forms 
of deities which are essential for understanding 
the iconographic import of several images. In 
this text of the Matsyapurana, Siva is described 
as having rounded limbs of golden hue, fair 
of form and brilliantly dazzling, like the rays 
of the sun, with the crescent moon adorning 
the matted locks of hair, bound up crown-like, 
youthful as on the threshold of sixteen. The 
hands of Siva are charming and comparable 
to the trunk of the elephant in their elegant 
tapering contour. His hair flows upwards, his 
beautiful eyes are large and long. Clad in a 
tiger skin and decked with anklets, armlets 
and different types of jewels, composed of 
snakes, he has a pair of ear-rings adorning his 
lobes. Beautiful and pleasant looking, he 
carries the shield, skull cap, snake and khat- 
vanga in his hands to the left, while to the right, 
there are the sword, spear, club and trident. A 
hand of his is in varada and the other carries 
the akshamala. He is thus depicted ten-armed. 
Starting his movements from the main stance 
of Waisakhasthana, he dances and performs 
abhinaya. He also wears the elephant hide. 


When he is depicted dancing, after the 
burning of the Tripuras, he should be shown 
with sixteen arms, with the attributes of conch, 
wheel, club, horn, bell, as additional ones. 
Here, as a special case, his bow should be 
Pinaka, composed of Mt. Meru itself and the 
arrow. Vishnu himself. Siva may have four 
hands or eight in his jfana and yoga attitudes, 
as YogeSvara and Jfianeévara. His face, in the 
Bhairava aspect, is fearful: atah param pravak- 
shyami rudradyakaram uttamam sa pinoru bhujas- 
kandhas taptakaftchanasaprabhah Suklo’rkarasmisam- 
ghatas chandrankitajato vibhuh jatamukutadhari cha 
duyashtavarshakritis cha sah bahi varanahastabhau 
vrittajanghorumandalah iirdhvakegas cha Kartavyo 
dirghayatavilochanah vyaghracharmaparidhanah katt- 
sitratrayanvitoh harakeyitrasampanno bhujanga- 
bharanas tathé bahavas chapr kartavya nanabharana- 
bhushitah pinorugandaphalakah kundalabhyam alam- 
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kritah ajanulambabahuscha saumyamiirtis susobhanah 
khatakam vamahaste tu khadgam chaiva tu dakshine 
Saktim dandam triSilam cha dakshineshu nivesayet 
kapalam vamaparsve tu ndgam khatodngam eva cha 
ekaScha varado hastas tathakshavalayo’ parah vaisa- 
kham sthanakam kritoa nrityabhinayasamsthitah nyi- 
tyan dasabhujah karyo gajacharmadharas tatha tatra 
tripuradahe cha bahavas shodaSaiva tu Sankham chak- 
ram gadasarngam ghanta tatradhika bhavet tatha 
dhanuh pinakascha Saro vishnumayas tatha chatur- 
bhujashtabahur va jndnayogesvaro matah tikshnanasa- 
gradasanah karalavadano matah bhatravas Sasyate loke 
pratyayatanasamsthitah (Matsyapurana 259, 3-14). 


Dr. Bhattasali has specially quoted from the 
Matsyapurdna to elucidate the ten-armed form 
of dancing Siva in the Dacca Museum and he 
has found that the attributes closely answer this 
description. 


Kurmapurana 

The Kirmapurana has valuable textual mate- 
rial to describe the glory of dancing Siva. The 
Sivagita, which is part of Kirmapurana, recounts 
the sportive dance of Siva, as witnessed by 
sages. He is the protector of the righteous and 
chastises the wicked, liberator of the yogis, 
that fix their thought on him. Though himself 
free from bonds, he is the cause of bonds of 
attachment and cycles of life, his power is the 
veil of ignorance, that fools the world, though 
with his own power, known as the supreme 
knowledge (vidya), he destroys ignorance, sta- 
tioning himself in the hearts of yogis. He 
himself propels or reverses all forces (sakits). 
Himself the basis of immortality, his immanent 
power creates the whole universe. He creates 
in the guise of Brahma, as Narayana the lord 
of the universe, he shapes the world, and des- 
‘troys, in the guise of Rudra, the dark one. 
Those who meditate on him (dhyana) compre- 
hend him by supreme knowledge (jnana), 
or by devotion (bhaktiyoga), or even by devo- 
tional acts (karmayoga). He loves most those 
who adore him by jadna. All of them reach 
him and none is left out. In his immanence 1 
the universe, he is both pradhdna and purusha, 
and the cause of all the activity in the world. 
Understanding this assures immortality. He 
is thus YogeSvara, yogi and mayi as described 
in the texts, is the propeller of the universe, 
and, in the ecstasy of bliss, he dances. The 
yogi that realises this comprehends yoga ( yogavit). 
This is the esoteric knowledge given in the 
Vedas, to be made available to the pure 10 
heart, i.e. dharma-minded and worshippers © 
the sacred fire. 
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Fic. 4. Siva dancing, 18th century A.D., Kangra, 18th century A.D., Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 


He dances with Vishnu in the sky: nanarta 
paramam bhavam arsvaram sampradarsayan tam 
te dadrisur isanam tejasdm paramam nidhim nritya- 
manam mahddevam vishnund gagane’male (Kurma- 
purdna, Part 2, 5, 1-3). 


The concept of Siva and Narayana as one, 

even as Siva dances in the sky, is indeed most 
interesting and in the description of the 
Sivagita, the two deities are brought together: 
kshanena jagato yonim narayanam anamayam isva- 
renaikyam Gpannam apasyan brahmavadinah (Aur- 
mapurana, Part 2, 9, 16); drishtoatha rudram 
jagadisit@ram tam padmonabhasritavdmabhagam 
_ (Kirmapurana, Part 2, 5. 19); 
Sanaka, Sanandana, Sandtana, Sanat- 
kumira and others are mentioned, as witnes- 
sing his dance: kyttartham menire santah.... 
sanatkumaras sanako bhringis cha sanatanas chawva 
sanandanas cha (Kirmapurana, Part 2, 5, 17). 

This description of Siva’s dance, witnessed 
by Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana, Sanat- 
kumara and other sages, is clearly answered 
in the elaborate representation in paintings in 


Kerala. The dance of Siva in the sky, famous 
in Chidarnbaram, and the dance of bliss, 
anandatandava, is also clear in the lines: pagyamas 
ivam paramakasamadhye nyityantam te mahimanam 
smaramah sarvatmanam bahudha sannivishtam brah- 
manandam chanubhityanubhiiya (Aurmapurana, Part 
2. 53.27). 


That he dances in the heart is also very 
clearly stated here: pasyamas tvam jagato hetu- 
bhiitam nrityantam sve hridaye sannivishtam (Kiirma- 
purdna, Part 2, 9, 25): 

éf 

6a as the Mayavi, who creates and over- 
comes Mayda, is also described: vandyam tvam ye 
faranam samprapanna mayam etam te tarantiha 
viprah (Kirmapurana, Part 2, 5, 32). 


Chaturvargachintamani 

This encyclopaedic book on Dharmasastra has 
valuable iconographic material, codified in 
the Vratakhanda by Hemadri, who was patro- 
nised by the Yadava monarch Ramachandra. 
There is a long list of various deities and their 
iconographic details. It- is a wonder that, 
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though Hemadri has described Ardhanari$vara 
and other forms of Siva, he has not mentioned 
the Nataraja aspect. This does not mean that 
he is not aware of the form of Nataraja. In 
fact, he quotes from the Vishnudharmottara to 
describe Natyasastra itself, as of the form of 
Siva. The verse, dyurvedas tatha sakshad devo 
dhanvantarih prabhuh vanavedam mahi devi nyitya- 
sastram mahesvarah (Chaturvargachintamant, Vrata- 
khanda, p. 108), given by him from the Vishnu- 
dharmottara shows how conversant he was with 
all the iconographic material in that text. In 
fact, he is acquainted with the material from 
all the Puranas. In describing NrityaSastra, as 
portrayed in the Visoakarma Sastra, he quotes 
another verse, which gives the personified 
figure of Dance as fair in colour, beautiful, 
three-eyed, with the face of the deer, wearing 
jatas, holding the rosary and trident: nritya- 
Sastram sitam ramyam mrigavaktram jatadharam 
akshasiitram trisiilam cha bibhranaicha trilochanam 
(Chaturvargachintamam, Vratakhanda, p. 107). 


It is rather difficult, though not impossible, 
to interpret mrigavaktra as the hand in mriga- 
vakira or mrigasirsha, though, in the case of 
other subjects, like Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Itihasa, 
etc., it is the face of a bird or an animal that is 
suggested. The face of the deer for Natyasastra 
is probably because mrigasirshahasta, suggesting 
the face of the deer, is the symbol of Siva, the 
highest of ascetics, avishayamanasam yah parastad 
yatinam, as later it became a symbol of Buddha 
and even of the Jina Santinatha, where the 
innocent animal is made an emblem of peace 
and sacrifice. 


Stotra 

In a hymn known as Sivagauristotra, there 
is a peculiar representation of Siva as a dancer, 
for which there is no text anywhere. Siva 
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standing before Devi, as a beggar, is described 
dancing, the primaeval dance with leg bent and 
raised a little, and holding up snake, moon 
and fire, dancing in supreme glee, at the sight 
of Devi offering food, indeed a picture for which 
no representation in art has yet been dis- 
covered. Gauri offering food and appreciating 
Siva’s dance is the theme, of another, where 
Devi is described as red in hue, dressed in a 
patterned garment, crescent moon-crested, 
slightly bent by the weight of the breasts, the 
mother who destroyed the painful chain of 
births and deaths, the godly damsel joyously 
welcoming the dancing lord, bejewelled on 
the crest by the crescent moon: raktaém vichitra- 
vasanadm navachandrachiidiam annapradananiratam 
stanabharanamram nrityantam indusakalabhharanam 
vilokya hrishtam bhaje bhagavatim bhavaduhkha- 
hantrim; udanchitakunchitavamapadam samajchita- 
hindukrisanuhastam annapradam vikshya muda mahe- 
sim natantam a@dyam natam a@srayaémah (Sivagauri- 
stotra 7-8). | 


It is most interesting to note that the concept 
of Siva dancing is present in the Sivamahé- 
purana. Siva as a dancer appears before Mena. 
It is further noteworthy that he is described as 
having a single pair of arms and carries a horn 
and drum. This is exactly the picture of Siva 
as we have him in Pahari paintings (Fig. 4). It is 
undoubtedly the concept of Siva before Anna- 
purna, but as a dancer: efasminnantare Sambhus 
sulilo bhaktavatsalas sunartakanato bhittva menaya 
sannidhim yayau Sringam vame kare dhritoa dakshine 
damarum tatha prishthe kantham raktavasa ‘nyitya- 
ganaviséradah (Sivamahapurana 3, 34, 17-18). 


It is thus seen that concepts of Siva are 
derived, not only from the Agamas and Silpa- 
Sastras, but also from the Puranas, Dharmasastra 
and Stotras. 
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Chapter Twelve 


The Indian st/pi, who conceived and fashion- 
ed the form of Nataraja, has undoubtedly 
created the greatest masterpiece of Indian art. 
Nataraja almost sums up the perfection of 
aesthetic appreciation in India. Appaya Dik- 
shita, in explaining the charm of an unfinished 
work of his, assures the reader that its charm, 
even in its unfinished state, would gladden 
litterateurs, like the half-moon on Siva’s crest, 
which even so is inviting: apyardhachitrami- 
mamsa na mude kasya mamsalé antrur iva gharmam- 
sor ardhendur iva dhiirjateh (Chitramimamsa). 





Fic. 1. The crescent moon on Siva’s head, an aphorism of beauty. 


The crescent moon on Siva’s head is, as it~ 


were, an aphorism of beauty. An arc well 
drawn is a charm in art. The contour of the 
face, the outline of the youthful breast, the 
curvature of the ample hip, the line of the 
coiffure for braided hair, dressed up as a cir- 
cular mass, the lines on the neck gracefully 
curling, like the spiral on the conch, after which 
the beauty of the neck itself is described as 
kambukantha, the curls of the hair suggesting 
myriads of crescents, are only implied expres- 
sions of the charm of the curve in art. Even 
jocularly the sweetheart is called kutila, or the 
curved one, by the lover. A straight line is bald; 
the curve suggests beauty. It is no wonder that 
the crescent moon has been prominently shown 
on the crest of dancing Siva, as a symbol of 


beauty (Fig. 1) 


AESTHETIC QUALITY OF THE CONCEPT 





Fic. 2, Wavy line or jalataranga of the locks of Siva floating out in 
dance. j 


The wavy line is another charming mani- 
pulation of the artist. Taranga, or wave with its 
curvature, flowing in and out, creates a se- 
quence of undulations that not only suggest 
beauty, but also scintillating life. It should be 
remembered that beauty cannot be indolent, 
beauty must be dynamic. The waves never go 
singly. They are in quick succession and create 
a series of charming rolling curves. Similarly 
the curly hair, in taraziga fashion. It is this that 
is suggested in the jatas of Siva, that whirl all 
around and themselves undulate in wavy pattern 
(Fig. 2). One-cannot but recall the magnificent 
description of Ruskin, about the charm of flow- 


-_-ingstreams, running fast in eddy and whirlpool, 
- changing the course, if necessary, to create 
~ serpentine trends in ther flow, thereby adding 


charm. 


The peacock feather on the jafa of Siva, in his 
Natarajaform, hasits own special charm (Fig.3). 
It has not only an iconographic significance, 
as it is a subtle combination of kirata with Nata- 
namiirti, but is also in itself a charming decora- 
tion, in terms of its colour and artistic shape. 
The beautiful form of the cowherd boy, 
Krishna, is further enhanced in charm by the 
addition of the peacock feather, a plume more 
beautiful than the most exquisitely wrought 
ornament: barheneva sphuritaruchina gopaveshasya 
vishnoh (Meghadiita). 


One cannot forget the tremendous impres- 
sion that the peacock room produces in the 
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Fic. 3. Peacock feathers adorning jatas of Siva: suggestion of the hunter 
tirata in Airdtamurtt. 


Freer Art Gallery in Washington. It is not 
without reason that the peacock is considered 
the most artistic bird in God’s creation; a 
single plume enhances the charm of anything 
associated with it. 


The snake by itselt may be a dreaded object, 
but it cannot be gainsaid that its curvature is 
most pleasing. Siva, almost as a silpacharya, as 
a master of all aesthetic concepts, has the snake 
on different limbs in different patterns of curls. 
The wavy line of the jafa is wonderfully 
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Fic. 4. Undulating snake adorning wavy jatas of Siva. 
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matched by the undulating form of the snake, 
which is called bhujaiga, just because of this 
characteristic, the zig-zag course in which it 
moves. 


There cannot be a better demonstration of 
the artistic excellence of Siva’s style of wearing 
his hair, with the snake as the binding medium: 
bhujangamonnaddhajatakalapam (humdarasambha- 
va), especially in its form in the jatabhara 
fashion, as in the famous bronze Vrishbhava- 
hanamurti from Tiruvenkadu, now in the, 
Tanjavar Art Gallery. In its shape and ele- 
gance it is almost as it were a basket full of 
excellence, exceedingly pleasing in the arrange- 
ment of the blend of jafds, with the curls of 
the snakes entwined with them (Fig. 4). 





Fic. 5. Garigd, charming mermaid, settled on jatas as contrast to the grin- 
ning skull. 


Art is not just the representation of the 
beauty and excellence of form. Beauty itself is 
best perceived against a contrast. The hideous, 
faithfully represented in art, enhances the value 
of loveliness. The grinning skull, with deep 
sunken sockets for eyes that are no more, has 
a telling effect in close proximity to the face of 
Ganga, charmingly presented as a mermaid on 
the locks (Fig. 5). 


The Dhattira flower, stuck in the skull, with 
its long slender petals, is an indication of the 
charm of flowers as a decoration for the hair. 
Kusumasekhara, as Bana would describe the 
decoration of the hair with flowers, was consi- 
dered an item of aesthetic taste in a Nagaraka. 
Siva, the Lord of all arts, is the greatest Waga- 
raka, and surely cannot be represented, except 








Fic. 6. Kusumagekhara of Siva, the jatas adorned with ashtapushpika, 
dhuttira prominent, a garland of flowers trailing charmingly on 
jatas. 


with kusumasekhara ; and this is a sort of epitome 
of the ashtapushpika, associated with Siva, 
making the arrangement of his jatas so 
charming (Fig. 6). 


In the arrangement of the hair itself, the 
sculptor has ever made it an important point 
not to loosen the entire bundle of locks, to 
swirl all around, nor does he make the whole 
thing a dressed up jafa in makuta fashion, as 
normally seen in all other forms, except that 


of Nateéa. A portion of the jatas is skillfully 
arranged as a makuta, while the rest are allowed 
loose to hang on the shoulder or on the back 
or to fly about on either side laterally, almost 
creating an impression of a wavy background. 
It is as much, in the words of a poet, in another 
context, a fluttering silken flag of the stream of 
the heavenly river. Here it is only the jafas 
that give this impression. 


It is not merely the swirl of the jafas, on 
either side high up, but, as the dance commen- 
ces, also undoubtedly to indicate that the 
tempo is not picked up, theja/as are purposely 
shown on the back and on the shoulders of 
Nataraja by the metal sculptor. It is most 
interesting to see the different ways in which 
the movement of jafas and dance is artistically 
indicated. In such a case, the back view of 
the dancing Siva in metal helps to a better 
understanding of the aesthetic appreciation of 
the sculptor, who fashioned this element of 
beauty in Siva’s form. The famous Nataraja 
from Melaperumpallam is an excellent example 
of the commencement of Siva’s dance, where 
the jalas have not yetsprung up tosw irlsideways, 
indicating violent movement, necessitating 
corresponding movement of the head (Fig. 7). 
The arrangement of the swirling ja/a is in itself 
an expression of artistic ecstasy. Siva’s head, 





_ last ng also in wavy fashion 
Fic. 7. Jatas hanging loose of dance before 


on the back and shoulders at the commencement 
whirling on high. 
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Fic. 8. Swirling locks, a network of long wavy lines, with flowers set at intervals between them, creating a chequered pattern of network, and the fluttering 
uttariya from the udarabandha of Siva. 


touching the sky, with the jafdés themselves 
brushing the stars, as sometimes the poet has 
fancied, is so full of Manddara, Parijata, Malli 
and other flowers, that moistened by the drops 
of the Ganges, and added to by the lotus from 
the stream, scatters them as they fall and get 
entangled in between the swirling locks, form- 
ing, as it were, a network of long wavy lines, 
and flowers at intervals between them, creating 
a chequered pattern. This is one of the most 
beautiful creations of the South Indian metal 


craftsman, who perfected the Nataraja image . 


in the Chola period (Fig. 8). The terminals of 
jaias are sometimes linked up with flowers, 
sideways, on top, on either side, making this 
pattern even more elaborate, but this is a sure 
sign of the later phase of the Chola period. 


Repetition is insipid and avoided. Apart 
from the expressive significance of Ardhanarié- 
vara in the variation of the decoration of the 
lobes, there is aesthetic charm as well. The 
representation of one pattern of kundala, the 
patra, i.e. the twisted golden palm leaf on the 
left ear-lobe, while the other remains free, or, 
the decoration of one with the makara, repre- 
senting the crocodile design, with a total 
absence of the ornament on the other ear, or 
even any deviation in pattern of the ornament 
presented on both lobes, as the case may be, 
has its own singular artistic charm. 
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The moon, normally represented touching 
the jaia on the makuta part of it, in other forms 
of Siva, is, however, in the Nataraja form, 
shown resting on and towards the terminal 
of one of the many swirling jafas. This is again 
a pattern of artistic taste, in the creator of the 
Nataraja image. 


A medieval inscription, the Mihara plate of 
Damodaradeva, has an interesting eulogy of 
the lunar adornment of Siva’s jatds, drawing 
attention to its aesthetic quality. The crest 
moon of Siva is not only the weapon of Cupid, 
the conqueror of the three worlds, in his great 
adventure, but also the only aesthetic object 
for the fawn-eyed damsels to settle their eyes 
on: tribhubanajayinas smarasya Sastram harina- 
drisam —_lalitaikadrishtipatram  sakalasuraguros 
Sirovatamso jagali tanotu sudham asau sudhamsuh 
(Epigraph. Ind. 27, p. 187). 


The eye on the forehead of Siva, by which 
he is known as Triambaka or Viripaksha, 1s 
again a pattern of artistic beauty. The eye 
along the forehead is anything but beautiful. 
This is most occasional in representations of 
Siva, and is almost confined to a few examples 


in the Kushana period. But it persists, even. 


in the medieval period, as a characteristic of 
Indra. It was almost a lampoon to make Indra 
possess this type of eye on his forehead and 
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Fic. 9. The eve on the forehead of Siva making him the opposite of 
Viriipaksha beautiful to look at. The best example of the Gupta 
period. : 


many more on his other limbs. But Siva, who 
even with his three eyes, is ever for the pros- 
perity of the world, and who creates rather 
than destroys with his third eye, as pointed 
out by Ratnakara and other poets, who is the 
very essence of marigala or auspiciousness, Can- 
not be represented, except with an artistic 
pattern on his forehead as the third eye. So, 
in the most perfect form of Siva in Gupta and 
Vakataka sculpture, the eye 1s more like a 
tilaka on the forehead, against the forehead 
and not along it; and this adds charm rather 
than detracts from the beauty of his face 
(Fig. 9, 10). 


Siva’s dance stances, in different aspects 
of tandava, are again fine examples of the 
aesthetic concept and finish by the sculptor. 
We can take each individual stance. 


The bhujangatrasita mode, which is generally 
entitled the dnandaténdava pose of Nataraja, has 
the left leg raised and bent, while the weight 
of the body is on the right leg. The bend in 
the case of both the legs is so artistic, and the 
two are so balanced, that with the dandahasta, 
which points to the raised foot, the two hands 
slightly spread out, carrying the drum and the 
fire, and the hand in abhaya make it an exquisite 
composition, with every limb balanced to go 
very well with the others, and the body itself, 


the torso as well as the head, the head with the 
slight tilt suggesting a majestic look at the 
audience, makes it indeed a perfect sculptural 
creation. The hastas, also, are so arranged that 
they form an artistic group. The abhaya hasta, 
which is almost a pataka, the dandahasta, with 
the hand hanging free in artistic fashion point- 
ing to the foot, with the pointing finger slightly 
away from the rest and delineated with great 
taste, the right upper hand in katakémukha, to 
carry the drum, and the corresponding left 
hand inardha-chandra, to hold the flame, are 
all again-a concept of charm. 


When the leg is lifted up in ardhvajanu, there 
is again a special artistic re-arrangement of 
the limbs, to make the pose attractive. 


In the ardhvatandava, the leg shot up at once 
suggests great masculinity ; 1t is at once artistic 
and majestic. It gives something that only Siva 
could do and never Devi out of modesty in 
her dance. The throwing up of the leg in 
airdhvatandava is unexcelled in the metallic re- 
presentation at Tiruvalangadu. A large number 
of arms, both here for this, and in the case of 
the Nataraja from Nallir, of the Pallava period, 
give greater freedom for the sculptor to mani- 
pulate charmingly the position of the arms in 





Fic. 10. Ardhandrisoara bust with the eye on the forehead beautiful as a 
til left and 


aka mark. Note also jatas to right and braid to left 
earring on left lobe and right lobe free. Gupta, 4th century AD., 
Mathura Museum. 
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order to make the whole composition a very 
artistic one. 


With four arms, and with not even a leg 
lifted from the ground in the chatura tandava, 
Siva is delineated in the greatest masterpiece 
of the early Chola period by the sculptor of 
the famous Tiruvarangulam image. Here the 
position of the legs, with one of them slightly 
lifted up, but not quite off the ground, with 
only the heel raised, the foot resting on the 
toes, and with just a slight deviation in the 
position of both the legs, makes it exceedingly 
charming. With four arms arranged as usual, 
and with all the charm concentrated on the 
slight bend forward of the torso, the light tilt 
of the head and the arrangement of the legs, 
it forms a rare artistic concept. 


The reversing of the legs would give the /alita 
pose, which is equally attractive. As the 
arrangement of the limbs, the posture is not 
very different, except for the reversing of the 
position of the feet, this is as charming as the 
other. 


In the dlidhanritta of Siva, the position of the 
legs and the artistic arrangement of the hands, 
which are shown multiplied, and yet managed 
with great taste in their arrangement, is indeed 
a fine example of another important aspect of 
Siva’s dance. 


The classical book on the principles of art 
in India holds that one who delineates waves, 
flames, smoke, banners and clouds, according 
to the movement of the wind, is a great painter: 
tarangagnistkhadhiimam vatjayantyambaradikam va- 
yugatya likhed yas tu vijteyas sa tu chitravit ( Vishnu- 
dharmottara, 43.28). There is another very 
interesting remark in the same chapter: what 
has not been discussed in the chapter on 
painting, has to be understood from dance, 
and whatever has been omitted in the chapter 
on dance, should be understood through chitra. 
This close interrelation between chitra (sculp- 
ture and painting) and dance makes it essential 
to infuse life into a picture by making it dance, 
as it were. That is why the flame in Siva’s 
hand is not just a straight line, it is shown in 
violent dance, or in gentle movement of Jasya, 
known as sulii (Fig. 11). Sula is defined as the 
gentle movement of the body, like the lamp 
flame lightly stirred by a soft breeze: mandana- 


lachaladdipasikhevangasya chalanam  sulisabdena 


tatvajnair natais tat pratipadyate, quoted from 
Samgitadarpana in Bharatérnava, explaining suli 
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in lalita angahéra, number 1 (Bharatarnava, 
p. 292). 


The delineation of the circle of flame all 
around Siva, in the bhdmandala is similarly the 
most artistic arrangement. The flying ends of 
the udarabandha, that almost touch the circle 
of flame as they flutter, announcing the tempo 
of the dance movements, is yet another artistic 
indication of the sculptor’s capacity to use a 
wonderful medium of movement like the 
flame, the banner. Here are the fringes of the 
garment fluttering in the wind, and similar is 
the movement of the Adras and the kaitesiitras 
as he dances, all of which are represented in 
the most artistic fashion. The swirling jatas 
are also a similar expression. The wavy line 
of the flame, the wavy line of the water, similar 
movements of the garments, suggestive of air, 
are all an expression, not only of the elements 
composing the Lord, as he is himself the source 
of the pafchabhitas, but also an artistic expres- 
sion of the charm of Agni, Vayu, Jala and 
Akasa, portrayed in their visual forms (pratyak- 
shabhis tanubhih). 





Fic. 11. Dancing flames springing up fiom the ardhachandra hasta of 
d Sid. 
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One cannot help recalling, in this context, a 
quotation from Coomaraswamy by Eliade, 
commenting on the Sanskrit word /i/@, meaning 
‘play’ and associated with ‘lelay’ to sparkle, 
the dance of flame. ‘Coomaraswamy associates 
the Sanskrit word lila—meaning ‘play’, espe- 
cially cosmic play—with the root lelay, ‘to 
flame’, ‘to sparkle’, ‘to shine’. This word lelay 
may convey a notion of ‘fire, light or spirit’ 
(The Two and the One, p. 36). He points out 
how there is a relationship between cosmic 
creation, conceived as a divine game, and the 
play of flames, the dance of well-fed fire. It 
connotes cosmic creation. It is this ‘play’, that 


is observed as the most aesthetic element of 
undulations in the flame. It is the same lelay 
or the play in the ripples of the water and the 
curved contours of the clouds, moving in stately 
‘play’ over the sky, and the movement of the 
wind, creating eddies in the atmosphere, 
which is also a lelay. It is this lelay that con- 
tributes to the aesthetic quality of the elements, 
and significantly it is this dynamic force, that 
creates also the cosmic connotation of the 
elements themselves. Through this aesthetic 
motion in Nataraja, all these forces have their 
full play and it is thus a great concept of 
supreme aesthetic quality. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


NATARAJA FORM IN SCULPTURE AND 


PAINTING 


Early Siva Forms 

Though the concept of the dance of Siva is 
very old, the representations of Siva’s dance 
multiply only in the medieval period. Even 
in the Gupta period, they are very few. The 
paucity of early iconographic material should 
account for the absence of sculptures repre- 
senting this form in a period earlier than 
Gupta. The Bhita Sivalinga gives us the five 
heads of Siva, suggesting, as early as in the 
Sunga period, a representation of Sadasiva, 
with the faces connoting Tatpurusha, [gana, 
Aghora, Vamadeva and Sadyojata. The com- 
bination of Agnirudra and, to an extent, the 
Ashtamirti concept is suggested in the Siva on 
the Gudimallam liga, which 1s a contem- 
porary sculpture from the south (Fig. 1). Thusit 
should not be totally denied that other similar 
sculptures of iconographic importance might 
have existed. It can be said, at best, that they 
are yet to be found. 


Many Siva temples, that existed in ancient 
India, are suggested in their forms represented 
on early coins, like the copper ones of the 
Audurmbaras, like Sivadisa, Rudradasa and 
Dharaghosha. The shrines, called ‘domed pavi- 
lion’ by Coomaraswamy, with the trident— 
battle axe, emblem opposite them, as almost a 
dhvajastambha to indicate the deity of the 
temple, are very significant. They prove the 
existence of early religious monuments of wood 
which are now lost. The central figures in their 
garbhagriha, also of perishable material like 
wood, should have been lost. Siva as ushnishi, 
wearing a turban like all deities in the earliest 
phase of Indian iconography, is represented 
carrying trident—battle axe on a Kuninda 
coin. He is similarly depicted on some gold 
coins of Wema Kadphises, with a trident— 
axe in his right hand and the tiger skin resting 
on his left arm. | 


_ The most interesting coins representing Siva, 
however, are those of Maues and Gondophares, 
where he powerfully strides carrying the club— 
the khatvaniga of Siva. It is the warrior’s stride 
in dlidha and pratyalidha. The upper garment 
tied as the udarabandha in later figures of the 
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medieval period, that flutters as he dances, 
‘; also seen here fluttering and suggesting his 
speedy movement. As the figure of Siva, with 
the elephant goad as an attribute, trampling a 
dwarfish figure, is already known on coins of 
Maues, it is interesting to compare this with 
the bronze seal, number 12, unearthed at 
Sirkap, Taxila, to which Banerjea has drawn 
attention in his book on Development of Hindu 
Iconography (pp. 119-121), and, rightly, as 
Siva trampling Apasmara purusha. The presence 
of the bull is doubly significant. One of his 
legs raised as in ardhvajanu, the attitude of the 
dwarfish figure at the foot, are all especially 
important to understand this as a very early 
precursor of the Siva Nataraja theme, perfected 
in Gupta and medieval sculpture (Fig. 2). 


Another significant early iconographic re- 
presentation of Siva dancing is a circular 
copper seal, discovered at Sirkap in the year 
1914-15, where Siva is shown with the club, 
which is to be equated with the khatvanga and 
the trisala, trident. The legend is sivarakshita, 
on either side, in both Brahmi and Kharoshthi 
letters of the first century B.C., A.D. As it is a 
very early one, Siva is ushnishi and has a single 
pair of arms. He is in the alidha pose. When 
we remember that Siva danced, proclaiming 
victory as a hero, this stance of Siva in the 
warrior’s attitude is perfectly intelligible. 
Though it is an example of Hellenistic treat- 
ment, the theme is completely Indian in spirit 
and provides an early example of Siva in 
consonance with his tandava dance (Fig. 3). 


This dance form of Siva has to be understood 
in the context of a still earlier terracotta 
figurine of the Sunga period, representing the 
musical form Vinadhara Dakshinamirti, now 
in the Gopi Krishna Kanoria collection. It is 
a unique figure, representing Siva as Dakshina- 
mirti, presiding over Gandharvaveda, which in- 
cludes music and dance (Fig. 4). As the Bharhut 
sculpture representing the ndtya of Apsarases, 
like MisrakeSi in the Vaijayanta prasada of 
Indra very clearly shows the highly developed 
technique of Bharata’s natya, the representation 
of this aspect of Siva as the lord of music and 


dance, at so early a date, in this singularly 
important terracotta, need not amaze us. It 
is only the paucity of discovered plastic material 
that could create this wonder. Otherwise, 
literary references to dance and the master of 
dance, Siva, in his musical and dance attitude, 
only encourage us in the hope of discovery of 


Fic. 1. Siva as Agnirudra and yaja- 
mana against Sivalinga 
shown as ushnishin tramp- 
ling Apasmara, Sdtavahana, 
2nd century B.C., Gudimal- 
lam, Chittor Distt. A.P. 


Fic. 2. Siva carrying khatvanga 
and striding in pratyalidha 
pose, trampling Apasmara, 
on coin of Maues, Indo-Greek, 
Ist century B.C. 
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Fic. 3. Copper seal showing Siva 
carrying club, khatvanga 
combined with trisiila, stri- 
ding in warrior pose, alidha, 
legend in Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi. Brahmi legend 
Sivarakshita, Indo-Greek, 
Ist century B.C. Taxila. 














Fic. 4. Vinddhara Dakshindmiirti seated on a bull (Himalaya) with Ganas 

below, carrying harp-shaped vind in his hand. Sunga, 2nd century 

B.C. Terracotta from the collection of Gopi Krishna Kanoria. 
several more such examples. Though the 
Garudadvhaja of Vishnu of Besnagar is men- 
tioned in an early inscription, the actual crest 
of the banner has not so far been discovered. 
Itis not known what surprises, as discoveries, are 
:n store in theforthcoming years, as excavations 
on historical sites are sure to yield more art 
material. The early representations, cited above, 
leave us in no doubt about the antiquity of the 
musical and dance form of Siva in plastic art. 


Gupta 
One of the early representations of Siva in 
tandava dance is from Bhiméara. It is a small 
broken figure representing the deity, ten- 
armed, dancing in a medallion in a chaitya 
«window. Siva here wears the jatabhara. How a 
tradition like this is continued, may be observed 
1 a dancing figure from the far south, in 
eninsular India, where in an early Pandyan 
cave of the 8th-9th century A.D., this trait of 
jatabhara for Nataraja is portrayed. 
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Fic. 5. Nataraja dancing, the finest of its kind, though fragmented. Gupta, 5th century A.D., Nachnd collection of Mrs. Pupul Fayakar. 


The other sculpture, which is larger in size 
and more perfect in delineation, 1s the fragment 
representing the upper part of the body of danc- 
ing Siva, now in the possession of Mrs. Pupul 
Jayakar (Fig. 5). Itis an early Gupta piece from 
Nachna, of remarkable elegance, clearly por- 
traying the jatas of the supreme dancer, tied up 
partially and partly dangling on his shoulders. 
The karthasta is very clearly seen. The northern 
feature of bhujataruvana, mentioned in the 
context of the dancing Siva at Ujjain by 
Kalidasa, is invariably found in all these re- 
presentations. Even the fragment from 
Bhumara very clearly presents this feature. 


Another interesting Gupta sculpture, show- 
ing Siva as a dwarf dancing, is from Nachna. 
Siva is here one of the five principal forms, 
Aghora, Vamadeva, Sadyojata, Tatpurusha 
and Isana. Here it is Vamadeva, as a dwarf 
dancing, with his right leg raised, left hand in 
abhaya and right hand in karihasta. He is four 
armed and his jafa is arranged in a cluster of 
small ringlets, all turned to the right, a 
favourite hair arrangement in the Gupta 
period. Here Siva, as Pramathadhipa, the Lord 
of the Pramathaganas, assumes the role of a 
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Gana himself and dances like one of the several 
dwarf Ganas. There is an expression of mirth 
on his face. This almost suggests bhujangatrastta, 
the reversed form of the normal Nataraja figure 
in medieval sculpture from the south, and a 
special mode associated with the silver dance 
hall at Madurai, of which the most lovely 
representation is the bronze from Poruppumet- 
tupatti. 


The doorlintel of the Guptatemplefrom Sakor 
(Fig. 6) shows Siva, ten-armed, dancing, with 
his feet crossed in svastika. This is a prominent 
panel in the centre of the lintel, and announces 
the temple as of Siva, with emphasis on his 
Nataraja aspect. Pramathaganas around him 
are shown witnessing his dance enthusiastically. 


It is interesting to compare with this the 
carving of Siva as the musical master, seated 
with Parvati and attended by Vidyadharas, 
represented as the central theme of the door 
lintel of the Gupta temple at Nachna. Whether 
as Vinadhara, or as Nataraja, he is the master 
of Gandharvavidya, the great exponent of 
music and dance, given special prominence 


(Fig. 7). 
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Fic. 6. Multi-armed Siva dancing as the central figure of door lintel. Gupta, 5th century A.D., Sakore, M.P. 


The musical taste, derived from Siva by the 
Pramathaganas themselves, is apparent in 
almost every figure at Nachna. There is a whole 
series of Ganas playing the flute, lute or 
cymbals and dancing in various karanas. Siva 
as the great sailiisha, or nala, is almost suggested 
‘7 the numerous actors on the stage, like the 
clownish figure, with the crooked staff of 
Vidishka, represented in the terminal panel 
of the door lintel. 


A Vidyadhara pair, handling the vind and 
cymbals, seated as ‘f for the musical orchestra, 
almost serves as a key-note of the atmosphere 





Fic. 7. Siva as Vinddhara as central figure on door lintel. Gupta, 
5th century A.D., Nachna. 


Fic. 8. Siva on Vinadhara from Matrikd group. Vakataka, 5th century 
A.D., Ellora. 


a 


of music and dance. ‘To understand the Vama- 
deva aspect of Siva, the chaturmukhalinga from 
Nachna is a great aid. The faces representing 
the different aspects of Siva are most interest- 
ing. Every little detail differs from face to face, 
starting with the calm and serene one, and 
ending in the terrific Bhairava form, with the 
mouth wide agape. 


All the grace and beauty of Gupta sculpture 
‘s seen in a late example of this school, from 
Sirpar, Siva dancing in lalita, eight-armed. He 
has a large pearl necklace, jatas arranged as 
usual in Gupta sculpture, with the crescent 
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Fic. 9. Multi-armed Siva dancing, Gupta, 5th century A.D., Sirpur. 


against it; the drdhvalinga recalls at once the 
tradition prevalent in this area of Central 
India, as at Mandasor. While the topmost pair 
of hands holds up the snake, the other arms 
carry the sila, damaru, kapala, while the last one 
fondles Devi, by caressing her chin. While the 
main right hand is in gajahasta, the main left, 
which should have been in abhaya or samdamsa 
brought nearer the ear, is broken. A drummer 
to the right plays the ardhva drum, while ano- 
ther beside him claps his hand to keep time. 
Ganesa enjoys the dance, standing to Siva’s 
right, while Skanda, in juvenile fashion, dances 
exactly like his father, even while seated on the 
peacock. His left hand is in gajahasta and the 
right in pataka. Devi, seated to the left, watches 
her husband’s dance with affection and emo- 
tion, and receives the caressing with joy. 
Between his legs peeps out a figure, dancing 
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also in the Jalita pose, exactly like Siva. It is 
probably Tandu or Bharata, imitating his 
master. This is a great masterpiece. The jewel- 
lery is very sparse but the carving is very 


effective (Fig. 9). 


Vakataka 

The Vakatakas, who were contemporaries 
of the Guptas in the south, have not been a 
whit behind the latter in their portrayal of the 
dancing form of Siva. The sculptures of Siva, 
in the earlier Vakataka caves at Ellora, are 
mostly in the lalita, chatura, katisama, talasams- 


photita and other poses and there is another 


equally interesting dancing form in the Ele- 
phanta cave. The last one is probably un- 
surpassed in the golden age of Indian art. For 
sheer rhythmic movement, delicacy of contour 
line and limpid grace in form and texture, 
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Fic. 10. Siva dancing in lalita, 


there is nothing to approach this piece. The 
fact is that this is a highly developed sculptural 
version of the concept of dance. Varieties in all 
these different dance forms necessarily pre- 
suppose a great sculptural erudition in the re- 
presentation of such figure types, 4° in the case 
of the art of the dance itself, which has had a 
long tradition before it was effectively codified 


in Bharata’s Vatyasastra. 


The Ellora caves provide a wealth of 1cono- 
graphic detail. The theme of Nataraja has been 
a great favourite with the sculptor here. In 
Cave 14 is a typical Vakataka sculpture, show- 
ing Siva dancing in the lalita pose. He 1s eight- 
armed. The main arms are, however, in gaja- 
hasta and ahityavarada. He carries also the drum, 
the khatvanga, the snake and other attributes. 
He almost seems to be supporting the universe 
with one of his arms, while with another in 
abhaya, he indicates a benevolent assurance. 
The description of the dance pose, karthasto 
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Vakataka, 6th century A.D., Ellora. 


bhaved vamo dakshinas cha vivartitah bahusah kutt- 
tah pado jneyam tallalitam budhaih, is almost 
answered here, as the leg is portrayed in action 
and the gajahasta, though broken, is very force- 
ful, and the other hand as it should be. The 
flutist, the drummer, with the ardhva drum, and 
the musician, sounding cymbals, are all Ganas. 
Peeping from behind Siva’s legs is an emaciated 
figure, Atiriktanga, probably Bhringi. To 
the left, Devi is watching and enjoying Siva’s 
dance, holding the hand of baby Skanda, 
who is standing on the ground. All around, 
over the clouds, are assembled the celestials, 
including the Dikpalas, like Agni on his ram 
and Indra on his elephant. Brahma and 
Vishnu, on their respective vehicles, also appear 
above to the left. Siva is dancing, not on 
Apasmara, but on the rocky ground, indicating 
his dance on the Himalayas (Fig. 10). 


From Cave 15 comes the beautiful dancing 
figure of Nataraja in the chatura pose. The main 
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Fic. 11. Siva dancing in chatura, Vakdtaka, 6th century A.D., Cave 22, Ellora. 


hands are in gajahasta and samdamsa. Samdamsa 
is significant as it shows him in his attitude as 
teacher. The great celestials, acting as musi- 
cians, are shown at his feet, seated and sounding 
the cymbals, playing the flute and so forth. 
Siva is multi-armed and dancing on the ground 
on a padmapitha, a characteristic which at once 
reveals the occurrence of a northern trait. 


A fine sculpture from Cave 21 shows Siva, 
seated as the first in a group of Saptamatrikas, 
with the vind which he is playing, against his 
chest. The detail of jata, the prabha, the delicacy 
of carving, the peculiar ornamentation, with 
pearl tassels for the necklet at intervals, the 
mukta yajnopavita in strands, twisted and running 
over the right arm, all point to early workman- 
ship (Fig. 8). Similarly, he has a fine tasteful 
arrangement of ja/d against an elongated halo, 
and decoration for the ear lobes, in ear orna- 
ments, that differ on each side. This shows Siva 
as Closely associated with music as with dance. 
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As a sequel to this charming musical figure 1s 
Siva dancing in chatura from the same cave 
(Fig. 11). One of the legs is just removed from 
svastika and the left foot is in kuttita. The hands 
arealso as the text would have them, on the navel 
in khatakamukha and on the hip, svastikapasritah 
padah karau nabhikatisthitau parsvamudvahitam 
chaiva karanam tat katisamam. Unfortunately, the 
hands showing the main features are a little 
mutilated, but enough remains to clearly indi- 
cate the khatakamukha of the right hand, against 
the navel, and the left hand on the waist. This 
is a glorious representation of a number of 
musical figures surrounding the main deity, 
one playing the ardhva drum, the other a flute 
and yet another, in the background, an instru- 
ment not very clear. To the left, there are 
female musicians, one of them thrumming the 
vind, and another keeping time with cymbals. 
Parvati stands on one side watching, with baby 
Skanda on her hip. There is what appears 
probably NandikeSvara, with a prominent jafd- 
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Fic. 12. Natardja dancing in lalita, the finest example, Vakataka, 5th-6th century A.D., Elephanta. 


bhara on his head, standing close by, watching 
the dance movement of his Lord. With one 
hand, Siva seems almost to support heaven 
above, while the other hand, holding the drum, 
is sounding creation. There is Ganega to his 
right, enjoying the music and witnessing the 
dance. Up above, on either side, over the 
clouds, are Brahma on a swan, Vishnu on 
Garuda, Indra on the celestial elephant, besides 
several other deities, on their respective vehi- 
cles. The magnificent arrangement of the 
coiffure of Siva, with pear! tassels at intervals 
as decoration, an elaborate tassel-decorated 
necklace, ananta armlets, a heavy yajnopavita 
running over the right arm, and the waist also 
elaborately worked, all represent 4 delightful 
creation of the Vakataka sculptor, who has 
tried to express his infinite appreciation of 
Siva’s tandava in this masterpiece he has created. 


In the Elephanta cave, the Vakataka sculptor 
has fashioned a wonder of a Nataraja, dancing In 


the lalita pose, eight-armed (Fig .12). Unfortu- 
nately, the sculpture 1s mutilated. Still it clearly 
answers the definition of lalita, karihasio bhaved 
vamo dakshinas cha vivartitah bahusah kuttitah 


padah. Like a musician, lost in his music, Siva 


with almost closed eyes 1s lost in his own joy of 
the rhythm of dance. The lower right hand in 
dandahasta is as prominent as the farthest left 
hand raised up to remove a screen OF yavantka. 
Among the panchaknityas of Siva, the creation 
of maya and the removal of it to vouchsafe for 
the devotee liberation from birth, sustenance 
and death, is itself very significant. The scene, 
hence, is very significant as it is maya and its 
removal. Devi, to his left, is watching the dance 
with deep satisfaction. Her graceful stance 1s 
worthy of the Vakataka master. While Vishnu, 
holding gada and chakra, mounted on Garuda, 
along with Indra on the elephant, is fluttering 
above, to the left of Siva, Brahma, on a fleet 
of swans, is watching with ecstasy the great 
dance of Nataraja, which is the exposition of 
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the Natyasastra, of which, as its progenitor, he 
is doubly happy. In appreciative mood, Ganesa 
is shown jumping in the sky. Other Rishis are 
watching with delight, and NandikeSsvara, 
human-headed, with the vetradanda in his hand, 
stands also to the right, with his left hand in an 
attitude expressing ‘how wonderful is the 
dance’. The drummer, to the right, is earnestly 
playing the ardhva drum, while Bhringi, to the 
left of the drum, has his emaciated hand lifted 
up in joyous ejaculations. Siva holds in one of 
the hands to the right an axe, on which is 
entwined the snake Vasuki, which almost seems 
to live and move, lifting its hood in rapturous 
appreciation of Siva’s dance, as if Patanjali 
himself, in complete zoomorphic form, is expe- 
riencing the joy of Siva’s tandava. The beautiful 
coronet on Siva’s head, half hiding the grace- 
fully bound up locks of the jatas, the ear orna- 
ment nestling softly on the shoulders, the 
elegant armlets and the not too prominent, but 
strikingly artistic udarabandha, as well as the 
folds of the under garments, spread fan-like on 
his thigh, as well as the necklet, lightly wrought 
on the chest around the neck, are all features 
that mark the Vakataka sculptor, who created 
this panel as one of the greatest masterpieces 
that Indian genius has given to the world. 


Sixty miles to the south of Aurangabad is 
DhokeSvara, where a cave temple for Siva is cut 
out of the living rock. Its importance is that it 
is the only temple lying along the ancient 
trade route from the north, running through 
Ujjain southward through Ajanta and Aura- 
ngabad to the Konkan. In this cave temple, 
the two ends of the mahdmandapa, leading on to 
the garbhagriha, are especially devoted to the 
Matrikas on one side and Nataraja on the other. 
In the case of Nataraja, the panel is almost 
enshrined within a miniature mandapa, created 
by carving a pair of pillars, to produce this 
shrine niche for Nataraja. Due importance is 
therefore given to this form of Nataraja in the 
rock-cut temple complex itself. Siva has eight 
arms. The attributes he carries are the drum, 
the snake, the noose and the trident. Of the 
other hands, two on the right are in gajahasta 
and katthasta and the other two to the left are 
in abhaya and, probably, alapallava. The dancing 
Siva shown here is in the Jalita pose. A group, 
composed of GaneSa and Ganas, two musicians 
and three dancers, is roughly hewn and appears 
incomplete. Though the cave is to be assigned 
to the sixth century, the aesthetic quality and 
workmanship of the figures are not the best. 
Nataraja, however, appears superior to the rest 
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Fic. 13. Siva as saptasvaramaya musical master personifying the seven 
notes, four musical Ganas, playing the four principal instruments, the vind, 
flute, drum and cymbals, at his feet, Vakataka, 5th century A.D., Parel. 


of the carvings here. This cave is to be dated in 
the last phase of the Vakataka period. 


The beautiful Vakataka sculpture from 
Parel, representing Siva as the musical master 
and the personification of the seven principal 
musical notes—Saptasvaramaya—is a remarkable 
carving, coming very close to the concept of 
the great master of dance (Fig. 13). The Ganas, 
that swell the orchestra of Siva as he dances, are 
here actually playing the musical instruments. 








Fic. 14. Multi-armed Siva dancing as Vinadhara, inscribed stele, Bhaiija, 
6th century A.D., Asanapal, Orissa. 


The harp and guitar-shaped varieties of the 
vind are both shown. One of them is playing 
the flute. While all the six figures that make up 
this composite figure have a single pair of arms, 
the seventh, at the top, is eight-armed and, 
actually, the topmost pair of arms appears to 
be in the attitude of gesticulation, almost as if 
attending to the hair dressing arrangement or 
Gharya, as a preliminary for dance. 


Early Bhanja 

Close on the representation of Siva in Gupta 
and Vakataka sculpture comes the inscribed 
multi-armed Siva dancing with the vina in his 
hands, combining in himself music as well as 
dance, as the supreme preceptor of both. This 
inscription, which mentions a Bhafija king from 
Orissa, Maharaja Satrubhanyja, is in an early 
script and mentions its creator as 4 king who 


was versatile and liberal. This sculpture from 
Asanapat is so developed in its iconography 
that there is no mistaking the existence of an 
established earlier tradition (Fig. 14). 


Vishnukundin 

Connected by matrimony with the Vakata- 
kas were the Vishnukundins. Vikramendra, the 
Vishnukundin king, who was the maternal 
grandfather of the Pallava king Mahendra- 
varman I, has a figure of dancing Siva on the 
top of the triple-celled cave, at Mugalrajapu- 
ram near Bezwada (Fig. 15). It represents Siva, 
dancing multi-armed in the irdhvajanu pose, 
trampling Apasmara, and swaying his many 
arms in aesthetic rhythm. This is indeed the 
earliest Nataraja figure in the southern part of 
India, as the early Pallava one of the Dharma- 
rajaratha at Mahabalipuram is later than this 
by at least three quarters of a century. This is 
unfortunately badly mutilated. 


Almost as if the line is drawn here between 
the north and the south, there is a commingling 
of the northern and southern features. The 
numerous arms for the dancing figure is a cha- 
racteristic from the north, while trampling 
Apasmara is a feature from the south. There is 
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Fic. 15. Multi-armed Siva dancing on Apasmara, 6th century A.D., Vishnu- 
kundin, Mugalrajapuram cave, Bezwada. 
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Fic. 16. Multi-armed Siva dancing, early Pallava, 6th century A.D., Bhairavakonda cave, Nellore Distt. 


a combination of both here. It may be recalled 
that at Badami, the multi-armed form of Siva, 
dancing opposite the bull, is purely in northern 
style, while not very far away, at Pattadakal, 
the dance of Siva is on Apasmara. The arms 
are limited to four, as in the south, though the 
vrishabhadhvaja is specially shown in the hand 
of the lord of dance. 


While the Nataraja on the Dharmarajaratha 
has only four arms and dances on Apasmara, 
the Nataraja from Kiram, the earliest bronze 
figure of Siva in this form, dances in drdhva- 
janu, like the Vishnukundin figure on the 
Mugalrajapuram cave, though with only four 
arms instead of eight. ; 


The inspiration from the Vishnukundin 
territory continued for some time, and we have 
a glorious bronze figure again, a Pallava one, 
in the multi-armed form from Nallir, dancing 
on Apasmara. 


Early Pallava 

In close association with Vishnukundin 
sculpture should be studied the carvings from 
the Bhairavakonda cave temple in Nellore dis- 
trict. This cave is believed to have been exca- 
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vated by Simhavishnu, the son-in-law of the 
Vishnukundin king, Vikramendra. It comes 
very close to the Pallava type in its earliest 
phase. Mahendravarman should certainly have 
taken pride in this creation of his father and 
followed the tradition. Still, the form of the 
sila, and several other features also, suggest 
Vakataka and éarly Chalukya style, which 
bring them nearer Vishnukundin than Pallava, 


to an extent. However, the admixture of both 


does demonstrate that no territory can have an 
absolute indifference to the style of another, as 
at least here and there would appear a flash of 
it. Siva’s dance in a panel, adjacent to that of 
Harihara at Bhairavakonda, is indeed signi- 
ficant, as it shows how Siva could combine in 
himself kaisiki and drabhati types, the delicate 
and the forceful (Fig. 16). 


Siva has eight hands to hold the fire, trident, 
drum, khatvaiga or vrishabhadhvaja and the his- 
sing snake, with hood up, while the main hands 
are in abhaya and thrown up in glee in ardha- 
mattalli. Earrings, one large and another small, 
suggest the ardhanarisvara in him. This is equally 
clear in the halves of the body itself, where one 
is dynamic and the other static. The static form 
of Harihara has also eight arms. The axe, tri- 
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Fic. 17. Siva dancing in chatura, 6¢ 


dent, rosary and abhaya are held on the Siva 
side and the conch, wheel, sword and katya- 
valambita are held on the other, for Vishnu. 
Half the jata and half the makuja, rather promi- 
nent like the earrings in the case of Siva, pro- 
nounce the figure Harihara. This sixth century 
sculpture of Nataraja is to be shared between 
the Vishnukundins and the Pallavas for its 
inspiration and execution. 
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Early Western Chalukya 

Among the early Western Chalukyan repre- 
sentations of Siva’s dance, the one from Badami 
cave is very effective (Fig. 17), but, another, 
which is less known but equally important, is 
from the Rawalpadi cave at Aihole, with 
features unusually long, and slightly more 
primitive than the Badami one. A special 
feature of this sculpture is that Siva here dances 
amidst Matrikas and his jatémakuta, like the 
makuta and the limbs of the other figures 
flanking him, is very elongated. 


In the temples at Pattadakal, like the 
Chandrasekhara and the Kasivisvesvara, we 
can see the universal tradition in India of re- 
presenting prominently the dancing form of 
Siva on the facade of the top of the wmana, ina 
large circular niche, in a kadu arch decoration. 
In both these temples, Siva is multi-armed and 
dancing in the chatura pose, attended by Parvati 
who stands close by, watching with admiration 
the perfection of the Lord’s dance. In the 
Chandrasekhara temple, the medallion shows 
also the bull behind Siva which is a regular 
feature in north Indian representations of 
dancing Siva, except in Bengal and, very occa- 
sionally, in Assam and Orissa, where he dances 
on the bull. 


Of the early Western Chalukya sculptures, a 
very important one is from the Kannada Rese- 
arch Institute Museum at Dharwar (Fig. 18). 
This is from Pattadakal and belongs to the time 
of Vikramaditya, who built the famous Viri- 
paksha temple. This Siva is six-armed. His jafas 
are arranged in a very natural way, and they 
almost seem to get animated and move like 
snakes on an anthill. The kapdla, on top, with 
the teeth prominent, seems merrily to enjoy 
the fun. The two main hands are in abhaya and 
karihasta. The abhaya, it may be noted, is not 
with the thumb apart, but touching the first 
finger, as if to indicate pataka. The sculptor is 
dance conscious. While the hands carrying the 
Sila and the uttariya are in khatakamukha, the 
third right hand is either in katyavalambita, as 
styled in the sculptor’s parlance, or somewhat 
approaches simhamukha. The third left hand is 
the most significant of all, as it is held in 
samdamsa, according to ndatya parlance, or 
chinmudra or vyadkhyana-mudra, according to 
Silpa terminology. Siva is moving on from 
either Jalita to chatura or vice versa. He 
is almost admonishing the zdfya termino- 
logy, and thus vyakhyanamudra is most 
suggestive from that point of view, as it 
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Fic. 18. Six-armed Siva dancing, early Western Chalukya, 
probably from Viruipaksha temple, 8th century A.D., 
Pattadakal, Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar. 


indicates that Siva is teaching, and, in this 
case, dance. 


Among the early Western Chalukya sculp- 
tures of Nataraja, the one most interesting to 
compare with the figure from Cave I at Badami 
is the carving from the Rawalpadi cave at 
Aihole. Here, Nataraja dances almost as in the 
Badami cave. It is impossible to believe that 
both these are almost of the same date and of 
the same school, as the details in workmanship 
and style are entirely different in both. But it is 
a definitely known fact that both the caves are 
Western Chalukya, though the figures in 
Rawalpadi cave are probably the creation of a 
peculiar minded Chalukyan craftsman, who 
was a genius in his own way, but different from 
the general norm of the school. The snakes are 
more alive and swing or sway with greater case 
and almost seem to live. The sculptor seems to 
revel in introducing a large number of snakes as 





Fic. 19. Siva on facade of Jambulingesvara temple, early Western 
Chalukya, 8th century A.D., Pattadakal. 


different types of ornaments for Siva. While at 
Badami, it is only a single snake, held up above 
the head with two of his upper hands, at Aihole, 
a snake is held exactly like this, and in addition, 
a very huge one is made to run across the chest, 
hand and shoulder, like the yajnopavita, to simu- 
late the heavy roll over the right arm in early 
Chalukya and Pallava sculptures. There 1s 
another snake evidently tied on the waist as a 
katisitra. The natural curvilinear contour of 
the snake and its tail almost resting on the 
upper garment, running over the thighs as a 
semi-circular loop, is indeed most interesting. 
Such a plethora of snake ornamentation is not 
often met with, even in the representation of 
Siva, whose jewel is a snake, on which account 
poets have referred to the nether world as the 
jewel box of Siva—bhishapeti bhuvanam adharam. 
The moon is also very prominently shown, at 
the top of the rather elongated cylindrical jafa- 
makuta, which-is so different from the natural, 
early type of jata arrangement at Badami. 
Even the halo is here somewhat conventiona- 
lised and is a ribbed siraschakra, rather than the 
large and pleasing oval-shaped halo at Badami. 


It appears like vikshiptakshiptakam, with the 
hands and legs reversed, as in a mirror. If the 
uppermost right hand and the lowermost left 





Fic. 20. Detail of Siva on fagade of Jambulingesvara temple, 
Pattadakal. 


hand are considered for this pose in relation to 
the position of the legs, it looks more like valvia. 
Flanking Siva are Ganesa and Skanda, both 
shown as youngsters. To the left of dancing 
Siva, Parvati is gazing at his dance, standing 
at ease. The Matrikas are shown on either side, 
some dancing and others gazing at Siva’s dance 
1 admiration. While Devi is wearing the apra- 
padina dress reaching down to her ankles, all 
the Matrikas, except four, are shown wearing 
ardhorukas or shorts for convenience in dance. 
Perched above, and almost between the high 
crowns of Matrikas, is dancing Bhringi, bare 
and skeleton-like. The bull, usually shown 
behind Siva, is absent here. 


The popularity of the Nataraja theme in 
Siva temples at Pattadakal may be easily seen 
‘4 the fact that in the Jambulinga temple, the 
facade shows Siva dancing beside the bull, 
with Devi to his left, watching his dance (Fig. 
19, 20). In the centre of the lintel of the Galga- 
nath temple, also at Pattadakal, there is a pro- 
minent figure of Siva dancing in the chatura 
pose, with four hands, the main ones in the 
normal abhaya and gajahasia, and the other two 
carrying the érisala and khatvanga. On a pillar 
of a dilapidated mandapa of one of the many 
temples at Pattadakal, there is again a pro- 
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minent panel depicting Siva’s 
dance in /alita, with Devi to his 
left. There is a regular musica] 
orchestra with the drdhva and 
ankya drum, played by Ganas. 
The spectators of the dance 
make an interesting composition. 


The Viripaksha temple at 
Pattadakal has exquisite car- 
vings, narrating various Puranic 
stories, like Indra’s approaches 
at Ahaly4, scenes from the 
Ramayana, Vishnupurana and so 
forth. On one of the pillars, 
above a long narration in carved 
panels of the story of Sirpanakha 
and Kharadiishana, there is a 
semi-circular panel depicting 
Siva’s dance, swaying his body, 
with his hands raised to hold the snake, and the 
legs crossed (Fig. 21). He has four arms, one of 
which holds the khatvaiga, and the other rests on 
the shoulder of Devi, who complacently watches 
the dance. With lifted leg and intelligently 
turned face, Nandi listens to the music and ap- 
preciates the dance. The musical orchestra is 
supplied by Ganas, one playing the flute, ano- 
ther the drdhva drum and a third sounding the 
cymbals. It is almost like parivritta, except that 
the legs are crossed and confirm a svastika. 


— | 


Yet another carving, from a pillar in the 
same temple, presents an elaborate dance scene 
(Fig. 22). Siva is eight-armed dancing in the 
reverse of the ardhamattalli. While for ardhamattalli 
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Fic. 21. Siva dancing swaying his bedy, on jrillar 
with  Sirpanakhd panel below it, 
Viriipaksha temple, early Western 

Chalukya, Pattadakal. 
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Fic. 22. Eight-armed Siva dancing in ardha- 
mattalli, with Parvat? watching, and 
kalaharhsas suggesting the loving pair of 
musical figures, Viripaksha temple, 

_ Pattadakal. 
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the definition is skhalitapasritau padau vamahastas 
cha rechitah, savyahastah katisthas syad ardhamattallt 
tat smritam, it is here the left hand on the waist 
and the right hand thrown up in zechita. The 
other right hands carry the khatvaniga and other 
indistinct attributes, while one of the hands to 
the left carries a vessel of fire, but more inte- 
resting is one of the arms that fondles the chin 
of Devi, who joyously sways towards Siva to 
accept his caressing. It is interesting that the 
loving sport of Siva and Parvati is reflected 
and suggestively made more pronounced in 
its meaning by a pair of seated swans, kala- 
hamsas, in the vicinity of Parvati, with their 
necks entwined lovingly. While Vidyadharas 
and Kinnara couples float in the air and ap- 
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Fic. 23. Siva dancing in irdhvajanu 
pose, early Western Chalukya, 
8th century A.D., Mallikarjuna 

temple, Pattadakal 


Fic. 24. Siva in chatura dancing on 
Apasmara, with bull behind, 
from ceiling, Papanatha temple, 
Pattadakal, Early Western 
Chalukya, 8th century A.D. 


proach Siva to watch his dance and even rishis, 
at a distance, admire his exposition, the music 
is supplied by Ganas, prominent among whom 
is the musician sounding the pot, a huge ghata. 


Yet another sculpture from the Mallikarjuna 
temple at Pattadakal represents Siva’s iirdhva- 
janu tandava (Fig. 23). Itis almosta jump up with 
the right leg bent andthe knee raised, as requir- 


ed in the description of the karana. Siva is ina 
jovial mood. In one of the four arms, the main 
right arm, there is a snake, which he is offering 
to Parvati jokingly, so that she could adorn 
herself with the jewel, specially as she is admi- 
ring her beauty in a mirror she holds in her 
hand. A Gana and Ganapati, to the right and 
left of Siva and Parvati respectively, appreciate 
this joke and witness the scene with a chuckle. 
What looks like a mouse, the vehicle of Ganesa 
himself, enjoys the fun and jumps at Parvati 
almost in the vein of the nursery rhyme ‘the 
cow jumped over the moon’. It can also be seen 
that Parvati is a little scared at a snake being 
brought so close to her and one cannot but be 
reminded of the verse, which talks of the in- 
congruity of the fearful snake, the jewel of Siva, 
in the vicinity of the delicate princess of the 
mountain kingdom. 


In the Papanatha temple at Pattadakal, 
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there is a carving on the ceiling, representing 
Siva’s dance in chatura on Apasmara, with the 
bull behind him. He has four arms, two in the 
normal abhaya and gajahasta, the other carrying 
the trifila and snake. Even Devi stands in 
perfect poise, with her left hand in khataka- 
mukha, the right resting on the waist, the right 
leg crossed against the left in such a manner 
that even her sthana is more charming than a 
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movement in dance: npittad asyas 
sthitam atitarém kantam ryvaya- 
tardham (Fig. 24). 


There are musical figures on 
either side, one playing the gha/a, 
yet another the flute, and the 
third the cymbals, all of them 
Ganas. 


Another charming dance of 
Siva, in the pose chatura on 
Apasmara with the bull behind 
him, represents the divine dancer 
with eight arms. The khatvanga, 
trisila, naga and other attributes 
are clearly shown. The right 
hand, instead of being in abhaya, 
is in ahityavarada, while the main 
left is in gajahasta. Devi stands 
gracefully, with the right hand 
in khatakémukha, and the left in 
lola. While musical Ganas are shown around 
him on the ground, near his feet on either side, 
the Dikpalas, Indra, Agni, Varuna, Kubera 
and others are shown almost surrounding him. 
This is an exceedingly interesting sculpture and 
leads us on to the concept of Siva, as one of the 
eight lords of the quarters, inspiring the 
Dikpalas themselves to dance. It is here only an 
interest in dance that they evince and gaze at 
the supreme dancer as he performs. There are 
Kakatiya sculptures of later date which 
present individually each Dikpala engaged in 
dance. 


In the Jambulingesvara temple, also, at 
Pattadakal, the theme of Nataraja, dancing in 
chatura, is portrayed in an arched kidu, crowned 
by Simhamukha. Siva is dancing not on Apas- 
mara but on the ground, with Nandi behind 
him and Devi to his left. He is six-armed and 
carries the axe, snake and drum, with one of 
his left hands on the shoulders of Devi in loving 
embrace; the main hands are in dhiyavarada 
and karthasta. 


In the Huchiappa temple at Aihole, there 1s 
a very significant representation of Siva’s dance 
(Fig. 25). He is shown eight-armed and dancing 
almost in rechita nikuttita. Instead of the right 
hand being in rechita, itis the left hand here. It 
is almost the reverse picture of rechita nikutiita, 
though it is correctly the right leg that is 
nikuttita. It almost answers the description: 
rechito dakshino hastah padas savyo mkuttitah dola 
chaiva bhaved vamah tad rechitanikkuttitam. 
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Fic. 25. Eight- 





armed Siva dancing in rechita nikuttita, early Western Chdlukya, 
Huchiappa temple, Aihole. 


As there are innumerable arms, with one of 
the right arms in rechita, while one to the left 
is in dola, we could even consider it a complete 
and correct representation of rechila nikuttita. 
He carries the drum in one of his right hands, a 
snake, the khatvdiga and a pasa in two of his left 
hands, while one rests on his hip. There 1s 
Apasmara shown below his feet, both of which 
rest on his back as they tread on them. Bhringi, 
the very appearance of a skeleton, is also seated 
enjoying the dance. A Gana is sounding the 
airdhvaka drum. Gane§a is jumping in the air 
in glee. Towards the left of Siva stands Parvati 
looking on and admiring the dance of the 
Lord. On her hip, there is Skanda, who, as a 
baby in arms, is absorbed in his juvenile revelry, 
unaware of the glory of the dance of his father. 
Parvati’s hand rests on the head of a vamanika, 
a dwarf attendant of hers, whose face, with 
mouth wide open, again expresses wonder. 
Another Gana is towards the extreme left, 
probably also handling a drum. 


From the Viripaksha temple at Pattadakal, 
there is a sculpture of eight-armed Siva dancing 
in lalita, on a large-sized dwarf Apasmara. In 
one of his right arms is the drum and in another 
a snake, that swirls about with raised hood and 
frightens spectators. There is a fire in another 
right hand, while yet another is in alapadma 
or wonder. Siva’s face itself suggests wonder. 
The front top right and left hands are both in 
samdamsa, suggesting that he is the supreme 
dancer, lord of ndtyaveda, the science of natya. 
In one of the left hands is a vessel, full of fire. 
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early Western Chalukya, 8th century A.D., Virtipaksha temple, 
Pattadakal. 


Fic. 26. Four-armed Siva dancing on Apasmara carrying nandidhvaja, 


The large kinkini bells on the legs suggest the 
rhythm of his dance. 


In the Viripaksha temple there is another 
lovely image of Siva, four-armed, dancing on 
Apasmara in ardhvajanu. Apart from his normal 
hands in abhaya and gajahasta, there is the drum 
and Nandidhvaja in the others. Sivaganas play 
musical instruments, one the ghafa and the 
other the flute. Above Siva, there are Vidya- 
dhara couples and Gandharvas, fluttering and 


watching with great enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation (Fig. 26). 


The group of temples at Alampir provides 
some of the finest Chalukya examples of the 
early phase. In the Papanasini temple is an 
eight-armed Siva dancing in Jalita. In the place 
of the snake, that is held taut by the upraised 
hands near the head, there is a thick roll of 
flower garland. The drum and Sala are held in 
arms to the right, but the last one is stretched 
across the chest in gajahasta attitude. The main 
left arm is in the samdamsa, while the other two 
hold a book and a snake. This is interesting, as 
the hand in samdamsa and the book in his hand 
suggest natyaveda, the science of ndlya itself, of 
which he is the master. Two Ganas on either 
side play one a ghata and the other the cymbals. 


Another sculpture from the Virabhadra 
temple at the same place represents eight- 
armed Siva dancing in J/alita. The main arms 
are samdamsa and gajahasta while one of the left 
arms is lovingly placed on the shoulder of 
Parvati who is standing close to him in deep 
appreciation of his magnificent dance. A Gana 
is playing the ghafa. This is very much in the 
tradition of the Pattadakal sculptures. 


Another sculpture, also from the museum, is 
from a ceiling. The Chalukyan tradition has 
been to show Nataraja in the centre of the 
ceiling and the Dikpalas all around. This Siva 
has four arms. In contrast to the normal mode, 
‘t is here the right hand represented in gaja- 
hasta, the left hand being in samdamsa, tor 
suggesting Siva as the teacher of dance. The 
other two hands carry the érisula and the snake. 
He dances on a lotus in the Jalita pose. There 
are two Ganas on either side, one playing the 
ardhva drum, the other sounding the flute. I'wo 
Vidyadharas are shown flying above, in adora- 
tion, and flank Siva. There is another in the 
Alampir Museum representing the same 
theme, in almost exactly the same way, except 
that of the two Ganas, one is banging large 
cymbals. The Vidyadharas are also present. 
This is also from the ceiling. 


The Alampar group of temples represents 
exquisite early Chalukyan workmanship of the 
Pattadakal type. In a small temple as we 
enter, the Taraka Brahma as it is known, the 
left jamb of the doorway of the cell has at the 
bottom a representation of Devi dancing to 
the sound of the orchestra around her, in- 
cluding the flute, the drum and the cymbals. 
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Fic. 27. Gatgddhara as dancer receiving Ganga on his locks, early Western 
Chalukya, 8th century A.D., from Caruda temple, Alampir. 


The importance of the Nataraja theme in 
Chalukyan sculpture would be at once clear 
from the fact that it is very often represented 
on the facade of the vimana on the sukhanasa. 
Here also on the front facade of the vimana, 
there is a large, but unfortunately worn, sculp- 
ture of Nataraja. A similar figure on the facade 
of the vimana can also be seen in the Vira 
Brahma temple. Nataraja is there in the com- 
pany of Devi and musicians forming the 
orchestra. 


In the next temple, known as Svarga 
Brahma, there is a peculiar sixteen-armed 
sculpture of Siva, pausing after a course of 
dance. The main interest in this piece is that 
this is Gangadhara, which is very clear from 
the fact that Bhagiratha is shown performing 
penance; but that this is also Siva dancing is 
clear from the dancing figures like Bhringi, 
Devi to the left watching the dance, Siva 
having his right leg on Apasmara, and the bull 
behind Bhringi, also watching his master’s 
movements. Though the hands are broken, 
there is yet the veil held in one of the hands to 
the left, in the attitude of Siva removing the 
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veil of illusion (Maya), which is another impor- 
tant characteristic of the dancing Lord in the 
Chialukyan territory. The explanation for this 
lies in the fact that Siva does not merely 
dance, but dances to represent a theme, 
and that theme here is his _ presentation 
of the Gangadhara aspect, how Siva received 
Ganga on his locks, acceding to the prayer of 
Bhagiratha. This is a very interesting sculpture, 
as it interprets one iconographic theme through 
another, the dancer interpreting the humbling 
of the pride of Ganga, by receiving her on the 
locks. 


There is yet another representation of Siva 
dancing to show his Gangadhara aspect from 
the Garuda Brahmi temple (Fig. 27). This is 
almost like the other, and very interesting by 
the fact that it confirms this tradition of re- 
presentation. There are musical Ganas here 
and dancing Bhringi, apart from Bhagiratha, 
and the dwarf Apasmara, mutilated, on whose 
back he rests his leg. The Gangadhara aspect 
is also very clear by the stream shown flowing 
with the fish running about in it. 


Yet another sculpture from Svarga Brahma 
temple shows Siva dancing, not purely as a 
dancer, but as a victor over the Tripuras, 
dancing on the chariot itself. Siva is eight- 
armed; the legs are unfortunately broken; he 
is in the Glidhanritta pose, with his hands in the 
attitude of fight, one pulling out the arrow 
from the quiver, another holding the snake, a 
third the khatvdiga, the fourth pulling the string 
of the bow up to the ear: akarnakrishta jyd. In 





Fic. 28. Siva in the lalita pose from the facade of the Svarga 
temple, early Western Chdlukya, 8th century A.D., 
lampir. 
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Fic. 29. Siva in lalita pose, from the fagade of Svarga temple, Alampir. 


this tumultuous situation Brahma is unable to 
sit and is shown standing up. Even the horses 
are prancing. 


In the Svarga Brahma temple, there 1s ano- 
ther beautiful but unfortunately mutilated, 
sixteen-armed figure of Siva dancing, in the 
lalita pose. Devi 1s in a contemplative mood, 
with her right hand in the attitude of keeping 
count of the rhythmic movement in consonance 
with the music that is provided. Probably, she 
herself is singing, and there is literary evidence 





Fic. 30. Siva dancing in lalita pose, from fagade of Ramalingesvara temple, early 
Western Chalukya, 8th century A.D., Satyavolu, 


of the fact that Devi sings as Siva dances. The 
other dancers here, who enthusiastically join 
the Mahinata, or the great dancer, in the ex- 
position of great themes, are Ganesa and 
Bhringi, Nandi from behind Nataraja. There 
are musical Ganas to the right, one sounding a 
pair of ardhva drums, another blowing the flute 
and a third sounding the cymbals. Unfortuna- 
tely the arms as well as the legs of Siva are 
badly mutilated. Nevertheless, it is an excee- 
dingly fine image of dancing Siva in the early 
Western Chalukyan tradition. 

The facade of the Svarga Brahma 
temple has a very beautiful eight-armed 
Nataraja dancing in lalita, with main 
right and left hands in dandahasta and 
samdamga_ respectively, two hands 
carrying the snake and axe and two 
in tripataka (Fig. 28, 29). A Gana on 
each side sounds the flute and the 
ardhua drum. The sacred thread is 
composed of pearls, muktayajnopavita. 


One of the finest sculptures from 
Alampir is now in the local museum, 
which shows Siva, eight-armed, dancing 
on the Dwarf Apasmara, whose face 
beams with a smile in spite of the 
vigorous tread of the feet of Siva on his 
back. The right hand of Siva is in 
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Fic. 31. The finest example of eight-armed Nataraja dancing on Ap 
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Fic. 32. Eight-armed Siva dancing in lalita, early Western Chalukya, 
Sangamesvara temple, Kundavell. 


Fic. 33, Siva dancing with Kali from ceiling, early 
Western Chalukya, 8th century A.D., 
Sangamesvara temple. 


Ghiiyavarada or samdamSa, symbolic of teaching, 
the left in gajahasta. The rest of the arms to 
the right carry the drum, the skull-cap and 
the axe, while the other arms to the left carry 
the trifala, snake and fire. The musical Ganas 
flanking Siva play one the flute and the other 
the ardhva drum (Fig. 31). 


The usual mode of representing Nataraja in 
a medallion on the facade of the vimana top in 
Chalukyan temples is seen in another excellent 
carving from the Ramalingesvara temple at 
Satyavolu near Kurnool. It is an eight-armed 
Siva, dancing in Jalita with one of the right 
hands in dandahasta, the corresponding left in 
ahiyavarada. The other hands hold a nandidhvaja 
witha banner fluttering, the axe and snake, and 
indicate tarjani and vyakhyana mudra. There is 
musical accompaniment (Fig. 30). 


An early Western Chalukyan Nataraja, of 
the same time as those of Alampir and Satya- 
volu, is Siva with fourteen arms dancing in 
lalita, from the Sangamesvara temple at Kunda- 
veli (Fig. 32). Here there is vigorous action, de- 
picted in consonance with deep musical reso- 
nance of the triple drum. Two-armed Ganesa, 
to the left in the early style, almost silent in 
appreciation, lifts his right leg in involuntary 
sympathetic consonance with the rhythmic 
movement of his father. Atiriktanga Bhairava 
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Fic. 34. Eight-armed Siva dancing in lalita from south niche of temple, early Western 


Chalukya, 8th century A.D., Sangamesvara temple. 


in peculiar challenging pose, between the legs, 
looks very interesting. 


The niche behind a small projecting mandapa 
to the south of the Sangamesvara temple 
has an exquisite dancing figure of Nataraja 
with eight arms (Fig. 34). He is shown in 
the lalita pose, with the main right hand and 
the left in gajahasta and samdamSa respectively, 
the uppermost two hands holding a thick roll 
of flower garland almost taut, the other two 
right hands carrying the drum and trident, the 
left ones carrying a snake and in tripataka. 
The face is charming in its smile, udarabandha, 
the ananta armlet, the katisiitra, the jatémakuta, 
the patra- and simhakundalas on his ear lobes, 


all adding to the grace of this delicately 
fashioned sculpture. 


On the ceiling, Siva is equally beautifully 
carved (Fig. 33) dancing in another moment 
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of the same /alita mode, the legs 
almost crossing, this time one of 
the hands fondling Devi, standing 
to his left, gazing at his dexterity in 
the movement of the limbs in dance, 
as he excels Kali, whose moment 
of stance in chatura is portrayed 
to the left of the Lord of dance. In 
between, skeleton-like Bhringi raises 
one of his bent legs in ardhvajanu. 
Further to the right are Brahma, 
Vishnu and others watching the 
great performance. At the feet of 
the dancers are a pair of flutists, a 
drummer and a player on cymbals. 
The ceiling is an elaborate one with 
fluttering celestials and Dikpalas. 
This is indeed a triumph of the 
early Chalukya sculptor in this 
chosen theme in art. 


Eastern Chalukya 

The traditions of the homeland 
were carried to Vengi, when 
Kubjavishnuvardhana and _ his 
immediate successors came to rule 
the newly acquired _ territory, 
through the victory of Pulakesin, 
the great Western Chialukya king 
from Badami. Close contact with 
the Kalinga area, that was for quite 
a long time practically under the 
protection of the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas, brought a fresh and charming 
stream of art traditions to 
enrich the main current of art of 
the Vengi territory. This enriched the general 
scheme and the colour of the school. Eastern 
Chalukya art is thus a store-house of blended 
traditions. Still, it is southern traditions that 
predominated. 


The Eastern Chalukyas have left a number of 
monuments, though several are ruined and lost. 
In Biccavol village near Rajahmundry, there 
are important Eastern Chalukya temples, 
which throw great light on this little known 
phase of art. 


The Nataraja image, in a niche to the back 
of the temple in the field, is a striking one, re- 
presenting the deity dancing in the chatura pose 
(Fig. 35). Though this dance pose is in common 
with similar figures from the north, it, however, 
comes closer to the southern tradition in the 
number of arms which is only four. He, how- 
ever, carries here the drum in one hand, the 
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fala in another, while the gajahasta is also pre- 
sent. In asimilar sculpture, also from Biccavolu, 
and probably from a niche in a similar temple, 
and now preserved in the Madras Museum, the 
same feature is observed (Fig. 36). He dances in 
ihe chatura pose, carries the drum and the sala with 
his upper left hand in gajahasta. His face beams 
with a smile, and there are short jatas from his 
jatamakuta, radiating all around, as a decora- 
tion for the halo. This is unfortunately a broken 
figure, but the characteristic simplicity of this 
school is evident in the carving. The necklace, 
the bracelets, armlets, ear-rings are all very 
simple and inobtrusive. Of this sculpture, the 
most important feature is the presence of the 
irdhvalinga for Siva. This is a feature which is 
usual in the representations of Siva from 
Bengal, Orissa and elsewhere. In the famous 
Ardhanarigévara of the Dacca Museum, the 
Siva half shows the ardhvalinga. In the case of 
Haragauris of the Pala period, irdhvalinga is a 
clear characteristic of Siva. The antiquity of 
this tradition can be studied from a very early 
inscribed sculpture of Haragauri from Kau- 
ambi, belonging to the transition period from 
Kushana to Gupta, where this ar lhvalinga aspect 
is as prominent as the viriipaksha ; and the third 
eye is not across the forehead but along it the 
whole length. Yet another factor is that Siva 
is here carrying a Sala, instead of an axe and 
deer, which is a special characteristic of the 
south. The sala bemg more associated with the 
north, there is thus a happy blend of northern 


Fic. 35. Natardja in temple niche in a 
field near the village, Eastern 
Chalukya, [0th century A.D.., 

Biccavolu. 


Fic. 36. Natardja, early Eastern 
Chalukya, 10th century A.D., 
Biccavolu, Madras Museum. 
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Fic. 37. Pallava cave with Natardja sculpted on a pillar, Pallava, early 7th century A.D., Siyamangalam, 


and southern elements. These two are probably 
the only representations of dancing Siva of the 
Eastern Chalukya school. 


That dance and music were very popular, 
and that dance themes were freely chosen by the 
sculptor, can be easily understood from the 
exquisite carvings depicting musical groups, 
from the Jamidoddi at Bezwada. Both classical 
and folk group dance, like danda-rasa, is repre- 
sented in the sculpture from the Mallesvara 
temple at Bezwada. The Biccavolu group of 
temples, which belong to the time of Gunaga 
Vijayaditya, i.e. ninth century, represent the 
deity of music and dance, Siva as Nataraja, in 
their niches. 


Pallava 
Even earlier than the carving on the Dharma- 
rajaratha is the panel of Siva dancing, from one 
of the heavy cubical pilasters of the Pallava 
cave temple at Siyamangalam (Fig. 37, 38). This 
is probably the earliest representation of Siva 
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dancing in the bhujanganchita. Though the right 
hand is in abhaya, the left is thrown across the 
chest in gajahasta fashion, the other right hand 
carries a bowl of fire, while the fourth holds the 
axe. The jaia whirls all around. The moon is 
very prominent on the jafd, but in a very un- 
conventional way. Siva has heavy anklets on 
the feet, to suggest the rhythm of tala. Of the 
flanking Sivaganas, one plays the ardhva drum, 
while the other sounds the cymbals. The most 
interesting, however, is the snake that has coiled 
itself with the hood raised, listening to the 
sweet strains of music. Apasmfra is absent at 
this stage, though he appears at Mahabali- 


puram. 


There are four or five significant sculptures 
on the Dharmarajaratha, which have to be 
studied carefully to understand the effect of 
dance tradition on the mind of the sculptor. 
Siva dances on Apasmiara, holding the axe in 
one of the right arms, while the other is held in 
alapadma to suggest wonder; of the arms to the 


Fic. 38. Siva dancing in bhujangatrasita, from pillar in a cave, 


left, one is in abhaya, while the other is in the 
ardhachandra or pataka. He dances vigorously on 
Apasmara, shown larger in size than usual. 
This is the moment before his lifting up his leg 
to make it ardhvajanu (Fig. 39). 


_There is a Vinadhara (Fig. 40) with theprin- 
cipal hands holding the vind, while the others su- 
ggest tripataka and mrigasirsha, natyahastas which 
connect dance with music. There is another, 
where Siva holds the vind with the legs crossed, 
one hand holding the damaru and the other rest- 





Piensa! 


“Pallava, early _7th century A.D., Siyamangalam, 


ing on a Gana’s head (Fig. 41). The jatabhara, 
which this Vinadakshinamtrti wears as the 
arrangement of his hair, as well as the crossing 
of the legs, and the damaru, as the drum in the 
orchestra, suggest that he is the lord of music 
and the orchestra as well as of dance. It is 
interesting that the Gana listens and practises 
the step in Kufchita fashion. 


This preceptorship of Siva is made more 
explicit in two other sculptures in the vicinity. 
One is a Siva with his legs crossed, standing as 
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Fic. 39. Siva dancing on Apasmara on vimana, Pallava, 7th century A.D., Dharmardjaratha, Mahabalipuram. 


usual for Vrishabhantika or Vrishabhavahana- 
miurti, instructing Nandi on the principles of 
natya. This is suggested by the bent head of 
Nandi, listening with great devotion and atten- 
tion. Siva’s face itself is turned towards Nandi. 
The drum in his other right arm and the fri- 
pataka of the left hand suggest nritta and abhi- 
nayd, svara and sahitya in dance. It is noteworthy 
that here also Siva wears vastra yajfopavita as 
normally the teacher, ie. Dakshinamirti, 
should. The hair is arranged in jatabhara 
(p. 97, Fig. 6,7). 


In another panel, again wearing the jata- 
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bhara, but this time holding the sa/a and parasu, 
Siva, with one of his hands in sardamsa, the 
same as chinmudra, teaches. His hair is in jata- 
bhara as the teacher Dakshinamirti. He 1s 
teaching Tandu, the essence of ¢andava. The 
various chari and rechita movements of the foot, 
the karanas with the ndtya hastas and pataka and 
others are watched by him, as Tandu practises 
in his presence. The up-raised left foot is here 
significant. Tandu wears the jafaé as a rishi 
should. He does not wear the beard as the 
great teachers are preferably young. According 
to the Upanishadic saying it is—yuvd syad sadhu 
yuvadhyapakah. This is apparently an epitomy 
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Fic. 40. Siva as Vinddhara on vimana, 7th century A.D., Pa 


of the story of Siva teaching Nandi and Tandu 
(p. 116, Fig. 14,15). : 


Abhinavagupta, in his commentary Abhi- 
navabharati on the Natyasastra, menuons Tandu 
and Bharata as sages—tandubharatau muniva- 
chakau; and Tandu is shown here as a sage. 
These sculptures are of the seventh century. 


In this context, it is not clear whether in 
another panel here, the young sage listening to 
Siva, who affectionately has a hand on his 
shoulder, is Chandesa, whom Siva blesses 1n 
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llava, D'iarmarajaratha, Mahabalipuram. 


the Chandesanugraha form, or Bharata ini- 
tiated into natyaveda by Siva himself. 


In the eighth century temple of Siva, named 
after the king Rajasirnhesvara, there is a series 
of sculptures of which quite a large number = 
representations of Siva’s dance. One of them 1s 
sn the ardhvajanu pose (Fig. 42). The principal 
hands and the disposition of the legs suggest the 
normal ardhvajanu of any dancer, while among 
the additional hands, there is one in rechita 
extended upwards, another 1s anchita, while the 
third is almost approaching katistha (the hand 
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Fic. 41. Siva as Vinadhara on first tier of vimana, Dharmardjaratha, Pallava, mid 7th century A.D., Mahabalipuram. 


known as nitamba in motion of vichita). Since 
Siva has eight arms here, he is holding a Naga 
in two of his hands as is usual in other north 
Indian sculptures. The naga has an umbrella of 
hoods around his head. Here, this mighty snake 
who is a Nagaraja, is shown in therianthro- 
pomorphic form, the human part of it showing 
a devout figure with hands in afjali, the snake 
hoods over the head announcing him a mighty 
snake, like Sesha or Takshaka. The main hands 
of Siva in karihasta and abhaya are characteristic 
of his protection and grace. Close to him stands 
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Parvati, enjoying a look at the dance. At his 
foot, there is a dwarf gana, dancing in great 
glee. 


In another niche, Siva’s dance is in alidha 
(Fig. 43). Though generally Siva in dlidha 1s 
shown almost always standing, in all Pallava 
representations of the Rdajasimha period, 
Tripurantaka Siva’s dance in the dlidha pose 1s 
almost sitting like this. The legs are nearly as in 
kufichta, though the hands show the gajahasta, 
one thrown up in vechita, and another suggesting 





Fic. 42. Siva dancing in irdhvajanu, late 7th century A.D., 
Pallava, Kaildsa temple, Kaitchipuram. 


Fic. 43. Siva dancing in alidha, mid 7th century A.D., Pallava, 
Kailasanatha temple, Kaiichipuram. 





Fic. 44. Siva dancing in irdhvajanu, late 7th century A.D., Pallava, 
Kaildsandtha temple, Kafichipuram. 


pataka. In another panel, multi-armed Siva is 
presented in the regular alidha position, with 
his hands in different positions, including the 
gajahasta, ardhachandra, khatakamukha, ardhapataka 
and so forth. Dancing and watching Sivaganas 
are at his feet. 


In another niche Siva is shown with only 
four hands dancing in drdhvajanu on Apasmara 
(Fig. 44), holding the ¢risila and pasa, with a 
hand in sichi and the other in alapadma. Siichi is 
to terrify and alapadma is to suggest the wonder 
of his triumph. There is a forceful laughter ex- 

ressed in his face, recalling Kalidasa’s remark: 
rasibhutah pratidinam 1a tryambakasyattahasah. 
Apasmara 1s unusually large in size. 


Yet another niche presents Siva dancing in 
the Jalatatilaka pose, with two of his hands in 
abhaya andone in ardhapataka, while the rest carry 
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Fic. 45. Siva dancing in lalatatilaka pose, Pallava, late 7th century A.D., Kaildsanatha temple, 
Kafichipuram, 


attributes (Fig. 45). To his left is Nandikesvara, 
dancing with the legs crossed in pddasvastika, 
in a stance approaching Jalita. A Sivagana is 
also dancing to the right. The lower portion is 
very much worn, and unfortunately, the flutist 
and other musicians in the panel below are 
nearly lost. In small niches flanking the prin- 
cipal figure of dancing Siva, there are Brahma 
to the right and Vishnu to the left, in the com- 
pany of other gods, watching and appreciating 
Siva’s tandava. 


The dlidhanyitta of Siva in seated formis repea- 
ted in another niche (Fig. 46). His right hand 
across the chest is in karihasta, while the main 
left is raised up to touch the top of his jata- 
makuta. His hands hold a drum, ¢risala, the 
parasu and khatvanga, while the three free hands 
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are in ardhachandra, or abhaya, simhakarna and 
ardhapataka. He dances on a padmasana, while 
below in a niche, three Sivaganas are delinea- 
ted like cherubs, joyously dancing. In the 
smaller niches on either side, flanking the main 
figure, there are the musicians, the flutist 
Gana, the Ganasounding the cymbals at the foot 
of NandikeSvara or Tandu playing the ardhva- 
mridanga. From behind, there are more of 
Sivaganas watching the dance. In the niche to 
the left, Nandi is seated at ease listening to the 
music, while Parvati stands in elegant pose, 
with her face turned towards Siva, watching his 
magnificent dance. Close to her are her mates. 


Lalatatilaka is found again carved in another 
niche (Fig. 47). Siva is ten-armed with his right 
leg thrown up. His main right arm is in abhaya 
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Fic. 46. Siva dancing in alidha, late 7th century A.D., Ka 


while the main left is raised up to touch his 
crest. He carries attributes like the multi- 
hooded snake, trident, noose, axe and drum. 
One of his right arms is in abhaya while the cor- 
responding left hand is in vsmaya. Another is 
in ardhachandra. A Gana at his feet to the right 
plays a ghata (pot-drum), while another to the 
left sounds the flute. The yajmopavila, composed 
of pearls, and with long tassels trailing grace- 
fully down below his knee, runs over his right 
arm in true Pallava fashion. Dev! gracefully 
stands to Siva’s left admiring his dance. 
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ildsandtha temple, Kafichipuram. 


In another niche, the musical eminence of 
Siva, as already illustrated in Mahabalipuram, 
is repeated in a Vinadhara form (Fig. 48). 
Siva plays the vina held against his chest and 


shoulder. Siva himself is lost in the ecstacy of 


music, to which the Ganas to his left respond 
with enthusiastic sway of their body in dance. 


In the inner cell to the right of the entrance, 
there is a niche on the wall showing the dance 
of Siva in the lalatatilaka mode. ‘The central 
large niche represents Siva, his right foot lifted 
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Fic. 47. Siva dancing in lalatatilaka, Pallava, 7th century A.D.., 
Kaildsanatha temple, Adfichipuram. 


up, almost touched by the raised left hand, the 
corresponding right hand being in abAaya. The 
other two hands to the right hold the drum 
and a staff, while of the others to the left, one 
is in siicht while the other carries the flame. 
In the smaller niches flanking the main one, 
there are Brahma and Vishnu adoring the 
dancing Lord. 


The only Pallava painting that we know, 
representing Siva’s dance, is an almost obli- 
terated mural in an outer cell of the Siva temple 
at Panamalai (Fig. 49). Itis a group, Siva danc- 
ingand Devi watching the dance. It should 
have beena very beautiful painting when intact. 
Devi is better preserved than Siva, though the 
damage here is also not inconsiderable. Devi 
stands at ease with her weight on the right leg, 
the left bent and resting against a support (Fig. 
50, 72). Her right hand is almost resting on her 
shoulder, adjusting her braid decked with 
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Fic. 48. Siva as Vinddhara inspiring Ganas to dance to his tune, Pallava, 
late 7th century A.D., Kaildsandtha temple, Kaiichipuram. 


flowers, along with which is a makuta, gracefully 
fashioned in the Pallava mode. The pattern 
of the garment of Devi recalls similar painting 
from the Kailasanatha temple at Kajichi- 
puram, which is also Pallava. An umbrella 
is also held over her. The Ganas and 
other attendants, who should have been 
shown around the principal figures, are now 
lost. 


The dancing Siva is multi-armed. He has a 
right arm in gajahasta and other arms in 
different attitudes, one of them thrown up. 
Unfortunately, most of the figure is lost and 
indistinct. The right hand in karthasta 1s 
possibly in different karanas, like afchita and 
lalita. Since the painting is not well preserved 
and the legs are lost, it is too much to infer what 
karana it could have been, though in all pro- 
bability it is a@rdhvatandava, but what little 
remains suggests how beautifully the painter 
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Fic. 49. The faint outline of multi-armed Siva dancing in lala 


has succeeded in portraying the movement of 
human form. 


The Kalantaka image in the Kailasanatha 
temple follows the type of dancing Siva and 
creates a tradition later followed in representa- 
tions of this form at Kodumbalur, Tanjavur, 
Gangaikondacholapuram and other places. In 
this case it is nearer ardhvajanu than any other. 
Kala, who is shown fallen at Siva’s feet and 
almost trampled, is very much like a large- 


tatilaka from small side shrine of Siva temple, Pallava, 7th century A.D., 
Panamalai. 


sized Apasmara. Siva is multi-armed, but the 
one significant hand here shows tarjani, and 
that determines the figure of Kalantaka 
(Fig. 51). 


Among the late Pallava temples, in the 
Kaildsanatha temple from Tiruppattur in the 
Tiruchirapalli district, is a fine Nataraja in 
action, dancing in the /alita pose. Siva is eight- 
armed, carries the goad, small drum and the 
trident. All of his hands are ardhapataka, one in 
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Fic. 50. Painting of Devi under umbrella standing watching Siva’s dance, Pallava, late 7th century A.D., Panamalai. 


vismaya and another in dandahasta. His face, bent to form drdhvajanu. In this case, as in the 
thrown up, suggests his ecstasy in dance. He is Nallir Nataraja, Apasmara is shown facing the 
flanked by musical Ganas. spectator. While Apasmiara here looks crushed, 


he bears lightly the weight of the dancing Siva 

The most important bronze of the Pallava in the Nallir bronze. The moulding of the ja/as, 
period, representing Siva dancing, is undoub- including the few simple ones shown hanging 
tedly the small one from Kiram depicting Siva about the shoulders and the back, the simple 
dancing in the ardhvajanu pose (Fig. 52). This lotus-shaped Siraschakra and the waist loops, all 


Nataraja is four-armed, carries the drum and bespeak an early date for this Pallava image. 
the snake, the other two hands being in 

karthasta and abhaya. The left foot is raised and The other one from Nallir (Fig. 53) is alsoa 
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Fic. 51. Siva dancing as Kalantaka, Pallava, late 7th century A.D., 
Kaildsanatha temple, Kaiichipuram. 


very important one. Siva dances here against a 
prabha of flames. There are eight arms provided 
for Nataraja here and he carries various attri- 
butes, including the fire, drum and a three- 
hooded snake, exquisitely moulded, and in 
every way it is a very graceful piece. The 
simple arrangement of the jatas, the Straschakra 
and the hanging jafas to the back, all indicate 
an early date. 


An early image of great beauty, from the 
Virtipakshisvara temple in Kilakkadu from 
Papanasam taluq, represents Siva’s dance in 
ardharechita (Fig. 54). It is a unique example of 
this type. The left hand is raised in glee in 
rechita and the right hand, which had been in 
siichimukha, has just the pointing finger approa- 
ching the thumb, to almost create samdamsa, 
calling attention to the aspect of Siva as the 
supreme master of the great science of nalya. 
The dwarf here, as in the case of another 


uncommon sculpture in metal from Nallir, 
represents Apasmara sitting up and suppor- 
ting the dance figure on his lifted up hands 
and head in true caryatid form. This is 
indeed a remarkable masterpiece. On the 
back of this, the jafas represent the early 
type with all other associated traits as we know 
from other important examples. The _yajrio- 
pavita flowing over the right arm and the special 
clasp, the simple necklace, the ananta armlet, 
as well as the oval face and the peculiar 
arrangement of the jafas, all bespeak the 
Pallava date of this image, which has the 
contours composing the form in true Pallava 
fashion. 


Early Pandya 

In the cave temple at Tirumalaipuram 
(Fig. 55), which is among the earliest of its 
kind in the Pandyan era, the main wall has 
three niches, in one of which is shown Nataraja 
dancing in the chatura pose, with his head 
slightly tilted to the left, in the direction of his 
uplifted upper left hand. His upper right 
hand holds the damaru, while the other right 
hand is in the mrigasirsha attitude, with his 
legs slightly bent, and body in motion, which 
suggests ardhamatiallt Karana. The heavy waist 
loop, yajfopavita, the armlets, the necklace, 
the heavy patra-kundala eat-rings, udarabandha 
and the elaborate arrangement of the jafas, 
with double makara decoration, all recall 
Pallava figures of Siva. He is flanked by two 
dwarf Ganas, one of whom plays a chandala- 
vallaki, a primitive musical instrument, though 
somewhat resembling the vina. 


At Tiruppararhkunram, in the vicinity of 
Madurai, is another Pandyan cave, where, in 
two panels, flanked by pilasters, there is a 
fine carving of Siva dancing in one panel (Fig. 
57), while in the other (Fig. 56), there is the 
orchestra to keep time, and Parvati, Nandi, 
Sivaganas and other Devas watch the dance. 
$a is shown dancing on the back of the 
dwarf Apasmara, who groans under his 
weight. Siva has only four hands, not the 
bhujataruvana (a forest of arms), as in northern 
sculptures. The right hand of Siva, usually 
in abhaya, is here in ahiiyavarada, and the 
left is in karihasta. In the other hands, he 
holds the fire and a long staff with a bull on 
top, his well-known vrishabhadhvaja. While the 
bull on the staff at Pattadakal 1s seated, here 
it is a standing one. His jafas are elaborately 
dressed in an imposing makufa. There are heavy 
ear-rings on the lobes. The necklace, armlets, 
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Fic. 52. Siva dancing in irdhvajanu, Pallava, early 9th century A.D., Kiram, Madras Museum. 


yajnopavita and katisitra are all in the early 
style. There is a central tassel, apart from 
the loop on the waist. The ornaments on his 
feet suggest niipurasifjita, resounding anklets 
in dance. 


In the adjacent panel, in continuation of 
this dance scene 1s depicted a drummer, playing 
the iirdhvaka drum. This is obviously Nandi or 
Tandu. The large jatabhdra composed of rin- 
glets, resting on both shoulders with the coronet 
above, and the general disposition of ornaments 
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like the patrakundala, yajnopavita, keyuras, suggest 
similar treatment of Dzarapalas in other early 
cave temples. One of them is Nandi. Seated 
close to him are two dwarf Siva-ganas, ie 
playing the flute and the other keeping time. 
There are other ganas peeping from behind the 
central pilasters, their hands clasped in adora- 
tion. Calm and quiet stands the bull Nandi 
in rapt attention, for is it not said that even 
animals and children and even a serpent 
appreciate music: pasurvetti Sisurvetti vetti gana- 
rasam phani ? 
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Fic. 53, Multi-armed Siva dancing on Apasmara, i 


Parvati watches the dance of her lord in 
admiration, resting her hand on the head of 
her dwarf attendant vamanika. She holds a lily 
in her left hand. As in all early sculptures, 
Parvati’s crown is a simple, diminutive one. 
Her ornaments, like the anklets, yajnopavita, 
katisiitra, angada and nupura, the under-garment 
arranged with the nivibandha and the folds of 
the knot hanging loosely over the kattsiitra, 
along with other tassels and folds of her dress, 
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*allava, early 9th century A.D., Nallur. 


remind us of Sri Lakshmi at Mahabalipuram 
in the Varaha cave, and the Princess at her 
toilet in the Ajanta painting. Beyond the clouds 
above are three Devas watching the dance of 
Siva, four-faced Brahma keeping time, Vishnu 
holding Sankha and chakra prominently, and 


Indra. 


A wall built in recent times separates 
another panel with a Siva group. Here is a 
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mnidanga ol the anh ya type whiech rests On ha 
lap, a strap running over his shoulder to hold 
it in position, the musical and dance aspects of 
Dakshinamarti, that come so close togethet and 
justify common attributes, like the polébhara, 
become clear. He holds the drum with his left 
hand as the fingers of the night softly play on 
at The upper hancs hold the patacu and 
the ckthamald. This is a unaque feature m 
Dakshindmarti. Normally, Siva is the lord 
of music and carrics the ope. Ths ™ a 
singular instance of Dakshindmart playing 


the myridahga, the drum. not the vind, The 


midatga = ane ited «6 with 
Dakshinamarts here is not only the lord af 
music, but also of dance, This ® probably the 
only metance of Dakehinarmurt: as Pushkara- 
dakshinamirti, playing the pushkara or the 


dancer, Ses 
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The jyalabhara of Nataraya OF the castiern 
wall of the ardhamandgape of the cave temple at 
Scvilipatts i RAamandthapuram dastroct, 
suger this feature of Siwa as Natya Dakshi- 
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Fic. 54. Dancing Siva, Pallava, 9th century A.D., Viriipakshisvara temple, Kilakkddu. 


standing Nandi in human form, with bovine 
head, with some rishis. It is a glorification of 
natya and NandikeSvara’s exposition of it. As 
similar carvings on the rock are plastered over, 
it is difficult to understand the full concept of 
the artist. 


In yet another cave at Sevilipatti, there is a 
very simple representation of Siva (Fig. 58), 
almost as simple as the figure at Tirumalai- 
puram, showing the peculiar arrangement of 
the hair as jatabhara. JFatabhara, as we usually 
know, is for Dakshinamirti, and this almost 
suggests that Siva as Nataraja is like 
Vinadakshinamirti, Natya-dakshinamirti ex- 
pounding the art of dance. We know that 
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Bharata’s Natyasastra clearly lays it down that 
it was only Siva who could perform /asya, in 
addition to his own masculine tandava. It 1s 
only because the others were incapable of 
lasya like Siva, with ease, grace and charm, 
that Apsarases had to be specially created 
for this delicate dance, specially suitable 
for feminine action. 


When this is compared with the Dakshina- 
mirti at Kalugumalai (Fig. 60), on the top of 
the vimana, seated with his left foot resting on 
Apasmara and the right leg bent, wearing a fine 
jatabhara, made of bhramaraka ringlets of hair, 
arranged like a mandala, from which his face 
peeps out in an ecstatic smile, playing the 
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Fic. 55. Four-armed Siva dancing, carving from cave temple, early Pandya, 7th century A.D., 
Tirumalaipuram, Tirunelveli. | 


e which rests on his the mridanga, the drum, not the vind. The 


mridanga of the ankya typ 
is associated with dance. So 


lap, a strap running over his shoulder to hold mridanga ; 

it in position, the musical and dance aspects of Dakshinamirti here 1s not only the lord of 

Dakshinamirti, that come so close together and music, but also of dance. This is probably the 
only instance of Dakshinamarti as Pushkara- 


justify common attributes, like the jatabhara, 
become clear. He holds the drum with his left 
hand as the fingers of the right softly play on 
it. The upper hands hold the parasu an . 
the akshamala. This is a unique feature in The jatabhara of Nataraja, on the eastern 
Dakshinamirti. Normally, Siva is the lord wall of the ardhamandapa of the cave temple at 
of music and carries the vind. This is a Sevilipatti in Ramanathapuram district, 
singular instance of Dakshinamirti playing suggests this feature of Siva as Natya Dakshi- 
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dakshinamirti, playing the pushkara or the 
mridanga, as he plays on the vind. 





Fic. 56. Devi and celestials watching Siva dancing to the accompaniment 
of music, Early Pandya, 8th century A.D., 
T trupparamkunram. 


namirti, like Vina Dakshinamirti. His legs 
are crossed in pddasvastika, The left hand 
assures abhaya while the right is in abandon. 
It is almost in ardhamattalli. The other two hands 
hold the drum and the fire, the latter in a 
receptacle. There are anklets on the legs to 
suggest the rhythm of the time beat. The large 
circular ear-ring, to the left, with the other lobe 
free, recalls at once the ardhandarifvara in him. 
The elimination of jewellery and of excess of 
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Fic. 57. Four-armed Siva dancing in lalita, Early Pandya, 8th century 
A.D., Tirupparamkunram. 


dress and ornamentation in this particular 
form, to make it a very simple one, suggests 
angika and satvika abhinaya as the principal 
expression in this dance, avoiding dharya. 


In the cave temple at Kunnakudi, in Rama- 
nathapuram district, there is another interest- 
ing early Pandyan sculpture of Siva’s dance, 
unfortunately, somewhat plastered over. The 
original carving is covered up but the form can 
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Fic. 58. Siva dancing, early Pandya, 


easily be judged, even from what is seen in this 
plaster-covered figure. There are eight hands. 
The principal right hand shows the siachi while 
the principal left is thrown in glee in ardha- 
mattalli. He holds in the other hands the axe, 
the drum and a khafvanga, snake, fire and 
probably a mirror. The prominent circular 
ear-ring on the right ear with the left lobe free, 
suggests again the eternal ardhanarisvara. There 
is ecstasy in his face, as well as in the coun- 
tenance of the two Ganas that flank him, one 
playing the drdhvaka drum and the other 
cymbals. The legs crossed show the padasvastika. 
The jata swirling around the mayirapuchccha 


9th century A.D., Sevilipatti. 


(peacock feathers) on the head and the flaming 
arch all around may or may not be part of the 
original carving below the plaster, but the 
sculpture is a very vigorous one (Fig. 59). 


Somewhat later in date, but a rare one, 
representing the lalita mode of dance from the 
Pandyan country is the Nataraja with an elabo- 
rate prabhavali from the Kodumudi temple in the 
Coimbatore district (Fig. 87). The jatd is very 
elaborate. Both the ear lobes are free. The main 
right hand is in abhaya and the left in karzhasta, 
while the other hands hold the drum and a 
vessel with the flame. A snake coiled around 
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Fic. 59. Multi-armed Siva dancing with legs crossed in padasvastika from rock-cut cave, early Pandya, 
6th century A.D., Kunnakudi. 


the right arm elegantly raises its hood. The 
loop of the fatisiitra, as a narrowed arch, 
suggests a stage in the development of the 
form in the Chola period. There are dancing 
figures in dlidha and pratyalidha, on the arch 
itself, which is most interesting. The jafa is 
very elaborate. The shoulder tassels are only 
to the right. The yajnopavita also suggests an 
early date. It is early Chola, but, with Pandyan 
characteristics, as it hails from the Pandyan 
territory. This is the continuity of the Pandyan 
tradition. The Nataraja from Kumiaravayalir, 
also in lalita, comes very close to this. 


Siva from the Tiruvaliévara temple at Tiru- 
nelveli district is Nataraja of the normal type, 
except for the jatabhara and it is in pure early 
Chola tradition (Fig. 96). The jatabhara is 
interesting as it again shows the continuous 
reckoning of Siva as the dance master, as 
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Dakshinamirti of dance (ndtya), through the 
hairdress, always associated with Dakshina- 
murti. 


One of the earliest Pandyan paintings from 
Sittannavasal, which is to be dated in the ninth 
century A.D. is a magnificent representation 
of Siva’s dance mode standardised in the type 
of Tillai and Tafjavir, with the sarthasta 
and the abhaya in the bhujangatrasita type. 


As important as the Tiruvalangadu Nataraja 
himself is the magnificent Nataraja from Porup- 
pumettupatti in Pandyan territory (Fig. 61,62). 
Even the pitha here is elaborately worked, with 
the lion and yali motif freely used as decoration. 
The Apasmara here is a very fat and large dwarf, 
playing with the snake, unconcerned with the 
weight thumping his back. Nataraja has his 
right leg raised, an unusual feature associated 
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Fic, 60. Siva as Dakshindmarti playing rhythmic beat of mridanga, Early Pandya, 8th century A.D., Kalugumalai. 


with the Rajatasabha silver hall, at Madurai, 
the capital of the Pandyas. This belongs to the 
early Chola period, about 1000 A.D. and is in 
the best tradition of Chola work, though with 
the right foot raised and without prabha. ‘This 
is more to respect the Pandyan tradition in 
their territory. In the different haranas, the 
chari of the foot allows lifting up of either foot. 
The drum and fire are also reversed, though 
the hand of reassurance and the pointer to the 
raised foot as refuge, remain normal, The 
jatas are very happily worked and the swaying 
ones are kept also to the minimum length, to 
make the figure itself look more attractive. 


Early Chera 

In the early Chera cave temples, which 
closely resemble the Pallava and the Pandyan 
ones, the sculptural form and poise is very close 
to the early type in the rest of South India. In 


a cave at Vilifijam near Trivandrum, there are 
carved figures on either side of the entrance. This 
is typical work of the eighth century (Fig. 63) 
from the Chera territory and resembles closely 
Pallava carvings in and around North Arcot 
and Chingleput districts. One of them shows 
Tripurantaka, Siva as the destroyer of the 
Tripuras, Tarakaksha, Vidyunmali and Kama- 
laksha, with the bow and arrow in his principal 
hands, resting his left foot on a dwarf Gana, the 
most striking of the eight varieties of this 
theme, of which a later magnificent bronze 
of the Rajaraja period is famous. The other 
one is a group showing Siva dancing in the 
chatura pose, Parvati watching him with the 
utmost admiration (Fig. 64). 


The special choice of these two forms is to 
interconnect Tripurantaka with Nataraja, as 
6:4 danced a dance of Tripurasamhara in 
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alidha, the most heroic of stances, particularly 
associated with the triumph of Siva in this 
warrior pose. Trivikrama’s great triumph, with 
his left leg lifted up, 1s, on the other hand, in 
the vishnukranta pose, which indicates his 
encompassing the three worlds. Alidha and 
pratydlidha alone could convey the warriors 
triumph. This is exactly the reason why dlidha 
is chosen for Varaha, when he lifts the earth 
from the ocean and the nether world, after his 
triumph over Hiranyaksha. 


The particular form of Tripurantaka, resting 
his leg on a dwarf, is as much as to suggest the 
association of Apasmara, trampled under foot 
by Siva in his dancing attitude at Tillai, 
where the heretic Rishis created Apasmara- 
purusha, whom Siva crushed under his foot. 
The dance tradition of Malabar is very famous 
for its tandava element, as this vigorous mode is 
more prominent in Kathakali. This early re- 
presentation of Siva as the dancer is, indeed, 
most interesting and is the precursor of the 
very much later Nataraja form in sculpture 
and painting in the temples of Malabar. Of 
this the large painting from Ettumanir is 
very famous as a sixteenth century mural. 


In accordance with South Indian traditions, 
Siva as a dancer is here shown with Devi as 
Sivakamasundari beside him. He 1s four-armed. 
This panel, though unfinished, is a very lovely 
one. Devi’s pose and disposition of the legs 
is so arranged that it immediately recalls 
similar playful movement of the princess in 
the famous panel, ‘princess’ toilet’, from 
Ajanta, or the apsaras in the Gajalakshmi panel 
at Mahabalipuram, both of which follow the 
earlier pattern occurring at Amaravati. The 
continuity of tradition in this is most interesting 
and noteworthy. This sculpture of the eighth 
century is very important in the study of the 
earliest representation of NateSa in South India. 
At Tirunandikkarai, where the entire cave was 
painted all over, there are only a few fragments 
today to give us an idea of the art treasures 
which are now lost for ever. To the right of 
the doorway of the cell shrine are the remnants 
of a GaneSa and to the left what should have 
been once a lovely Skanda. Of the next panel 
of Mahishasuramardini on the main wall, 
the lion head is well preserved, though the 
rest is almost completely lost. Beyond this was 
the representation of a Dakshinamirt, sugges- 
ted as Lakulifa with a danda in his hand. The 
panel on the wall, beside the main cell, across 
the mandapa, shows an ecstatic Gana waving 
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his hands amidst clouds. At the other end of 
this panel is the head of a mahapurusha, probably 
Vishnu. The remnants of a jatdmakuta in 
between suggest that it should have been in 
all probability Siva, dancing Siva. 


The reason for this is not far to seek. There 
has been a continuous tradition in the depic- 
tion of Siva’s dance in Kerala, Brahma keeping 
time with cymbals, Vishnu sounding the drum, 
Indra playing the flute and Devi watching the 
dance, along with the bull. In all these cases, 
generally, Siva, shown with four arms or multi- 
armed, carries a nandidhvaja in addition to his 
other attributes. The beginning of this tradi- 
tion can very well be seen in the Pandyan area 
itself, where a very early panel from the Tirup- 
parankunram cave shows him four-armed, 
carrying the nandidhvaja, gazed at by celestials, 
amidst clouds on one side and Devi watching 
the dance with the Nandi bull beside her. It 1s 
undoubtedly very interesting to find that the 
Pandyan traditions, which found great favour 
in the Kerala territory, are continued even in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
century panels in temples. The nandidhvaja 
itself occurs in the early Western Chalukya 
temple of Vikramaditya and his queen Trailo- 
kyamahadevi at Pattadakal. Siva is four-armed 
but he carries the nandidhvaja. This tradition 
has travelled through the Pandyan area to 
Kerala, and not a painting in any of the temples 
goes without the nandidhvaja. The multiarmed 
feature from the Chalukyan area is ever present 
in all the late sculptures and paintings in 
Kerala. In the paintings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the usual orchestral 
accompaniment follows the pradoshastava, viz. 
Vishnu as the drummer, Brahma keeping time, 
Indra as flutist and so forth. It is probably this 
whole arrangement which should have com- 
posed the panel of which we have only frag- 
ments at ‘Tirunandikkarai. 


Nolamba 

The Nolambas continued the tradition of 
the early Western Chalukyas, but with a special 
charm of their own in this style of work, and 
have created some fine examples of dancing 
Siva at Hemavati, their capital, where their 
temples abound. This is typical ninth century 
work. 


A fine example of Nataraja dancing, in the 
prishthasvastika attitude, is now preserved in the 
Madras’ Museum (Fig. 65). The face is lit up 
with an ecstatic smile. The jata is elaborately 
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Fic. 61. Siva dancing with the right leg raised, 
This is a fine representation of 


arranged and ornamented. The muktayajnopavita 
has an additional single strand, almost dropping 
straight from near the granthi (knot), which is 
flower-decorated. A semi-circular gem-set neck- 
let has pendant pearl tassels at intervals. The 
keyiiras (bracelets) are the anania type, the 
udarabandha is gem-set. There are kundalas on 
the ears. The katisiitra is elaborate and the 
uttariya is tied over the waist to form semi- 
circular loops. There are padasaras on the feet 
to resonate and keep time with the footfall. 
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early Pandya, 10th century A.D., Poruppumettupatti, Madurai Distt. 
Siva’s dance in reversed pose in the rajatasabha at M adurat. 


It is a lovely scheme of decoration, charac- 
terjstic of this school. The six hands in different 
attitudes carrying the sala, kapala, akshamala, 
naga and so forth, follow the northern tradition 
of bhujataruvana, while the Apasmara dwarf, 
trampled under foot, clearly proclaims the 
southern tradition. Two Ganas flank the dan- 
cing form. Seated on either side, one plays the 
airdhvaka drum, while the other sounds the 
cymbals. It is somewhat amusing to see how 
Apasmara, unaware of the weight crushing 
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Fic. 62. Another view of the same dancing Siva. 


him, plays with the naga (snake) he is holding, 
both listening to the music and watching the 
dance with rapt attention recalling the parable 
of their appreciation of music. 


On another beautiful pillar from Hemavati, 
richly carved on all the four sides, also pre- 
served in the Madras Museum, there is a 
narration of the significance of Siva’s dance. 
In two panels, the border of which is formed by 
thick twirled rolls of pearls, is a single theme, 
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the dance of Nataraja. In one of the panels, 
Siva dances, multi-armed, in the chatura pose, 
on Apasmi§ara. In the other panel is the musical 
orchestra. Two musicians figure prominently, 
one playing the triple drum and the other 
cymbals. The commingling of the northern 
and southern traditions in the feature of the 
multiplicity of arms and the dwarf under foot, 
is significant. Above the panels, a long band 
with a meandering creeper forms three circular 
panels, with mithunas in two of them, with the 





Fic. 63. Facade of the cave showing Tripurantaka and dancing Siva and Devi, 


third showing Apasmara trampled by Siva, 
as Somaskanda, from the panel above. Apas- 
mira under the foot of Siva as Somaskanda is 
very rare, and the mithuna in close embrace in 
the two circular panels, suggest sringard. 
Apasmara here links the sculpture above with 
the dance figures below. It is as much as to 
suggest that the dance itself is significantly 
connoting sringdra, the culmination of which 1s 
dharmapraja—prajayat grihamedhinam. Though all 
the rasas, sringara, hasya, karuna, via, raudra, 
bhayanaka, adbhuta and bibhaisa, could be por- 
trayed in dance, sringara has the first place and 
appeal. This idea is almost conveyed in this. 


A seated Vinadhara from Hemavati, with 
the vind broken and lost, also in the Madras 
Museum, is from a group of saptamatrikas which 
should have been flanked by this and Ganesa. 
Apart from the usual ornamentation which 1s 
typical, and the kumbha pattern of ear orna- 
ments on the lobes, and _yajnopavita composed of 
a strip of cloth—the vastra type usually pres- 
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Early Chera, fth-9th century A.D., Vili fiyam. 


cribed for Dakshinamirti, there are flowers on 
the jatas, suggesting kusumasekhara, an indica- 
tion of aesthetic taste. Of the two hands free 
for holding attributes in which are noticed the 
fala and damaru, while the other two hold the 
vind, the one with the drum calls for some atten- 
tion, specially as the face is ecstatic and bent 
to the right, as if nodding and enjoying the 
music with approbation. Not only the stringed 
‘nstrument but also the sound of percussion 
instrument, 1.€. the drum again suggests the 
part played by Kutapa, or the musical orchestra 
accompanying dance, of which also Siva is 


the master. 


A pillar from Hemiavati (Fig. 66) shows an 
exquisite carving of eight-armed Nataraja in 
the chatura pose, dancing on Apasmara, with 
Bhitaganas on either side of him, one playing 
the drum and the other clanging the cymbals. 
On top there are two haloed Vidyadharas, 
flying almost ‘1 a dance attitude. The main 
right hand 1s in abhaya and the corresponding 
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Fic. 64. Close up of Nataraja and Sivakamasundari, Early Chera, 8th-9th century A.D., Viliiijam. 


left in karthasta. As the arms are broken, the 
attributes are not very clear, except a rod 
which may be the handle of either a khatvanga 
or nandidhvaja. 


Yet another very interesting frieze (Fig. 67) 
from Hemiavati, above a door lintel, is eight- 
armed Siva in the centre dancing in the 
iirdhvajanu pose, with Devi to his right, as 
Sivakamasundari witnessing the dance, with a 
number of Bhiittaganas around him, playing the 
drum, sounding the pipe, clanging large cymbals 
and patting the triple ardhva drum. The lords of 
the quarters, Dikpalas, are shown flanking the 
extreme ends. The vehicles of all these celes- 
tials are shown merrily jumping and frisking, 
almost dancing in consonance with Siva’s 
movements and the musical orchestra. The 
entire frieze is flanked by makaras with floriated 
tails and celestial riders on their neck as in the 
case of any makaratorana. This is just in con- 
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sonance with the tradition of the Chalukya 
temples representing dancing Siva centrally 
on the lintel of a Siva temple. 


An early sculpture from the RameSsvara 
temple at Narasamangala in Mysore portrays 
Nolamba workmanship in the figure of a 
Vinadhara seated, as the first sculpture of a 
Saptamatrika group, technically called Vira- 
bhadra, but really the master of music. He 
carries the vind with the tumba or the resonator 
attached to it. He has a small drum in one of 
his four hands. The other hand carries the 
trifala. The long and oval halo, pleasing style 
of jata and the simple but effective ornamenta- 
tion, with abundant pearl decoration in the 
Chalukyan style, as well as the general model- 
ling of the figure itself, reveal Nolamba work- 
manship of the ninth century. The weapons 
are held in a natural way. He is seated on 
Nandi and, with his eye-brows slightly raised 
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and eyes half closed, enjoying the music he is 
creating. The close association of Nataraja 
and Vinadhara is particularly interesting when 
we find that Nataraja himself carries occa- 
sionally the vind in his hands. 


To the school of the Nolambas should be 
assigned the Nataraja dancing in lalita, on the 
south of the Bhoganandiévara temple at Nandi 
in Kolar district. The main right hand is 
in gajahasta, while the left is in the blessing 
attitude. Siva is here eight-armed. To the right, 
two other hands carry the drum, the tristila 
and pasa. There are similar attributes, includ- 
ing a ghanta to the left. The Apasmara dwarf, 


Fic. 67. Temple door lintel with central figure of dancing Siva 


flanked by Lokapalas also dancing, Nolamba, 9th century A.D., Hemavati. 





century A.D., from Hemavati Temple. 


A.D., Hemavati Museum, Madras. 


with his head on the ground itself, looks side- 
ways, and seems to enjoy the thud on his back. 
Two Ganas, one of them a dwarf, are busy with 
musical instruments; one plays the iirdhvaka 
drum, while the other sounds the cymbals. 


Yet another from Avani in Kolar district is 
from the Lakshmanalingesvara shrine in the 
Ramalingesvara temple. This is the normal 
type, with only four arms, and looks more 
Chola than Chalukya, though from Chalukya 
territory. The right leg, somewhat raised, is 
creating the drdhvajanu attitude. As in the 
Kiram image of Nataraja, there is here the 
drum and the snake, the snake replacing the 
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Fic. 66, Eight-armed Natardja on pillar, Nolamba, Sth-10th 


Fic. 65. Siva dancing in prishthasvastika, Nolamba, 9th century 








Fic. 68. Siva dancing with a graceful twist in the body, from cave I 4, Lankesvara, Rashtrakiita, 8th century A.D., Ellora. 


usual fire. He dances on Apasmara, while his 
raised right foot almost rests on the head of a 
dwarf Gana. Siva is flanked by two Ganas, 
one of them a dwarf playing the vind, the other 
sounding the ardhvaka drum. 


Rashtrakuta 

The Rashtrakita king, Krishnaraja I, carved 
out of the living rock a magnificent temple, 
which is a great wonder of Indian architecture. 
There are here excellent carvings representing 
the sports of Siva. On the upper storey of the 
Kailasa, there is a figure of Siva dancing with 
the back and hips twisted in a movement 
between diksvastika and prishthasvastika (Fig. 68). 
Four-armed, Siva dances ona huge dwarf in the 
niche on the south facade of the central sanc- 
tuary (Fig. 69). Dr. Goetz attributes this to the 
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‘Pattadakal’ style under Krishnaraja. Actually 
the entire Kailasa monument itself was inspired 
by the Pattadakal temple, which, in its turn, 
simulates the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi- 
puram. There is the southern touch, both at 
Pattadakal and at Ellora; and we know from 
inscriptions that a distinguished southern 
architect built the Viripaksha temple, patro- 
nised by Vikramaditya, the great Western 
Chalukya king, who, with his consort Trailo- 
kyamahadevi, could appreciate a good work 
of art and brought sculptors from Kanchi 
after his triumph over the Pallavas. Krishna 
was equally art-minded and would not refrain 
from taking a leaf from the Chalukyas whom 
he overcame. The Nataraja here very closely 
resembles a similar dancing figure on a veTy 
large-sized dwarf. In the LankeSvara temple, 
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Fic. 69. Siva dancing on large-sized Apasmara, Rashirakuta, &th 
century A.D., Kailasa, Ellora. 


the twist in the body of Siva, as he moves with 
great force, multi-armed, carrying a drum, a 
snake, and other indistinct attributes, makes 
him look even with his mutilated hands, arms 
and legs, the very picture of majesty in ‘¢andava 


dance. It is completely masculine, yet with a 


smile on his face that would almost recall femi- 
nine grace (Fig. 68). The jata is magnificently 
decorated and pearl tassels dangle from it at 
intervals in small loops. Another figure is 
from the front screen to the right of the entrance 
of the Lankeévara cave. This is an eight-armed 
Siva, with the jafas arranged as a huge mass, 
with the head tilted and looking defiant, like 
Narasirhha attacking Hiranyakasipu, at the 
same place. He almost seems to play with his 
arms about, with all of them almost in rechita, 
the waist and hip twisted, the right shoulder 
raised to suggest action and forceful movement. 
Beside him to the right stands Devi, but what is 
most unusual is the presence of Ganga as a 
complete personified goddess seated on his 
locks and playing with the snake on the jaia 
by handling it with wonder. Both in this and in 





Fic. 70. Siva dancing in chatura on Apasmara as in cave 30, 
Cave 16, Rashtrakita, 6th century A.D., Lankesvara, Ellora. 


the previous one Siva shows a predilection for 
pratyalidha, ‘nstead of dlidha, also a warrior’s 
pose. It is indeed the fascinating charm of such 
movement of limbs and beauty of gait in the 
case of Vishnu, as he attacked Madhu and 
Kaitabha, that created the kaisikivritti. Is 1t not 
to be expected that Siva, the paramaguru of 
dance, should also signify this in his charming 
deportment as a dancer ? 


From the same LankeSsvara caye, i.e. Cave 
16, there is Gajantaka, who is spreading out 
with his uplifted hands, the hide of the dead 
elephant, and trying to frighten the Bhutaganas, 
who are themselves wierd and terrifying in their 
looks. Devi is seated and watching the fun. Siva 
rests his left foot on a lotus over the head of a 
Gana. In this, as in one of the Tripurantaka 
forms, Siva’s foot rests on a dwarf. This multi- 
armed samhdara aspect of Siva also introduces 
the dances of destruction, whether after the 
annihilation of the Tripuras or of Andha- 
kasura or of Gajasura. In fact, Siva’s dance 
commenced after his overcoming Gajasura. 
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Fic. 71. Siva playing ghata, Rashtrakifa, 8th century AD., Kaildsa 
temple, Ellora. 


Again from Cave 16, is another sculpture 
showing Siva with foot raised in ardhvajanu 
fashion. He is almost dropping down on one 
leg, the right one being raised. 


Yet another, from the ceiling of the same 
cave, shows the dance of Siva in chatura, with 
the main hands in abhaya and gajahasta, one in 
rechita, one fondly stroking the curls of Parvati’s 
braid, as she stands close by, watching his 
dance. He carries the snake in yet another hand, 
while the last pair rests on his waist. Trampled 
under his foot is Apasmara. In Cave 16, as also 
in Cave 30, there are two representations of 
Siva’s dance, almost in drdhvajanu, with his 
main hands in karihasta and ahityavarada. 


From the ceiling of the main hall of the 
Kailasanatha temple, there is a dance of Siva 
in chatura, the main hands being in gajahasta 
and abhaya, the other two carrying the ¢risala 
and damaru. Parvati stands to his right watching 
the dance. The background is a huge lotus, 
against the petals of which, the figures are 
carved. The background makes it all the more 
interesting. The lotus petals in a mandala 
suggests the mandalachari of dancing Siva. 


There is another painting (Fig. 73) in the 
Kailasa temple itself. In the Nandi-mandapa 
there is an excellent example of mural in the 
Chalukya style showing multi-armed Siva 
dancing in the reversed bhujangatrasita (scared by 
snake) pose. This is a favourite in Chalukya art, 
four-armed figures being rather rare, though 
common further south. The anatomy of the 
figure and ornamentation closely follow that of 
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all Chalukya sculptures, including such minute 
details as the one of the jatd-makuia, the 
elongated halo, the elaboration in decoration 
and so forth. Fortunately, it is well preserved. 
The gana, with hands in dandahasta, abhaya, a 
pan of fire, and other attributes, resembles 
what we normally see in other figures of 
dancing Siva. 


In the corridor of the Kailasa temple there 
is a unique sculpture showing Siva seated with 
Ardhayogapatta around his left knee, playing the 
ghatavadya (Fig. 71). Siva is four-armed, and both 
his principal hands are planted on the leather 
strip covering the mouth of the instrument. 
Siva, with his eyes almost closed in ecstasy, 
seems to enjoy the rhythmic performance. 


Another excellent Rashtrakita sculpture 
is from Narasamangalam in Mysore. It is first 
of the Saptamatrika group in the Ramesvara 
temple here, representing Vinadhara, with the 
lute held against his chest, the goard resting on 
his shoulder. The two principal arms mani- 
pulate the musical instruments, while the other 
two hold the trident and drum. While these 
two musical figures lay stress on the musical 
accompaniment of vachika in dance, a glimpse 
into the ahdrya part is given in another sculp- 
ture from the Kailasa temple at Ellora, while 
Siva adjusts a long garland on his crown, 
around which he is winding it. He stands on 
Apasmara and is about to commence the dance, 
and, as a preliminary, this decoration of the 
jata is introduced. This last sculpture is from 
the upper storey in the pradakshina ambulatory 
around Kaildsa (Fig. 70). 


Chola 

The Cholas were by far the most important 
dynasty that contributed towards the enrich- 
ment of the visual form of the dancing Lord. 
There are several excellent examples in stone, 
but, probably the most important and the 
greatest achievement of the sculptor was 
through the medium of metal. Vijayalaya’s 
successors, Aditya and Paratanka, were devoted 
to temple building, and to their special patron 
deity, the dancing lord at Chidarnbaram. 
They signified their reverence and affection 
for the deity by covering the dance hall at 
Chidarnbaram with gold. Gandaraditya (A.D. 
949-959), the son of Parantaka, the pious king 
who composed the Tiruvisaippa, a hymn on the 
Chidarnbaram temple, mentions in his work, 
how his father covered the shrine of Nataraja 
with gold. Sembian ma devi, the queen of 
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Fic. 72. Painting of Devi under umbrella standing watching Siva’s dance, Pallava, late 7th century A.D., Panamalai. 


Gandaraditya, who was widowed very young; 
was the most pious queen that we know in 
history , highly respected by successive Chola 
kings. She was probably one of the most re- 
markable queens in a family, whose tradition 
of building and endowing temples accounts for 
many other princesses of the line, such as 
Kundavai, the sister of the famous Rajaraja, 
following in her footsteps. Rajaraja (985-1015 
A.D.), a remarkable ruler of this family, great 
at once in his military triumph and the organi- 


sation of his empire, as well as patronage of 
art and literature, and noted for his religious 
tolerance, completed the most magnificent 
temple in the Chola realm in his capital at 
Tafjavir, in the twentyfifth year of his reign. 
The deity there was named after the king, 
Rajarajesvaramudayar, and the large treasure 
captured by the monarch in his victories over 
several contemporary kingdoms, was utilised 
for the enrichment of the temple. His intense 
devotion to Siva has earned him the title, 
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Fic. 73. Siva dancing in lalita, mural in colour, Rashtrakii{a, &th century A.D., 
- Nandimandapa, Kailasa temple, Ellora. 


Sivapadasekhara, and his taste for art the title, 
Nityavinoda, both of which are reflected in his 
zeal and liberality for Siva, as revealed in his 
inscriptions on the plinth of the temple, as well 
as his aesthetic taste, revealed in the magni- 
ficent sculptural work in stone and metal 
during his time. A staggering list of the variety 
of form of the deity in bronzes, dedicated by 
him to the temple, reveals how very well the 
metal craftsmen were patronised and honoured 
during his day, and the art throve, due to the 
special efforts and deep appreciation of the 
emperor himself. The long series of inscrip- 
tions on the temple plinth constitutes a valuable 
record of history, giving an idea of the em- 
peror’s personality, influence, power and 
liberality, and also illuminates the economic, 
political and social conditions of his time. His 
taste, in the creation of his wealth of bronzes, 
dedicated by the emperor to the temple, can 
well be understood against this background. 
It could be only the great Rajendra, the son 


of this great monarch, who could eclipse, to an 


extent, the greatness of his father. Rajendra 
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was not only an outstanding military genius, 
but was deeply devoted to Siva. He erected a 
liquid pillar of victory (jalamayastambha), from 
the Gangetic area, as a thanksgiving to his 
patron deity, after his successful military cam- 
paign. This took the shape of a huge tank 
in the new capital, Gangaikondacholapuram, 
built by him to celebrate his triumph. The only 
tribute that he obtained from the northern 
rulers he vanquished, the water of the Ganges, 
filled this tank. The temple of Siva, a great 
monument, erected by him, stands here close 
to the tank, as a visual embodiment of his 
intense devotion to Siva. The innovations that 
he introduced in this temple, as well as the wat 
trophies he brought from Vengi, Kalinga, 
Nolambavadi bespeak his aesthetic taste and 
connoisseurship. 


Kulottunga II (1135-1150), son of Vikrama 
Chola, effected elaborate renovations for the 
temple at Chidarhbaram, as narrated in the 
chronicles of this king, called Ki ulottungasolan 
ula. This artistic instinct was a sustained one, 
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Fic. 74. Painting of Nataraja in the golden hall in Chidar baram_ temple, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, 


and in the reign of his son Rajaraja II, also 
known by his title, Raja-gambhira, the lovely 
mandapa, pillared hall of the temple at Dara- 
suram, was built. The diplomatic marriage 
between Rajasundari and the Kalinga king 
Rajaraja accounts for the offspring, named 
Anantavarmachodagangadeva, from whom 
was descended Narasimha I, the famous builder 
of the Konarak temple, who introduced a 
Chola motif of wheel and horse, that occurs 
for the first time at Darasuram and Chidam- 
baram in the twelfth century, in an elaborate 
form in his own magnificent temple at Konarak. 
Even the last of the Chola emperors, Kulot- 
tunga III (1178-1212), had a hand at renova- 
tion in Chidarhbaram, Kafchi and other 
places, in addition to his creation of the 
beautiful temple of Karnpaharesvara at Tribhu- 
vanam. The late Chola gopurams at Chidam- 
baram itself are equalled by magnificent ones, 
erected by the late Pandyas, who stepped into 
the shoes of the Cholas in the thirteenth century. 
The gopura at Chidambaram, erected by 
Sundarapandya, is a remarkable achievement 
of the temple builder. 


In the Chola paintings, in the Brihadisvara 
temple at Tafijavar, the favourite theme of 
Nataraja in the temple at Chidambaram, 1s re- 


Taijavir. 


peated more than once (Fig. 74). Itis especially 
presented here as the object of worship of the 
emperor, Rajaraja, with his queens. We know 
from Chola history that the sabha was covered 
with gold by an early ancestor of Rajaraja, and 
the Cholas always considered Adavallan, a 
name by which Nataraja was known, as their 
tutelary deity. They took a delight in repre- 
senting themselves as devotees of the lord of 
the dance hall at Chidarnbaram. One of the 
paintings shows the temple at Chidambaram, 
Nataraja dancing in the dnandatandava pose, in 
the sabha of the temple, represented with the 
front porch approached by steps, with the 
lotus tank in the vicinity, from which emerges 
a devotee with offerings. Sivakamasundari, 
leaning on the bull, is shown close to Siva 
dancing, outside the temple in the courtyard 


between the gopura and the sabha. In front of 


the vimana is seated Rajaraja, with his hands in 
afjali or adoration. 


A little away, there is another painting, a 
much more elaborate one, representing Nata- 
raja in all his glory at Chidarmbaram, with the 
entire concourse of Dikshita priests around 
him, the emperor shown at one end, accom- 
panied by his queens and a large retinue, 
including his chosen soldiers and bodyguards. 
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Fic. 75. Painting of celestial musicians and dancers, Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadisvara temple, Taijavir. 


The ground plan of the temple is also wonder- 
fully given here. It is a very interesting re- 
presentation of the very high regard that the 
Chola emperors had for Nataraja at Chidarh- 
baram, just as they had immense devotion for 
Thyagaraja, as Somaskanda from Tiruvalir, 
a bronze believed to have been brought from 


heaven by Muchukunda, a very early mythical 
ancestor of the Cholas. 


As elsewhere pointed out, Siva is not only a 
supreme dancer, but also the spectator of the 
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excellence of dance. Celestial danseuses dance, 
as Siva watches and the Ganas enjoy, while 
other celestials keep time. Appreciation from 
Siva, as the master of dance, is their highest 
reward. Whole troops of celestials, moving gaily 
amidst the clouds and dancing often with their 
hands in ardhachandra and alapallava, is magni- 
ficent portrayal in the Chola paintings from 
the Brihadisvara temple (Fig. 75). 


There is sculpture of early Chola work- 
manship, from the Bhoganandisvara temple at 
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Nandi, where traces of Rashtrakita influence 
may be easily noticed. This is obvious in the 
type of decoration and detail of ornamentation. 
An elaborate necklace, twisted strands com- 
posing the mukta-yajnopavita, the long garland 
of bells and other decorative features, as also 
the carvings of musical Ganas, dancing Apsa- 
ras and Vidyadharas, entwined by a creeper 
and foliage design, cleverly arranged as decora- 
tion for the kidu top of the niche, in which 
the main figure is depicted, is very interesting 
‘ndeed. Nandi is eagerly pulling at tender 
shoots, held in one of the hands of Siva while 
Devi is seated at his feet, with a number of 
vessels around her, to suggest that she feeds 
the entire universe. Siva, offering tender shoots 
to Nandi, is only-an indication of his sustain- 
ing the universe by feeding, as the drum in 
his hand suggests creation. The ‘hafvanga, in 
one of his hands, as also the snake, suggest 
death and the beyond. The musical figures 
all around express his dance and music, as the 
significance of creation, protection and destruc- 
tion (Fig. 76). 


There is yet another dancing figure of Siva 
from the same temple, exhibiting the fusion of 
Chola and Rashtrakuta art motifs. This is in 
lalita mode, though the position of the hands is 
reversed from the description in the text, and 
represents rather their position in afchita. 
However, it exactly tallies with the sculptural 
representation of the karana at Chidambaram. 
The text, however, is clear about the relative 
hands, karihasto bhaved vamo dakshinascha viwar- 
titah bahugah kuttitah pado jneyam tallalitam 
budhath (Fig. 77). 


The musical figures of Ganas, as decoration 
entwined in foliage on the kadu, niche top, are 
very appropriate. Flutes, cymbals, drums are 
all in action. Siva is four-armed; instead of his 
hand in abhaya, it is in Ghityavarada. 


Yet another sculpture from the Bhoganan- 
digvara temple . shows Siva, eight-armed, 
dancing in the same /alita pose. He carries the 
trident, drum, jingling rattle, snake, bell and 
skull cap. On one of his straggling jalas, which 
has escaped from the main bound-up cluster, 
there is what appears to be a semi-symbolic 
representation of Ganga, as the human head is 
clear, but the body and hands somewhat faintly 
done. It is Siva carrying Ganges on his swirling 
locks. There are Ganas on either side of him, 
one playing the ardhva drum and the other, 
cymbals. He is trampling Apasmara, 4s he 


dances over him. The reason for repeating the 
NateSa figure so often on the Bhoganandisvara 
temple is not far to seek, as it was a musical 
age, when dance and music were given the 
highest place among fine arts; and details of 
musical and dance figures, on pierced win- 
dows with carved screens, depicting the kalpa- 
valli motif, the meandering creeper forming 
circlets to entwine such artistic figures, are 
indeed very significant. Similarly, of the same 
early Chola period from Kerala, there is a 
group of dancers on the wall of a balustrade in 
the Trivikramangalam temple; here is both 
the normal dance, showing the karanas and 
angahdras, as well the dance approaching 
acrobatics, by balancing small pitchers on the 
head, shoulder, hand, back and so forth. One of 
the dancers, with her hands thrown up in glee, 
‘5 in ardhamattalli, except that the feet have 
come closer to form padasvastika. 


Of the earliest Chola Natarajas, the one 
from Okkiar, in the Madras Museum, is note- 
worthy for the type with the prabha, while the 
unique chaturatandava Siva of about the same 
date from Tiruvarangulam, now in the National 
Museum, New Delhi, represents the type, 
without the prabha. 


The Okkir Nataraja (Fig. 78) dances in the 
normal bhujaigatrasita pose, with all his four 
hands as in the normal variety of Siva, with 
damaru, abhaya, dandahasta and holding fire. The 
flame of fire is held, not on the palm itself, but 
in asmall vessel. The hand is notin ardhachandra, 
but is held in the normal way, with the fingers. 
In the case of the Tiruvarangulam Nataraja, 
the flame is on the palm itself. While there is 
a little folk element in the form of Okkir 
Nataraja, the one from Tiruvarangulam is in 
classical elegance. It cannot be said that the 
Okkar sculptor lacked artistic ability, as his 
fashioning of the flames of the prabha, the 
lotus petals of the padmapitha, and even the 
face of Nataraja himself, is superb. However, 
he has fully bestowed all his ability in fashion- 
ing the classical elegance on the Devi that 
accompanies the Nataraja from Okkir, and is 
‘ts contemporary. Here, the modelling of the 
torso, the grace of the limbs, the folds of the 
garment, the arrangement of the drapery, and 
the jewels, as well as the makuta, the smile on 
the face, which is almost unrepresented in the 
photograph, 1s all an expressive saga of praise. 


The Tiruvarangulam figure (Fig. 79), on the 
other hand, apart from its being the only avail- 
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Natardja from Bhoganandisvara temple, Chola, 10th century 
A.D., Nandi, Andhra Pradesh. 





Natardja from Bhoganandisvara temple, Chola, 10th century A.D., 
Nandi, Andhra Pradesh, 


able example in metal of this special mode of 
dance, is probably unrivalled for the delicacy of 
treatment of every limb, the taste and restraint 
in decoration, the life infused in the figure 
itself, by a spring suggested in the left leg, as 
the right pats the back of the Apasmara dwarf 
below. The dandahasta is more natural than 
conventional. The hand holding the drum, 
almost seems to move and the ease with which 
the flame is held in the palm of the left hand, 
gives one a feeling that the touch of the fire 
is as cool, as on the tail of Hanuman, as 
described in the Ramayana. ‘The arrangement 
of the jata is simple and effective. ‘The slim 
figure, the artistic contour of the body, the 
back and the front and the side, from whatever 
angle seen, and the tastefully created padma- 
pitha and bhadrapitha, proclaim this a. great 
masterpiece. 


The only other Nataraja of the early Chola 
period which could match these two in 
aesthetic taste is undoubtedly the one from 
Sivapuram. This is provided with a prabha. 
The arrangement of the jalds is very pleasing 
and the moon, as a crescent, appears in un- 
conventional form, fairly high up on the 
dressed up part of the jaia, right above the skull. 
In elegance of form, this is also unchallenged. 
The dwarf groans under the weight of the 
figure above. The dancing form is the normal 
type. The flame is, however, carried in a vessel, 
and not on the palm itself. The flames of the 
prabha come close to the Okkur type and are 
very natural. The face suggests that Siva is 
lost in a trance, apparently, in appreciation of 
the highest form of dance, which he alone is 
capable of performing. 


A remarkable early Chola Nataraja comes 
from Tandantottam (Fig. 80,82). Tandantottam 
is famous for the Pallava copper plate grant, 
found in the village. It is interesting that the 
village is also known as Tandavapura, and Siva 
himself in this place is called Natanapurisvara. 
Both Nataraja and Sivakamasundari here form 
an exquisite pair. This is extremely natural and 
free from the conventional mode of disposition 
of the limbs. Noteworthy is the special way the 
sculptor has treated the dancing figure, before 
the movement gathers momentum. The hands 
are not widely spread. The left leg 1s just 
being raised to assume the normal position 0 
anandatandava. The karihasta is more deeply 
diagonal and bent down. Even the hand in 
abhaya has not yet been raised. Apasmara is a 
very tiny dwarf, almost covered by the foot 
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Fic. 78. Nataraja, Early Chola, JOth century A.D., Okkir, Distt. 
Tafjavir, Madras Museum. 


on his back. The arrangement of the jafas is 
charmingly artistic, particularly to the right, 
where, with the crescent moon settled on top, 
a whole wreath is shown, slipping down with 
flowers like stars-in the sky interspersed with 
the jatas, reminding us of Kalidasa’s line 
describing the bejewelled flower-decked braid 
of a damsel, chitramalyanukirne rativigalitabandhe 
kesapase priyayah. Siva is always Ardhanarisvara. 
The snake, with its hood raised up, is equally 
lively. The single finger raised, as the rest of 
the fingers hold the drum, is very - artistic 
indeed. The tinkling anklets, with tiny bells 
specially provided, bespeak the rhythm of the 
dance, the dala laya. The composed face 1S 
suggestive of his mastery of dance. There 1s 


almost an assurance of grace and ease 
in the dance of the great dancer. The 
pose and dignity of Devi as Sivakama- 
sundari, witnessing the dance, is equally 
praiseworthy (Fig. 81). The nivibandha, 
with its folds, hanging from the waist 
zone to the left, is extremely artistic, as 
also the subdued arrangement of the 
tassels. The crown of Devi, as usual in 
early figures, is diminutive. 


Siva dancing in laltta, Kalantaka 
(Fig. 84) and Gajantaka (Fig. 83), all 
from the Mivar temple at Kodumbalar, 
constitute the best artistic presentation 
of Siva’s dance theme, in the earliest 
Chola phase. The smile on the face of 
Siva as Kalari, is to offset the Jéarjani 
pointing towards Kala underneath him. 
Even as Sarbharamirti, Siva is still 
gracious. The slim features, the simple 
ornamentation and the wonderful 
charm in arranging stances, make all 
these figures superb. 


From an early Chola temple at 
S;inivasanallir there are fine examples 
of Nataraja, almost as miniatures in 
stone. One of them (Fig. 85) shows 
four-armed Siva dancing dardhvajanu, 
carrying the drum and the ¢rsila. 
With the left hand thrown up sideways 
in pure joy, rechita and the corresponding 
right hand in abhaya, he dances in 
response to the musical accompaniment 
of the ghata and cymbals, played by 
Bhitaganas, the Nandi bull, also approa- 
ching him in great appreciation of his 
dance movements. 


Another miniature from here (Fig. 86) 
shows Siva, eight-armed, again dancing in 
irdhvajanu, with the axe, drum, trident, fire 
and snake in his hands, while the rest are in 
karihasta, abhaya and samdamsa. The Ganas, on 
either side, play the drum and the cymbals. 


Another Chola example of the tenth century, 
which is unique for the mode of dance, Jalita, 
is from the Siva temple at Kodumudi (Fig. 87) in 
Coimbatore district. Though it is a pleasing 
figure, there is still a folk touch about it in the 
arrangement of the pearls of the necklace, and 
the hand in abhaya, and so forth. The disposi- 
tion of the hands is in the normal fashion, as 
+n most Natarajas, holding a drum, in abhaya, 
danda and the fire characterising the four arms. 
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Fic. 79. Natardja in chatura dance, Chola, 10th century A.D., Tiruvarangulam, National Museum. 


The slightly lifted up heel of the right leg 
suggests the patting of the feet on the ground 
for rhythm. The afchita, kufchita, kuttita modes 
of foot fall are indeed most interesting in this 
and other bronzes depicting J/alita, chatura, 
anchita, rechita, nikuttita and other modes. 


Another fine example of this early date, 
tenth century, is the charming Nataraja from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 88) which 
suggests great movement in the thrown up locks 
of the jata and dandahasta, close on the abhaya 
hasta. The little image seems to live and move. 
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The swirling ends of the upper garment, tied 
around the stomach, almost suggest the force 
of motion. The face, with eyes almost closed in 
contemplation of the excellence of the dance; 
reveal him as a connoisseur of art. A special 
feature in this example is that Ganga, instead 
of being on his locks, is just perched on the 
prabha, with her hands clasped in afyalt, as she 
respectfully watches the dance of her Lord. 
The flames on the prabhavali, as well as the lotus 
petals, are very naturally moulded. 


To about 1000 A.D. should be assigned the 
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Fic. 80. Natardja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Tandantoftam, 


Taifijavur Distt. 


famous Nataraja from Tiruvalangadu, now in 
the Madras Museum (Fig. 89). It isa classical 
example and the best known image of its kind 
in any public museum in the world. The pose of 
this figure, its rhythmic movement, the flexion 
of the body and limbs, the perfect smile, the 
physical proportions and the flowing contours 
are all blended into a pose so amazing that it is 
no wonder that Rodin, the world famous 
sculptor, considered this to be the most perfect 
representation of rhythmic movement in the 
world. 


Not so very well known, but undoubtedly 
one of the greatest masterpieces of the Chola 
age, is the large Nataraja in the Brihadisvara 
temple at Tanjavur, a worthy processional 
deity, befitting the mighty temple, erected by 
the emperor Rajaraja and presented by him to 
the shrine, along with other images (Fig. 90). 





Fic. 81, Sivakdmasundari, early Chola, 10th century A.D., 
Tandantottam, Tafjavitr Distt. 


The eleventh century saw the creation of 
several magnificent bronzes, like the one from 
Siyali, the famous Nataraja with prabhd, as it is 
known, from Velankanni, now in the Madras 
Government Museum, the Nataraja from 
Punganir, usually known as the Nataraja 
without prabha, also in the Madras Government 
Museum. The arrangement of the jatas of the 
Velankanni figure, the disdainful smile on his 
face, the ease in the hands of protection and the 
slightly constrained and sculpturesque danda- 
hasta, approaching the elegantly raised foot, 
proclaim it a great masterpiece. Certainly 
the sculptor who fashioned this very elegant 
figure of the Nataraja of Siyali was inspired 
by the tradition of the faith and devotion of the 
baby saint Tirujfiinasambanda. The Ganga 
image in this case, almost crawling on the ja/a, 
to whisper in the ear of Siva, her devotional 
hymns, as she watches his dance, is indeed very 
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Fic. 82. Nataraja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Tandantotiam, Tafjavitr Distt. 


elegant. In the case of the Punganir image 
(Fig. 91), Ganga is, on the other hand, moving 
away towards the end of the jatd, almost 
afraid of the violent swirl of his locks, as he 
dances his tandava, as in another sculpture of 
Gajantaka from Darasuram, where the goddess, 
even according to the indication of the dhyana 
text itself, is moving away, with child Skanda 
on her hip, in fear one might say, at the violent 
dance of her lord. 
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One of the finest examples of early Chola 
Natarajas with prabha and jatas spread out al- 
most as a network with their terminals touching 
the prabhavali is from somewhere from Tan- 
javur district, now in the Metropol itan Museum, 
New York (Fig. 92). Apasmara’s unconcerned 
attitude as he plays with the snake in his hand 
does demand attention. 


The Devi of very early Chola date, also from 
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Fic. 83. Nataraja and Gajantaka from 


the Metropolitan Museum, 1s the very embodi- 
ment of grace (Fig. 93). Her makuta or crown 
is diminutive as in all early figures. The theme 
of the long chain as a tassel with banyan leaf 
pattern to pendant on either thigh is another 
noteworthy feature as also the large hollow 
circular scrolls on the earlobes. 


Remarkable for the upward spring in the 
figure, in consonance with a circle of flames and 
several terminals of the jatas arranged as a 
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Miuwvar temple, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Kodumbdliir. 


network is the early Chola Nataraja from the 
Musee Guimet, Paris (Fig. 9*). 


The glory of the jafa of Siva and its signi- 
ficance as represented in Chola sculpture has 
rarely been excelled. Jatabhara or a heavy mass 
of jatas, as elsewhere pointed out, 1s an attri- 
bute of Siva to suggest his immense knowledge, 
and corresponds to the sculptor’s version of 
ushnisha, the cranial protuberance of Buddha 
‘ndicating his supreme knowledge. The charm- 
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Fic. 84. Kaldntaka from Mivar ‘temple, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Kodumbalir. 


ing face of Dakshinamirti, from the szkhara of 


the Cholisvara temple, with an enigmatic smile 
on the face, suggests supreme wisdom in the 
Master of all learning (Fig. 95). The same is 
also shown in an extraordinarily arranged loose 
turban like jatabhara of Siva as Nataraja, 
dancing as a decoration of the vimana of the 
Tiruvalisvaram temple (Fig. 96) built by 
Rajaraja, famous as the architect of the Briha- 
disvara temple. This is a beautiful arrangement 
of jaia, recalling earlier and later ones, by 
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which, respectively, it has been inspired and 
itself inspired. To understand the heredity of 
this, a whole series of jatabharas as in the early 
Pandyan Nataraja in Sevilipatti cave temple 
and the Pallava Vinadhara from the top ters 
of the Dharmarajaratha at Mahabalipuram 
should be recalled. But more than this, and 
almost amazingly exactly like this, is the j4/4- 
bhara of Siva, two-armed, seated, axe in hand, 
with Nandi at his feet, a very early 4th century 
Pallava carving from the Krishna valley, now 
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Fic. 85. Miniature Nataraja carving, early Chola, 


in the Bezwada Museum (Fig. 97). Imme- 
diately inspired by the Tiruvalisvaram Nata- 
raja’s jatabhara is that of the Vrishabhantika 
metal image from the Tafjavir Art Gallery. 
In all these cases, whether Siva stands or is 
seated or dancing, as Dakshinamirti, as Vina- 
dhara or as Nataraja, the jatabhara indicates 
his immense knowledge and proclaims him the 
master of learning, whether philosophy or mu- 
sic or dance. The normal Vina Dakshinamirti, 
where special stress is not laid on the jatabhara, 
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10th century A.D., Kuraiganatha temple, Srinivdsanallar. 


is the type of which the sculpture from the 
Musee Guimet is a magnificent example, the 
position of his hands indicating the vind which 
‘s not really present but is only suggested 
(Fig. 98). 


Another beautiful early Chola sculpture from 
Kodumbalir is specially indicative of the 
grandeur and glory of Siva’s jata which is here 
most artistically chiselled (Fig. 99). Two fin- 
gers held up towards a single strand of Siva’s 
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Fic. 86. Miniature Natardja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Kuranganatha temple, Srinivasanallir. 


locks, drawn out to receive Ganga, in his 
Gangadhara aspect, is as much to say that a 
single lock is enough to completely imprison 
the mighty surging heavenly stream, that could 
even fill the ocean, drunk dry by the great sage 
Agastya. The Chola sculptor delighted in a 
variety of expression of the potentiality, power 
and grace of Siva’s crown of locks. 


The Chidambaram tradition has another 
type of Nataraja, which is most magnificently 
represented in the image from Melaperum- 
ballam, now in the Madras Government 
Museum (p. 20, Fig. 6). The jatas are here 
and the subdued violence of the tandava dance 
has not yet gathered momentum. They still are 
spread over the back and have not risen up to 
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sway on the sides, almost as a background to 
his head and shoulders. The hand holding the 
drum seems to sound it by a pat of the pointing 
finger. The fire held in the left hand, between 
the thumb and the pointing finger, almost 
suggests that death is the end of ignorance and 
the birth of spiritual knowledge and immor- 
tality consequent on it. This idea 1s suggested 
by the vyakhyanamudra which in Natyasastra 
is termed samdamsahasta. The raised foot 1s 
still not so high up, almost as if to reach the 


dwarf musician below, and the entire range of 


devotees, that are equally dwarfs in them 
approach to the Lord, and whom, with com- 
passion the Lord approaches, rather than call 
them to rise up to his height. It is even 4 


Ruskin would have the kings and queens of 
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Fic. 87. Siva dancing 1 


the literary realm come down a few step; to 
reach the ability and grasp of the devotee at 
the altar of literature. Unaware of the thud on 
his back, the dwarf Apasmira plays with the 
snake held in his hand with a beaming smile on 
his face. The dwarf Ganas, one wonderfully 
playing the ghata and the other the cymbals, 
synchronise their tap with a moment of the 
movement of the great dancer. The dwarf has 
just given a pat to the drum and raised his 
hand to look up with wonder and the other has 
just sounded the cymbals and pulled them 
apart as the supreme dancer has just moved 
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n lalita, Chola in Pandya territory, Kodumudt, Coimbatore District. 


an inch of his leg to the ground in consonance 
with the musical mode. Ornamentation 1s 
here simplicity itself. “There is a central loop 
‘n each one of these varieties, representing the 
Chidambaram type of Nataraja image. Simi- 
larly, noteworthy is the simple but very 
effective decoration of the hair style, the 
peacock feathers arranged on one side, to 
balance the dhattira flower on the other. It 1s 
‘ndeed a type to be noticed, of which there are 
several temples in Udayarpalayam, Sirkali, 
Paruttiappankoil, Kilakattur (Fig. 100) and, 
nearly also, like those from the temples in 
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Fic. 88. Nataraja, early Chola,°10th. century A.D., Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 


Tirttanagari (Fig. 101), Vaidisvarankoil, 
Tranquebar (Fig 105) and Seynalir (Fig 103). 


An unusual dainty Chola creation in metal 
is the Nataraja in drdhvatandava pose from the 
temple at Tiruvalangadu (Fig. 108). It 1s 
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almost a continuation of the Vikshiptakarand, 
as the left leg and hand are both thrown 
sideways upwards. If they were more towards 
the side and diagonal, it would have been a 
perfect representation of the szkshipta mode, 
but really it is lalatatilaka almost achieved, 





Fic. 89. Natardja, early Chela, 1000 


as the foot raised has nearly reached the face, 
to rub the forehead, as the text of Bharata 
would have it: padasyangushthakena tu lalate 
tilakam kuryyallalatatilakam tu tat. 


In vwikshipta the description 1s vikshiptam 
hastapadam cha prishthatah parsvatopr v4. 


As already remarked, it is more upwards 
than sideways, which brings it nearer the 
lalatatilaka than vikshipta. The eight arms are 
wonderfully composed. The normal arms 
carrying the damaru, showing the abhaya, the 


are practically 





A.D., Tiruvalangadu, Madras Museum. 


arm in gajahasta and the one carrying the fire 
‘n their normal composition, 
and of the others, one carries the naga as pasa, 
one the sala, the third is in the khatakamukha and 
the upraised hand is almost free, like a rechi- 
tahasta nearly touching the toe of the raised foot. 
This is one of the finest of unique dance figures 
of Siva from South India. The Chola sculptor 
‘+ must be reckoned among the 


who fashioned 
masters of a golden age of 


greatest creative 


metal craft. 
A beautiful Nataraja of the normal variety, 
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Fic. 90. Natardja and Sivakdmasundari, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Brihadifvara temple, Tafjavir. 


with a double band of prabhd, having a circle of 
flames all around, and with an exceedingly 
large and elaborate jata spread on both sides, 
like a regular network, is from the Tantonri- 
§yvara temple from ‘Tiruindalir, Maytram 
taluq. 


As a contrast to this is the Siva from Gomuk- 
tigvara temple in Tiruvavaduturai, also from 
Mayiiram talug, which has an unusual com- 
position of jaéa, only three locks on either side, 
bare and spread out. It is a late Chola example 
of the thirteenth: century (Fig. 102). 


The dancing Siva from the temple in 
Udaiyarpalayam in the taluq of that name, 
follows the Chidambaram tradition very 
closely, both in regard to Nataraja and Sivaka- 
masundari. There is a narrow prabhdvali for 

evi also. In the case of the dancing Siva, the 
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jatas rest on the shoulder and do not swirl up 
sideways. There is no elaborate dressing up of 
the jatémakuta, but the peacock feathers are 
prominently shown to the right, as well as the 
dhattira flower. The anklets are very clear on 
the feet, with tinkling little bells attached. 
The flanking dwarf Ganas sound one, the 
drum and the other, the cymbals and, as usual, 
it is one synchronising moment of dance and 
music. 


Undoubtedly, the most important from the 
Pandyan realm, fashioned in the early Chola 
period, is the Nataraja from Poruppumettu- 
patti (Fig. 61,62), now preserved in the Madras 
Museum. In this piece, it is to be noted that the 
Pandyan tradition of the right leg raised in 
dance, a special feature in the silver hall in 
Madurai, is represented. It has all the charming 
features that make up masterpieces of early 
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Fic. 91. Nataraja, Chola, 11th century A.D., Punganiir, Distt. Taiijavir. 


Chola workmanship. The dwarf Apasmara is 
very large sized. As usual, in very early 
representations of Nataraja, the hands are 
still nearer the body than away and apart, a 
feature we find rather pronounced from the 
eleventh century onwards. 


Among the lithic representations of Nataraja, 
there are several early ones, of which the 
dancing figures of the earliest Chola phase in 
the Pudukottai area, from temples like Aivar 
and Miavar are very beautiful. 


One of the finest images of Nataraja is from 


the Mavarkoil of the early group of temples 
at Kodumbalir. It comes very close to the 
Kalari type also. This is in a series of dancing 
figures on each of the tiers, representing Kalari 
(Fig. 84), Nataraja and Gajantaka (Fig. 83). 
It is a delicate representation of Siva’s dance 
in the lalita pose. The main hands are in 
abhaya and gajahasta and completely answer 
the description of laltta. 


The knit brow of Siva as Kalari here is 
suggestive of the destructive aspect of a 
Samharamirti. The malignant demon Apas- 
mara, created by the rishis, has brows knit in 
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Fic. 92. Natardja, early Chola, 1000 A.D., Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


wrath, even as he writhes under the stamping 
feet of Siva. The dancing figure has only four 
arms, one holding the pasa, the other parasu, 
one in éarjani and the other hand in an attitude 
of holding an indistinct weapon. The flexion 
of the body and the dance pose are very 
pleasing. The pose itself appears almost like 
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ardhasiichi. The dwarf under the feet of Siva is 
not quite crouching on the ground, but pulls 
himself up bravely to bear the weight of the 
dancing figure on his back. 


In the tier next above is Gajantaka dancing. 
He has four arms, two of which he has raised 
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Fic. 93. Sivakdmasundari, 


up to hold the hide of the elephant. His left 
leg is a little raised and bent, as is usual, in 
such representations. It is almost bhwjanga- 
trasita, or it may be even somewhat like garuda- 
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early Chola, 10th century A.D., Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


plutaka, since it conveys the idea that it 1s 
Garuda, who could pounce on the elephants 
and carry them away to destroy them; and as 
Siva actually destroyed Gajasura, the karana 
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Fic. 94. Natardja, early Chola, 1000 A.D., Musee Guimet, Paris. 


could be significant. Devi is shown close to 
him with Skanda on her hip, frightened as the 
dhyanasloka would require it in the Silpa text. 


At Gangaikondacholapuram, the dance of 
Kalantaka, on the figure of Kala or Yama, 
is exactly based on the form of Nataraja, 
dancing on Apasmara. The hand in tarjani 
pointing to Yama, the deer above the hand in 
vismaya, wonder, the parasu raised in his upper 
right arm in action, and the miniature figure 
carving on either side of the niche, all suggest 
the theme portrayed here, Kalantaka. In the 
case of Madanantaka also, it is again the 
tarjani hand of Siva that suggests his destruc- 
tion of Kama. Here again, it is through the 
diminutive carvings in relief on either side of 
the niche, showing Manmatha, Rati and other 
Devas supplicating and shrieking in one voice 
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to Siva, not to burn Manmatha to ashes, that 
its significance is clarified. ‘That Siva is a yogi 
and a teacher is here suggested by the aksha- 
mala in one of his right hands and the vasira- 
yajnopavita that he wears. We have seen how 
this akshamala is used by Siva as a dancer, at 
least in some representations, if not in all, 
especially where the emphasis is sought to be 
laid on his aspect as teacher of the art of dance. 
It should here be recalled that in the case of 
Nataraja, invariably there is a strip of cloth 
shown, resting on his left shoulder, to suggest 
vastra-yajnopavita, which is always to be used 
by teachers like Dakshinamirti and sages in 
‘yoga. 


The image from the Brihadisvara temple at 
Tafijavir is unrivalled for the way the sculptor 
has handled stone as if it were metal or wood. 
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Fic. 95. Dakshindmarti with jatabhara, from Chotisvara temple, early Chola, 10th century A.D. 


Equally interesting 1s Rajendra Chola’s con- 
tribution to Nataraja on the walls of the Gan- 
gaikondacholapuram shrine. Here, there are 
smaller panels on either side and below the 
niche containing Nataraja. They represent 
the musical fervour and the adoration of the 
Lord of dance by Parvati, who watches. Vishnu 
plays the mrtdanga, Ganefa and Kartikeya 
hurry on their respective vehicles, anxious not 
to miss the dance of Siva, which their mother 
is so watchfully observing with her hands 
resting on Nandi, who 1s equally lost in 
admiration. The Ganas below are hilarious in 
their joy, one plays the drum, another sounds 
the cymbals, while the third sings. Karaikka- 
lammaiyar, the emaciated devotee, who chose 
to renounce the perfection of feminine beauty 


to be unaware of aught else except God, is 
sounding the cymbals, seated almost skeleton- 
like. To the left of Siva, and dancing away 
from him, is Kali. It is to be noticed that she 
is still in vaishnavasthana, without raising her 
foot. We may recall that it was only when 
Siva raised up his foot completely, in /alata- 
tilaka, that she accepted defeat. 


There is yet another of the iirdhvatandava of 
Siva, from Kailasanatha temple in Rishiyar, 
Mannargudi taluq, representing the right foot 
of Siva, completely raised to compose the 
lalatatilaka pose, the right hand raised and 
coming right over his head. Down below, to the 
left, a Gana is running away, scared as he sees 
the violence of the tandava dance. To the right, 
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Fic. 96. Natardja with jatabhara, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Tiruvalisvaram. 


below the raised leg, there is Kali dancing 
with her legs crossed in padasvastika. Showing 
her below this leg, is almost to suggest that she 
has accepted the defeat, unable, out of modesty, 
to raise her leg in similar mode (Fig. 109). 


In Kilakadambir, there is another late Chola 
representation of the same J/alatatilaka mode of 
Siva’s dance, also a perfect example. While in 
the Rishiyir sculpture, the upper right and 
left hands carry the drum and skull cap bowl, 
in the present one it is the axe and the deer, 
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the usual attributes of Siva in South Indian 
sculpture. The additional pair of arms, pro- 
vided in this sculpture, carry the pasa and 
ghanta. 


The Nataraja temple at Chidarnbaram has 
two exquisite sculptures of Siva dancing 
chatura and in lalatatilaka: while the former has 
four arms, the latter has eight. The main hands 
are in abhaya and raised above him, almost 
touching the upraised foot. A Sivagana, with 
four arms, is playing the ghata and Kali stands 





Fic. 97. Siva and Nandi, Pallava, 4th century A.D., Bezwada Museum. 


quietly watching him as, unable to throw up 
her foot out of modesty, she has to declare 
herself defeated. While there is Apasmara 
under the feet of the dancer in chatura, he 1s 
absent in the case of the other who dances on 
a pitha. 


In the Siva temple in Tirumalapadi in 
Udayarpalayam taluq, there is a fine example 
of ardhvajanu. In this case, the left leg instead 
of the right is raised, the right hand is in 
abhaya and the left thrown up in abandon. 
The other right hand holds the drum, while 
the left hand is in vismaya, suggesting how 
wonderful is the dance. A Gana to his left 
plays the ardhva drum. 


One of the earliest moments in the bhwan- 
gatrasita mode of Siva’s dance is probably in 
the image in the Kadambavananandisvara tem- 
ple from Kulittalai (Fig. 111). The leg is just 
being raised up. The hands are still close to 
the shoulder and are not swung apart, as the 
dance gains momentum. The swaying tassels 
and other peculiar arrangements show how 
different in concept and execution is this image 


from the rest of the images that we 
know. There is also another important 
noteworthy factor here, that Nataraja 
is not dancing on Apasmara, quite an 
unusual feature in South Indian repre- 
sentations of Nataraja. Equally note- 

| worthy is the departure from the 
normal in the arrangement of the 
peacock feathers on the head, the 
crescent moon and a small fan-shaped 
decoration on either side, immediately 
behind the ear. This last feature is 
common in several North Indian 
images and observed in Orissan sculp- 
ture also. This is probably the feature 
introduced during the Chola contacts 
with northern areas, through their 
campaigns for conquest. We know how 
Rajendra introduced several innova- 
tions, as for instance, the beard for 
Brahma, at Gangaikondacholapuram, 
Lakuliga staff in hand at Tiruvottiyar, 
and so forth. 


At Palaiyarai in Kumbakonam 
taluq, there is an image of Nataraja 
of the normal variety in the temple 
of Somegvara, in which the upraised 
leg is not so fully raised as usual. 
It is nearer the lithic representation 
of the bhujangatrasita mode, in the 
pictorial enumeration of karanas at Chidarh- 
baram and other places. This is a fine example 
of early Chola work. The sculptor’s eye for the 
aesthetic beauty of the theme is evident in such 
noteworthy characteristics as the row of flames, 
only on the upper half of the prabha. This, to 
an extent, relieves the monotony of a whole 
series. The uplifted leg, which is not quite the 
normal type, only slightly raised, and still 
moving up to assume the pose that one is 
normally accustomed to see in the anandatandava 
form of Siva, is very artistic indeed. The 
Larihasta is not slanting, but rather straight 
and constricted, and there is a charm and 
verve in the way it is held. The slight tilt in 
the face makes it also more telling than if it 
were quite straight, facing the spectator. The 
arrangement of the jatds, to the left top, 1s 
also somewhat peculiar and artistic. 


The next moment of the anandatandava of 
Siva (which is the same as bhujangatrasita) is to 
be seen in another early Chola image of great 
beauty from the Nellivanandesvarar, in 
Tirunellikaval in Mannargudi talugq. The 
single sucht finger raised while the others hold 
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Fic. 98. Vinddhara, early Chola, I]th century A.D., Musee Guimet, Paris. 


the drum, suggests Siva calling attention, by a 
tap of the drum itself, instead of jerking it. 
The Apasmara dwarf under the foot raises 
himself up a little in his earnest play with the 


reptile he holds in the left hand. The hood of 


the snake peering just above the right shoulder 
of Siva, is again noteworthy, as it shows how 
the future Patanjali is attracted towards the 
sound of the drum, giving the basic aphorisms 
for grammar. 
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In the Chandragekhara temple at Tiru- 
vakkarai in Tindivanam taluq of South Arcot 
district is another beautiful early Chola image 
of Nataraja (Fig. 112). In this, the dance mode 
is a moment before the raising of the knee fully, 
to answer the description of a@rdhvajanu. It 1s 
almost the ardhaparyanka attitude and we have 
several Sivas dancing like that in sculpture in 
Chalukya and other varieties. The right hand 
in the samdamsamudra suggests Siva as the lord 
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Fic. 99. Gangddhara, early Chola, 10th century 


of dance, as the supreme master of the science 
of natya. The drum 1s also held in a peculiar 
position to suggest the sound, which rouses the 
snake coiled around the four arms to raise its 
hood and listen with eagerness. It is almost as 
if Patafijali, to be born, is listening to Siva’s 
own interpretation of the meaning of the four- 
teen siitras of Vyakarana, emanating from the 
shake of the drum. 


As the tradition of the Nataraja of Chidam- 
baram has had a profound influence in all the 


A.D., Miwarkoil, Kodumbalar. 


neighbouring area, the image of dancing Siva 
from. Sivakkolundisvara temple at Tirttana- 
garli (Tiruttinainagar) in Cuddalore taluq (Fig. 
101) shows the jata otf Siva still spread out, 
downward on the back and not risen in a swirl 
to present a background of ja/a as it would seem 
in composing the gap between one end of the 
prabha to the other at the top. The Ganga 
perched on one of the locks is thus almost 
resting on his left shoulder with her hands 
clasped in adoration. At the bottom, to the 
right and left on the pedestal, are two four- 
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Fic. 100. Nafaraja, early Chola, 


armed Ganas, one playing the paachamukha- 
vadya and the other, cymbals. The hands re- 
moved from the drum and the cymbals taken 
apart show a simultaneous moment of action 
and the sure rhythm of Siva’s dance which 
is meticulously attuned to the beat of the ¢ala. 
ithe hand in wonder of the musical figures is 
as much as to say ‘how wonderful is Siva’s 
dance and how rhythmic!’ 


In the series of the Nataraja type flanked by 
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Pith century ALD., Kilakattir. 


Ganas, four-armed celestials or rishis, in an 
arrangement of playing a drum or the lute or 
clanging the cymbals, a great moment of dance 
rhythm is presented. In the case of Nataraja 
from Tranquebar, where the flanking figures 
are four-armed celestials, the one to the right, 
plays the pafchamukhavadya, a five-faced drum, 
rather difficult to manipulate, but till very 
recently played in early Chola temples all over 
Tanjavur, though now almost fallen into 
disuse (Fig. 107). A magnificent early Chola 
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Fic. 101. Natardja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tirttanagari. 


Fic. 
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. Nataraja, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Tiruvdvaduturai. 


Fic. 103. Natardja, early Chola, 11th century A.D., Seynalar. 


Fic. 104. Rishi playing pafichamukhavadya for dancing 
Siva, Chola, 12th century A.D., Vaidisvarankoil. 
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Fic. 106 Risht with lute as 
musical accompani- 
ment to Nataraja, 
Chola, 12th century 
A.D., Vaidisvarai- 
Koil. 


Fic. 107. Four-armed celes- 
tial playing paii- 
chamukhavadya 
Jor Nataraja, 
Chola, 12th century 
A.D, Tranquebar. 
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Fic. 108. Natardja dancing irdhvatandava, 


pafichamukhavadya, made of copper and well 
decorated, is in the collection of musical! instru- 
ments in the Madras Museum. The celestial 
playing this drum looks up at Nataraja and 
wonders at the perfection of rhythm, answering 
every tap of his on the pot drum. 


In the case of Nataraja from Vaidisvaran- 
koil, the flanking figures are both rishis, one 
four-armed and the other with a single pair of 
arms. The former plays the patichamukhavadya 
(Fig. 104) while the latter, holding the vina 
in his left hand, is still to adjust himself to play 
it, so lost is he in the rhythm of the beat of the 
drum and the footfalls of Nataraja (Fig. 106). 





early Chola, I1th century A.D., Tiruvdlaiigddu. 


Karaikkalammaiyar, a great devotee of Siva, 
a beauty transformed into a hag at her own 
request, the better to concentrate on her devo- 
ted play of cymbals for Siva, and a favourite 
theme in lithic representations of Nataraja 
groups, as from Gangaikondacholapuram, is in 
metal sometimes independently also fashioned, 
as in the example from Kuttalam (Fig. 110). 


Another magnificent group of Siva as 
Nataraja and Sivakamasundari, his consort, 
watching his dance, is from the NitteSvara 
temple trom Srimushnam (Fig. 113) in 
Chidarnbaram taluq. The double arched prabha, 
with its beautiful series of flames represents one 
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Fic. 109. Natardja dancing Grdhvajinu, Chola, 12th century 
A.D., Kulittalai. 


Fic. 110. Karatkkalammatydr, Chola, 13th century 
A.D., RKuttdlam. 
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of the important types of this form. There are 
several other images with this form of prabhd and 
a wide and beautifully woven web of jafds, as 
a complete background, from one end to the 
other of the top of the arch, immediately 
above the spread arms. [he grace in the dis- 
position of the limbs in dance suggests not 
only great aesthetic quality, but also real 
movement in this masterpiece of sculpture. 


In the Pattiperuman temple at Perir in 
Coimbatore taluq, where also the locks of Siva 
are still spread over his back and then rising 
up to form the swirling jafd on either side, it is 
the snake on the right arm, twisting and twirl- 
ing its body to reach the drum, to the sound of 
which it attentively responds, that contributes 
a significant factor, as it hints at the great 
grammarian Patanjali attracted by the gram- 
matical aphorisms. 


Fic. 111. Natardja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Kulittalat. 
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Fic. 112. Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tiruvakkarai, Tinditvanam Tq., South Arcot Dt. 


One of the finest normal representations of 
Siva in the bhujangatrasita mode, and closely 
resembling the famous Siyali image of Nata- 
raja, is from the Siva temple at Vilvarayanat- 
tam in Cuddalore talug. The arrangement of 
flowers at intervals between the jafas is most 
pleasing and the twirl at the terminal of each 
jata is indeed by itself artistic decoration. The 
mermaid, Ganga, on the jafas to the right, 1s 
the very embodiment of devotion. 


In the group of Nataraja and Sivakami from 
Thyagarajasvami temple of Tiruvaiyaru in 
Nagapattinam taluq, the elaboration of the 
prabha is completely represented in three broad 
tiers, finally decorated by a long row of flames 
all around it. The jata is equally interesting 
as a pattern by itself. It is noteworthy 
that here, also, the little fan-shaped decora- 
tion on top, behind either ear, is prominently 
shown. 
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Fic. 113. Nataraja and Sivakamasundari, Chola, 12th century A.D., Nittesoara temple, Srimushnam, Chidambaram Tq. 


In the Agnisvara temple at Tiruppugalir in 
Nannilam taluq, the lovely Nataraja figure 
(Fig. 114) presents excellent decoration of the 
jatas, swirling and rising upwards, which is a 
type by itself. The web is artistically arranged, 
but what is noteworthy is that the pattern of 
jatas does not move horizontally in wavy fashion, 
but in semi-circular wavy route, as it surges 
upwards on either side. 


In the Dhanushkotisvara temple from Pan- 
chanadikulam in Tirutturaipindi taluq, the 
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group of Nataraja and Sivakami (Fig. 115) 
presents an excellent example of late Chola 
work. In this the movement of Nataraja}in 
his dance is suggested by the direction of the 
twirling cloth flying across the stomach to 
reach the prabha, and the hood of the snake 
coiled around the right arm, which is not raised 
up, but horizontally, as if to suck up the mighty 
blasts raised by the forceful tandava dance. 


The Nataraja image in the Sattanadasvaml 
temple from Sirkali (Shiyali) is again an image 





Fic. 114. Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tiruppugalir. 


following the Chidarnbaram tradition, with a 
two-armed dwarf Gana on either side, one 
playing the drum and the other sounding the 
cymbals. The central tassel between the thighs 
swirls semi-circularly to the left to touch the 


prabha. This is a late Chola example of the 


famous Chidambaram type. 


In the temple of Pasupatisvara at Tiruk- 
kandigvaram in Nannilam taluq, the beautiful 
Nataraja figure (Fig. 117) is easily marked by 


the elaborate and broad _ three-banded 
prabhavali and the elaborate arrangement of 
jatas as in the Tiruvarur temple. The 
noteworthy feature is that Ganga is here 
shown straight on the top of the makuja, 
above the peacock feathers. The representation 
is almost laconic, a human head to represent 
the goddess of the stream, without her other 
bodily features shown. 


In the magnificent stone sculpture of Nata- 
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Fic. 115. Natardja and Swakamasundari, Chola, 








1 2th-13th century A.D., Paiichanadikulam. 


Fic. 116. Natardja, Chola, 12th century A.D., 
Vallaniir. 
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Fic. 117. Nataraja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Tirukkandisvaram. 


raja, from the Sivalokanatha temple from 
Kiranir (Fig. 118) in Nannilam taluq, which 
is among the very best lithic representations 
of Nataraja, vying with those from the 
Brihadifvara and Gangaikondacholapuram 
temples, though this is earlier, the main point 
which is noteworthy and suggestive, is that 
the snake, which has wound itself round the 
gajahasta of Siva, tries to descend with its hood 
downwards, to repeat, as it were, what is assur- 
ed by the dandahasta itself, that the raised foot 
of Siva is the refuge for the devotee seeking 
salvation by supplication to it. The foot is also 
meaningfully bent down, the fingers pointing 
downwards, almost as if to reach the devotee 
low down on the ground. There is compassion 
writ large on the face of the Lord. 


Another lithic representation of Nataraja, 
an early Chola piece, is an example from the 
Mayiranathasvami temple at Maytram (Fig. 


119). The snake here, as in the case of the 
image from the Sivalokanatha temple from 
Kiranir, descends with its hood downwards 
as it lies entwined on the gajahasta. The hands 
are closer to the body, as they usually are in 
stone carving. There is a whole series of wavy 
jatas on either side of the figure. The udara- 
bandha, katisiitra, angada armlets and padasaras 
indicating tinkling tiny bells that sound the 
dance rhythm, and the jatamakuta, are all 
artistically arranged including the tassels from 
the katisittra dangling on the right thigh. A 
three-legged figure in the background, also 
dancing, may either be Bhringiriti or Jvara- 
hara. 


The simple image from Saktigiri§varar 
temple from Seynaliir (Senganir) in Kumba- 
konam talug, though in the Chidambaram 
tradition with jatas spread on the back itself, 
looks almost circumscribed by the prabha 
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Fic. 118. Natardja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Airanur. 


around it. The left leg is just being raised, and 

the long cloth, tied around the stomach does 

not extend and twirl to reach the prabha. The 

dandahasta is in consonance with the composi- 

tion of the leg, diagonal rather than horizontal. 

hale is a look of reassurance in the face of 
iva. 


In an example preserved in the Tanjavir 
Art Gallery, the arrangement of Siva’s jatas 
calls attention (Fig. 120). The swirling jatas 
form a network in a regular wavy mode, with 
garlands of flowers running between the jaias, 
also in wavy fashion, composed of long strands 
of jasmine with large sun flowers breaking the 
monotony at intervals. At the terminal of one 
of the jatas, the mermaid Ganga pulls herself 
up with hands clasped in adoration. 


Another sculpture in metal from the temple 
of Siva at Uttattiir (Fig. 121) is specially note- 
worthy for the rather simple artistic treatment 
of the jatas, five on either side spread out in 
slight wavy contour, two forming loops on top, 
the whole series surmounted by shorter jatas, 
one on either side creating the illusion of a 
crescent. What is specially noteworthy is the 
artistic arrangement in either loop of jatas, of 
Ganga to the right and a snake to the left, in 
the most balanced and tasteful composition. 
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By far the most imposing Nataraja of the 
later phase of Chola art is the one from Amster- 
dam (Fig. 122) which for size, elegance and 
artistic treatment is almost unbeaten. The 
mermaid Ganga here does not face the specta- 
tor but diagonally, with her hands clasped in 
adoration, looks straight at the profile of Siva’s 
face. 


The Nataraja from Vallantr (Fig. 116) is 
also a late Chola example, specially noteworthy 
for the straight leap of the flame, and the mani- 
pulation of the fingers and toes, almost as in 
kathakali fashion to illustrate taéndava, with the 
great toe of the foot slightly raised and bent, 
suggesting violent moment. The perfect mastery 
over the limbs in dance is hereby proclaimed. 


Undoubtedly one of the most important 
early Chola Natarajas is the one from Kumara- 
vayalir, a bronze without the prabha (Fig. 123). 
Apart from the Nataraja from Kodumudi 





Fic. 119. Natardja, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Maytiram. 
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Fic. 120. Natardja, Chola, 12th century A.D., Taijaviir Art Gallery, Tafjavir. 


which is a Chola piece from Pandyan area, 
this is the only one from the regular Chola 
territory itself to illustrate the /alita mode of 
Siva’s dance. The moon, snake are prominently 
shown on the jatés, the hands in karthasta and 
abhaya are almost as in the Tiruvarangulam 
bronze. The hands holding the drum and flame 
are not spread out but closer to the body The 
tap of the right foot is almost suggested move- 


ment in a stolid metal figure This is indeed an 
exquisite figure in metal. 


Late Chalukya 

Siva dancing, as the central figure of a long 
lintel, exquisitely carved, recovered from 
Hampi (Fig. 124) as a typical late Chalukya 
piece, represents the deity in the drdhvajanu 
pose. But this is an elaboration of the famous 
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Fic. 121. Nataraja, Chola, 13th century A.D., Uttattir. 


urdhvajanu figure in metal of the Pallava period in 
the Madras Museum. This sculpture combines 
the northern and southern elements of dancing 
Siva, i.e. the innumerable hands and Apas- 
mara-purusha under the right foot. He carries 
the tresiila, khatvanga, parasu, damaru or the drum, 
the vrishbhadhvaja and other attributes, while 
his main hands, which are broken, are in 
Karthasta and probably abhaya, as they should 
be. The jafa is elaborately worked and a huge 
Suraschakra is also shown behind the head. 
GaneSa and Bhringiriti are dancing, while 
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even Skanda, mounted on the peacock, enjoys 
the dance of the bird. NandikeSvara, repre- 
sented in human form, plays the drum. It 1s 
especially noteworthy here that Nandikesvara 
has four arms and carries smaller drums in his 
other hands. Parvati, as Sivakamasundari, 
with an attendant besides her, stands at ease 
enjoying the dance of Siva. The entire sculp- 
ture, with so many decorative patterns of 
floriated circles, enclosing as it were, a variety 
of dance and musical figures, with dance poses 
and musical instruments so full of variation, 
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Fic. 122. Natardja, Chola, 12th-13th century A.D., Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


provides thereby a very interesting background 
to this main theme of Siva’s dance. It is one of 
the most important representations of dancing 
Siva, with a tribute paid to dance and music 
through the innumerable figures that form a 
pattern or border, as it were, above and below 
the main panel. 


How well the Chalukyan sculptor enjoyed 
the music and dance of his day is easily 
imagined by a look at the bracket figures from 
Kuruvatti temple, representing not only the 
quick movement in dance, forming the karanas 
and arigaharas, but also the various sthanas. The 


flutist is still playing and the drummer still 
sounding the drum, as the dancer stands for a 
while in a charming pose, recalling Kalidasa’s 
preference for seeing Malavika standing at 
ease, after the gyrations and dance, rather than 
the fast movements themselves: nrittad asyas 
sthitam atitaram kantam rijvayatardham. Whole 
screens of perforated windows in Chalukya 
temples, like the one from Tripurantakesvara 
at Belgavi in Chikmagalir district, show how 
the Chalukya sculptor enjoyed dance as he 
represented it. 


A lintel from the same temple representing 
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Fic. 123. Natardja dancing lalita, early Chola, 10th century A.D., Kumdravayalitr. 


Gajasamharamirti on a door lintel, shows Siva in Research Institute of Dharwar University, 
violent action, again with foot lifted in ardhva- though unfortunately sadly broken and worn, 
janu (Fig. 126). A musical group of figures has yet enough left to show eight-armed Siva 
shown all around, all of them having divers dancing, as the central figure with Brahma and 
instruments, and a large assembled concourse Vishnu on either side, the latter now lost. 
of devas on both sides, gazing at his gajahatan- Nandi jumping almost in an ecstatic dance, 
dava, are very pleasing. Even in the previous between the legs of Siva, is very interesting. The 
sculpture from Hampi, the Lokapalas and musical figures at the extreme end, playing the 
other devas are shown, all assembling above cymbals and keeping time, are vigorously por- 
to watch the impressive dance of Siva. trayed. Nataraja on the lintel is an old tradi- 

tion (Fig. 125) continued all over the country 

A lintel in the museum of the Kannada through the centuries. 
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Fic. 124. Lintel showing Natardja in central panel dancing, late Chalukya, 12th century A.D., Hampi, National Museum. 


A kidu of the sikhara of the Siva temple at 
Degalvalli represents Siva, ten-armed, loaded 
with ornamental detail. In between his legs 
peeps the bull. Devi is seated with hands in 
anjalt. A similar figure in a kidu of the stkhara 
from the Akka-Tangidgudi in Belgaum district 
shows the popularity of the theme in Chalukyan 
temples. A makara-torana of the mandapa en- 
trance, in the Ramalinga temple at Dhavalgi 
in Bijapur district, is a fine example of Cha- 
lukya lintel with the central theme as Nata- 
raja’s dance in ardhvajanu mode. 


A lovely group of dancing figures, with Siva 
in the centre and Brahma and Vishnu on either 
side, on the lintel of a Chalukya doorway from 
the Siva temple at Belgaum is very picturesque. 
Siva is dancing in ardhvajanu and Devi, to his 
left, watches his performance. There are three 
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Fic. 125. Doorway with Natardja on lintel, Galganath temple, Pattadakal. 
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Fic. 127. Nafardja on sukhanasa of temple Vimana, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Doddagaddavaltt. 


drummers at least, all thumping their instru- 
ments with great gusto. Bhairava, Kali and a 
pair of rishis, dance in consonance with Siva’s 
movements. From the sukhandsaé of the vimana 
of the SiddheSvara temple at Haveri is a multi- 
armed Siva dancing again in ardhvajanu. The 
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musical accompaniments include the vind and 
the drum. Nandi jumps for joy as he witnesses 
the dance of his master. 


The Matrikas dancing in accompaniment 
have been chosen as the theme for the panels 





Fic. 128. Nataraja dancing in central panel of mandapa with Dikpalas around, late Chalukya, 11 th century AWD., Ardlguppe. 


of the ceiling of the temple near the suspension 
bridge of the Gokak Falls in the Belgaum 
district. Closely associated with the Matrika 
group, GaneSa is also shown dancing here. But 
of all the Matrikas, the most interesting 1s 
eight-armed Chamunda with her kapala yajno- 
pavita, sacred thread composed of skulls, sway- 
ing her limbs in violent movements, her sword 
a crooked kartari, which she carries along with 
other attributes, like the trident, shield, drum 
and khatvanga. 


From the aesthetic point of view, undoubted- 
ly, the most magnificent late Chalukya carving 
of Nataraja dancing is from the ceiling of the 
mandapa in the temple of Siva at Aralguppe 
(Fig. 128). Siva is here shown four-armed, 
dancing in the chatura mode, his principal pair 
of arms in gajahasta and samdamsa or ahiyava- 
rada; the other two arms carrying the érisala. 
The figure of Apasmara under his feet seems 


not to be perturbed by the thuds on his back. 
The musical orchestra around Siva is composed 
ofa flutist, a drummer playing the érimukhavadya 
and one clanging the cymbals to keep time. The 
decorative element in this sculpture is res- 
trained and charming. The intricate workman- 
ship of the jatas, the tucking of the moon in the 
locks of hair, the variation in kundala type of 
earring suspended from the lobes, makara to 
the right and naga to the left, the elaborate 
necklet, Katisitra with lion-head clasp and 
tassels and loops, the pearl-composed yajfo- 
pavita with artistic clasp, the ribbon decoration 
even for the trident, and similar details in the 
case of the decoration of the musical figures, 
make this the most attractive of late 
Chalukyan examples of Nataraja, as the 
central theme, surrounded by Drkpalas in 
eight panels all around, from the ceiling of 
any temple anywhere in the vast Chalukyan 
realm. 
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It is of special interest to note that the Nata- 
raja theme was such a favourite in the Western 
Chalukya area that the warriors who died in 
battle chose to represent dancing Siva on even 
their memorial stones to suggest their predilec- 
tion for the Saivite faith. Siva was their ideal 
Victor, dancing in his joy of victory. In emula- 
tion of this and in the confidence that they 
would be victors like their Lord, they chose this 
aspect of Siva for seeking Sivaséyujya or physical 
amalgamation with the Supreme Lord. Some- 
times it is Siva dancing in chatura, as in the top 
panel of the inscribed hero stone from Ron 
(Fig. 129) in Dharwar district, or sometimes it 
is Siva dancing as Gajantaka, after his victory 
over Gajasura, as in the panel of the Virakkal 
from Bettigiri (Fig. 130) where the hero glori- 
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Fic. 129. Nataraja lowermost panel of virakkal, hero 
memorial stone, late Chalukya, Ron, Dist. 
Dharwar. 


Fic. 130. Natardja as top figure of virakkal, hero 
memorial stone, late Chdalukya, Bettigirt, 
Distt. Dharwar. 


ously fighting on the battlefield, finally ascends 
to heaven, with his arms on the shoulders of 
celestial nymphs, who carry him to Valhalla. 


Hoysala 5 

With the weakening of the Western Cha- 
lukya power, their powerful feudatories, the 
Hoysalas, ruling from Dorasamudra, asserted 
themselves. The Hoysalas were responsible 
for embellishing their kingdom with charming 
temples, so highly embellished and with such 
intricate design work that their school became 
a distinct one, though originally inspired by 
early Chalukya art. Hoysala sculptures are 
somewhat squat and short and heavily loaded 
with ornamentation. Nevertheless, they are 
pleasing to behold. 


dh National 





Fic. 131. Eight-armed Natardja dancing in wrdhvajanu, 
Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Halebid. 


The greatest of the Hoysala kings, Bittiga, was 
named Vishnuvardhana, after he was con- 
verted to Vaishnavism by Ramanuja, in the 
twelfth century. Vishnuvardhana was respon- 
sible for a number of temples of great aesthetic 
quality. These he created in his kingdom, by 
building monuments for the deities, with the 
zeal of a new convert. The temples at Belir and 
Halebid are particularly noteworthy for the 
elaborate carving on their plinths, as well as 
on the pillar brackets and ceilings. The long 
rows of elephants, makaras, swans, cavaliers, 
elephant-riders, in several bands on the plinth, 
arranged in pleasing fashion with a wealth of 
iconographic details, the themes of madanikavs 
on the pillar brackets, and the feminine charm 
in themes like a girl admiring her beauty in a 
mirror, talking to a parrot perched on_ her 
wrist, now just from the bath adjusting her 
garment, and now pausing a while after a round 
of dance, now tuning the strings of the lute or 
standing under a flowering tree to gather be- 
fitting fragrant flowers for her braid, are all 
fascinating, chiselled with patience and devo- 


tion by master sculptors. The names are ins- 
cribed, as at Doddagaddavalli, but this is not 
an invariable feature, as the sculptor in India 
usually remained anonymous. 


The old tradition of representing Siva pro- 
minently in a circular kiidu on the top of the 
vimana is continued in the Hoysala monuments. 
At Doddagaddavalli, Siva dances in ardhvajanu, 
with drummers on either side, the right hand 
is lifted up and shows alapadma, while the left 
hand is allowed to hang down in /ata fashion. 
Since Bharata has allowed the liberty of using 
the hands according to the wishes of the dancer 
(prayogavasagau hastau), irdhvajanu can be easily 
determined from the position of the legs 
(Fig. 127). 


In the HoysaleSvara temple at Halebid, Siva 
is shown dancing eight-armed, with his right 
leg lifted up almost to produce ardhvajanu. The 
other, at ease in Jatd fashion. To an extent, it 
produces dandapaksha, if only the right hand 
had not been bent upward. But as it is a mo- 
ment of action in between the two karanas, it 
would be proper to place it nearer both. In the 
other hands he carries the Sila, kunta and 
khatvanga; unfortunately the other arms are 
broken and lost. A chaplet of skulls is a jafa- 
makuta, most elaborately done up. The weird 
little snakes, coiled in and around the ear lobes, 
the general treatment of the necklace, the 
elaborate jewelled yajfopavita, also swaying in 
the dance, are all exquisite work. There is as 
usual in Hoysala sculpture a floriated canopy 
above the dancing figure. There is no Apas- 
mara under his foot, and the multiplicity of 
arms clearly shows the northern tradition, 
which is accepted in the Deccan. 


On the other hand, in the ChennakeSava 
temple at Belir, Siva dances in chatura on 
Apasmara. Here also, he 1s eight-armed. His 
two normal hands are in abhaya and dandahasta. 
The abhayahasta carries the akshamala also. This 
is again suggestion of Siva as a teacher. This 
aspect is reiterated by the book that he carries 
in one of his hands to the right. The drum in 
one of the left hands suggests the musical 
accompaniment to his dance. In addition to all 
this, he carries a sword, a trident, a snake and a 
skull cap. Near his feet, a drummer, to the 
right, plays a small drum of the Audukka type, 
while, to the left, a woman dances in what 
may be a sword dance. This may even be to 
suggest that Siva is not only the master of 
classical, but also of folk dance. 
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Fic. 132. Siva dancing in irdhvajanu, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., Halebid. 


In the Hoysalesvara temple, there is another 
multi-armed Nataraja form of Siva, this time 
with twelve hands. His left leg is raised almost 
to create the irdhvajanu. It is probably a mo- 
ment between alataka and iirdhvajanu, as well as 
simhavikriditam, and it has the semblance of all 
the three. In his multiple arms, he carries the 
trisiila, the sword, khatvanga, kapala, naga and 
akshamala in his hand in abhaya. There are 
musicians at his foot, a drummer, a flutist, a 
cymbal player and so forth. Bhringi or Atirik- 
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tanga Bhairava, in almost the appearance 
of a skeleton, dances near his foot, very close to 
the lotus which supports him. The elaborate 
ornamentation is characteristic of Hoysala 
sculptures (Fig. 131). 


Yet another dancing figure of Siva from the 
HoysaleSvara temple shows him resting his 
right foot in ardhvajanu, as in the case of another 
sculpture from the same temple, with the prin- 
cipal right hand raised up and one of the left 
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Fic. 133. Siva on an elaborately worked lintel on doorway, Hoysala, 12th century A.D., in temple, Halebid. 


hands, similarly, in até fashion allowed to hang 
free. It almost suggests dandapaksha. That he is 
the master of dance is here especially suggested 
by an akshamala, resting on the thumb of his 
hand in abhaya. He is twelve-armed and carries 
the drum, khatvanga, shield, arrow, ankusa, tri- 
fila, naga and kapala. Here he is shown dancing 
on Apasmara, with Nandi jumping on the 
Asura with force, almost as if to aid Siva in 
destroying the source of ignorance (Fig. 132). 


The Hoysalesvara temple is such a mine of 
iconographic wealth that there is no dearth of 
figures of various forms of deities carved here. 
One more Nataraja, different from the rest, 
shows Siva almost completely in ardhvajanu. His 
principal hands are in abhaya and dandahasta, 
with his knee nearly raised, to make it ardhva- 
janu. There is again the akshamala on the thumb 
of his abhayahasta to suggest that he is the master 
of music and dance. The sword, ¢risila, vajra, 
damaru, khatvanga and kapala adorn his other 
arms. There are three Ganas at his feet, two 
playing the drum and another sounding the 


cymbals. Apasmara is absent here and Siva 
dances on the ground. 


The importance of the theme of Nataraja 
in the HoysaleSvara temple can easily be 
understood when we study the lintels and 
doorways and the prominent kidu decoration 
on the skhara, containing a central panel of 
Siva dancing. In the Hoysalesvara temple, one 
of the door lintels has a charming carving of 
sreat intricate design and decoration, repre- 
senting Siva’s tandava, poised on Apasmara (Fig. 
133). Siva is multi-armed, in @rdhvajanu or ardha- 
paryanka, as we may Call it in sculptural par- 
lance. Brahma and Vishnu are shown flanking 
him in separate small niches, with an elaborate 
semicircular tiruvasi decoration, with kirtimukha 
on top. The makara decoration on either side 
‘s so elaborate that it shows Varuna and 
Varunani repeated on either side, both on 
makaras, which form a decoration apparently 
for the central panel. A panel on another 
lintel on the eastern entrance of the Hoysales- 
vara temple, almost similar in every respect, 
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has some elaborate carvings and the central 
theme of Nataraja dancing. The musical 
figures are very elegantly executed. Towards 
the terminals of the lintels and the elaborate 
floriated tails of the makaras, there is a dance 
group on one side composed of performing 
dancers and musicians on the other, probably 
Sarasvati herself, with the vind in her hand 
being one of them. The dvdrapalas down 
below are magnificent creations of the Hoysala 
sculptor. 


At Belair, in the Andal temple, there is a very 
beautiful carving of Bhairava (Fig. 134), dancing 
almost in ardhvajanu. Bhairava is provided with 
eight arms, some of which are lost. He carries 
the drum, shield, bow, the cut head of a 
demon, a sword, spear and so forth. Though 
naked, he is completely embellished with 
jewels, a long yajaopavita and chhannavira. He 
dances on the corpse of the demon whose cut 
head is held in his hand. The musical figures 
at his feet, including a flutist and a cymbal- 
player, are all emaciated and skeleton-like. 


As an example of the dance figures on the 
top kiidu niche of the sikhara, we can mention 
a whole series against each tier of the vzmdna. 
It shows the ashtabhairavas, one on top of the 
other, dancing multi-armed with their respec- 
tive attributes, all of them in ardhaparyanka. 


The spirit of dance is again well represented 
in Hoysala sculptures where, apart from Siva, 
the Lord of dance, Vishnu, progenitor of dance, 
is made to dance with the vind in one hand and 
with the saikha and chakra in the other two. 
It is exactly like Siva dancing as Virabhadra, 
along with the Matrikas and GaneSas. When 
we recall that Aazsiki and other orittis were 
created by Vishnu, by the singularly charming 
sway of his limbs as he moved in the waters 
of the deluge to destroy Madhu and Kaitabha, 
it is natural that he should be given a place of 
the highest importance as one of the para- 
macharyas or the teachers of the art of dance. 
This is a sculpture at the KeSava temple at 
Somanathpur. 


Another sculpture from the Hoysalesvara 
temple at Halebid gives probably the very best 
example in Indian art of Ganega dancing, and 
from the numerous literary references to 
GaneSa’s dance, we know how enthusiastically 
he had tried to follow the movement of his 
father as the supreme Dancer. Ganeéa’s 
kuttita of the leg, as he dances almost in 
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Fic. 134. Bhairava dancing in trdhvajanu, Hoysala, 12th 
century A.D., Andal temple, Belir. 


vikshiptaka, is really most interesting, presenting 
a childlike figure, dwarfish, dancing in glee. 
The dance expression of pure joy of Bhringi or 
that of even Skanda in dance are examples 
of children dancing. On the ceiling, amidst the 
Dikpalas, Siva is invariably represented in the 
central panel in Siva temples, as in Vishnu 
temples, dancing. Here again, it is almost the 
same vikshiptaka pose, approaching ardhvajanu, 
that occurs. The Dikpdlas and their queens, on 
their respective vehicles, are shown in separate 
panels all around. 


Brahma being the master of JNalyasastra, 
he passed it on to Tandu and Bharata. It goes 
without saying that his consort, Sarasvati, 
should dance charmingly. One of the most 
beautiful examples of Sarasvati dancing 1 
from the Hoysalesvara temple. The v4, 
originally in her hands, is broken and lost, 
and she carries her other attributes like pasa, 
aikusa and the rest. She dances gracefully. The 
abhaya hand, which should have carried also 
the akshamala, has lost it. The sculpture by 
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Fic. 135. Nalardja bronze, Eastern Chalukya- 
Kakatiya transition, I1th-12th century 
|.D., Draksharama. 


itself is one of the most lovely from the aesthetic 
point of view. The musicians, drummers and 
cymbal players, are mutilated. It is a male 
that plays the drum and a female sounds the 
cymbals. It cannot be that Durga, who eter- 
nally watches Siva’s dance, would not dance 
for a while. In fact, she does dance and one of 
the great dances of Siva is Kalikatandava, to 
keep pace with her. She finally accepted defeat 
at the hands of Nataraja, only when he lifted 
up his leg in Jalatatilaka when, out of modesty, 
she refrained to follow suite and accepted 
defeat. A sculpture from the Lakshminarayana 
temple at Nuggihalli is Durga dancing. Durga 
is the same as Narayani and she 1s the Narayani 
gakti of Narayana. Narayana was one of the 
pioneers of this art, and what is the wonder 
that she excels in the art she created! Where 
it is a violent dance, it is not to the sound of 
soft cymbals, but here 1s a need for more of 
drums and a greater din. There are thus two 
drummers flanking the central figure. It is not 
lasya, but tandava, though the dancer is feminine. 
From the Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid 
is yet another important sculpture, where it is 
not Durga dancing, but Kali herself, wearing 
the weird chaplet of skulls on her dressed up 


braid, a garland of skulls as pajtopavita, carrying 
in her eight arms different attributes, like the 
sword, trident, wheel, book, snake, drum, 
skull-cap and khatva@iga. She looks frightful 
indeed. On her feet, there are heavy anklets, 
which jingle in consonance with the beat of the 
drum by drummers on either side. It is almost 
the beginning of the ‘andava which has not yet 
gathered momentum. 


Kakatiya 

Another family of feudatories of the Chaluk- 
yas, that became independent and continued 
ruling in their own right, was that of the 
Kakatiyas. Their capital was Warangal. The 
Kakatiyas were, however, feudatories not of 
the Western Chalukyas but of the Eastern. 
They, however, continued Chalukya traditions. 
The distinct difference between the art of the 
Hoysalas and Kakatiyas is essentially because of 
following Eastern Chalukya tradition. While 
the Hoysala sculptor revels in elaborate orna- 
mentation and intricate design, the Kakatiya 
craftsman is comparatively simple. The gleam 
of polish on the fine pillars of the Kakatiya 
temples is a feature common to both the Kaka- 
tiyas and the Hoysalas. But the figures are 
definitely more elongated and slender, less 
loaded with ornament, and quite unlike the 
short and stumpy Hoysala figures loaded with 
decorative details. 


To illustrate this point, a sculpture in metal 
of dancing Siva is an appropriate example 
(Fig. 135). It is an image from the Siva temple 
at Draksharama. Though the temple itself was 
built by the earlier Eastern Chalukyan king 
Bhima, this sculpture, which is the very image 
of simplicity and somewhat stylised in work- 
manship, though of the folk pattern, points to 
late Chalukyan or more probably Kakatiya 
date. This is a sculpture from the border line 
of the end and beginning respectively of the 
Eastern Chalukyas and the Kakatiyas in about 
the 12th century A.D. The ja/as are arranged 
more in the Orissan fashion, and Orissan influ- 
ences in Eastern Chalukyan territory are well 
known. The drum and the flame in the upper 
pair of arms, the abhaya and gajahasta for the 
normal pair, the lion clasp for the katisiitra 1s 
all a southern feature. The makarakundala for 
the ears is almost in Orissan style. The central 
loop of the atisitra is a characteristic of all 
Chalukyan figures which survives in later 
Kakatiya art. 


One of the finest sculptures of the Kakatiya 
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school is from Warangal and shows carving on 
the lintel of a doorway of a Siva temple (p. 26, 
Fig. 2). Now preserved in the National Museum, 
it is an intricately carved makaratorana, with 
typical Chalukya makara on either side, rich in 
floriated tail, with weird gaping mouth, from 
which issues a torana of many arches. There are 
three beautiful dancing figures: the central one 
is Siva dancing as Nataraja and the other two 
are Brahma and Vishnu also dancing. Siva’s 
dance is a popular theme, and as he is the lord 
of dance, his is an exposition of all that is 
meant in dance. He is shown multi-armed, in 
ardhaparyanka, which is only an earlier moment 
of ardhvajanu, while the knee is not completely 
raised up. Brahma, wearing the beard in 
Chalukyan sculpture is to represent his poia- 
maha aspect in contrast to the usual aspect of 
padmaja, born of the navel lotus of Vishnu, 
as in carvings from further south. His dance is 
to emphasise the creation of ndatyasastra by 
Brahma at the instance of the gods themselves. 
With the elements of the four Vedas, he created 
a fifth Veda, Natya, with all the sciences, epics 
and arts embodied in it, with the literary 
portion from the Rig Veda, the music from the 
Sama Veda, gestures from Yajurveda and emo- 
tions from Atharva. Brahma created a noble 
and pleasant art, which would be welcomed 
by one and all. This being Brahma’s own 
creation, it 1s right that he should be repre- 
sented dancing and extending the meaning of 
his own creation. 


The dance of Vishnu is again significant, 
as it is the graceful movements of the limbs of 
Vishnu, while he fought Madhu and Kaitabha, 
that gave rise to the Aazsiki and other oritits, 
which are so important an element in ndatya. 
So Vishnu also, as the dcharya of ndtya, has 
shown its great importance in relation to the 
vrittis. Tandava, as the highest, and Jasya, so 
difficult for performance by man, and so sweet 
that it should be attempted only by a woman, 
is here vividly explained in the dance of Siva. 
This sculpture is almost an epitomy of the 
significance of dance itself. 


There is another sculpture in the Hyderabad 
Museum, onaceiling panel from Warangal (p.76, 
Fig. 6). It represents Sarasvati dancing on the 
swan. Sarasvati has eight arms and in addition, 
her other attributes like pasa, ankusa, etc. She 
also carries the vind. There are musicians and 
attendant chauri-bearers flanking her. There is 
Indra playing the flute, Sachi or Rati dancing 
and performing abhinaya on one side through 
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the language of gesture and the drummer 
playing his musical instrument. The inclusion 
of the swan (hamsa) itself is very significant. 
The song of the swan is described by poets 
as very sweet. The swan is the symbol of self- 
realisation and the highest attainment of 
knowledge, which accounts for the term 
hamsa to denote seers. ‘The vind is a gem, but 
not from the ocean, as given in the Mrich- 
chhakattka—vinad hi nama asamudrotthitam ratnam, 
producing the sweetest strains of music. The 
music of one, inspired and lost in music, in the 
same way as dance, offered in a spirit of 
dedication to God, is a means of salvation. 
Dance and musical literature, attributed to 
Bharata, is also a sure step towards the goal of 
attaining the Almighty. It is in this spirit that 
all this is combined by making zak, or Sarasvati 
with vind, dance on a swan. 


The other sculptures from the same ceiling of 
a mandapa of the Ramappa temple at Palampet 
show the dance of Varuna (p. 75, Fig.5), Vayu 
and other deities. ‘The central panel is the glory 
of Siva’s dance. We have already observed 
that Siva dances amidst Matrikas and also 
amidst Dikpalas. He dances amidst Bhairavas 
also. It is for creating a mood for dance and 
suggesting how the gods, like Bhairava, Vayu 
and Indra play instruments and keep time as 
Siva dances. With the tempo for dance in- 
creasing, the principal deities, like the Dikpalas 
also join in individual appreciation of the 
great art, which depicts, as in a mirror, all that 
we see in life. Varuna dances multi-armed, 
carrying several attributes, like the pasa, ankusa, 
kunta, danda, naga, dhanus, in addition to the 
akshamala on his hand in samdamSa or vyakhyana. 
There are musicians and chauri-bearers flanking 
him. His vehicle, the makara, is seated near his 
feet. Similarly in the dance of Vayu, there is 
his vehicle, the deer, standing close to his feet. 
It is significant that Vayu carries the flute in 
his left hand, to suggest how the flow of the 
wind through the holes of the bamboo reeds, 
creates soft music. There is similarly Chandra 
dancing with the vehicle, the horse, at his feet. 
The musicians and drummers are there, all 
of them carrying the bow and a bunch of 
arrows, probably the flowery arrows, meant 
as music and dance, to excite and madden them 
as by the action of Cupid’s arrows. 


In the Ramappa temple at Palampet, there 
is a beautiful lintel on the doorway of the sanc- 
tum, representing Siva dancing on Apasmara, 
in the company of the Matrikas and GaneSa. 
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Fic. 136. Siva dancing on Apasmdara, Kakatiya, 12th century A.D.; from ceiling of Ramappa temple, Palampet, Hyderabad Museum. 


Chamunda, who begins the series, and 
Ganeéa, who ends it, are equally hilarious in 
their dance. The other MAtrikas are just com- 
mencing the dance, sway their bodies in lovely 
flexions, but their dance is yet to begin. Nandi 
is seated at one end, to watch the dance. The 
chauri-bearers, flanking Siva and moving the 
fly whisks gently, remind us of the courtesans 
of Ujjayini, pictured softly attending on 
Mahakala, as he dances in the evening. 


Siva dancing amidst the Matrikas is a 
popular theme. The Kathdsaritsagara refers to 
the mothers joining to swell the dance move- 
ment of Siva, or Kalabhairava, who dances 
amidst them on the crematorium. In such 
representations, Chamunda usually has one 
of her hands in sichimukha, near the chin, 
connoting wonder. This is really expressive. 


Again from the Ramappa temple is another 
ceiling slab that gives a complete picture of Siva 
dancing on Apasmara (Fig. 136), with the Stila 
in two of his hands, and holding other attri- 
butes, like the snake, the drum, the khatvanga, 
the khadga and so forth, in his other arms. He 
dances in sculpturesque fashion, in ardha- 
paryanka. The bull Nandi peeps from behind 
his legs. There are chauri-bearers flanking him 
as well as the drummers and musicians. 
Brahma and Vishnu are on either side, with 
their hands clasped in adoration. This sculp- 
ture probably portrays Siva as the destroyer of 
ignorance, dancing in the joy of the victory of 
light over darkness as the figure struck on the 


prongs of the trident appears to be Andhaka. 
Vishnu and Brahma, on either side, suggest 
how the science of ndtya, propagated by Siva, 
has its origin in the movements of the limbs of 
the one and in the codification of the text by 
the other. 


Reddi 

In Srigailam, there are several low reliefs of 
the time of the Reddis, slightly earlier than the 
Vijayanagara period. A frieze here is very 
interesting for the picturesque way in which the 
sandhyatandava of Siva is represented (Fig. 137). 
Though Siva is shown multi-armed and without 
Apasmara under his foot in the northern 
tradition of the Chalukyas, which is here 
followed, the dance itself is in the normal 
anandatandava pose. Brahma and Vishnu flank 
Siva, one keeping time and the other playing 
the drum. Shanmukha plays the drum 
pushkara and Nandi the mardala. Sarasvati has 
the vind in her hand and is thrumming the 
strings. Yet another to play the vind is a 
Kinnari. Towards the end of the panel is 
three-legged Bhringiriti, but not emaciated, as 
we usually know him to be. He also has the 
vind in his hand. There are two unusual musical 
figures here, Ganesa, playing the flute instead 
of Indra, and Hanuman sounding the cymbals. 
Both are very earnestly manipulating the 
musical instruments and the frieze itself is 
another unusual and refreshingly interesting 
example. It should be recalled that Hanuman, 
according to tradition, is as great a preceptor 
of Gandharva veda, as of Vyakarana. 
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Fic. 137. Ganega playing flute while other celestials play orchestra for Siva dancing, Reddi, 14th century A.D., Srisailam. 





Fic, 138. Sandhyatandava of Siva, rock-cut, Reddi, 14th century A.D., Srisailam. 


Another frieze shows Siva striding on Apas- 
mara in his dance, as bearded Brahma keeps 
time, Vishnu plays the drum, and Devi, un- 
usually four-armed, claps her hands, holding 
a mirror and lotus in her additional pair of 
hands, while NandikeSvara holds a ghata or 
pot (Fig. 138). 


Vijayanagara 

In the fourteenth century, the brothers 
Harihara and Bukka were responsible for 
establishing the kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
which soon developed and became a mighty 
empire, stemmed the tide of Muhammadan 
invasions in the south and ushered in a new 
phase of art, mostly following the southern 
traditions. The Chalukya influence, through 
the Kakatiyas and the Hoysalas, is easily 
discerned in the Telugu and Canarese areas 
respectively; but, with the lapse of time and 
the growth of a great empire, the southern 
traditions began to dominate, and that is how 
we find Vijayanagara art mostly in the Tamil 
tradition. Still, it cannot be denied that in the 
heart of the empire at Hampi, Lepakshi, 
Penukonda, Tadpatri, Pushpagiri and several 
other places, there is a subtle aroma of the 
Chalukya idiom. 


The sculpture in the Sivakesava temple at 
Pushpagiri represents a very early phase of 
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Vijayanagara art. There is here a carving, 
which, though representing the drdhvatandava 
of Siva, echoes somewhat the karana nikufichita 
reversed. The left hand is in karihasta and the 
right in abhaya. The other hands carry the 
attributes like sala, damaru, naga and so forth. 


Another sculpture, from the same temple, 
shows Siva dressing himself for the dance. He 
is adorning his earlobes with a kundala and fixing 
up kinkinis or small tinkling bells on his feet for 
keeping time in dance (Fig. 139). Itis almost to 
show that these two jewels have slipped down 
and he is arranging them, as we find the 
drummer and the flutist busily engaged in the 
musical accompaniment as Siva dances. This is 
one of the most interesting sculptures in the 
representation of Siva as a dancer, as it shows 
the element of dhdrya or decoration and 
dressing, with special emphasis. This and a 
few rare sculptures, representing the adorning 
of Durga with similar jingling anklets on her 
foot, as from Abaneri in the Amber museum 
from Rajasthan, represent the aspect of adharya 
which is so important in dance. It is tasteful 
appropriate dress or wmnepathya, as specially 
directed by Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitra, 
viralanepathya, in tune with the dance, that 1s 
essential, and is shown here. In the ndtya- 
mandapa of the Lepakshi temple of Virabhadra, 
there is a whole galaxy of gods carved on the 
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Fic. 139. Siva adorning himself for dance, Vijayanagara, 14th century 
A.D., Pushpagiri, Andhra Pradesh. 


pillars, with Siva as the principal dancing 
figure. The others are Vishnu sounding the 
drum, Brahma keeping time, Indra playing the 
flute, Rambha dancing in accompaniment, 
Tumburu thrumming a stringed instrument, 
Sarasvati playing the vind and so forth. The 
dancing figure of Siva here is represented in 
iirdhvajanu. He has the drum and the flames 
in the upper hands, while one hand is in 
abhaya and the other as if resting on a knee 
tending towards lata or dola. He dances on 
Apasmiara. This is a typical Vijayanagara piece, 
but the dance is not the normal type. 


Perir, near Coimbatore, has a very im- 
portant sculpture in a well embellished mandapa, 
where, on each pillar, there is a beautiful 
sculpture in the best Vijayanagara tradition. 
One of them represents Siva with his right foot 
raised in the Jalatatilaka mode. He 1s sixteen- 
armed and is specially portrayed, playing the 





Fic. 140. Siva dancing lalatatilaka, Nayak, 
17th century A.D., Tenkasi. 


drum even as he dances. The old lady Karai- 
kalammaiyar is depicted just below his feet, 
clapping her hands to keep time. Siva dances 
on Apasmara, with Skanda and Vishnu on 
either side, one keeping time and the other 
sounding the drum. The same theme is re- 
presented almost in the same way in an ivory 
carving, of the time of Tirumala Nayak of 
Madurai, now preserved in the Srirangam 
Museum. This is again the iirdhvatandava of 
Siva, with Vishnu and Brahma on either side. 
Devi watches the dance, Tumburu, with one 
of his hands raised, adores the Lord of dance, 
as he holds the vind in his other hand. A rishi, 
probably Bharata, lost in admiration of Siva’s 
dance, has closed his eyes and clasped his hands 
in appreciation. In the south, the tradition of 
Patafjali and Vyaghrapada, as witnesses of 
S:va’s dance at Chidarhbaram is so great, that 
there is a small plaque showing these two 
great sages as sncarnations of Sesha, the serpent 
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Fic. 143. Siva dancing to the joy of the rishis watching, painting, Nayak, 17th century A.D., Tirwvala fijuli. 
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Nayak, 17th century A.D., Tirwalafijuli. 


Fic. 144. Siva dancing and Devi watching, painting, 
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Fic. 145, Siva dancing sandhyatandava with celestial musicians as Devi watches from her throne, Mysore school of painting, 18th century A.D. 


couch of Vishnu turned into Patanjali, mdica- 
ted by the snake hoods over his jatas and the 
coils below his waist, and Vyaghrapada, with 
the paws of a tiger, which he especially be- 
seeched God to provide him, to enable him to 
easily gather Bilva leaves for worship. 


Yet another sculpture from Perir is Gaja- 
tandavamirti. In this form of dancing Siva 
one of his legs is usually raised and bent. He 
has eight arms and the hide of the elephant is 
made to look almost like a flaming halo around 
him, with the elephant head below his foot, 
almost taking the place of Apasmara. In this 
same dance mood of Siva, the Perir temple 
provides us another lovely sculpture, Ganeéa 
dancing on the mouse, his vehicle. His feet 
thump on the back of the animal, like Siva’s on 
Nandi, in Bengal sculptures. Short, eight- 
armed, and with his trunk running vertically, 
though curled, this GaneSa is a very interesting 
carving. 


Among the paintings at Lepakshi, there is a 
fine representation of Nataraja in the normal 
anandatandava attitude. Kalantaka, another 
panel on the ceiling of the ardha mandapa, is 
represented almost like Nataraja. Kala himself 
is made to look like Apasmara, on whom Siva 
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Fic. 146. Devi keeping time clapping hands, Nayak, 17th century A.D., 
Trivandrum Museum. 


Fic. 147. Devi keeping time playing cymbals, Nayak, 17th century A.D.» 
- Trivandrum Museum. 
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is dancing. This is a fine example of Vijaya- 
nagar work. 


Nayak 

The Nayaks, originally vassal kings under the 
Vijayanagara emperors, slowly asserted them- 
selves with the weakening of the empire, after 
the battle of Tallikota. Powerful Nayak kings, 
like Tirumala Nayak of Madurai, Sevappa 
Nayak of Tafijavir, Chinna Bomma Nayak of 
Vellore, and others, are noted for their great 
contributions in fostering every branch of fine 
arts, architecture, sculpture, music, dance and 
literature. To this period belong several sculp- 
tures of Nataraja, illustrating the late phase of 





Fic. 148. Siva dancing sandhyatandava with celestial musicians as Devi watches from her throne, Mysore school, 18th century A.D., National Museum. 


art portraying the theme. The finest representa- 
tion of Nataraja, in the dnandatandava pose, but 
with the leg transposed in accordance with the 
tradition of Nataraja in the silver hall, Rajata- 
sabha or Velliambalam, is at the entrance, near 
the dhvajastambha of the Minakshi-Sundaresvara 
temple at Madurai. As usual, the greatest 
prominence is given to the central figure of 
Nataraja and the other figures, forming the 
musical group, are shown at the bottom. 


The sculptor has never lost an opportunity 
of illustrating this theme and even tiny figures 
in other parts of the temple delineate it. One 
such is from the same temple, Siva dancing in 
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the normal pose, the left leg raised up, 
S:vakamasundari standing beside him, Nandi 
playing the drum, and Karaikkalammatyar, 
to the right, unafraid of a huge snake with. its 
hood raised; on the contrary, her face beaming 
with a smile, she ecstatically plays the cymbals. 
Even Apasmara, under the foot, seems to 
enjoy the music and dance. From the temple 
at Tenkasi, comes a Nataraja of this period, 
dancing with his legs raised up in the lalata- 
tilaka attitude. It is the ardhvatdndava of Siva 
who is sixteen-armed. He carries attributes like 
the drum, arrow, noose, sword, trident, fire, 
skull-cap, goad, shield, bow, bell and nandi- 
dhvaja. His main left hand is in gajahasta. The 
famous saints, Patafijali and Vyaghrapada, 
are on either side of Siva. 


From the same temple, there is an extremely 
lovely carving of Siva in ardhvatandava, with ten 
arms. Here also, he carries attributes, like the 
drum, sword, fire, nandidhvaja. Enthusiastically 
Vishnu plays the drum and Brahma keeps time. 
This is one of the most charming sculptures 
of this period, illustrating the Nayak phase (Fig. 
140). The ivory piece at Srirangam, also illustra- 
ting the ardhvatindava of twelve-armed Siva, is 
only a poor semblance of the Tenkasi image. 


From Devipattinam in Ramnad taluq comes 
a Nataraja from the Siva temple, illustrating 
the Nayak phase. Siva is shown dancing 
in a normal way, but without the swirling 
jatas and with emphasis on the peacock feathers 
on the crest. An interesting point here is that 
Nataraja has a companion in dancing Kali. 
It illustrates the contest between Siva Nataraja 
and Kali who crosses her legs in pdadasvastika. 
She is illustrated as Narayani, carrying conch 
and disc, as Durga generally does. She is eight- 
armed, with flaming decoration around the 
crown, unusual in her case. 


Two bronzes, now in the Trivandrum 
Museum, are most interesting unique pieces, 
representing Devi keeping time for Siva as he 
dances. One claps her hands (Fig. 146), while 
the other sounds the cymbals (Fig. 147). 


A whole series illustrating Siva’s dance in 
paintings can be noticed in different temples 
all over South India. One of the most effective 
illustrations of this theme in painting is from 
the Kapardisvara temple at Tiruvalafijuli in 
Tanjavir district. The whole story of Daru- 
kavana is illustrated here. Sixteen-armed Siva 
is shown overcoming the monstrous snake, 
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created by the rishis at Darukavana, to destroy 
him (Fig. 141). Even as he overcomes the snake, 
Siva dances almost in urdhvajanu nearly springing 
from the head of Apasmara; Sivakamasundari 
watches the dance, Brahma keeps time, Vishnu 
plays the drum, Kubera sounds the fajfcha- 
mukhavadya, celestials from above, floating on 
the clouds, raining a storm of flowers (Fig. 142). 


Another ten-armed Siva in Glidha, merrily 
dancing and vigorously, has Sivakamasundari 
to his left, and Vishnu and Brahma to the 
right watching in adoration (Fig. 144). 


In this fine series of paintings, there is 
another illustrating the dance at Madurai, 
with the right leg raised, though the mode is 
dnandatandava (Fig. 143). He is ten-armed and 
carries attributes, like fire, axe, noose, deer; a 
hand points tarjani, one is in rechita, yet another 
in abhaya, while a hand poses wonder. It is an 
expression of wonder at his divine dance. A 
Gana plays the drum, while rishis and celes- 
tials watch to the left. Sivakamasundari appre- 
ciates the dance of her Lord. 


At Chidarhbaram, on the ceiling at the 
entrance of the shrine of Sivakamasundari, 
near the Sivaganga tank, there is a pictorial 
narration of the entire story of Darukavana, 
how Siva assumed the guise of Bhikshatana 
while Vishnu appeared as Mohini, and how he 
overcame the monsters, created by the ill- 
omened sages, and finally started dancing. The 
story of saints, like Patafijali, Vyaghrapada, 
Hiranyavarman, Nanda and all the others, is 
narrated in detail, at every stage concentrating 
on Nataraja and Sivakamasundari, the dancing 
Lord and his consort, around whom all these 
stories have sprung up. Unfortunately, the 
most lovely representation of Nataraja’s sabha, 
in this pictorial series, has been to an extent 
damaged, but still it is an elaborate pictorial 
delineation of the glory of Chidarhbaram and 
Siva’s dance. 


In the mandapa, as one enters the Sivaka- 
masundari shrine, there is a painting of Natesa 
dancing in the golden hall, with his consort 


- watching him, and NandikeSsvara, ushering 


from the main mandapa a number of devotees 
to witness the Lord’s dance. 


Towards the end of the Nayak period, the 
Marathas came to power in Tafjavir. The 
Maratha school of painting, combining Nayak- 
Vijayanagara traditions with some slight in- 
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Siva dancing sandhyatandava with celestial musicians as Devi watches from her 


throne, Mysore school, 18th century A.D. 
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Fic. 150. Natardja dancing, late Kerala, 16th century A.D., from temple of Siva, Ettumdaniir. 


fluences from the Deccan, where Moghul 
fashions penetrated, became an interesting late 
school, illustrating the last phase of the history 
of art in South India. To this time should be 
assigned the usual paintings of the Tafijavir 
style from the Tafijavir district and the neigh- 
bouring areas. Contemporary development in 
Mysore (Fig. 145, 148) illustrates the same 
phase of art, to a certain extent influenced by 


the Andhra style of the late Vijayanagara 
period. 


_ Of this school from the Andhra area, is 
Siva dancing in pradoshatandava with Devi en- 
throned, minutely illustrating every detail of 
the hymn. Sarasvati plays the lute, Lakshmi 
sings, Indra plays the flute, Vishnu sounds the 
drum and Brahma sounds the cymbals. Bhringi 
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dances in ecstasy and all other celestials, like 
the sun, moon, the Dikp4alas and others watch 
the dance. From above Narada, Turhburu and 
others afford the musical accompaniment to 
the dance of celestial nymphs, like Rambha and 
Urvaéi. This is a fine painting of the eighteenth 
century, in the collection of Jagdish Mittal 
(Fig. 149). 


Another similar painting, illustrating the 
same theme and almost in the same manner, 
is in a private collection which I noticed last 
year at Madras. Every little detail of the Pra- 
doshastava is represented here. Narada ecstatl- 
cally plays the drum, in addition to the drum 
beat of Vishnu. Patafijali, Vyaghrapada, 
Skanda and other devotees are all shown on 
one side. Danavas, many of whom are great 





Fic. 151. Siva dancing, from Siva temple, late Kerala, 18th century A.D., Vadakkunatha temple, Trichiir. 


Siva-bhaktas, are shown to the right. Skanda, 
Ganefa, Kubera and others stand in respectful 
adoration of Devi, who is enthroned as the wit- 
ness of Siva’s dance. The celestials from above 
shower flowers in a rain of pushpavrishtt. 


Medieval Kerala 

It is well known that the dance of Siva was a 
favourite theme in sculpture, painting and 
metal work in Kerala. It was so even in wood 
carving, in which the temples here abound. 
From the very beginning, wood was chosen as 
the material for construction, and has con- 
tinued to be favoured in this part of India, 
where there has been a persistence in the sur- 
vival of adherence to tradition. At Ettumanur, 
the inside wall of the dwarfish gopura entrance 


has a huge panel of dancing Siva (Fig. 150), 
closely following the Pradoshastava. Devi watches 
the Lord’s dance. The dancing figure has sixteen 
arms and the right foot is raised, almost in 
irdhvajanu. The main right hand and the left 
are in ahityavarada and dandahasta. In the hands 
to the right he carries the axe, drum, snake, 
noose, flame, lunar crescent and trident. To 
the left, there is a deer, flower, bell, lute, goad, 
skull-cap bowl and nandidhvaja. He dances on 
Apasmara, disproportionately large sized for 
the figure dancing on him, holding a snake in 
his hands that is even larger than Apasmara 
himself. In a characteristic way, all the late 
paintings from Kerala representing Siva danc- 
ing, show a radiating mandala of jatas flung all 
over and entirely spreading out in different 
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Fic. 152. Nafaraja, painting from Siva temple, late Kerala, 17th century A.D., Triprayar. 


directions, touching the circular prabhavali, 
which makes a complete medallion of the whole 
dance theme. In the place of the flames there 
are small circular decorations at intervals on 
the mandala itself. Around this medallion, there 
are several other figures that compose the 
theme of Nataraja’s dance. Sanaka, Sanan- 
dana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara, the four 
baby saints, with hands raised in adoration, are 
given a very important place at the top of the 
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scene. They gaze in wonder. There are several 
rishis to the left, with hands raised over their 
heads in the ecstasy of devotion. To the right 
there are celestials, among whom is Vishnu 
playing the drum, in this case a ghafa, Brahma 
keeping time with cymbals, and Indra playing 
the flute. Down below, Ganeéa mounted on his 
mouse, watches the dance of his father, along 
with his brother on the other side, seated on a 
peacock, with his right arm lovingly flung 








Fic. 153, Natardja, Painting, late Kerala, 17th century A.D., Pundarikapuram. 


around its neck. Close to Skanda stands Devi, 
witnessing the dance of her spouse with the 
Nandi bull beside her. Within the mandala 
itself, there is another dancing figure, with 
three legs and four arms, resembling Bhringi, 
who was lovingly provided an additional leg by 
Siva and who is usually shown as an emaciated 
devotee. It is Bhairava as Jvarahara. As usual 
in all Kerala representations of the distribution 


of the jata in the mandala, there are lotuses and 
other flowers strewn on them all over every- 
where, with as many snakes holding up their 
hoods, with their coils wound around all the 
jatas at intervals. The crescent moon of Siva, 
at the top of the jatamakufa, is arranged not on 
the side, but above the forehead, or at the 
top of the jaté, the streak lying on its back, 
thrust between the jaids. Kalika is also shown 
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Fic. 154. Stoa dancing, late Kerala, 18th century A.D., Siva temple, Peramangalam. 


on her pretavahana, very close to Siva, to the 
right, beyond the mandala. In the opinion of 
Coomaraswamy this is one of the earliest medie- 
val paintings of Kerala spared for us, as it 
could be assigned to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, on the strength of an inscription 
in the gopura, which records its renovation. 
This would point to the date of the painting of 
the panel as well. Unfortunately, there has been 
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a little retouching in the last few years. Never- 
theless, this is an important panel. Close to 1t, 
on the adjacent wall, the tradition of the south, 
in showing Vishnu as Seshagayi, beside dancing 
Siva, as at Chidambaram, is illustrated by a 
huge panel representing Anantapadmanabha, 
Vishnu reclining on his Ananta serpent couch, 
with Brahma issuing from his navel and 
attended by his Devis. 
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Fic. 155. Natardja, late Kerala, 18th century A.D., Padmanabhapuram palace. 


It is very interesting that in the same temple, 
as one proceeds clockwise around the central 
cell, arriving at the end of the pradakshinapatha, 
one sees to the left of the entrance a fine wooden 
panel of about the same date as the painting 
earlier noted. Here again is sixteen-armed 
Siva dancing, Devi watching him, with the 
Nandi bull close to her. This wooden panel 
very closely follows the painting. A little 


beyond a Sirya panel is yet another small 
wooden carving showing Siva dancing, as Devi 
plays a musical instrument. 


What is more interesting is that coinciding 
with the earlier phase of the temple itself, there 
is on the balustrade at the entrance of the 
garbhagriha, a fine stone carving of dancing 
Siva, with a single pair of arms, with different 
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Fic. 156. Siva witnessing dance, late Kerala, 17th century A.D., Perdmangalam. 


kundalas on the two ears, the jatamakuta, indi- several representations of this type of Siva. AS 
cating Siva, who is both kapardi and ardhanari. the originator of all forms of dance, including 
His dance has musical accompaniment of folk dance, Siva is here eulogised by making 
cymbals and drum. What is more interesting him the hero of the panel. We have similar 
in this piece is that it is a representation of Siva kudakittu dance representation on another early 
as the kudakiitiu dancer, or the pitcher-dancer, balustrade at Tirukkoditthanam. Here also the 
throwing up pots and receiving them on the _ dancer is meant to be Siva, though at Trivikra- 
shoulder, back, arms, and so forth, a dance mangalam it is not Siva engaged in the pitcher- 
which is a great favourite in Kerala. There are dance, but a beautiful feminine danseuse. 
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At Tiruvafijikulam, which has some excellent 
paintings of the sixteenth-seventeenth century 
preserved, there has been a fine painting of 
sixteen-armed Nataraja, which should have 
ranked with the beautiful panels like Uma- 
mahegvara, Venugopala and Gopis on the 
walls of the adjacent fallara and others. Un- 
fortunately this painting, which happens to 
be on the wall of the small Nataraja shrine, 
within the court-yard of the temple itself, has 
been repainted and ruined. Incidentally it 
happens to be one of the very few temples in 
Kerala having independent metal images of 
Nataraja. 


However, the loss of this beautiful painting is 
almost compensated by the existence of a fine 
wood carving, a bracket figure of Nataraja on 
the north-east corner. The metal images of 
Nataraja and Sivakamasundari in the temple 
belong to the sixteenth-seventeenth century. 
The interesting feature in this metal image is 
that there are two musicians for orchestral 
accompaniment on the pedestal near the 
terminals of the prabha on either side of Siva, 
one of them having four arms, while the other 
is normal. 


In the Vadakkunatha temple at Trichur, 
on the inside wall of the middle prakara of 
lamps, there is a very large, probably the 
largest, mural representing Nataraja. It is an 
old painting, probably of the sixteenth century. 
It goes unnoticed, almost on account of the 
modern uncouth addition of a huge bull, made 
of painted clay, which almost hides this paint- 
ing and the adjacent one, representing Padma- 
nabha Vishnu as Seshagayi. This large panel 
of Nataraja follows the usual mode of repre- 
senting Siva sixteen-armed and the details 
noted at Ettumanir are repeated here. The 
three-headed, three-legged small dancing 
figure, looking like Jvarahara or Bhairava, 1s 
also repeated, as at Ettumantr. The SeshaSayi 
panel on the adjacent wall is also a very large 
one and clearly indicates how much in the 
south was followed the great tradition of repre- 
senting Siva and Vishnu together, one a picture 
of dynamic force and the other of static 
power. On the outer wall of the main shrine the 
Nataraja theme is repeated (Fig. 151). 


In the Siva temple at Vaikom, there is a 
painting of sixteen-armed Siva dancing, on 
the outer wall of the circular garbhagriha, at the 
starting point of the clockwise perambulation. 
Similarly, a beautiful early wooden panel of 


Siva dancing, which should be assigned to the 
fourteenth-fifteenth century, is noticed at the 
top, near the first corner of the rectangular 
prakara of lights, as one proceeds clockwise. 


In the Rama temple at Triprayadr, on the 
other wall of the Srikoil, there is a seventeenth 
century painting of Nataraja, sixteen-armed, 
with Devi and the Nandi bull watching his 
dance (Fig. 152). It is here not Vishnu that 
plays the ghata, but Kubera, the lord of the 
Yakshas, dark, tusked and two-armed. As at 
Ettumanir, Bhadrakali, mounted on Vetala, is 
shown to the right. At the top of the panel are, 
flanking one another, GaneSa and Skanda. 


Similarly, in the temple of Vishnu at Pun- 
darikapuram, there is a beautiful painting of 
the seventeenth century showing Nataraja 
(Fig. 153), sixteen-armed as usual, dancing 
on Apasmara. The style of this painting recalls 
Ettumanir and Mattaiicheri work. Devi and 
the Nandi bull, watch the dance, as GaneSa 
and Skanda, on their vehicles, flank the 
central medallion at the bottom. Kubera or 
Vaisravana plays the ghafa to the right below 
and Indra, in front of him, holds his hands 
clasped in adoration. A three-eyed Bhutagana, 
in front of Indra, blows the conch. Goat- 
headed Daksha, parrotbeaked Suka, and a 
rishi are shown to the top left, while Nandi, 
Turhburu and other rishis are to the corres- 
ponding right. The threefaced and_ three- 
legged dancing figure of Bhairava is also pre- 


sent, close to the main dancer. 


| A bronze image of Nataraja and Devi, on a 
common pedestal, in the Trivandrum Museum, 


though a late piece, is interesting as an example 


of the ornate Kerala style (Fig. 159). Siva has 
the usual four arms. While in some cases, where 
the prabha is provided for Devi also, there are 
two separate prabhavalis, one for Nataraja and 
the other for Sivakamasundari, here is Devi on 
the same pedestal, with the dancing Lord 
sharing a common prabha with her. 


The wooden temples of Kerala have a very 
interesting feature of getting the rafters pro- 
tected by metal coverings. Such rafter-shoes 
are sometimes beautifully decorated in relief. 
Among the carved rafter-shoes preserved in the 
Trivandrum Museum there are two with the 
Nataraja theme represented on them. One of 
them shows Nataraja dancing with Karaik- 
kalammaiyar close to him, keeping time (Fig. 
157). The popularity of Karaikkalammatyar in 
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Saiva legend, and Nataraja’s special grace for 
this great devotee who, once a great beauty, re- 
quested to become the very picture of ugli- 
ness, to aid her all the more to concentrate on 
her devotion to the Lord, is well known. The 
story goes that Siva danced specially to give 
her a glimpse of the holy vision, and that she 
kept time, enraptured and enthralled by his 
lovely foot steps in dance. Karaikkalammaiyar 
occurs everywhere in South India, and even 
in Ceylon, and in far off Cambodia, as pointed 
out elsewhere. 


Another rafter-shoe shows, not only Nataraja 
and Karaikkalammaiyar, but also Devi, watch- 
ing his dance (Fig. 158). As these rafters are ins- 
- cribed, their date has been fixed with the aid of 
their palaeography as the fifteenth-sixteenth 
century. 


In the Mattancheri palace, where there is a 
whole gallery of beautiful panels representing 
scenes from the Ramayana, there is also a great 
sequence of the lilas of Siva. The story of his 
marriage with Parvati, the toilet of the moun- 
tain princess, and other scenes have also a 
_ great frequency here. One of them shows Devi, 
mounted on a bull, constantly viewing with 
jealous eye and catching red-handed, her lord, 
dancing with a bewitchingly beautiful damsel, 
Vishnu in the guise of Mohini, which Parvati 
could not understand (p. 28, Fig. 5). Siva, as the 
lord of dance, is boisterously dancing his tandava 
with the /asya of Mohini, whichis possible only in 
the case of Vishnu, who is himself the progeni- 
tor of this most graceful dance in the Kaistki 
vnitti, that arose from his graceful movements 
of limbs, as he advanced towards Madhu and 
Kaitabha to destroy them on the milky ocean. 
It is Vishnu’s maya, Vaishnavi maya, the en- 
chanting feminine prowess that did this deed, 
and here again it is the same enchantress, who 
not only befooled the Asuras after the churning 
of the ocean for ambrosia, but also Siva himself, 
who madly ran after her, bewitched by her 
beauty. Malabar is the home of Mohinidttam, 
a feminine dance in Kerala. This Mohini-attam 
is a kind of /asya, in an area where kathakali as 


tandava has flourished. It is in the fitness of © 


things that a harmony or unison of tandava and 
lasya is shown by bringing together Siva and 
Mohini in a common dance play portrayed in 
this painting. 


In another panel at Mattancheri- palace 
itself, there is a panel of Umamaheévara, Siva 
with Uma seated together, with their entire 
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retinue, including GaneSa and Skanda, watch- 
ing the dance of Kaliand Mohini (p. 29, Fig. 6). 
The dance of Mohini here is especially notewor- 
thy as it clearly points to a distinct type of classi- 
cal dance, Mohint-attam, named after the enchan- 
tress herself. Siva, as the dancer and as the 
witness of great dance (Fig. 156), as also the one 
who propagated dance itself, by propounding it 
to the greatest exponents of the art, like Bharata 
and Nandi, is clearly thus illustrated in different 
paintings and sculptures representing this 
theme. 


At Palliyarkavu, there is a painting in the 
temple, a sixteen-armed Siva, somewhat re- 
sembling the earlier ones at Ettumanir and 
Pundarikapuram, though much later in date. 
The main right hand here is not in dhiyavarada, 
but is in chinmudrd, indicating teaching. Interes- 
tingly enough there is an akshamald, held 
between the finger and the thumb in the 
main right hand, while the main left is in 
dandahasta. 


A similar painting from the Vettikavu temple 
at Peramangalam, though interesting for all 
the iconographic features usual in this area, isa 
late one, the result of repainting of old panels 
in several of the temples in Kerala, as elsewhere 
in the southern country (Fig. 154). 


In the Padmanabhapuram palace there is a 
fine eighteenth century panelrepresenting Siva’s 
dance (Fig. 155). Here in accordance with the 
style of this area the face is somewhat elongated 
in harmony with the general slim figure, which 
is the norm here. The sixteen arms, the nandidh- 
vaja, the huge Apasmiara holding an even larger 
snake, the gods and goddesses all around, in- 
cluding Devi standing beside the Nandi bull 
watching, Ganefa and Skanda on their respec- 
tive mounts, and all the rest of the retinue 
conform to the local tradition. Devi’s taste for 
dance, not only as a witness, but as a partici- 
pant in the exposition of the art, is made clear 
in a significant painting in this picture gallery 
itself, where a panel shows Siva with Parvati, 
demonstrating to her his dance steps, almost as 
if answering her apt questions about the nuan- 
ces of the art by a practical demonstration. 


Eastern Ganga 

NatarAja is a favourite theme in the temples 
of the Eastern Gangas in Orissa. There are 
representations of Nataraja in the earliest 
temples at BhubaneSvar, like the Satrughnes- 
vara, Parasuramefvara, Vaitaldeul and others. 
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Fic. 157. Nataraja with Karaikkdlammaiydr, as molif on rafter shoe from the r oof of the mandapa of a temple, late Kerala, 17th century A.D. 
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Fic. 158. Natardja with Devi as motif on rafter shoe from the roof of the mandapa of a temple, late Kerala, 17th century A.D. 
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Fic. 161. Ardhandrigvara dancing, Eastern Ganga, 7th century A.D., 
Parasuramesvara temple, Bhubanesvar. 
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Fic. 162. Najesa on Sukanasa of jfagade, Eastern Ganga, 7th century 
A.D., Parasurdmesvara temple, Bhubanesvar. 


The Eastern Gangas had their earlier 
capital at Dantapura, near Mukhali- 
ngam. 


The Satrughnesvara temple is 
one of the earliest temples here. As 
usual in all Siva temples at Orissa, 
the sukhandsa on the facade of the 
deul has a prominent panel of 
Nataraja. Here there are a number 
of medallions one over the other; 
and immediately above a_ vivid 
pictorial representation of Siva 
subduing Ravana and allaying the 
tremour of Parvati as the mountain 
was shaken by the demon, is the 
panel of WNataraja, twelve-armed, 
holding the snake aloft above his 
head and with his fingers in various 
attitudes of nrityahastas. The more 
interesting sculpture here is a fine 
Ardhanarisvara Natesa on the left 
side of the temple, and, though 
broken, it is especially note- 
worthy. The bull and lion on 
either side are significant. The 
Devi half of Ardhanarisvara 
carries the mirror and the Siva 
half his attributes. This has 
to be compared with simi- 
lar Ardhanarisvara or the left 
side of the Parasuramesvara 
temple, an eight-armed figure. 


The Parasuramesvara tem- 
ple at BhubaneSvar is not only 
an early one, of the seventh 
century, but has exquisite 
sculptures relating to dance 
and music. The carving on the 
pierced window has beautiful 
panels representing vivid 
movements in dance, accom- 
panied by music. Naturally, 
Nataraja has been given here 
great prominence. On the left 
side of the mandapa is an 
eight-armed Ardhanarisvara 
figure dancing (Fig. 161). As 
in the Satrughnesvara temple, 
here also, the arrangement of 
the hair on either side of the 
face, is different. The ear 
ornaments differ on either side. 
Though broken, the image is 
prominent on the feminine 
side, where a mirror is also 





held. Other hands carry an akshamala and 
Khatvanga, and the hand in samdarsa, sug- 
gesting Siva as teacher, gives prominence tothe 
Natyacharya aspect of Siva. As in all sculptures 
of Siva, from Bengal and Orissa, the iirdhvame- 
dhra is very clear. The Nataraja theme is repea- 
ted in the ParasurameSvara temple (Fig.162), 
on the right side of the shrine above a Mahisha- 
suramardini panel, on the left above a Bhik- 
shatana medallion, and on the fagade, above a 
medallion portraying the Ravandnugraha 
incident. 


In Mukhalingam itself, there are fine early 
temples, built by the Gangas. The Mukhalinges- 
vara and the Someévara temples (Fig. 163) are 
the only ones here to be dated in about the eigh- 
th-ninth centuries. One of the finest early examp- 
les of dancing Siva, from Orissa, is in the Mukha- 
lingeSvara temple (Fig. 165). He is twelve-armed 
and dances in the chatura pose. Of the two main 
hands, the one to the right is in khatakamukha, 
the corresponding second left hand is also in 
the same disposition, while the main one is in 
gajahasta. With two hands upraised Siva pulls 
taut a huge snake. Nearer to one of his eyes, 
a right hand and a left are in the ardhapataka 
hasta, usually to suggest the beauty of the eyes. 
He holds a vessel of fire and an akshamala in 
two other hands, while one of his other right 
hands rests on the hip. The ardhva-medhra 1s a 
special characteristic of sculptures from Bengal, 
Orissa and portions of Central India, especially 
Bo AO Nags Dm te po ag apy POE = noteworthy for suggesting the ascetic quality of 

Sa. The Nandi, standing between the legs, 
lifts up his head to gaze in wonder. The 
emaciated attendant, probably Bhringi, dances 
‘n tune with the movement of his master. As is 
usual with several sculptures of dancing Siva 
from Orissa and Central India, Parvati, stand- 
ing gazing at him in wonder, is fondled by 
Siva by stroking the chin of his beloved with 
one of his hands to the left. The elaborate jata, 
almost dressed up like a bejewelled turban 
with the crescent moon on top, 1s very charac- 
teristic of early Eastern Ganga sculpture. There 
is a large halo around the head reminding us 
of the similar halo in Chalukya and Rashtra- 


kita sculpture. 
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In the Muktesvara temple compound, there 
is a Nataraja in a miniature shrine, with ten 
arms. This representation depicts the J/alita 
mode of dance. The right hand 1s in gajahasta, 
rather an unusual feature, while the hand 
normally in abhaya is in the samdamsa or the 
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Fic. 165. Natardja from niche, Eastern Ganga, 8th century A.D., Mukhalingesvara temple, Mukhalingam. 


the snake, while the others carry the sila, the 
rosary and a pasa to the right and the vind and 
fire to the left, the remaining ones resting almost 
on the thigh. Here, as in the case of the 
Chalukya example of Siva from Badami, 
similarly carrying the vind, there is the emphasis 
on the essential unity of the art of music and 
dance, as without music, there can be no 
dance; and Siva is also the teacher of dance, as 
indicated by the hand in samdamsa, the same 
as wyakhyana-mudra. While GaneSa keeps com- 
pany by dancing to the right, the Gana sounds 
the ardhvaka drum to the left. 
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Sangitaya prahatamurajah is the appropriate 
phrase to begin dance, as the tap of the drum 
starts the music of the orchestra, which in 
turn calls for the commencement of dance. 
Another early sculpture of Nataraja from the 
Parasuramesvara temple is Siva dancing in the 
form of Ardhanadrigvara. To the left, which is 
the female part of the hermaphrodite form, 
there is a mirror in one of his hands, to suggest 
the aesthetic quality of Parvati. Here also 
on the male side, khatvanga and akshamala 
symbolise Siva, as also the main hand in 
samdamsa or vydkhyana, indicative of his pre- 
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Fic. 167. Siva dancing on bull, Eastern Ganga, 1 Ith century A.D., Pa- 
panasini mutt, Bhubanesvar. 


ceptorship. On the left side the dolahasta and 
mirror are indicative of the easy gait and 
feminine charm of Parvati. 


The theme of Nataraja has appealed so much 
to the architect of the Muktesvara temple 
that he has not only given it on the facade of 
the shrine but has represented it on all the sides. 
One of these is a charming Ardhanarisvara 
dancing. 
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Fic 168. Natardja, Eastern Gaiga, 10th century A.D., 
Khiching Museum, Mayirbhaiy. 


In the Markandesvara temple at Bhubane- 
éyvar, there is a ten-armed figure of dancing 
Siva, Nandi standing behind him, in between 
his legs. The karthasia and dhiyavarada, or 
khatakamukha, indicated by two hands, and the 
dolahasta, by another, the snake in one hand 
and the kapala in yet another, are all interesting 
attributes. His fondling of Parvat, standing 
close to him to the left, is a normal feature 
noticed in this area. 
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Fic. 169. Natardja from niche, Eastern Ganga, 7th century A.D., 
BharateSvara temple, Bhubanesvar. 


From the Vaitaldeul again, there is an 
almost similar representation. Practically all 


the details are repeated, including the fondling 
of Devi. 


In the Somegvara temple (Fig. 164), there is 
yet another repetition of this type, with slight 
variation in the disposition of the limbs, the 
attributes, however, being almost the same. 
Parvati watches with interest the dance of her 
Lord, though Siva does not particularly fondle 


her here in the panel from  SisireSvara 
(Fig. 166). 


In the MukteSvara temple, there is a Siva 
dancing in the Jalita pose. The features are 
more refined, and suggest all the grace that 
we find in the magnificent miniature master- 
piece of architecture from Orissa. This figure 
has eight arms. The right hand, thrown across 
the chest, in gajahasta, and the left, in abhaya, 
are exactly as in the other famous sculptures 
from the south, representing Nataraja, though 
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Fic. 170. Martandabhairava dancing on boat, Eastern Ganga, 


13th century A.D., Kondrak. 


the other features, like the multiplicity of arms 
and carrying of attributes, usually associated 
with dancing Siva in this area, like rosary, 
trisula, the snake held by two arms over the 
head and so on, instead of the drum and 
the fire, is all very interesting. Even the jata 
here is arranged in a manner suggesting 
more advanced technique. Nandi, behind him 
and between his legs, with upraised head, 1s 
almost rubbing his thigh. The iirdhva-medhra 
here, as in the Vaitaldeul temple, is part- 
cularly noteworthy. 


In the beautiful Rajarani temple there is a 
worn image of Siva with six arms, dancing in 
chatura. He carries a snake in the arms 
over his head, carries the skhatvanga, one 
of his hands is in gajahasta, while the corres- 
ponding arm to the right is in ahiiyavarada, 
though quite worn. Behind him is the 
bull. There are musicians on either side, one 
playing the drum and another, probably, the 
cymbals. 





Fic. 171. Natardja dancing on bull, Pala, Sankarbandha, Dacca, 10th 
century A.D. 


Khiching in Mayurbhajy has given us some 
exquisite carvings of Siva, of which those 
portraying the Nataraja theme are specially 
noteworthy. There are two sculptures, both un- 
fortunately broken, showing Siva as the dancer. 
One isin the museum at Khiching (Fig. 168) 
and the other fixed in the temple itself which has 
been renovated. Every detail in sculpture from 
Khiching has a distinctiveness about its decora- 
tive element. The jata 1s arranged in a different 


fashion, the ear ornaments, the 
anklets, the  yajfopavita, the 
armlets, the katisiitra, in fact, 
every jewel and even the features 
are distinctive. The Nandi 1s 
shown behind Siva, looking up 
in ecstasy. But Siva here dances 
beside the bull and not on the 
bull. Though this is the norm 
in Orissa, occasionally, the 
fashion in Bengal is preferred 
and at Bhubanesvar, in the 
Papanagini Math, there is a 
medallion showing Siva dancing 
on the bull. 


The influence of Bengal in 
Orissa is very often noticed. 
This is as it may be expected, 
as Orissan traditions are similarly 
revealed in the Eastern Chalukya 
monuments, because of the 
proximity of the kingdoms. In 
the Papanasini temple, there is 
a carving of Siva dancing on the 
bull. He is six-armed, holds the 
snake over his head in two of his 
upraised arms, and carries the 
fala and drum, while the main 
hands are in abhaya and gajahasta. 
His legs are crossed in svasttka 
on the back of the bull. The 
animal with his upraised head 
in great hilarious spirit is 
enjoying the dance of his master. 
There are two Devas, dancing 
on either side of Siva, one with 
the sruk, or the sacrificial ladle 
~ of in his hand, and the other with 
Ae a fan. ‘These are obviously 
: intended to represent Agni and 
Vayu, two of the Lokapalas. On 
| either side above, are fluttering 
Vidyadharas, holding garlands to 
honour the dancing deity (Fig. 
167). 


The tradition of Siva carrying the vind as he 
dances, to suggest his musical excellence com- 
bined with his unrivalled skill in dance, has 
very early examples in Orissa. Of early date 
like the Satrughnesvara, is the Bharatesvara 
temple, where Siva, ten-armed, is shown dan- 
cing in chatura, carrying his usual attributes 
like the snake held aloft, the trident, skull-cap, 
rosary, two of his hands holding the vind 
against his chest in an attitude to play on it 
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Fic, 172. Natardja on bull, Pala, 10th century A.D., Balldlabadi, Dacca Museum. 


(Fig. 169). At his feet, to the right, is baby 
Skanda on his peacock, while Nandi is to the 
left, behind his legs. 


A peculiar form of Siva and Sirya combined 
is Martandabhairava, dancing in Jalita pose on 
a boat, occurring on the Sun temple at Kona- 
rak. He is three-headed and six-armed, carries 
the drum, trident and kapdla, a long ghastly 
garland of skulls and, with gaping mouths, 
looks the very picture of wonder (Fig. 170). 


Pala and Sena 
The Nataraja images found in Bengal have 
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the distinct tradition of Siva dancing on the 
bull. The bull itself is depicted in an ecstatic 
state. Siva is ten or twelve-armed, and has 
sometimes the vind also in his hand, which he 
plays as he dances. In some of the images 4 
pair of hands is shown above his head clapping 
and keeping time by means of karatala. He 1s 
usually flanked by Ganga and Gauri, though 
it is also occasionally Ganga and Yamuna. 
This form of image is known as Nartesvara, as 
it is called in an inscription on the pedestal of 
a badly mutilated image from Bharella in 
Tippera district. This image, which must have 
been very beautiful and immense when 1t was 





Fic. 173. Natardja on bull with vina, Pala, 1 Oth century A.D., Natghar, 
Tippera Distt. 


reclaimed from a tank, was subsequently bro- 
ken, and has been illustrated by Dr. Bhattasali 
in his Catalogue of Images in the Dacca 
Museum. The inscription, a long one, 0” the 
pedestal, has recorded the consecration of the 
image by Bhavadeva, son of Kusumadeva, in 
the eighteenth regnal year of Layahachandra. 
Dr. Bhattasali considers Kusumadeva to be 
a vassal prince who ruled a kingdom in the 
territory around modern Comilla. From the 


alphabet of the inscription this has been 
| referred to the tenth century. In it the 
vehicles of the river goddesses flanking 
the broken Nandi show that they should 
have been Ganga and Yamuna and not 
Ganga and Gauri as in the other sculp- 
tures. Judging from the workmanship, 
this image, unfortunately broken, should 
have been not only the largest so far 
found, but an exceedingly elegant one 
also. 


The most beautiful among the Nataraja 
images found in Bengal 1s undoubtedly 
the one from Sankarbandha, Dacca 
district, presented to the Dacca Museum 
by J. N. Majumdar (Fig. 171). This has 
been given a very prominent place among 
the illustrations in his Catalogue of 
Sculptures in the Dacca Museum by Dr. 
Bhattasali. Ganga and Gauri flank 
Nataraja who dances ecstatically on the 
bull. The animal, with two of his legs 
raised up and with his face turned and 
twisted to look up and enjoy the dance, 
‘s himself in an ecstatic state, as may 
be seen by the curves and contours of the 
body and the curled up tail. The joy of 
the netherworld and the reverence of 
the Nagas is shown below Nandi in a 
row of hooded figures, as the denizens 
of Patala, carved on the pedestal. The 
ten-armed Siva on this plaque carries 
the attributes described in the Matsya- 
purana, like the sword, lance, staff, trident, 
varada, shield, skull-cap, snake, rosary and 
khatvanga. Above the main figure, the 
Lokapalas are shown on their respective 
vehicles; the top portion, further up, 1S 
broken, but from the presence of Sirya 
as the first in a series of deities, it appears 
to be the nine planets. There are also 
fluttering Vidyadharas with garlands. On 
the sides, above Ganga and Uma, there 
are musical Ganas and Ganefga, as well as 
Bhringi. The tinkling anklets on the feet 
of Siva are especially noteworthy. The 
Naga ornament, the sacred thread nagayajno- 
pavita, is shown in therianthropomorphic form 
of a human bust of Nagaraja, with snake hoods 
over his head, seen on the left shoulder of Siva, 
where rests the knot of the yajnopavita. Undoub- 
tedly, the most noteworthy features 1 this 

iece are the graceful movements of Siva 
and the ecstatic state of the bull. It is interesting 
to see that even the Naga figure, with his hands 
moving rhythmically, is in the act of keeping 
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Another Nataraja in the Dacca 
Museum (Fig. 172), which was found 
in a tank close to the south of the 
southernmost of Ballalabadi at 
Rampal in Dacca district, is impor- 
tant as from the site of the palace of 
the Sena king of Bengal, as the name 
of the find spot suggests. It was 
probably enshrined in a temple within 
the palace. We may recall that the 
Naihati plate of Ballalasena opens 
with an invocation of Siva’s sandhya 
tandava. The Senas were famous for 
their devotion to Siva, and as from 
their personal chapel, this should 
have been treasured by them greatly. 
It is a fine image, with clear rhythmic 
movement, though unfortunately 
mutilated. The figure itself is repre- 
sented lightly dancing on the toes 
over the hump of the bull which looks 
up with great ecstasy, the body 
stiffened with joy and the tail curled 
up. Siva is ten-armed and has the 
usual attributes, like the sword, the 
thunderbolt, trident and staff, the 
shield, khatvdnga, snake and skull, 
the principal hands being in gajahasta 
and in what appears to have been 
abhaya. Ganga and Gauri are the 
principal figures flanking him and two 
seated musicians play the drum 
and the cymbals. The drum is the 
ardhva type. Bhringi is dancing ecsta- 
tically. Of the other Ganas, one plays 
the conch, Turhburu himself strums 
the vind, Nandike$vara claps his hands 
to keep time, while others have their 
hands clasped in adoration. There 
are a number of other deities all 
around, watching the ‘andava dance. 
On the pedestal itself below, there are 
other dance figures, shown along with 
Fic. 174, Nataraja dancing on bull with vina, Pala, 10th ’ A.D., Nagas, with their hands joined in 

Rast, Daca Ds, Dace Musean. eaiinn. watching Siva’s dance. 
This was presented by Rai Ramesh 
Chandra Guha Bahadur to the 





time. The sculpture almost suggests the spheres Dacca Museum. 

covered by the ¢andava dance of Siva, Patiala, 

Bhimi and Akasa or Svarga, the celestial The other images noticed by Dr. Bhattasali 
spheres at the top, the terrestial spheres in and illustrated in his catalogue, are Nataraja 
the centre and the netherworld at the bottom. from Natghar in the Brahmanbaria subdivi- 


Ganga and Uma, both Haimavatis, daughters sion of Tippera district where it is still under 
of Himavant, naturally symbolise the earth. worship (Fig. 173). It shows Siva dancing on the 
The right hand in dandahasta and the corres- bull, with the vind held in two of his hands. He 
ponding left wonderfully suggest the rhyth- holds Seshanaga arched over his head in two 
mic movements of the Lord of dance. hands, and the remaining hands carry the 
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The other one which was found at the Deul 
of Ranihati in Dacca district has been acquired 
by Mr. Haque, Director of the Dacca Museum 
(Fig. 174). The figure here has twelve arms. 
Seshanaga is held up as a semi-circular canopy 
above; the bust of the Nagaraja, with his hands 
clasped in adoration, is seen to the right in con- 
tinuation of the reptile body. Another pair of 
arms, above the ja/a, claps to keep time. ‘Lhe rest 

















Fic. 177. Vishnu or Siva dancing on chakra, Pala, ] 0th century A.D., 
Patna Museum. 


Fic. 178. Reverse of the above. 


Fic. 175. Vishnu dancing on chakra, Sena, 12th century A.D., Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta. 


Fic. 176. Reverse of the above. 


rosary, trident and the drum, the noose, the 
khatvanga and probably a skull. It is not very 
distinct. Ganga and Uma flank the principal 
deity, both carrying each a vase in her hand. 
There are dance as well as musical figures on 


the pedestal below. 
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Fic. 181. Nataraja, bronze, Pala, 10th century A.D., 


Fic. 179. Nalaraja, bronze, Pala, 10th century A.D., Melakkadambur, 
Tafijavur Distt. 


Fic. 180. Nataraja dancing on bull, Sena, 12th century A.D.; Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta. 
of the arms carry the rosary, drum, trisila and 
kundika, while the last pair suggests abhaya 
and varada. Ganga to the right carries a water 
vessel in one hand and lotuses in the other. 
Uma, standing on the lion has the mirror in 
her right hand and the flowers in the left. The 
bull, with his head raised up, and the legs also 
in consonance with the dance of his master, 1S 
in great ecstasy, as may be seen from the curled 
up tail and the enthusiastic look of the animal. 
Bhringi and Vatuka Bhairava dance om 
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Melakkadarnbir, Ta fyavur Distt. 


either side of the pedestal. ‘There are other 
musical figures also. On top, there are flying 
Vidyadharas carrying garlands and five deities, 
Ganeéa, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Kartikeya. 


Yet another image of this type, acquired for 
the Dacca Museum, +s almost identical in 
description, except that at the top the central 
figure of Siva, over Nataraja is replaced by a 
Nandi, and down below there iS a celestial 
nymph, Rambha or rvasi dancing, with 
musical figures, Ganas playing the drum and 
the cymbals. Vatuka Bhairava is also shown 
dancing. Ganga has three serpentine hoods 
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over her head. Though she does not carry in 
this case a water vessel, her vehicle, the 
makara, is very clear under her feet, as in the 
case of Uma, who stands on her lion with the 
mirror in her right hand and flowers in the 
left. 


Another fragment of sculpture from Bengal, 
the exact find spot of which is not clear, is Siva 
dancing on a seated bull, not a standing one, 
from the Asutosh Museum of Art of Calcutta 
University. Siva is ten-armed and carries the 
vind in his hand. He has the usual attributes, 
including akshamala, kapala, khatvanga, nagapasa, 
etc. As some portions are broken, it is not very 
clear what the other attributes are. A Gana 
with pot-belly, Kumbhodara, dances to the 
right of Siva and Bhringi in an emaciated form 
to the left. Though for aesthetic charm this 
sculpture cannot compare with the Nataraja 
images from Dacca, it is still important for 
depicting Nandi seated, rather than standing 
in great ecstasy (Fig. 180). 


Another sculpture representing the dance of 
Vishnu, very similar to that of Siva, specially 
with the topmost pair of arms in an attitude of 
clapping to keep time, is from the Asutosh 
Museum of Art. This is from a circular 
medallion, which is a representation of the 
chakra of Vishnu. Sometimes chakrapurusha him- 
self is shown dancing in this attitude and it is 
particularly interesting as the form is after the 
dancing Siva of this type, occurring in Pala 
and Sena sculptures. This form is repeated on 
both sides (Fig. 175, 176). This form of dancing 
chakrapurusha on wheel is presupposed in an 
earlier Pala carving from the Patna Museum 
(Fig. 177, 178). 


In all these cases, Siva has the ardhva medhra 
or the ardhvalinga which is very characteristic 
of all Pala representations of Siva. It is to show 
his yogic nature, his self-restraint. He is dressed, 
but still digambara. It is noteworthy that in all 
these cases, the dance pose chosen is chatura 
rather than /alita. 


Dr. Bhattasali has specially drawn attention 
to the fact that several dancing figures of Siva 
have been found in south-east Bengal, specially 
in the Dacca and Tippera districts, where the 
tradition of a special form, called Narteévara, 
has been very strong, as seen in the name of a 
village itself, as the home of the dancing Lord, 
Natghar, where still an image of Nartegvara 
is under worship. 
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The least known, but, nevertheless, probably 
the best representation of Siva dancing 
fashioned in Bengal, is a war trophy brought 
home by the great conqueror, Rajendra Chola 
Gangaikonda, who had a keen eye for the 
beautiful (Fig. 179, 181). This was brought and 
established by him in the temple of Amrita- 
ghateSvara at Melakkadambir in Tafjavir 
district. It is interesting that this spot is not 
very far off from Chidambaram, the great seat 
of the Lord of dance in the south. This image 
is now under worship. 


Probably, Rajendra did not want to disturb 
the importance and sanctity of the image at 
Chidambaram which his ancestors had served 
with such devotion. At the same time, he wan- 
ted that a new type of dance form, favoured in 
the north, and equally fervently worshipped in 
Bengal, should be introduced for comparative 
understanding in his realm, in as close vicinity 
to the temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram as 
possible. 


Incidentally it is to be noted that this is the 
only image in metal so far found in Bengal, 
representing dancing Siva, known as Narteé- 
vara. Aesthetically, also, it is a great master- 
piece, and is far superior to any image of this 
deity in stone found in Bengal. In this image, 
Siva is sixteen-armed, dancing in Jalita on the 
back of the bull, which ecstatically looks up, 
with his head raised to watch his master at 
dance. The ardhvalinga of Siva is clearly shown. 
The jatamakuta is arranged in the fashion 
normal in medieval Bengal. There is a snake 
on his shoulder with its hood raised up. The 
terminals of the jafas trail on his shoulders. 
The main right hand is in gajahasta while the 
corresponding left is in abhaya or pataka raised 
up. The other hands carry the bow and arrow, 
trident, sword, shield, khatvanga, skull cap and 
noose. There are several attendant figures, 
both on the pedestal itself and against it on 
its front side. Some of them look like Bhairavas 
dancing in weird form and others Ganas. 
Ganapati, the Lord of the Ganas, is also in 
their company, admiring his father’s dance. 
One of these is Skanda. A deity seated on a 
swan, to the right against the prabha, appears 
to be Sarasvati symbolising the musical or- 
chestra. There are two Vidyadharas on the 
top, against the prabha, with garlands in 
their hands. This is a magnificent sculpture 
in metal and the beaming face of the deity 
reveals to us how great is the master Silpin 
who fashioned it. 
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183. 


184. 


185. 


Natardja dancing on bull, Kamaripa, 10th century A.D., Assam 
State Museum, Gauhatt. 


Nataraja, four-armed, Kamariipa, 10th century A.D., 
from Kamakhya temple, Gauhati. 


Natardja from the niche of temple facade, Karkota, 8th 
century A.D., Payar, Kashmir. 


Natardja, close up view of the above. 
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It is interesting to find the tradition in 
Bengal of Siva dancing on the bull repeated 
in neighbouring areas like Assam, Orissa and 
Nepal. In the Papanasini Math at Bhubanesvar, 
as already described, there is a medallion 
showing a lotus in bloom with the petals all 
spread around, carved beautifully, with a 
border of beads suggesting a large seed vessel, 
as a circle, within which Siva is shown dancing 
on a bull, flanked by Agni and Vayu, as 
companions in dance. Though a rare carving 
for Orissa, it suggests the spread of a tradition 
beyond the territory of its origin and preference. 


Kamarupa 
All the more interesting is this type of figure 
of Siva dancing on the bull as it is represented 
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in a larger area in eastern India. A typical 
carving of Nataraja from Assam is a medieval 
one in a circular medallion, recovered from the 
bank of the river Brahmaputra in the vicinity 
of Gauhati and preserved in the Assam State 
Museum (Fig. 182). According to the tradition 
of the Matsyapurana, which is followed in Eastern 
India, this dancing Siva is ten-armed. He dances 
on Nandi as in other Pala sculptures. He is in 
the ardhaparyanka attitude, with the right leg 
raised and bent. The main arms are mutilated, 
but the rest carry various attributes, like 
tristla, khatvanga, dhanus, khadga, kheta, naga and 
pasa. Apart from long garlands, almost like a 
sacred thread, there is an unusually long and 
wide fluttering upper garment, uttariya. The 
bull is quite alert and has his face turned 
upward, witnessing with appreciation the dance 
of his master—devavikshanatatparah. ‘This image 
of the eleventh century is typical of this icon in 
Assam where the number of examples found to 
represent this form has been quite small. 


On the wall of the Kamakhya temple, 
there is a carving of Siva dancing, to which 
my attention has been drawn very kindly by 
Mr. Arun Bhattacharjee. This is a four-armed 
figure with the face nearly lost, but still very 
interesting (Fig. 183) as it combines the concepts 
of Vinadhara and Natardaja in one. He is playing 
the vind as he dances, and to keep time, there 
are jingling bells on the waist-zone, which 
shows the musical accompaniment to the 
dance managed by the dancer himself. He also 
wears a large garland running almost the whole 
length of his form. What is very unusual in 
this piece is that he dances, not on a bull but 
on a dwarf, almost like the Apasmara in South 
Indian sculpture. The jatas, flowing towards 
the right and only on that side, almost suggest 
his Ardhanarisvara form. While one pair 
of arms carries the vind, the other two hands, 
which are free, carry attributes that are not 
very clear; probably it is the khatvanga in the 
right hand. As there is a great paucity of 
sculptures representing this form in this part 
of the country, it is fortunate there are at least 
two to show the predilection of the sculptor 
towards the dance aspect of Siva. 


Karkota and Utpala 

Kashmir has been one of the greatest seats 
of Siva worship. In fact, Pratyabhijnadarsana 
is a special approach to Saiva philosophy 
contributed by Kashmir. It was supposed to 
have been revealed by Siva himself in the form 
of siitras which Somananda expounded in his 
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Sivadrishti, the same as Sivadarsana. Utpala’s 
Pratyabhijna siitras or Isvara Pratyabhijna, as it is 
known, was the contribution of this famous 
pupil of Somananda. Somananda and Utpala 
who lived in the ninth century were followed 
by the great Abhinavagupta who wrote several 
works to expound Kashmiri Saivism. He wrote 
such books as Sivadrishtyalochana Pratyabhijna- 
vimarsini (Laghvi Vnitti), Pratyabhijnavivritivi- 
marsini (Brihati Vrittt), Paramarthasara and so 
forth. Utpala’s Sivastotravali is not only popular, 
but provokes great devotional emotion. 


Abhinavagupta is also famous for the magni- 
ficent commentary on Bharata’s Ndtyasastra. 
Such a masterly treatise presupposes a great 
tradition of dance in Kashmir, sustaining this 
great pan-Indian art of rhythm in consonance 
with the rhyme, rhythm and melody of music. 
Siva, as the great exponent of dance, extolled 
in such glowing terms as the supreme dancer 
in several of his own verses in his com- 
mentary by Abhinavagupta, cannot go 
without a representation in the medieval 
sculpture of Kashmir. 


Most of the monuments of Kashmir have 
been irretrievably lost, and the few that exist 
have very little sculpture left, as all the carvings 
have either been mutilated and lost or destroy- 
ed, along with the imposing architectural 
structures, which are all in desolate irreme- 
diable ruins. At Martand, in the temple of the 
Sun, a flower of the time of the Karkota 
dynasty, of which Muktapida Lalitaditya is a 
name to conjure with, there is not a single 
sculpture. In the AvantifSvara temple, the 
finest monument of the Utpala dynasty, one 
can count half a dozen carvings that still exist 
in situ, including fortunately the royal portrait 
of Avantivarman with his queen, reverently 
worshipping the deity that he established in 
what should have been a singularly noble 
shrine for Vishnu, Avantisvami, so named 
after the king. In the Avantisvara temple, it is 
still worse, as here all the sculptural wealth is 
lost, except for a solitary damaged carving, 
though an exquisite one, of Avantivarman 
and his queen, royal portrait delineating dedi- 
cated worship at the shrine of Siva, named 
after the king AvantiSvara. 


In such circumstances, even a single sculp- 
ture recovered from Kashmir to represent the 
dance form of Siva would indeed be a great 
good fortune; and we have it at Payar at some 
distance from Srinagar. Fortunately, the very 
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Fic. 186. Natardja, 9th century A.D., Lakhamandal, Himachal Pradesh. 


distance and lonely location of the small 
temple has assured its safety. The structure 
itself, though small, with the double pyramidal 
roof, with gable over trefoil and arch, facing 
the four directions in the typical Kashmiri 
style, indicates the temple as a ninth century 
shrine dedicated to Siva. It can be assigned 
to the time of the Utpala dynasty. The simple, 
but elegant motifs of swans and Nandi bulls, 
addorsed on pilaster capitals, add to the charm. 
There are four panels facing the four direc- 
tions above the arches and below the gable 
illustrating four forms of Siva. 


The panel to the east, the direction which 
the temple faces, is of Lakulisa, with the staff 
in his hand, seated cross-legged on a cane seat 
with his four disciples. To the south is a panel 
representing Bhairava in vigorous action, the 
elephant to his right and Devi to the left, the 
latter looking almost frightened. The panel to 
the north is three-headed Siva, with the central 
face peaceful and serene and the other two 
representing the terrific aghora and the benign 
feminine face of Uma. He is also seated cross- 
legged on a cane seat. But the most interesting 
of all these is the last and the most vigorous in 
action, the dancing form of Siva (Fig. 184, 185). 
Siva is here represented in ardhvajanu pose, with 
his right leg bent and knee raised up. He 1s six- 
armed. His main arms rest, one against the thigh 
and the other against the chest. Another pair 
carries the sala and khatvanga. The third and 
last pair adjust the swirling jatas, or hold a 
garland against the jatas. There is also the 


great possibility of this being intended to show 
the pulling up of a screen, symbolising the veil 
of maya in order to liberate the devout that 
realise his grace as the means of salvation. 
The irdhvajanu karana requires the raising up 
of the bent leg almost to reach up to the chest 
and the position of the hands is optional. 
Abhinavagupta, however, suggests that one 
of the hands may be in alapallava above the 
raised knee, while another hand may be bent 
and in khatakamukha against the chest. In this 
carving the left hand is as the text would have 
it, vakshasthakatakamukhah. The other main 
hand, however, rests on the thigh. As the hands 
are optional, we cannot expect a complete 
tally of position preferred by the commentator 
Abhinavagupta, a couple of centuries after 
the carving was created. To the left of dancing 
Siva is seated a celestial damsel playing the 
vina. The vind is of the harp type and gives a 
clue to the date of the image, as this type of 
musical instrument went out of use in India 
after the ninth-tenth century. To the right 1s 
seated a drummer, playing the a@rdhva drum 
and a little baffled by the vigorous movements 
of the limbs of the great dancer, Mahanata. 
The drummer is shown with his torso and head 
swaying to right to make room for the lifted 
leg of Siva. Though the figures are a little worn, 
the vigorous and enthusiastic dance movements 
of Siva, the wonder-struck expression of the 
drummer, and the intent gaze of the player 
on the lute, are all treated in a masterly fashion. 
Though it is probably the only sculpture to 
illustrate the dance tradition in Kashmir, 
whence wrote Abhinavagupta, the one great 
commentary that we know of on the Watyasastra, 
it is fortunate that it is nevertheless a masterly 


creation. 


Fortunately, this is not the only sculpture 
of the time and from the area. There is another 
from the Siva temple at Lakhamandal which 
illustrates Siva’s dance (Fig. 186) in almost the 
same manner as at Payar. This sculpture should 
also be assigned to the time of the Utpala 
dynasty of Kashmir though from a southern 
point of the kingdom. Though Siva dances 
here not in a@rdhvajanu but in Jalita, and has ten 
arms, instead of six, as at Payar, the topmost 
pair adjusts the swirling jafas or holds a garland 
on the jatas, exactly as in the sculpture from 
Payar. The figure of the vind player to the left 
in the Payar sculpture is here transposed to 
the right, and from the fact that Siva is fondling 
her by stroking her chin, it is clear that it is 
Parvati and not any other nymph. The vina 
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Fic. 187. Ardhandrifvara, Gurjara Pratihdra, 9th century A.D., Maharaja of Jaipur collection. 


here is also exactly the same type as at Payar. 
The vigorous drummer to the left, playing two 
iirdhva drums and one ankya, has his face turned 
towards Siva in admiration of his dance move- 
ments. The main right hand is in karthasta and 
the main left is bent and held in ¢ripataka near 
the ear, completely satisfying the definition of 
Karthasta. The leg also is in kuttita. The text, 
karthasto bhaved vamo dakshinascha vivartitah bahu- 
Sah kuttttah pddah, is clearly observed in this 
sculpture. There is a beaming smile, that makes 
the sculpture all the more charming. One pair 
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of arms holds the snake Vasuki aloft, above 
the jatas, as usually in these dance figures. One 
of the left hands is in katihasta, one fondling 
Devi, while the other two hold the drum and 
a trident. The ja/as are gracefully arranged and 
a thick, jewelled necklet adorns the neck, gem- 
set ear ornaments are on the lobes, a heavy 
jewelled garland, like the vanamala, sways as 
he dances. It looks very much like a_yajnopavita, 
in rolled fashion, going over the right arm as in 
early medieval sculpture elsewhere. The waist 
zone, with central tassel, and the simple arm- 
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Fic. 188. Natardja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Gwalior Museum, 


lets and bracelets, are the only additional 
jewellery. The ornaments being very sparse, 
the figure is all the more effective. It should be 
assigned to the ninth century, a contemporary 
of the Payar sculpture. 


Gurjara Pratihara 

The Gurjara Pratiharas had a vast empire. 
Their sculpture represents the might and 
splendour of the period of their rule. They 


continued the art traditions of the Guptas. 
Gurjara Pratihara sculpture, representing the 
early medieval phase of Indian art in the north, 
is indeed fascinating. Mihira Bhoja of this 
dynasty was one of the greatest royal persona- 
lities in India, and by the issue of the Adivaraha 
coins, he almost compared himself to Nara- 
yana, who, as varaha, relieved the misery of the 
earth. He bore the weight of a mighty empire 
lightly on his shoulder, even as the varaha. Some 
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of the finest sculptures may be assigned to his 
period. The carvings from Abaneri, which 
have such exquisite grace, should be studied in 
this context. The famous Ardhanarisvara, from 
the collection of the Maharaja of Jaipur, is 
probably among the most charming medieval 
sculptures of Siva (Fig. 187). The sculptor, who 
could produce such a graceful figure of the 
hermaphrodite form, could equally well create 
the dancing form of Siva, which has always 
been a great favourite with the Indian sculptor; 
and we do have very beautiful examples from the 
region of Rajasthan. Since the empire of the 
Pratiharas extended over Uttar Pradesh, Rajas- 
than, portions of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat, 
we may consider sculpture from the various 
areas. The early medieval dancing Siva from 
the Gwalior Museum (Fig. 188) is a very well 
known masterpiece. It is one of the earliest 
Gurjara Pratihara sculptures known. Siva here 
dances in the J/alita pose with his main right 
hand in danda, the left hand to be in abhaya isin 
tripataka or khatakamukha, while the second right 
hand is in samdamsa suggesting him as a teacher. 
The other hands hold objects like the trident 
and the drum, while the last pair of arms holds 
aloft the snake Vasuki. A Gana, watching him 
intently, plays the ardhva drums, arranged as a 
pair, seated beside the bull, which is also gazing 
at the dance of his master with ecstacy. A 
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youngster, probably Skanda, between 
his feet, is imitating the hands of Siva 
in abhaya and karthasta. The jatas are 
very elegantly tied up with a coronet 
illuminating his jatamakuta. The simple 
jewellery, including the jingling waist 
zone, with a dangling chain, and the 
anklets with little bells fixed to them 
to tinkle as he dances, the jewelled 
necklace and the heavy earrings, are 
all very elegantly set on his body. This 
is indeed a great masterpiece; though 
here and there broken, it is still a very 
graceful one. 


A temple door-way of the Gurjara 
Pratihara period, in the Indore 
Museum, has its central panel deco- 
rated with ten-armed Siva dancing 


Fic. 189. Natesa as central panel of door lintel, Gurjara Prati- 
hara, 9th century A.D., Indore Museum. 


Fic. 190. Natesa dancing beside the bull, Gurjara Pratihara, 
10th century A.D., Indore Museum. 
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Fic. 191. Natesa fixed in the mand 


in the chatura pose (Fig. 189). A Gana to the 
right plays the ardhva drum, while Devi herself 
keeps time and raises her hand almost in 
wonder. One of the right arms is in dandahasta, 
while another in samdamsa proclaims him the 
teacher. A number of musicians and drummers 
are shown in small individual panels on the 
door jambs. There are celestials, like the 
Dikpalas and Grahas, all in a row, watching 
the great master of Gandharvavidya. 


A large but broken sculpture of the Gurjara 
Pratihara period 1s Siva dancing, also from 
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apa of temple, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Abaneri. 


the same museum. This Nataraja 1s in lalita 
pose (Fig. 190). The bull behind him and a 
Gana just near his foot, look very happy and 
proud as a follower of the great master of 
dance. The carving is very elegant. The deco- 
ration is restricted to the minimum so that it is 
very effective. The Devi belonging to this 
group, also broken, 1s preserved in the museum. 
She is also shown almost commencing a dance. 
Her maid Vijaya is to her left. 


In Badoh, Pathari, the Kakudesvara Maha- 


deva temple has not only a row of dancing 
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Fic. 192. Close up of Natesa, Gurjara Pratihdra, 9th century A.D., Abaneri. 


Maitrikas above the lintel, but the door lintel 
itself prominently presents centrally the Nata- 
raja theme. 


One of the earliest representations of Siva 
dancing, to be dated in the earliest phase of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas, is from Mandor in Rajas- 
than. It is a rock-cut sculpture of Siva dancing 
in the centre, Ganesa commencing the group, 
also dancing, and Chamundéa, as the last figure 
composing this frieze. She is also depicted 
dancing. MaheSvari is so arranged here that she 
is to the right of Siva in the centre in front of 
Nandi whose horn she fondles. To the left of 
Siva is Kaumiri with the peacock behind her. 
Some of the finest sculptures of the Gurjara 


Pratihara come from Lakhamandal, near the 
hills. 
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From Abaneri, there is a beautiful Nataraja, 
also dancing in the Jalita pose, with the main 
left hand in karihasta and the right in sam- 
damsa, somewhat broken (Fig. 192). The 
other hands carry the ¢risila, book, drum, 
khatvanga, kapala and other objects while 
a Gana is enthusiastically playing the avkya 
and two irdhva drums. GaneSa mimics his 
father’s dance with his left hand in karihasta 
and with an axe in his right hand, in the 
place of the ¢riséla carried by Siva. Now 
fixed in the mandapa of the temple at 
Abaneri this is a striking figure (Fig. 191). 
A long muktahdra and a muktayajnopavita are 
additions to the other ornaments that 
he wears. His hand in karihasta is also in 
samdamsa to suggest that he is the master, tea- 
ching dance. Here he is teaching his son 
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Fic. 193. Natardja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th centu 


Ganefa, as he is teaching Skanda in the 
previous carving. 


In the Mahamiala temple at Minal is another 
beautiful Nataraja of the Gurjara Pratihara 
period, six-armed, also dancing in the /alta 
(Fig. 193). Here the main right hand is in 
karthasta, while the left holds what appears to 
be a flower. His other hands carry the drum, 
the trisala and other objects. ‘The dwarf Gana, 
who keeps time by patting the ardhva pair and 
ankya drum, is very interesting, as his face, 
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completely turned to make it easier to watch 
the movements of his Lord, clearly indicates 
abundant enthusiasm. Between the legs, from 
behind, is seen Skanda, imitating his father 
in dance. The jatas are very elegantly tied 
up, as in Gupta sculpture, and there is an 
elaborate long garland adorning Siva who is 
otherwise very sparsely decorated with 


jewellery. 


From the same place there is another muti- 
lated, though charming image of Siva dancing, 
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Fic. 194. Nafaraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Gopesvar. 


also in Jalita, but with eight arms, instead of 
six, like the former one. The main right hand 
here is also in karihasta, while the main left 
is almost in khatakamukha, against the chest. The 
next pair of arms is brought close together, 
Just over the waist in saridamsa, to suggest the 
teaching attitude. This recalls very much the 
dharmachakrapravartanamudra of Buddha, where 
both the hands come together to suggest teach- 
ing. While the third pair carries the fila and 
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khatvanga, the last pair of arms holds aloft the 
snake, which raises up its hood in appreciation 
of the importance shown to it by Siva. Just 
behind Siva, there is the bull. A dwarf Gana, 
to the left, is playing the ghata. The smile on 
the face of Siva and the movement in the body, 
which is very simple, without any elaborate 
decoration except for the heavy ear rings and 
artistically arranged jatés and very austere 
armlets and bracelets, are indeed very beautiful. 
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Fic. 195. Nataradja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Arthuna. 


There is yet another Nataraja from Minal 
with the arrangement of the jatas, different 
from the earlier type noticed in the above two 
cases. The main left hand here is in karthasta 
while the right hand is in abhaya. He is six- 
armed and dances in ardhvajanu. He holds the 
khatvanga, sila and kapala in the other hands, 
while the last hand is held back in what may be 
mrigasirsha, to suggest that he is the lord of the 
pasus as Pagupati. While a Gana to the left, 
agile and quick in movement, plays a pair of 
irdhva drums, another to the right clangs the 


cymbals. The jaa is conical and the arrange- 
ment of the ear-rings and ornaments bespeak 
a slightly later date. This may be assigned to 
the school of the Kachapaghatas. The dha- 
mandala, against which the face 1s carved, adds 
grandeur. As in some of the later carvings, a 
snake is shown entwined around the ¢érsila. 
The form of the trident however follows the 
earlier pattern. The outward fork-like prongs 
start a curve and run up with a slight inward 
bend and bulge to continue straight on to 
reach the height of the central prong. In the 
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Fic. 196. Natardja, Gurjara Pratihdra, 9th century A.D., Baroli. 


later trisila type, the upper part of the prongs 
is a little curtailed so that it creates a squat 
appearance. 


From Gopegvara is a very delicately carved 
charming figure of NateSa both as a dancer and 
as a musician (Fig. 194). He is four-armed 
and places the vind against his chest, with 
the principal pair of arms. The other arms 
carry attributes. The jafas are very elegantly 
arranged. There is variety in the two ear 
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ornaments on the lobes. A very short lower 
garment that he wears indicates the virala- 
nepathya, which is so much preferred for 
dance as mentioned in the Mdlavikagnimitra. 
A dwarf Gana_ enthusiastically pats the 
ghata while the other drummer, who should 
have been engaged with the drum, is broken 
and missing in this panel. But what is 
more interesting, in this example, is that it does 
not stop with being only Siva dancing. It is 
Ardhanarisvara dancing. On the left can be 
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Fic. 197. Nataraja, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Barolt. 


observed the raised breast of Parvati and it 1s 
only on this side that the garment is very pro- 
minent. She has a mirror in the other hand to 
the left, which is free to carry the attribute. It 
is very interesting to compare this with a similar 
dancing Ardhanarisvara from Bhubanesvar 
and more so with the Ardhanarisvara dancing 
from the collection of Niraj Jain from Satna. 
This being a Khajuraho sculpture, a carving 
of the Chandella period, there is a prominent 
depiction of the curled hair composing, the 
beard on the cheek and chin on the side of Siva, 


while the braid and the smooth and lovely 
feminine part of the face as well as the other 
contours, unfortunately with the breast broken, 
depict the feminine half of the hermaphrodite 
figure. 


Of this period, but a definitely more beauti- 
ful sculpture and better preserved, though 
somewhat later in date, is the ten-armed Siva 
from the Nilakantha Mahadev temple at 
Arthuna, dancing in ardhvajanu (Fig. 195). The 
main arms which are brought in together in 
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paiaka and tripataka suggest the meaning of 
dance. The trigala and khatvanga are held by 
one pair of arms, while another holds up over 
the head a snake shooting up its hood in ecstasy. 
An akshamala is in one of the right hands in 
pataka, while one of the right hands is in sichi, 
the corresponding left being in /aéé or lola. Siva 
is dancing in ardhvajanu pose. The jewellery 
is typically late. It can be assigned to the ele- 
venth century. The srivatsa on the chest, beaded 
jewellery and the elaborate necklace and 
details of the arrangement of the jafas with a 
row of skulls as a garland around it, topped by 
the crescent moon, the equally elaborate waist- 
zone, the ornaments on the feet and arms, are 
all typical of this period. To the right of Siva, 
at his foot, there is a bearded figure, probably 
four-faced, representing Brahma playing the 
drum. According to the Pradoshastava Brahma 
keeps time. Right below, to the left of Siva, is a 
dancing figure, probably a nymph. A drummer 
in graceful stance is shown beside this figure 
playing the muraja. There are two short inscrip- 
tions below the smaller figures on the pedestal. 


From the GhateSvara temple at Baroli is 
another very charming figure of Nataraja 
(Fig. 196) dancing in chatura. He is here shown 
ten-armed. Unfortunately all the arms and 
legs are broken, but yet enough remains 
to show what a magnificent sculpture this 
should have been. It can be assigned to 
the tenth century. The jafa is conical. There 
is a bhanda. A hand of the pair that held 
aloft the ndéga and a portion of the ndga is 
all that remains and can still be seen. 
The main left hand is in karithasta, while the 
main right, which should have been in abhaya 
or samdamsa, is also broken. The other hands 
should have held the sala, khatvdiga and other 
attributes. One of the left hands, holding the 
kapala, is still intact. Siva is dancing in chatura. 
A drummer is shown to the left, playing a pair 
of iirdhva drums, while another to the right is 
seated playing cymbals. The pearl-decorated 
yajnopavita, the large vanamala garland swaying 
as he dances along with the uttariya, which also 
flutters above, the elaborate necklace and 
gem-decked ear ornaments, the equally ela- 
borate waist zone, with golden chains and 
pendants and central tassel, and the pearl 
bedecked conical jata, adding beauty to the 
smiling face, declare it an extremely fine 
sculpture of this period. 


Belonging to the same period, from the same 
temple, but probably even more attractive, is 
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the Nataraja dancing in Jalita, eight-armed 
(Fig. 197). He dances on a lotus. Even 
the curvature of the great toe in kufichitapada 
is very expressive. The magnificent pearl 
decoration for the jafa, the lovely gem-decked 
ear ornaments, the elaborate courses of neck- 
lace, the armlets that decorate him, 
bespeaking the jeweller’s art, the pearl- 
decorated sacred thread and thick roll-like 
garland of pearls, swaying as he moves, 
the armlets, the tiny tinkling bell-bedecked 
anklets and the waist zone, with beautifully 
decorated straps of tassels against the thighs, 
are all magnificent creation. Equally charming 
is the lotus-decorated bhdmandala or halo 
behind the head, which has a beaded attractive 
border. Siva’s main right hand is in karihasta, 
while the left, which should have been in 
samdamsa or abhaya, is broken. One of the left 
hands is in Jola, while a corresponding one is in 
siichi. A left hand carries the kapala, though all 
the other hands, except the pair that holds 
aloft the snake, are broken. A drummer in 
vigorous action stands up to pat the triple 
irdhva drum to his left. Behind him Nandi 
stands, all appreciation for the dance. There 
are fluttering cherubs above. Siva here is 
dancing as the principal deity in a niche, with 
Ganga and Yamuna, on either side of the 
doorway, both on their respective vehicles, the 
makara and kachchhapa. This is indeed the most 
lovely sculpture from Rajasthan, representing 
Siva’s tandava and a typical example of Gurjara 
Pratihara work from the Rajasthan area. 


A musical Dakshinamirti, quite different 
from the combination of Nataraja and Vina- 
Dakshinamirti indicated by dancing Siva 
carrying the vind in his hand, which he plays 
as he dances, is Siva with his mind entirely 
taken up with the rhythm of ¢a/a, and comes 
close in spirit to another famous figure of 
Dakshinamirti from the early Pandyan rock- 
cut temple at Kalugumalai. This sculpture from 
Badoh in the Gwalior Museum is Siva playing 
the ardhva drum, either for his own dance or 
for that of Devi (Fig. 203). As we know Siva 
specially trains his spouse in dance move- 
ments in harmony with musical rhythm 
(see p. 118, 290). He has two ardhva drums, 
which he plays even as he is busy with 
the dance movements of his feet patting 
the floor. The karihasta of the left hand and 
the pataka or abhaya of the right are again 
in the dance pose just a moment before 
raising the kufchitapdda in ardhvajanu. The other 
two hands carry the ¢risila and ghanta. A beauti- 
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ful lotus halo behind the jafas is impressive. 
The jafas are arranged in very artistic fashion 
as in early medieval sculpture. There is a 
variation of ear ornaments on the lobe. The 
gem-decked neck ornament, armlets and brace- 
lets, the waist zone with elaborate chains and 
tassels in gold and pearl, are all very impressive. 
Similarly tinkling bells on the anklets and the 
sparse dance dress, limited to ardhoruka extend- 
ing down to the thigh is very significant in his 
dance pose. 


Temple No. 1 from Kiradu has exquisite 
Nataraja sculptures, unfortunately broken. Yet 
enough remains to show how impressive they 
should have been when intact. There is one 
with the arms, probably four, broken, repre- 
senting Siva dancing in J/alita, the head is 
chipped, as also the legs and hands, but there is 
still enough to show the tasteful jewellery, the 
magnificent sense of flexion in the body. Down 
below, in a long frieze, the musicians, forming 
the orchestra for the dance of Siva, are repre- 
sented in very artistic fashion, some playing 
the drum and others, mostly damsels, using 
little wooden rods, the tapping of which at 


intervals, creates the resonance of tala to keep 
time. The other one is an equally charming 
panel, also representing Siva’s dance in Jalita. 
Here Siva is multi-armed and from his ela- 
borate waist-zone dangle little bells to tinkle 
and keep time. 


In the Jhalawar Museum is a fine tenth 
century eight-armed Nataraja, dancing in 
lalita (Fig. 198). Though his jewellery is 
very simple, it is effective. He carries the 
vind in one of his hands and as a Vinadhara, 
Nataraja is the lord of both music and 
dance, demonstrating that neither can exist 
without the other. The topmost pair of arms 
holds up the snake, Vasuki, with his hood 
raised up. Another pair adjusts the wétariya, 
flowing on either side. The might hand, 
corresponding to the left carrying the vina, 
holds a pasa, while the main left hand is 
in gajahasta, the main right is in abhaya or 
pataka, nearer the ear as required in /alita to 
make the gajahasta complete. The ear ornament 
to the right differs from the left suggesting the 
eternal Ardhanarisvara hermaphrodite form. The 
jatas are gracefully arranged as in all early 





Fic. 198, Nafardja, Guryara Pratihara, 10th century A.D., Jhalawar Museum. 
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Fic. 199. Natardja with vind, Gurjara Pratihdra, 9th century A.D., from Nolesvar, Jaipur Museum. 


medieval sculptures. The muktd-yajnopavita 
is a very long one and gracefully hangs down 
to the knee. The flat necklet and the delicate 
necklace are very simple as also the bracelets 
and armlets. Sparsely ornamented, the figure 
is a typical tenth century sculpture, full of 
grace, and a good example of Gurjara Prati- 
hara work. Two musicians on either side play, 
one the flute and the other a pair of ardhva 
drums; a harp-shaped vind is also held by the 
flutist slung on his shoulder. There is a devotee, 
to the right, with clasped hands, wearing a 
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necklace of rudraksha beads and one holding a 
chaurt to the left. It is not unlikely that the 
figure to the right, youthful in appearance, 
wearing rudraksha beads, with hands clasped in 
adoration and with the head clean-shaven 
and ear lobes free without any jewel, is Sankara 
himself, representation of whose portrait be- 
came a favourite, along with Vachaspati- 
misra’s commentary on Sankara’s sitrabhasya. 


It is well known that Siva started his dance 
after destroying the elephant, created by abhi- 
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Fic. 201. Natefa, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., Sas temple, Nagda. 


chara by the Rishis of Darukavana, and tore 
the hide to spread it around him as a sort of 
halo. This aspect of Siva, as Gajantaka dancing, 
is shown in a very fine early medieval Gurjara- 
Pratihara sculpture from Kota, now in the 
Gwalior Museum. This is a little terrific. Siva 
is sixteen-armed, in the 4lidha pose of the 


warrior, his right foot resting on the Nandi 
bull, where it is directed by Ganefa, who is 
also in a merry attitude of dance. He wears a 
large, gruesome garland, interspersed here and 
there with skulls. The edge of the elephant 
hide is held up by the top-most pair of arms 
which usually hold a snake. The other hands 
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Fic, 202, Natesa dancing with irdhvamedhra, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th 
century A.D., Cleveland Museum. 


hold the bow, bell and skull-cap bowl, pull out 
arrows from a quiver, hold an amritaghata or a 
vessel of ambrosia. Unfortunately, some of the 
hands are broken and the attributes are not 
distinct. Devi, seated to his right, looks on with 
wonder, though with a smile on her lips. No 
doubt she betrays a slightly frightened look 
though getting accustomed to the weird dance 
of her Lord. The figure is very graceful indeed. 
The turn of the neck and the twist of the body 
are very beautiful. Behind her stands Skanda, 
youthful and graceful, with the ériSala spear in 
his left hand. He is easily distinguished by the 
juvenile arrangement of his hair as kakapaksha. 
The lotus petals adorning the pedestal are very 
elegantly carved and the figure is, indeed, a 
fine masterpiece. The jrdhvalinga of Siva is 
particularly noteworthy, as he is depicted 
practically nude. 
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Fic. 203. Nataraja playing irdhva drum, Gurjara 
Pratihara, 9h century A.D., Badoh, 
Gwalior Museum. 


A lovely sculpture from the Jaipur Museum 
is another fine example of Gurjara Pratihara 
work, representing Siva as both NateSa and 
Vinadhara in one (Fig. 199). With the 
principal pair of arms, he plays the vind 
against his chest, as he dances in Jalita. The 
figure appears ten-armed; though his hands 
are mutilated, we can still make out the 
attributes, like the trident, the drum, the 
snake held aloft, the beautifully arranged 
jatas, the handsome necklet and necklace, 
the pearl-bedecked sacred thread, elaborate 
strands of waist zone with the central and 
side tassels, all composed of pearls, dangl- 
ing, and the large gem-bedecked garland- 
shaped ornament, swaying as he dances, the 
heavy ruby-set earrings, are all effective 
decoration, not too elaborate for this 
beautiful sculpture. It is of the ninth or 
tenth century from Nolesar, Sambhar in 


Rajasthan and is now preserved in the Jaipur 
Museum. 
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Fic. 204. Siva as vinadhara and Devi with anklets getting ready for dance, Gurjara 
Pratihéra, 9th century A.D., from Lakkamandal. 


| Siva, in his musical mood even as a dancer, 
is represented by another exquisite Pratihara 
sculpture now preserved in the Museum Fur 
Indische Kunst, West Berlin (Fig. 200). 
There is a charming smile on the face of 
Siva, who enjoys the music he plays and 
the rhythmic consonance of his feet in 
action, in dance. He is ten-armed and has 
a circular halo. One of his left hands is 
in samdamsa. He holds the trisila, khatvanga, 
damaru and other attributes. Sarasvati herself 
is shown, playing the vind to the left, while, 
possibly Vishnu, seated to his right, plays the 
triple ardhva drum. Four young sages, un- 
doubtedly Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and 


Sanatkumara, watch his celestial dance. From 
between his legs, also in dancing mood, peeps 
baby Skanda. 


The early sculpture from Vadhawan in 
Gujarat is a lovely sculpture with characteris- 
tics of the local style showing elongated limbs, 
peculiar modelling of the jafas and so forth. It 
is Siva dancing, almost lifting up his left leg 
in ardhvajanu. He holds a three-hooded snake 
in his left hand, while his main hands to right 
and left are in abhaya and karihasta. Though 
mutilated, it is a fine example. 


A small frieze from the Sas temple at Nagda 
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Fic. 205. Vinddhara Natesa, Gurjara Pratihdra, 9th century AJD., from Rukhian, Allahabad 
3 Museum. 





Fic. 206. Bhairavi and Chandi dancing, Gurjara Pratihadra, 9th century A.D., Kaltijar. 
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Fic. 207. Natesa, Gurjara Pratihara, 10th century A.D., from Jogesvara. 
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Fic. 208. Siva and Devi watching Yoginis dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D., 


represents Siva dancing to the accompaniment 
of music, the musicians in this case completing 
the orchestra by the flute, the ardhva drum, the 
alingya drum and a pair of cymbals sounded. 
With the right hand in abhaya and the left in 
gajahasta, with his right leg almost lifted up to 
form the ardhvajanu, Siva, dances enjoying his 
own performance (Fig. 201). 
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Sas temple, Nagda. 


An exceedingly interesting sculpture of danc- 
ing Siva in the Cleveland Museum in the United 
States is a four-armed Siva, wearing the tiger 
hide, holding the éristla and khatvanga, with his 
main arms in gajahasta and probably abhaya 
(Fig. 202). The third eye and the ardhvameghra 
are very prominent. The halo still recalls the 
charm of elaborate Gupta decoration on it. 
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Fic. 209, Ganesa, Gurjara Pratihdra, 10th century A.D., Kampil, Lucknow Museum. 


The heavy eyelids and the rather pronounced 
lips, the modelling of the jatds, the simple 
arrangement of jewellery and drapery, all 
indicate a very early date for this beautiful 
sculpture.’ It is in all probability from the 
Mandasor area. 


Siva’s love for music and for dance, the soft 
strain of music from the vind he holds, and the 
effect of ahdrya, or decoration for the dance in 
his own pupil, Devi, for the perfection of whose 
performance he is himself the dance master 
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as well, his music itself lovingly appreciated 
by Nandi, who looks up appreciatively like the 
bull in Bengal sculpture in approbation of 
Siva’s dance, is all suggestively given in a 
masterpiece of the early Gurjara Pratihara 
period from Lakhamandal, representing Vina- 
dhara Siva with Parvati, who is arranging to 
fix the anklet with tinkling bells on her feet, 
before commencing her dance (Fig. 204). 





1. I am grateful to Dr. S. C. Kala, Director, Allahabad Museum, 
for procuring me a photograph of this sculpture, 
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A headless Vinadhara combined with the 
NateSa type Siva dancing, with the bull behind 
him and musical Ganas around him, now pre- 
served in the Allahabad Museum, had original- 
ly its head also preserved, as we know from an 
earlier photograph. It is from Rukhian in 
Banda district and a fine example of this type 


(Fig. 205). 


A large and imposing rock-cut sculpture to 
be assigned to the Gurjara Pratihara period is 
Siva dancing near the Nilakantha temple at 
Kalinjar in Banda district. It is eight-armed. 
The uppermost pair holds up the snake, while 
kapala, kuthara, his fearful nagayajnopavita and 
nagahara as well as the naga kundalas, the very 
colossal size itself, all strike terror in the specta- 
tor. There are other sculptures of this type also, 
rock-cut from the same place, sculpturally in- 
terpreting the fearful forms of Bhairava in his 
weird dance. The effect is marvellous. ‘The cen- 
tral one of the three panels represents dancing 
Chamunda, the other two illustrate Bhairava 


(Fig. 206). 


From Arunefvara temple, Kasindra is a 
beautiful Natesa, dancing in /alita, unfortunate- 


ly with his limbs broken. 





Fic. 210. Matrikds dancing, Gurjara Pratihdra, 10th century 
A.D., Mahddeva temple, Aekind. 


Fic. 211. Brahmi dancing, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century AD., 
Vermana, Jaipur Museum. 
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Fic. 213. Siva and Ganesa Jlanking Matrikds dancing, Gurjara Pratihdra, 9th century A.D., Gurei, Allahabad Museum. 


The sculptural form in the hills is best pre- 
sented in the group from the Baleévara temple 
at Jagesvar in Almora district (Fig. 207) illus- 
trating Siva’s dance with musical accompani- 
ment, Sarasvati playing the lute and, probably, 
Indra the flute, as suggested by Vats. 


At Abaneri again, there is a long frieze of 
Matrikas dancing with Siva in their midst. 
With the vind in his hand, like Vinadhara, he 
dances, flanked by Vaishnavi and Varahi, 
with MaheSsvari and Kaumiri at the extreme 
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end. The vind in his main pair of hands is 
characteristic of Virabhadra, amidst the Ma- 
trikas. The ¢rifila and naga are held in his 
other two arms. Nandi is shown behind him. 
The vind has a single string—ekatara. The 
frieze is continued to show Indrani and Cha- 
munda. This is one of the most interesting 
sculptures of dancing Matrikas from Rajasthan 
and is next in importance only to the rock-cut 
carving illustrating the same figures at Mandor. 


There are again individual sculptures in 
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Fic. 214. Miniature sculptures representing Nataraja and dancing Matyikas 
flanking large panels, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., Modhera. 
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Fic. 215. Ardhandrifvara dancing, Chaujukya, 1th century A.D., 


Modhera. 


niches, representing the dance of Matrikas at 
Abaneri. One is a very impressive figure of 
Chamunda, dancing on a lotus on the back of a 
corpse revivified. She wears a frightful long 
garland of skulls and bones. From her long ear 
lobes hang corpses, pretakundala. Her large, 
circular, fiery eyes and gaping mouth, with the 
little finger of one of her arms stuck against it 





Fic. 216. Vinddhara Siva dancing, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., 
Modhera. 


Fic. 217. Siva dancing in lalita, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., 
Modhera. 
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Fic. 220. Siva and Ganefa dancing, Chaulukya, 11th century A.D., 
Prabhas Patan Museum. 
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Fic. 218. Siva dancing in Grdhvajanu, Chaulukya, 11th century 
A.D., Prabhas Patan Museum. 





Fic. 221. Siva dancing in irdhvajanu with Ganesa witnessing, Chaulukya, 
Ilth century A.D., Prabhas Patan Museum. 


to express amazement, the khatvdiga in her 
hand and other attributes, are all fearful. Even 
the musical accompaniment is harsh, as it is a 
goblin playing a long trumpet. The figure, 
though worn and broken, is very impressive. 


Another lovely sculpture of this Matrika 
group represents Ganesa, with a phdlapatia 
or band for the forehead with crest jewel in the 
centre, fixed on his temples, his trunk upraised, 
holding an axe in one of his hands and a pasa 
in another. His other arms are broken. He 
dances in /alita. To his left, starting the series of 
Matrikas, is Brahmani, also dancing in similar 
pose. The sculptures are excellent examples, 
typical of Gurjara Pratihara work. 


Another lovely example of Matrikas dancing 
is from the Mahadeva temple at Kekind (Fig. 
210). Great action is indicated in these charm- 
ingly carved sculptures in vertical rows on the 
Fic. 219° Siok dncky ia indiana Cae Mie satoces jambs of the entrance, one below the other. 

Jukya, 11th century A.D., Prabhas Pitan Museum. While Siva dances along with the Matrikas 
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Fic. 222. Siva dancing in irdhvajanu, Chaujukya, 11th century A.D., Prabhas Patan Museum. 


in these sculptures, Siva and Parvati, seated 
in the central medallion watch the dance 
of the Yoginis, in a mandala as carved in 
the centre of the ceiling of the mandapa 
of the Sas temple at Nagda (Fig. 208). Siva 
and Parvati are here spectators and connois- 
seurs of the art of dance. In a panel close to 
this medallion, Siva is shown dancing in chatura, 
holding the nandidhvaja in one of his left hands; 
the musical orchestra is complete with the 
flutist, drummer and musician sounding the 
cymbals, all around Siva. There are two Devis 
dancing on either side of Siva, possibly Uma 
and Ganga. 


Among the Saptamatrika dance figures from 
Rajasthan, there is probably none more beauti- 
ful than the Brahmi from Varmana now pre- 
served in the Jaipur Museum (Fig. 211). It 
is a singularly lovely expression of the 
sculptor’s chisel of the noble theme of the 
dance of the Matrikas in accompaniment to 
Siva. 


Equally interesting is a small medallion from 
Uttar Pradesh from the Lucknow Museum, 


representing Sarasvati, dancing smilingly and 
playing the vind, with accompaniments like the 
flute and the drum. 


An exceedingly fine group of Matrikas, 
dancing with Siva and Ganesa who flank 
them, is from Gurgiin the Allahabad Museum 
(Fig. 213). But the most lovely dancing 
Ganega of this period is from Kampil in 
the Lucknow Museum (Fig. 209). This 
Ganega from Kanpur is eight-armed, in the 
chatura stance, carrying the khatvdiga, a vessel 
of modakas and other attributes. The modelling 
of the trunk, the ample paunch, the delicate 
fingers, the shape of the jatas, the third eye, 
the muktayajnopavita composed of pearls, the very 
pose and disposition of the hands, are all ex- 
quisite. The musical Ganas, playing the flute 
and tapping the drum and the cymbals, are 


-all very happily composed. 


The combination of musical and dance 
figures, to glorify the lord of dance, is clearly 
‘llustrated on the lintel of the doorway of the 
Siva temple from Sohagpur where the central 
figure is Siva dancing in chatura while the ter- 
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Fic. 223. Tripurdntaka dancing in samhara from Dabhoi gate, Chaulukya, 12th-13th century A.D, 


minals illustrate Sarasvati playing the vind and 
GaneSa dancing in drdhvajanu. 


Siva dancing amidst Navagrahas, lifting his 
leg in airdhvajanu, is the theme on the lintel of 
the temple doorway from Dudbai in Jhansi 
district. Siva dances, appreciating his own 
dance. The Grahas are shown in respectful 
adoration of the Lord of dance and watching 
with keen interest. From the Kumara Math 
at Jaso is four-armed Siva dancing in chatura, 
his main right hand in abhaya and the left in 
gajahasta, the other two carrying trisila and 
kKhatvanga. 


An exceedingly fine frieze, now in the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, represents Siva as a connoisseur of art, 
seated with his consort, also a connoisseur, 
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watching Bhringi dance to the accompaniment 
of music, the drum and the cymbals (Fig. 212). 
The offering of dance in the ritual of worship, 
so eloquently praised in the Vishnudharmottara, is 
here explained to some degree sculpturally, as 
to the left of the Siva-Gauri group are devotees, 
male and female, offering garlands and dance 
itself as an offering as part of ritual in 
worship. 


Chaulukya 

Originally under the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 
Gujarat continued their traditions under the 
Chaulukyas. The tradition of representing Siva 
dancing on the door lintel, and, along with the 
Matrikas, on the door jamb, is also seen in 
such exquisite examples as the doorway from 
the temple at Kera in Bhuj, now in the Maha- 
rao’s garden. Here there are panels, from top 
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Fic. 224, Siva dancing on kiidu niche of fagade with Devi and Sarasvaté 
dancing on either side below, Paramara, I1th century AD, 
Udayesvara temple, Udaipur. 


to bottom on either side on the jambs, illus- 
trating the Matrikas dancing along with Siva. 


Siva, as the theme of a lotus medallion in the 
centre of the mandapa, is best portrayed on the 
ceiling of the raziga mandapa of the Kamesvara 
temple at Auwa. Siva is four-armed and dances 
in the Jalita pose. In the Mahadeva temple 
at Sonak, Siva’s tdndava is represented with 
great vigour but, unfortunately, the legs are 
broken. 


The beautiful temple at Modhera, where the 
sculptures are broken, has‘ still something 
very delicate and beautiful to present. In addi- 
tion to the large panels of sculpture, there are 
some smaller ones on the top and on the sides, 
some of which have Nataraja or the Matrikas 
dancing as the theme (Fig. 214). Apart from 
three or four representations of Nataraja 
dancing (Fig. 217), in these panels, there 
is one of Ardhanarigvara dancing with the Sala 
held on theright, composing the Siva half, and 
the mirror on the left, forming the femmine 
part of Parvati, which is exceedingly graceful 





(Fig. 215). In fact, the dance is in 
the /alita.pose. All these figures are four- 
armed, while some of the individual 
sculptures of Nataraja dancing in the 
niches on the steps of the pushkarini tank 
close to the temple, are sometimes six 
or eight-armed. One of these smaller 
panels of Nataraja on the side of the 
temple is a Vinadliara Nataraja, the 
dance master who is also the grand 
musician (Fig. 216). 


The Prabhaspatan Museum has 
collected examples of sculpture from 
the original temple which stood there 
(Fig. 218, 219, 220, 221). One of these, 
a fine example of medieval work from 
Gujarat, shows Siva dancing in 
iirdhvajanu, the Nandi beside him 
looking up with wonder and admiring 
his dance (Fig. 222). Siva is here 


ten-armed. 


Another carving shows Siva, sixteen- 
armed dancing in drdhvajanu to the 
accompaniment of the drum by two 
celestials, Brahma and Vishnu, flanking 
him (Fig. 218). Yet another sculpture 
shows multi-armed Siva’s dance gazed 
at with wonder by his bull with up- 
raised head. A chamaradharini waves the 
chauri to assuage his fatigue (Fig. 219). 


A small fragment of sculpture from this mu- 
seum shows panels, with Ganesa dancing in 
one of them, Siva in another and Ganas ap- 
plauding them, as they peep out from small 
niches in between the larger panels (Fig. 220). 


Another sculpture represents Siva in an 
almost impossible position intended for iirdhva- 
janu. He is two-armed. A Gana is enthusiasti- 
cally playing the cymbals, while Nandi peeps 
from a corner. GaneSa is shown standing to the 
right in a separate niche (Fig. 221). 


The famous gateway at Dabhoi is not only a 
fantasy in medieval Indian architecture, but is 
also charming for the decorative themes la- 
vished on it by the sculptor. These include 
multi-armed Siva, not merely in a dance pose, 
but as a great victor, fighting and overcoming 
several Asuras. True to the tradition of medie- 
val Gujarat, where Siva is represented with at 
least sixteen arms, if not eighteen, he is shown 
brandishing the weapons and moving on with 
powerful strides. The most effective of these is 
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Fic. 225. Siva dancing in kiidu niche of Jagade, close up. 


Tripurantaka, with one of his left arms exten- 
ded to hold the bow, with innumerable wea- 
pons in his other many hands, standing in 
warrior pose amidst his opponent Daityas, 
who are almost cowed down by fear and crawl 
up to him. It is a combination of dance and 
the blowing of the paean of victory (Fig. 223). 
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The long row of Matrikas dancing from the 
Junagadh Museum is more that of the Yoginis, 
as it is a larger number composing the group. 
The tradition of group dancing in Gujarat is so 
strong—where, as the story goes, ldsya was 
introduced by Usha, the bride of Aniruddha, 


as she learnt it from Parvati, and the raésaman- 
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Fic. 227. Multi-armed 
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G. 228. Siva dancing, Paramdra, [1th century AD., Gwalior Museum. 


;. 229. Siva dancing, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Markand. 





dala and hallisaldsya, the favourite of 
Krishna and the gopis, by Krishna 
himself—that fine rasa mandala groups in 
medallions from ceilings of mandapas are 
frequently noticed. An exquisite large 
example is in the Junagadh Museum. 


This tradition of Siva dancing by 
himself or with the Matrikas is conti- 
nued in still later carvings of the 
thirteenth century at Mount Abu in the 
Tejpal temple, where five Matrikas are 
shown in a group joyously dancing. 
There are also similar representations 
of Dikpalas, like Indra, Vayu, sepa- 


rately shown dancing. 


Paramara 

The Paramara rulers of Malwa, of 
whom Bhoja has become a_ byword 
as a patron of literature and thought, 
were also great patrons of art. The 
temple of Siva as Udayeévara at 
Udaipur is a standing tribute to the 
aesthetic taste of the rulers. of Malwa. 
The facade of this temple has a magni- 
ficent dancing Siva in a medallion. 
Siva is shown here in ardhvajanu, 
multi-armed. Unfortunately the arms 
are broken, but there is enough Jeft to 
show what a magnificent piece this must 
have been, when intact (Fig. 225). 
Below, on either side, there are represen- 
tations of Devi dancing to the right 
and Sarasvati to the left. This is almost 
as if to say that between Siva and Devi, 
tandava and ldsya are distributed, and 
the finest music for both, as well as the 
nuances of dance, are supplied by 
Sarasvati herself. A swan at her foot, 
suggests the sense of sweet musical utter- 


ance (Fig. 224). 


A similar and better preserved Siva 
dancing is in the museum at Gwalior. 
Siva is ten-armed and in the ardhvajanu 
attitude. A Gana is playing the drum 
to the right, while to the left the cymbals 
are sounded. The attributes of Siva 
include the bow, arrows, khatvaiga, 
tristila, ghanta, nagapasa, while one of the 
hands is in alapadma, suggesting wonder 


(Fig. 228). 


The temple of Siva at Udaipur has 
the theme of Nataraja repeated often. 
It is multi-armed Siva in every case, 





1G. 230. Siva dancing, Paramara, 11th century A.D., Markand, Chanda 


1G. 231. Siva dancing, from a niche, Paramdra, 11th century A.D., 





and, though the arms are generally broken, 
it can be seen that they were intended to be 
sixteen (Fig. 226, 227). On the Sasbahu 
temple also, there are representations of 
dancing Siva, but it is this multi-armed 
type, sixteen generally, that is preferred. ‘'wo 
examples of this type, one of them sadly 
mutilated, on the top of the door of the 
sanctum are noteworthy. An eight-armed Siva 
dancing in the chatura pose, carrying the skull, 
drum, trident, bell and other attributes, with 
the bull seated, looking up fervently, while a 
Gana plays the drum to the left, is indeed 
charming sculpture. 


The Ambarnath temple has in one of its 
niches multi-armed Siva dancing in ardhvajanu 
(Fig. 229). Unfortunately the numerous hands 
which composed an imposing figure are all 
mutilated and lost. The main left hand in 
dandahasta and the main right holding the kapa- 
la are preserved. A Gana to the right, at the 
foot of the lord of dance, looks up, while 
another similar one sounds the cymbals to 
tinkle near his ear for the footpats of Siva. 
The uppermost pair of arms holding the snake 
is preserved. The jafas and _ the general 
arrangement including the physiognomy of 
Siva bespeak Paramara tradition. 


The temple of Markand in Chanda district 
has interesting sculptural wealth in the Para- 
mara tradition. In fact, two of the Nataraja 
sculptures there are exceedingly interesting. 
One is an eight-armed Siva dancing in Jalita, 
the left leg, unfortunately, broken (Fig. 230). 
He carries the trisila, damaru, kapala; there 
are cymbals in two of his hands; a pair of 
arms is broken. The nagahdra is very interesting. 
A Gana sounds the drum to his left and the 
Nandi bull, seated to his right, lifts up his 
head in appreciation and adoration of the 
dance of his master. 


There is another with the body twisted pecu- 
liarly (Fig. 231). The eight arms have attri- 
butes, like the damaru, trisila, padma, khatvanga, 
kapala, his main right hand being in samdamsa 
and the left hand in ¢arjani. The Gana playing 
the drum is to his right and seated Nandi, gazing 
with head lifted in wonder, to the left. The 
position of the left foot indicates the rhythmic 
foot work, which is the main purpose of this 
panel of Siva to show his ability in nritta. From 
that point of view, it is very interesting indeed. 
The ndgakundala, serpents acting as earring, 
on the lobes, are very realistic, and a chaplet 
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Fic. 232. Siva fondling Parvati as he dances in lalita, Chandella, 10th 
century ALD., locality unknown. 


of skulls on his jatas is an _ interesting 


decoration. 


Chandella 

The Chandellas, or the Chandratreyas, who 
were great builders of temples, have left magni- 
ficent monuments, both in their capital at 
Mahoba and at Kharjiravaha, or Khajuraho, 
as it is now known. The Nataraja theme and 
that of dancing GaneSa are beautifully re- 
presented here. Siva, six-armed, dancing in 
lalita, holding the drum, trident and khaivanga, 
fondles Parvati by tickling her chin and holding 
her breast (Fig. 232). It is a fine Chandella 
piece, but the locality from which it came is 
not clear. Siva dancing with the Matrikas is 
also a favourite theme in Chandella art. An 
example is preserved in the Khajuraho 
Museum. Here Siva, as the first of the group, 
has a single pair of arms and plays the vind 
as he dances. Ganefga stands at the rear. 


One of the best examples of Chandella sculp- 
ture, representing dancing Siva, is a unique 
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piece now in the National Museum. It 
shows Siva as Harihara in the dlidha pose 
of the warrior. It is at once clear from 
the jatamakuta to the right and kiritamakuta 
to the left that the representation is of 
Harihara. Tripurari and Murari are 
joined together as the very embodiment 
of warriorhood, to answer the line, 
puramathanam muramathanam vande banarim 
asamabanarim. There is no representation 
like that known anywhere else, and for 
that reason, being unique, it is specially 
noteworthy. The dlidha pose of the warrior 
is very significant in proclaiming Siva’s 
or Harihara’s dance as the dance of 
victory (Fig. 233). 


There is a dancing Bhairava in the 
Duladeo temple at Khajuraho which is 
interesting for the twist of the waist in 
dance. Next to the Hoysala dancing 
form of Ganesa from Halebid, the best is 
probably the eight-armed dancing GaneSsa 
from the Khajuraho Museum. 


wee | 


The most important and interesting 
sculpture of this school, is, however, multi- 
armed Siva as Ardhanarisvara, dancing 
with his legs in pddasvastika. ‘This 
sculpture is from the collection of Niraj 
Jain. The jaéas to the right are elaborately 
dressed in the style of this region of the 
Chandellas and Haihayas, and to the left is 
the braid of Devi. The beard on the right cheek 
distinguishes the masculine part from the femi- 
nine. Even the ear ornament differs. Un- 
fortunately, the breast of Devi to the left is 
broken. There are musical Ganas all around 
him, near his feet, and also higher up. One of 
them plays a vind which is harp-shaped. It is 
extremely interesting to note that Siva is 
dancing on a figure which resembles Apasmara. 
This sculpture does recall a beautiful verse, 
which describes the wonder of Skanda as to 
whether the strange hermaphrodite form is 
father or mother, as he had never observed a 
beard on the cheek of his mother or the breast 
on the torso of his father (see p. 130). 


Haihaya 

The Haihayas, Chedis or Kalachuris, as 
they are known, have greatly contributed to 
the development of art in medieval India in the 
area around Bundelkhand. One of their finest 
temples is the VirateSvara at Sohagpir, in 
former Rewa State. Eight-armed Siva dancing, 
holding, in his hands to the left, damaru, trigala, 
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Fic. 233. Siva dancing in alidah as Harihara, Chandella, 10th century 
A.D., probably from near Khajuraho, National Museum. 


akshamala and pointing the tarjani mudra, his 
hands to the right holding the dhanus and 
khatvanga, the other two suggesting varada and 
abhaya, is in the central bracket in the antarala, 
beyond the mandapa of the VirateSvara temple. 
Though Banerji has described it, he has not 
illustrated it. He has, however, illustrated 
another dancing Siva mutilated but typical of 
Haihaya style. It is in a niche of the Viratesvara 
temple and figured as plate 12 in his ‘Haihayas 
of Tripurr’. 


Another image of dancing Siva is in the 
central panel of a door lintel, with the Nava- 
grahas flanking him, near the temple of So- 
manatha at Burgaon in the Jabalpur district. 
This Siva is ten-armed and the bull is shown to 
the left. It is illustrated as plate 39b in the 
same book. 





In the Vishnu temple from Suraya, 
Siva is shown dancing in the second 
tier, above the lintel, as the main lower 
tier is completely occupied by the Trim- 
artis, with Vishnu on Garuda in the 
centre, and the Navagrahas. Here 
Brahma is depicted playing the vind, in 
the first of the three panels composing 
the frieze, Siva dancing in the central 
one, and Skanda in the last. In between 
the panels, there are two groups, one 
of Ganega and Sakti, and another 
of Vishnu and Sri. There are other 
musical celestials, sounding the drum 
and playing the flute. It is well known 
that Indra, Brahma, Siva, Skanda, 
Ganega, Vishnu and others are the 
preceptors of this great art of dance 
and music, and appropriately they are 
shown. Even the ceiling in front of this 
entrance has dance figures and the 
whole atmosphere is filled with music 
and dance. The emphasis is again on 
Siva as the supreme dancer. 


In a temple from Nohada which is 
also a typical Haihaya monument, 
there is an exquisite eight-armed 
Natefa, dancing in chatura, carrying the 
damaru, Sila, khatvanga, and other 
attributes, the main hands being in 
samdamsa and gajahasta. The left hand, 
in gajahasta, isin kartarimukha, A musical 
Gana to the left plays the flute, while 
the Nandi bull, cosily seated to the 
right, looks up in appreciative satisfac- 
tion (Fig. 234). 


Bheraghat, which is famous for the sixtyfour 
Yoginis, all of them inscribed and excellent 
sculptures of the Haihaya school, has a fine 
though sadly mutilated Nataraja (Fig. 235). 


From Bargaon in the Jabalpur district there 
is a Siva dancing in a ruined temple north of 
the village. This is a representation of four- 
armed Siva in vaishnava sthana, carrying the 
fala and khatvanga, the main hands being in 
abhaya and gajahasta. The Nandi bull is shown 
to his right and the naga, with upraised hood, 
appreciates the rhythm of the tap of his feet. 
It is a simple, though effective, sculpture. 


The tradition of representing Siva dancing 
in the central panel of the lintel, amidst Nava- 
grahas, is again here present. Multi-armed Siva 
dances in chatura. It is a beautiful doorway and 
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Fic. 234. Natardja, Haihaya, 11th century A.D., Nohada. 


Fic. 235. Nalardja, Hathaya, J 1th century A.D., Bherdghat. 








Fic. 236. Natardja on bull dancing, Hathaya, I Ith-12th 
century A.D., Malhar. 


Fic. 237. Gajdntaka dancing to the accompaniment of 
music, Gahadavala, 12th century A.D., 
Rukhiyan. 








Fic. 238. Nataraja, 18th century A.D., Chamba, National Museum, New Delhi. 


presents Haihaya workmanship in an effective 
manner. There are several other dance figures 
on the jambs and prominence is given in this 
Siva temple to Siva’s dance aspect as in Para- 
mara, Eastern Ganga and other temples. 


A certain influence from the Orissan territory 
is noticed in the dancing form of Siva from 
Malhar in Bilaspir district (Fig. 236). It 
represents Siva in ardhaparyanka, dancing on 
the bull asin Bengal or in Orissa, and is there- 
fore extremely interesting. A little Chalukya 
influence is also obvious in the treatment of 
the jatas, and in the way weapons are held. 
Though mutilated, the sculpture is extremely 
interesting on this account. 


The Siva temple at Chanderi is another 
monument of the Haihayas. Here also, there 
have been found several images of dancing Siva. 
One of them, with eight arms, has the main 
hands in samdamsa, with akshamala, and in 
karihasta, respectively to the right and lett, the 
others carrying attributes, like the drum, 


trifiila, vajra, kapala, nagapasa and khatvanga to 
the right. Nandi is seated, looking up with 
appreciative wonder, while a Gana to the left 
plays the cymbals. Though a little worn the 
sculpture is full of movement. Siva is dancing 
in Jalita. 


Another sculpture of four-armed Siva has 
the main hands, probably in samdamsa and in 
karihasta, the others carrying attributes, which 
are now broken and lost. Nandi is to his left 
and the Gana, clanging cymbals, to the right. 
Siva’s left leg is raised in airdhvajanu. 


A sculpture recently acquired by the Na- 
tional Museum is almost exactly like this 
example. Siva is here six-armed, with the main 
arms in samdamsa or abhaya and varada, the rest 
carrying attributes, like the drum, the érsila, 
nagapasa. The Nandi bull is seated to his right 
and the Gana, to the left, plays cymbals. Siva 
dances in /alita. 


Yet another sculpture, an unusual one re- 
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Fic. 239. Natardja, Kaigra, 18th century A.D., Allahabad Museum. 


presenting the dance of Tripurantaka, was 
recently obtained by the Delhi police. It shows 
iva dancing in the dlidha sthina, holding the 
bow, the dhakkd, khatoanga and other attributes. 
The main right arm is in samdamsa. Gajasura is 
peculiarly represented as an elephant-headed 
demon, whom Siva is tearing up with his two 
hands. The Tripuras are suggested by three 
pictures, within a square framework, which he 
is destroying with his bow. The left hand, to 
pull the string of the bow, is drawn near to his 
ear, while the bow itself almost touches his 
crown of jafas. This is a very unusual represen- 
tation, but, nevertheless, most interesting, It is 
the dance of victory, the victory not only 
over the Tripuras, but also over Gajasura, 
and we know Siva danced on both occa- 
510nS, 
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Gahadavala | 

The Gahadavialas who succeeded the Gur- 
jara Pratiharas in the Gangetic area of Uttar 
Pradesh continued the art tradition of their 
predecessors. The art of their time is very 
close to that of the Chandellas, the Haihayas, 
the Paramadras and the Chahamanas. A 
typical 12th century sculpture from Rukhiyan 
shows ten-armed Siva dancing in Jalita, 
carrying attributes like the drum, sword, 
trident, bell, shield, négapasa and khatoanga. As 
the representation is that of the dance of vic- 
tory after destroying Gajasura, the upper pair 
of arms, usually carrying a snake, holds up 
the elephant hide, while the main pair of arms, 
poses dandahasta and abhaya. On either side of 
Siva are Ganas, one playing the drum and 
the other cymbals. The Nandi bull looks up 
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Fic. 240. Siva’s twilight dance witnessed by Devi enthroned, a 


eagerly towards his master in appreciation of 
his dance (Fig. 237). 


Late Medieval Paintings from the Hills 

The tradition of sculpture in the hills, al- 
ready observed in the earlier panels, like those 
from Jagesvara in the Siva temple, is continued 
in the late medieval period of which an example 
comes from Gopesvara. It is a figure of Vina- 
dhara and Nataraja combined, dancing in 
lalita, with the vind in two of his hands, the rest 
of his hands carrying the damaru, trisila, khadga, 
kheta, khatvanga, dhanus and kapala. A Gana 
plays the ardhva drum, to his right, and another 
the cymbals, to the left. Nandi watches the 
dance. The features, modelling, workmanship, 
decorative details, all give an idea of the late 
date of the sculpture, about the fourteenth 
century and it is typical of workmanship in the 
hills. 





nd applauded by all the celestials, Kangra, 18th century A.D., Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


This tradition is continued in the hills and 
can be observed in paintings portraying the 
theme. There is one factor here which is espe- 
cially noteworthy, that Siva is never represen- 
ted multi-armed. He looks quite a normal 
human being. While Brahma, Vishnu, GaneSa, 
Kartikeya and other gods are provided with 
more than one pair of arms, Siva has only a 
single pair of arms. A painting of the Chamba 
school is extremely interesting. Even the snake 
on his neck, as a garland, wriggles in his dance. 
The leopard hide also moves in the rhythm of 
his dance. His jatés sway in frolicsome mood, 
almost like snakes. The third eye of Siva is 
prominent. GaneSa plays the lute, Skanda 
sounds the drum and Uma the circular metal 
drum. A Gana plays the flute on one side, 
while on the other, a number of them sound 
different musical instruments, like the bugle, 
kettle drum, large drum, cymbals and so forth. 
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Siva’s devotee, either Kartavirya Arjuna or 
Bana, plays innumerable drums simultane- 
ously, with his numerous hands. Nandi watches 
with rapt attention. This is a beautiful painting 
of the Chamba school (Fig. 238). 


Another painting of the Chamba school 
shows Siva as a witness of dance, a connoisseur 
appreciating the dance of the celestial nymphs, 
like Rambha or Urvasi. It is a mural from the 
dilapidated palace from Chamba (Fig. 241) 
now preserved in the National Museum, New 
Delhi. 


A painting of the Kangra school, from 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, which is unfortunately 
unfinished and is more a drawing than a pain- 
ting, shows again two-armed Siva, dancing 
with the leopard hide as his dress, the gliding 
snakes on the neck and shoulder, as his orna- 
ment. His jafas sway in tune with his motion. 
It is dance motion. Sarasvati plays the vind, 
Skanda sounds a circular metallic drum, 
GaneSa thrums a stringed instrument, and also 
a small hand drum, while other Ganas with 
peculiar faces of animals, like the goat, monkey 
and parrot sound the bugle and kettle drums. 
Kartavirya Arjuna or Bana sounds innumer- 
able drums with his several arms. 


Another painting from the Allahabad 
Museum belonging to the Kangra school 
(Fig. 239) comes very close to the similar picture 
from Bharat Kala Bhavan which is more a 
drawing than a painting. The painting from 
the Allahabad Museum represents Siva with 
a single pair of arms dancing, a dance of pure 
joy, clad in leopard’s as well as elephant’s 
skin, his jatés swaying, the snake on his neck 
and shoulder crawling forward, the moon sit- 
ting lightly on his crest to the right. 


Skanda plays a hand drum, Devi the lute, 
the Ganas, one witha parrot’s beak, sounds 
a hand drum, while two Ganas, monkey- and 
tiger-faced, blow the trumpet, a goat-faced one 
soundsa kettle drum, while the greatest of Siva’s 
devotees, Banasura, uses his many arms to 
sound numerous drums suspended from his 
neck. 


A very lovely painting, from the hills, repre- 
senting Siva’s dance, is one of the Kangra 
school from the Tagore collection illustrated 
by Coomaraswamy (p. 136 Fig. 5). It is very 
elaborate and, following the Prodashastava, 
depicts Devi seated on a throne, with a number 
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of nymphs surrounding her in respectful atten- 
tion. In front of her, on the adrisabha or the hall 
of dance on the mountain, Siva dances. The 
musical accompaniment closely follows the 
description in the hymn. Sarasvati plays the 
vind, Brahma keeps time, Vishnu plays the 
mridanga, Indra sounds the flute, GaneSa sounds 
cymbals, while several celestials and devotees 
clasp their hands and bow to him in adoration. 
A whole host of comic looking Ganas, with 
animal and bird faces, blow the pipe, beat the 
drum and sound other musical instruments. 
Among the celestials watching are the sun and 
the moon, Skanda and others. This is coloured 
delicately and is probably the best representa- 
tion of dancing Siva from the hills. Here his 
jatas are not loose, but tied up, though the tra- 
dition of the leopard skin around his waist is 
followed. The snake on his neck sways, along 
with his dance movement. 


An almost similar one but more elaborate, 
and slightly earlier in date than the one illus- 
trated by Coomaraswamy, is a Kangra pain- 
ting from the India Museum collection, illust- 
rating more graphically the Pradoshastava (Fig. 
240). Itshowsa greater variety of celestial 
attendants, Rishis, Ganas and maids waiting 
on Devi. ‘ Verses from the pradoshastava are 
actually written in Nagari as legend, both at 
the top and at the bottom, to elucidate the 
theme of the picture. There is only the leo- 
pard’s skin shown in the picture, while there 
is also the elephant hide here added as Siva’s 
attire. In this, the movement of Siva himself 
and the hosts, Ganas as well as the celestials, is 
even more dynamic than in the other one. 
This, in fact, isthe best painting of the Kangra 


‘school to illustrate this important theme of the 


twilight dance of Siva. 


A painting in the collection of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art represents Siva dancing. This 
belongs to the Basohli school (c. 1730 A.D.). It 
represents Siva dancing in a rather weird 
fashion, with a long garland of cut heads on 
his neck. The jatas radiate around his head, as 
they swirl in his dance, and almost form an 
effect of solar rays, around the disc in folk art. 
The large eyes look a little fierce, and Siva, 
though two-armed like all the other figures of 
his in paintings from the hills, is here repre- 
sented in a rather terrible aspect. A lion skin 
around his waist is as is to be expected in a 
portrayal of Siva. Attendant figures are shown 
on either side; they include Brahma, Ganesa, 
Nandi$vara, the youthful saints, Sanaka, 
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Fic. 241. Siva witnessing dance, 18th century A.D., Chamba mural, 
National Museum. 


Fic. 242. Natardja in wild Bhairava form dancing, Katigra, 16th century 
A.D., Gleveland Museum. 


Sananda, Sanatana, and a drummer. The dog 
at the feet suggests the Bhairava aspect of 
Siva, dancing at the finale of a kalpa. This 
painting in folk style is very characteristic of 
the Basohli school, which revels in such deli- 
neation (Fig. 242). 
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Chapter Fourteen 


THE NATARAJA CONCEPT BEYOND INDIAN 


FRONTIERS 


Introductory 

If Indian religion and culture have travelled 
abroad and found expression in a rich efflore- 
scence of art and literature in countries far 
away across the sea, a study of the development 
of phases of this art and culture at home in 
the mainland of India would never be complete 
without a notice of the salient features of im- 
portant facets of it abroad. 


It is well known that the text of the famous ins- 
criptions in Cambodia, meticulously edited by 
Professor Coedes in several volumes, is in perfect 
Sanskrit, and in itself constitutes an interest- 
ing study of parallels from Advya literature, 
especially Valmiki, Vyasa and Kalidasa. The 
same applies to the inscriptions from Java and 
from Bali. The texts from Bali, edited by Sylvain 
Levi, reveal how the South Indian version 
of the Mahabharata was popular in the island as 
seen by the occurrence of the dhydnasloka of 
Vyasa, abhrasyamah pingajatabaddhakalapah pram- 
Sur dandi krishnamrigatvakparidhanah sakshallo- 
Kanpavayamanah kavimukhyah parasaryah parvasu 
rijpam vivrinotu. The version of the Ramdyana, 
the stories of the balalilas of Krishna, the lament 
of Aja for Indumati, the exploits of Abhimanyu 
and Arjuna as well as their loves, and the 
heroic deeds of Ghatotkacha are all favourite 
themes in Javanese literature and dance drama. 
The musical orchestra of Java, as well as that 
of Thailand and Cambodia are close to Indian, 
and what has sometimes disappeared from 
India centuries ago is still alive in some of these 
far away countries. The vind still lives in harp 
shape in Burma, and helps us to visualise the 
musical instrument used by Samudragupta, as 
found illustrated on his coin, corroborating the 
extraordinary musical talent of the emperor, 
claimed in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 


The palaeography of one of the early inscrip- 
tions as well as the short text announcing the 
creation of a fataka or a large reservoir for 
water by Mahendravarman from Kambuja, 
i.e. the Bangkok Museum stone inscription of 
Mahendravarman, come so close to a similar 
short inscription, in very similar script, of a 
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king strangely bearing identical name in 
Pallava territory in South India, that it makes 
one gaze at this coincidence, naturally, with 
wonder. The contemporary date of the Kam- 
buja inscription is all the more interesting. 
Some of the parallelisms of Kalidasa in the text 
of Cambodian inscriptions of very early date, 
pointed out by B. R. Chatterjee, are so inter- 
esting, that one cannot but pause to think of a 
very early date for the poet, whose text should 
have travelled and gained popularity in lands 
so far away. In India, we know the parallel of 
Mayira’s Saryasataka inscribed probably on 
twelve pillars of a pavilion (mandapa) for Siirya 
at Kanchipuram in the early Chola period 
within three centuries of the poet’s date. 


Really staggering is the influence of Bhaga- 
vatpada Sankaracharya, who expounded the 
highest monistic thought and achieved a syn- 
thesis of cults in India, which he unified cul- 
turally, socially, philosophically and in ritua- 
listic practice in the most extraordinary manner 
within the brief span of his short life on earth 
in the 8th century. His portrait of the 8th 
century from Kafichipuram is followed up by 
portraits of his in Rajasthan within a hundred 
years of his existence; and a little later there is 
his Bhajagovindastotra, quoted in the Sevadi 
Chahamana copper plate grant of Ratnapala. 
Much more interesting and inspiring is the 
fact that he was known and adored during his 
own lifetime in such distant lands as Fu-nan, 
where among the many inscriptions in Pallava 
Grantha, there is a reference in one of the reign 
of Indravarman of the 9th century, where 
Sivasoma the royal guru is described as a pupil 
of Bhagavan Sankara yenadhitani Sastrani bhaga- 
anghripankajat. The reference to the rulers of 
Kaiichi, the Pallavas, in an inscription of 
Jayavarman I in the 7th century, shows the 
influence, both cultural and aesthetic, from 
the capital of Narasimhavarman  Pallava, 
where the university, as at Taxila or Nalanda, 
was so far famed as to attract pupils from great 
distances, like Mayiirasarman Kadamba; and 
the sacred institution of Sankaracharya at 
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Kanchi set an example of noble dissemination 
of knowledge, an act that has continued till 
the present day, in unsullied glory, with the 
present Acharya as a leading embodiment of 
immaculate thought and vision. 


The names of the early rulers from Java and 
Borneo end in Varman, just like those of the 
Pallava rulers, like Mahendravarman, Nara- 
simhavarman or ParameSvaravarman. From 
Cambodia, we have such names as Jaya- 
varman, Indravarman, Rudravarman and 
Bhavavarman. Pirnavarman, Milavarman 
and Bhadravarman are royal names, respec- 
tively from Java, Borneo and Champa. The 
Pallava tradition of naming the deity esta- 
blished by the king after his own name, like 
Rajasimheévara, and continued by the Cholas 
in epithets like RajarajeSvara, occurs also in 
Champa and Cambodia, as respectively in 
Bhadeévarasvamin, named after Bhadravarman 
and in Indregvara named after Indravarman. 
Even temples styled Indresvaragriha, after the 
king and his deity, recall apellations like 
Rajasirnhesvaragriha. The epithet dharmamaha- 
raja, as in the Cho Dinh rock inscription of 
Bhadravarman of Champa, has parallels in 
the Dharmamaharaja apellation of the Pallava, 
Kadamba, Nolamba and Western Ganga 
monarchs in South India. Pallava Sivaskanda- 
varman has the epithet dharmamaharajadhiraja. 
The Western Ganga Madhava I was the son 
of Sri Konkanivarma Dharmamahdadhiraja. 


There is a significant epithet Sivapadasekhara 
of the Chola emperor Rajaraja, so great a 
devotee of Siva, that he described himself as 
adorned by the feet of the lord as his crest 
jewel, to understand which, earlier Pallava 
history offers the clue in the biruda of Nandi- 
varman, whose head is marked by the lotus 
feet of Hara on it, haracharanasarojottamsachth- 
nena mirdhna. All this has a greater meaning 
when studied in the context of Siva’s footprints 
from Indo-China. The Bayang inscription gra- 
phically describes how the majesty of the 
hillock is enhanced by the mark of the Sivapada 
on it and a stele close to it has Siva’s footprints 
engraved with a line in Pallava Grantha 
characters Sivapadadvayambhojam, ‘Siva’s pair of 
lotus feet’. The Bayang inscription graphically 
describes how the majesty of the hillock is 
enhanced by the mark of the Sivapada on it, 
ayaiicha mirdhna sphutaratnamalina padam dadhano 
girisasya bhiidharah upaiti loke bahu. . . .manyatame 
hi sannatih. The idea of carrying Sivapada on 
the head was in the air and has expression 


not only in South Indian inscriptions but in 
far off lands in South East Asia. 


The name Viravarman and Chitrasena in 
the Phu Lokhom inscription of Chitrasena 
recall Viravarman and Virakirchavarman 
and Chitramaya and Chitramegha of Pallava 
inscriptions. The term Kurumba, associated 
with the Pallavas, strangely enough, occurs in 
an inscription of Kulaprabhavati, queen of 
Jayavarman of Fu-nan that mentions Kururh- 
banagara (Neak ta Dambang Dek inscr.). In 
the Tan Kran inscription of Jayavarman, the 
mention of the king of Kafichi lends colour to 
the name of the deity, AmratakeSa, when it is 
remembered that the Siva at Kaiichi is also 
Amrefvara, i.e. Ekamrefvara, the Lord of a 
single mango tree. The name Kongavarman 
in the Bayang temple inscription recalls at 
once Konganivarman of the early Kadamba 
dynasty and Konganivarman of the Nolamba 
genealogies. Konga, Kongani are closely asso- 
ciated with the western coast of India, Konu- 
gundu and Kadarhba. Chalukya, Pallava in- 
fluences are evident in Indochina and Java. 
The reference to KufijarakufijadeSa in the 
Changal inscription from central Java, identi- 
fied with Kufijaradari of Varahamihira’s Bri- 
hatsamhita and located on the frontier of Tra- 
vancore and Tirunelveli district in South India, 
as well as the name Gangaraja in the My-son 
stele inscription from Champa echoing Ganga 
kings of the Western Ganga dynasty, suggest 
close relations between these countries of South 
Asia and South India. 


Indonesia 

There is a special predilection for the worship 
of rishis in the countries of South Asia, particu- 
larly of Agastya, Valmiki and Vyasa. The only 
temple for Valmiki is in Tra Kieu in Champa. 
The rishis in Javanese and Cambodian sculp- 
ture are fashioned exactly like the rishis in 
Pallava and Chola sculpture. The worship of 
Agastya is emphasised, along with that of 
Siva, at Vedaranyam in South India. Similarly 
Agastya is prominent in the Darasuram temple. 
The Podiyal hills are specially associated with 
Agastya, whose wont it is, as Kalidasa puts it, 
graciously to bless the Pandya king by kind 
enquiries after the successful avabhyitasnana 
or bath after a sacrifice—sausnatiko yasya bha- 
vatyagastyah. The cult of Bhataraguru in Java 
‘5 that of the form of Siva as a holy sage, spe- 
cially Agastya. Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
has a long and interesting paper on the cult of 
Agastya in Java. In fact, Agastya who was 
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taken to be the eternal priest, as the civiliser 
of the South, was deified, and his form was 
carried with devotion and fervour by the 
colonists. Even the Buddhist monument at 
Barabudur presents Agastya in an honoured 
place towards one end of the vessel in the illus- 
tration of a Jataka story where the scene is one 
of people travelling from one country to another 
by a ship. The figure of Agastya is a symbol 
of Indian culture and thought carried overseas. 
Agastya as pitasdgara also epitomises this idea 
of safely crossing the seas. 


Considered against this background, it is 
interesting to note how the traditions of Nata- 
raja, along with other iconographic forms of 
Siva, have travelled specially from South India 
to beautify monuments in these countries, that 
are so close in culture but far away in distance. 
If the whole series of karanas of Bharata’s 
NatyaSastra have an expression in the temple of 
Siva, the central one of a triple shrine dedi- 
cated to Brahma, Siva and Vishnu, on the 
model of similar earlier Pallava shrines, noted 
even in inscriptions, like that from Mandaga- 
pattu recording brahmesvaravishnulakshitayata- 
nam, it does satisfy our curiosity when we 
study details of its features. In the same order 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, the temple at 
Prambanam has a central shrine for Siva and 
for Vishnu next, the first being for Brahma. 





The entire story of Rama and Krishna is 
beautifully narrated in two of these shrines, 
while in that of Siva, there is this very inter- 
esting feature of the dance karanas, elaborately 
represented (Fig. 1). This is as it should be, 
as Siva, as Nataraja, is the Lord of dance. 
This precedes by two centuries even the earliest 
representation of karanas of Siva in the Briha- 
digvara temple at Tanjavir in South India. 
Similar representation at Chidambaram, Tiru- 
vannamalai, Vriddhachalam and other pla- 
ces is even more distant in time than the karana 
series at Prambanam. It cannot however be 
forgotten that during the time of Dantivarman 
Pallava, dance was so very much patronised 
that in the Bahar temple near Pondicherry, 
there are several karanas delineated in the 
temple there. There is here, for instance, a 
danseuse presenting ardhasvastika with a hand 
in karihasta, giving this a precedence over the 
text katihasta, accepted by Abhinavagupta in 
his commentary on Bharata’s Ndtyasastra, 
though well aware of both the readings, kan- 
hasta and katthasta. It is a pity that in 1948, 
when I had the good fortune to be there, the 
whole group of temples was a heap of ruins, as 
the upper part of it had badly collapsed and 
was being carefully set up again. The panels re- 
presenting karanas (Fig. 2,3, 4,5), however, are 
mostly preserved and it requires an elaborate 
study, especially a comparative one, with the 
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Fic, 1. Karanas from the outer wall of Chandi Prambanam, 9th century A.D., Indonesia. 
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Fic. 3. Karanas from the outer wall af Chandi Prambanam, 9th 
century A.D., Indonesia. 
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| Fic. 2. Karanas from the outer wall of Chandi Prambanam, 9th 
century A.D. , Indonesia. 


: Fic. 5. Karanas from the outer wall of Chandi Prémbanam, 9th 
century A.D,, Indonesia. 


Fic. 4. Karanas from the outer wall of Chandi Prambanam, 9th 
century A.D., Indonesia. 
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Fic. 6. Siva showing his linga form by natyahasta from the 
central shrine, Chandi Prambanam. 


Indian delineation of it in the various great 
temples of South India, particularly the gopur- 
ams of Chidambaram. 


The main figure in the central shrine of Siva 
is an exquisite one, and unlike the seated figure 
of Siva, as normally represented in Java, is 
not only a standing one on a _yont, but almost 
against a flattened Sivalinga, running the 
whole length of the figure itself. There is in 
addition the elongated halo of the Vakataka- 
Chalukyan tradition, usual in Java. 


Here the most noteworthy feature is Siva 
explaining himself by abhinaya, without danc- 
ing. He is shown almost in the samanakha 
attitude, as one enters the stage. His jatas, 
most beautifully arranged, are both tied up 
on his head in makuta fashion, and allowed to 
dangle on his shoulders and back. These 
jatas are fashioned in the peculiar manner that 
is characteristic of the jatas of Nataraja in 
Ceylon, at the same time approaching the 
Chola idiom at the commencement of dance, 
as in the Melaperumballam Nataraja. There 
are two strands of jafas hanging on the shoul- 
ders and more of them, as we can see on the 
back. The peculiar twirl and the flowerlike 
decoration towards the end of the jatas, as it 
appears in Chola sculptures in metal, can also 
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Fic. 7. Siva showing his linga form by natyahasta, from 
Museum, Leiden. 


be seen here. The yajfopavita is composed of the 
snake, with a knot beautifully prepared on 
the chest to the left near the shoulder, exactly 
where the double-bell clasp is arranged in 
Pallava sculpture in South India. The skull 
on the head, the crescent moon, the eight 
flowers (ashta pushpikd), are all shown here as a 
complete dharya. It is not the dhattira flower 
alone, as in South India, but a whole series. 
In this, we can see some resemblance in the 
arrangement of a number of flowers on the 
jatas in the Nataraja from Tandantottam. The 
eye on the forehead is the most graceful re- 
presentation. Here there is almost the Ardha- 
narigvara aspect suggested by its being half 
open and half closed, though the ear orna- 
ments, both uniform, fail to suggest it. The 
akshamalé and the chauri, special attributes of 
Siva in Indonesia, are present. Siva wears the 
tiger skin, which is shown dangling on his 
knee, above the silken garment he is shown 
wearing as the avtariya. But the most interest- 
ing delineation here is the disposition of the 
main pair of arms. The left hand is in ardha- 
chandra, while the right is in pataka, probably 
in the process of its transformation into stkhara 
(Fig. 6). To better understand this, a similar 
image of Siva from Chandikidal has to be 
viewed (Fig. 7). Here the right hand 1s 
clearly in sikhara. According to the WNéatya- 
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Fic. 8. Painting showing Siva dancing, 13th century A.D., from Bali, Ubersee Museum, Bremen. 


Sastra, the gesticulation through a samputa 
hasta like this indicates Sivalinga. In fact, 
it is known as Sivaliiga and its usage 1s Siva 
linga. It is as much as to suggest that this 
is a symbol of Siva which he represents in 
physical form. This abhinaya is more eloquent 
than any dance posture itself. The karanas in 
dance, as already observed, are shown. all 
around the temple in several panels. Siva 
himself dancing is seen in the beautiful carving 
of Bhairava from Singasari. This four-armed 
Bhairava is in the Leiden Museum. Death is 
personified in this and it is the dance after the 
deluge. His dog is shown behind him. He 
dances on a cluster of skulls, and the garland 
he wears, his ear ornaments, and the garland 
wound around his head, are all composed of 
skulls. His attributes are the trigala (trident), 
drum, dagger and the skullcap. His eyes are 
large and circular. His loud laughter (atta- 
hasa) is evident in the prominence given to 
the teeth. He is shown dancing with his legs 
bent and slightly apart as in mandala. This at 
once reminds us of similar Bhairava, but in 
this case, Martanda Bhairava from the temple 
at Konarak, also dancing on a_ boat. Yet 
another dance figure of Siva though of very 
late date, is chatuh kaya Siva in his four-fold 
form, also dancing. This 1s from Ped jeng, Bali. 


There is another very interesting beautiful 
bronze in the Leiden Museum, dancing on a 
lotus, almost simulating a seated position, with 
the right hand in sichi and the left in ardha- 
chandra. This is as much as to indicate vidya or 
Sarasvati. As the figure is shown wearing a 
naga yajhopavita, with the clasp as a knot, with 
the gem-decked hood of the snake clearly seen, 
this should be understood as either Siva or 
Skanda illustrating the great science of ndfya. 
As the hastas illustrate Sarasvati and learning, 
and the position is indicative of dance, and 
the tradition is clear that Skanda was also a 
great teacher of dance, it may be either Siva 
or Skanda as a teacher, the teacher of dance. 
This miniature bronze in the Leiden Museum 
is certainly not Kama, an identification about 
which Dr. Barnet Kempers and others are not 


themselves very happy. 


Bali 

The small island of Bali, almost an integral 
part of Java, is one of the most interesting spots 
for study of Indian culture that has travelled 
overseas. Professor Sylvain Levi's Sanskrit 
Texts of Bali clearly reveal how the hymns of 
the Vedas and the verses from the Puranas, the 
latter closely following the southern version of 
the Mahabharata, have been preserved for ages, 
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almost zealously guarded, in spite of textual 
corruption, inevitable after the lapse of cen- 
turies and lack of contact with the Indian 
mainland. The dances of Bali and Indonesia 
recall the Indian tradition of Bharata. It can- 
not be that there are no traces of the Supreme 
Dancer who is the fountain of dance itself as 
conceived in India. As the monuments in Bali 
that have survived, continue the tradition of 
Indonesia, particularly the eastern part of 
Java, we should expect to find close similarity 
between art expression in Bali and Java and in 
any medium, sculpture or painting, and the 
form of the shadow play figures of Wayang. It 


is the same story as in Kerala, where the 
Kathakali type of dress and decoration and 


contour of figure is found in the 17th-18th 
century paintings of the temples and palaces 
like those at Trichir, Trivanijikulam, Padma- 
nabhapuram, etc. 


Three fragments of paintings composing a 
major part of one complete larger picture, now 
preserved in the Ubersee Museum in Bremen, 
West Germany, represent the theme of the 
dance of Siva and the gods witnessing it. 
Number 3 shows four-armed Siva dancing on a 
circular lotus pedestal (Fig. 8). His jatds are 
bound up in a large mass, jata-bhara. He is four- 
armed and the third eye is prominent on the 
forehead. Number 2 illustrates some of the dik- 
palas watching the dance, including Yama and 
Nirriti, both carrying clubs and rather fearful 
in their aspects. In fragment number 1, there 
is Vishnu on Garuda very prominent. This 
is most important for a study of the theme of 
Nataraja as it shows how the spirit of Prado- 
shastava, where all the gods are in attendance as 
Siva dances, sevante tam anu pradoshasamaye 
devam mridanipatim, is clearly represented in a 
very late painting, showing how well an idea 
has been preserved for several centuries in 
spite of loss of all contacts between India and 
this far-off island. 


Cambodia 

In Cambodia, there is a strong tradition of 
the adoration of Siva as NritteSvara. This is 
clearly seen in the mention in inscriptions of 
images of Siva prepared for worship and actual 
surviving examples in stone and metal. The 
strong predilection for Siva worship and study 
of Sivagama and Saiva literature is abundantly 
revealed in the wealth of inscriptions from 
Cambodia. In the mode of thought, as in 
stotras like Stve bhaktis five bhaktis sive bhakir 
bhave bhave and in tune with Pallava inscrip- 
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tions, like dhik tesham dhik tesham dhik dhik 
tesham dhik astu dhik tesham yesham na vasati 
hridaye kupathavimokshako rudrah, the Sambor 
Prei Kuk inscription of Isanavarman (627 
A.D.) mentions Vidyavisesha as establishing a 
Sivalinga for assuring himself of devotion to 
Siva in all future births, ichchhata bhaktim isane 
sthiradm janmani janmani. Indravarman’s Prah 
Ko inscription (879 A.D.) mentions how 
devoted is the king to Siva, and to whose mind 
Kama can only have an occasional approach, 
as the moon-crested Lord is ever enshrined 
there, adhyaste yasya hridayam naiva kaémo niran- 
taram __ tatsannihitachandrarddhachidamanibhayad 
iva. In the Prasat Sankhah inscription of 
Stryavarman I[ (11th century) there is a men- 
tion of the learning of Devavagisvara Pandita 
in Saivagama and lore, saivetihasddhyapurana- 
kavyasastranyanekanyakalankabuddhih — nessesham 
uktvaé. Another Saiva scholar is a Sivacharya 
as the rajaguru in the Vat Thipedi inscription 
of Siryavarman. Worship according to Saiva 
Agama, Sruti and Smriti is also mentioned in 
the Mebon inscription of Rajendravarman 
(952 A.D.), sa kalpayamadsa mahendrakalpas Sai- 
vasritismrityuditam saparyam. 


Like Mahendravarman Pallava, who was 
himself a sculptor and lover of art, kings of 
Cambodia could themselves, as sculptors, 
fashion images as gathered from inscriptions. 
This, coupled with their intense faith and 
aesthetic outlook, accounts for iconographic 
wealth in their kingdom. King Indravarman 
of Prah Ko inscription (879 A.D.) consecrated 
three images, Siva, Uma and Ganga, examples 
of his own skill in art, pratimds svasilparachita 
isasya devyoscha tah tisras sthapitavan. The ruler 
YaSovarman of Loley inscription (899 A.D.), 
similarly proclaims four images prepared by 
himself, imds svasilparachité gurindm punyavrid- 
dhaye chatasras Sivasarvanipratimas  sthapitas 
samam. 


In this state of enthusiastic faith in Siva 
worship Saiva iconographic concepts could 
easily find abundant expression. And there 
are several such like Alingana-Chandrase- 
khara, UmamaheSvara, Umisahita-Vrishabha- 
vahana, Ravananugraha,  Tripurantaka, 
Madanantaka and so forth. There are also 
interesting instances from Sivapurdna the 
story of Uma’s penance to win Siva as her 
spouse, the theme of K4lidasa’s Kumarasam- 
bhava. The dance of Siva should therefore be 
expected as an important theme in this series. 
It is found not only as one of the themes ex- 
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pressed here, but is a favourite one, as it is 
repeated several times. 


In IAnavarman’s Sambor Prei Kuk inscrip- 
tion, there is a mention of the installation of a 
silver image of NritteSvara and Nandi. The 
Lord of dancers is styled Natakesvara with ten 
arms, dasabhuja, a golden image, as described in 
the eleventh century Prasant Ta Keo inscrip- 
tion of Siryavarman. The popularity of Siva’s 
dance is evident in the invocation of dancing 
Siva,  Srimatpadagralilavanamitadharanikshobha- 
samkshobhitastham bhramyatkrandatsurendram bhu- 
jabalapavanais samskhalatsadvimanath svangaissval- 
pikritasam navarasaruchibhar visphuradramamalyair 
natyam brahmadisevyam sukhayatu dayitanandanam 
chandramauleh in the Prah Khan inscription of 
Saryavarman I. These are u/sava muriis in metal 
and a similar one is found in the collection of 
the Musee Blanchard de la Brosse now called 
National Museum of Vietnam at Saigon. L. 
Mallerat has presented a bronze of Siva 
Nataraja in plate 30. He is four-armed 
and dances in ardhaparyanka. There is 
also a bronze of Uma standing. Kamaleswar 
Bhattacharya has given a very interesting 
account of Saiva images in his book 
Les religions Brahmaniques dans Yancient 
Cambodge. 


In Cambodia, at Banteai Srei, the fagade of 
the east gopura of the charming temple complex, 
which is among the daintiest in this area re- 
presenting Khmer art, shows an interesting 
panel of dancing Siva, in a large ornamental 
arch, resembling the kadus of South India (Fig. 
9). Siva as Nataraja, multi-armed, is dancing. 
To his left, there is a drummer playing a pair of 
ardhva type of drum and to his right is seated 
the emaciated devotee Karaikalammaiyar 
(Fig. 10), so famous in Tamil devotional 
literature. Mireille Benisti has not only describ- 
ed this representation but also other similar 
sculptural versions of this singularly devoted 
attendant of dancing Siva found scattered 
elsewhere in this area and brought and pre- 
served in the Museum of Phnom Penh and 


elsewhere. 


She has elaborately discussed the place of 
Karaikalammaiyar in history and legend, while 
interpreting another interesting lintel of Vat 
Baset, where a very beautiful 11th century 
carving of ten-armed Siva dancing in chatura 
is represented. This Nataraja form is flanked 
by a beautiful young damsel and an emaciated 
ugly looking woman. Here again, it is Uma 


seated to the right and Karaikalammaiyar to 
the left. 


As the name itself signifies, Karaikalammai- 
yar is called after the place of her origin, Karai- 
kal in South India. Though she is very well 
known in Saivite lore in South India far beyond 
her birth place Karaikal, it is amazing to find 
her representation in a place so far off as 
Cambodia and repeated so often in exactly the 
same way as she is known in the homeland. 


There are bronzes also representing Karai- 
kalammaiyar in close association with Nataraja, 
along with bhitaganas depicted at the feet of 
the great dancer. She has been always repre- 
sented in so emaciated a form that either she 
is mistaken to be a female parallel of Bhringi 
or Chamunda, Krifodari or even Kali. This 
last mistake could never arise as where Kali is 
shown competing with Siva and associated 
with him in his dance, she is separately inclu- 
ded in the group which includes Karaikalam- 
maiyar, as at Gangaikondacholapuram. She is 
shown in relief against the wall in the niche, 
which is near the feet of NateSa behind him. 
Karaikalammaiyar is also here portrayed, along 
with the Ganas, in the frieze below the niche. 


The reason for Karaikkalammaiyar being 
shown so emaciated is elucidated in a story 
associated with her. She was the daughter of a 
rich merchant of Karaikal named Dhanadatta 
and was called Punitavati. From her childhood, 
she was devoted to Siva. When she grew up to 
be a maiden and was wedded to Paramadatta, 
she lived happily and was a model of a wife. 
One day Paramadatta was offered two rare 
mangoes which he sent home to his wife. In 
the meantime arrived a hungry Saivite mendi- 
cant at her door whom she heartily welcomed, 
fed and gave a mango. On the arrival of her 
husband, she gave him the remaining one 
which tasted so delicious that he asked for the 
other also. Embarrassed and unable to give him 
the fruit, nor even to narrate to him her help- 
lessness, she prayed to God, and miraculously a 
fruit of divine taste appeared in her hand, 
which she offered her husband. He felt the taste 
so different and so overwhelming that he que- 
ried and learnt how it was obtained. In wonder, 
the husband asked her for another. She repea- 
ted her prayer and offered him another fruit 
which she obtained with divine aid. As Parama- 
datta received it, the fruit suddenly disappe- 
ared. This time the husband of Punitavati was 
embarrassed. Having felt himself unworthy of 
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Fic. 9. Siva dancing with Kadraikdlammaiydr on one side, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., 
Banteai Srei. 


so divine a damsel and mentally elevating her 
to almost divine respect and sanctity he could 
not consider her his wife any more. Setting sail 
again in his pursuit of trade, he reached a 
distant seaport where he settled down after 
marrying another maiden there. With his deep 
respect for his first wife, he named a daughter 
born to him Punitavati after her. 


When Punitavati learnt, in course of time, 
that her husband was settled in the Pandyan 
realm, she eagerly journeyed to reach him. 
Appraised of her arrival, Paramadatta reve- 
rently approached her with his family. When 
asked by his relatives about his propriety in 
bowing to his wife, Paramadatta explained how 
she was divine in his eyes and was always an 
object of worship for him, This so disappointed 
Punitavati, that she immediately prayed to 
God that she should be shorn of her beauty and 
charm, which she had hitherto welcomed only 
to gladden her husband, and which henceforth 
was of no use to her, and desired to be made a 
fearful and emaciated hag. Her only interest 
in life thenceforth was adoration of Siva, sing- 
ing his praise and sounding the cymbals for 
music and prayer. She grew so old in this ser- 
vice of God that she was always addressed by 


everyone as Ammaiyar, the mother. The s tory Fic. 10. Close up of che pemiet Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., 
anteai Srei, 
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goes that she approached Siva in Kailasa and 
was welcomed by him, addressed even by the 
Lord as Ammaiyar. Her request to gaze at the 
dancing Lord and enjoy the perfection of his 
art was assured to her by Siva at Tiruvalan- 
gadu. She is always represented in sculpture 
seated in the vicinity of dancing Siva, keeping 
time along with the Ganas. This devotee of 
Siva, like the famous four, Tirunavukkarasu, or 
Appar, as he was popularly called, Jnanasam- 
banda, Manikkavachaka and Sundara, and 
a few more devotees like Kannappa and 
Nandanar, is known only locally and not very 
far beyond the confines of the south. She is a 
historical personage, who lived in the sixth 
century A.D. and composed several Saivite 
hymns of great charm and devotion. Her life 
has been narrated by Sekkilar, the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Chola emperor Anap4ya, in the 12th 
century A.D., in his important book Periya- 
puranam. Her story which finds an important 
place in the work of Sekkilar was already so 
very well known that several representations of 
Karaikalammaiyar of earlier date exist in South 
India. It is indeed interesting to find represen- 
‘tations of Karaikalammaiyar repeated several 
times in the monuments of Cambodia, where- 
ver Siva’s dance is delineated. 


Bruno Dagens, in his interesting paper on the 
iconography of the epoch of Stryavarman, 
draws attention to a fragment of sculpture of 
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Fic. 11. Siva dancing vina in hand, Hh century A.D., Phnom 
Chisor, Cambodia. 


Siva dancing from the eastern facade of a 
mandapa from Vat Ek. Siva ten-armed, either 
in the Jalita or chatura pose, is shown dancing. 
As it is only a fragment, the exact position of the 
fect is not clear, nor are the attendant figures, 
like Ganas, Karaikalammaiyar and others, 
usually associated with NateSa, present. The 
facade of the eastern gopura from Phnom Chisor 
shows Siva dancing as Vinadhara with only a 
single pair of arms. He carries a vind, across his 
chest, which he plays with both his hands as 
he dances in the /alitapose. Karaikalammatyar, 
as an emaciated old woman, is seated to his 
right, sounding the cymbals. To his left is a 
drummer and Brahma also, four-faced, keeps 
time (Fig. 11). 


On another facade, that of the southern 
mandapa from Baset, there is Siva ten-armed 
dancing this time in chatura, carrying the vina 
as Vinadhara, against a background of the 
hide of an elephant, combining the Gajantaka 
form also, the main stress being on the dance. 
Karaikalammaiyar is shown to the right and a 
Gana as well as Vishnu to the left to keep time 
(Fig. 12). 


It is again very interesting that at Phnom 
Chisor the central entrance of the pavilion has 
an arched lintel on top with the carving of 
SeshaSayi Vishnu. The association of Seshasayi 
Vishnu with Natar4ja in the same place cannot 





Fic. 12. Siva dancing as Gajdntaka, Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., 
from Baset, Cambodia. 
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Fic. 13. Siva dancing vina in hand with Karaikdlammaiyar to lefi, Baset, 9th century A.D., Cambodia. 


but recall the proximity of both these at 
Chidambaram, based on the tradition of the 
representation of Siva and Vishnu together, 
as even in the shore temple at Mahabalipuram. 
It should be recalled that Siva and Vishnu are 
so closely associated in the early medieval 
period that Harihara becomes a great favourite 
in Cambodia and inscriptions mention the 
erection of temples and the establishment of 
this composite form in them. The presence of 
Vishnu, as the accompanist of the musical 
orchestra, cannot but bring to one’s mind the 
concept of Pradoshastava where Vishnu sounds 
the mridanga, Brahma keeps time, Indra plays 
the flute and other Ganas engage themselves, 
each, individually, to swell the orchestra, as 
Sarasvati herself plays the harp. 


A lintel from Prah Pithu presents Siva 
dancing between Brahma and Vishnu (Fig. 14), 
The two deities keep time as Siva, ten-armed, 
dances. The stance for the dancer is urdhvajanu. 
There are other musical figures interspersed in 
the decorative pattern of foliage and mythical 
animals, kirtimukha and so forth. Ganeéa is one 
of the spectators of the dance. The description 
of Pradoshastava, where Vishnu and Brahmi 
give musical accompaniment, as the other 
devas watch with wonder the majestic move- 
ment of the divine dancer, is all answered 
here, sevante tam anu pradoshasamaye devam mri- 
danipatim. Kamaleswar Bhattacharya has not 
only depicted this, but has also mentioned 
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another representation of Siva’s dance at Ben 
Mala where he is flanked by Uma and GaneSa. 


At Banteai Samri is another figure of Siva 
dancing on a platform, held by some caryatids 
like asuras, an interesting feature from Cambo- 
dia. 


As in the Prasat Takeo inscription of Sirya- 
varman, there is again the mention of a golden 
image of Sikharigvara, a dance form of Siva 
made of gold, consecrated by Divakarapan- 
dita, the royal priest of the time of Siryavar- 
man IT (1113 A.D.). As given in the inscription 
of Phnom Sandak and Preah Vihear, Siva is 
shown dancing between Brahma and Vishnu 
in a sculpture in relief from the Bayon. The 
flanking figures are in an attitude of adoration. 
Though the Agama texts do not describe 
Brahma and Vishnu flanking Siva as the supre- 
me dancer, we know that in the Lingodbhava 
form, they both stand as adorers. Even in the 
case of the dancing form of Siva, they form the 
musical accompaniment and are always in a 
worshipful attitude. The Kailasanatha temple 
at Kanchipuram has a sculpture of Siva in 
lalatatilaka dance pose flanked by adoring 
Brahma and Vishnu. It is the form of adorer 
here for both and they are not the accompa- 
nists for dance as found at the Bayon. This 
carving falls in line with the similar representa- 
tion from the lintel at Pra Pithiu where also 
ten-armed Siva dances between Brahma and 
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Fic. 15. Siva dancing in the company of Ganesa and Uma, 


Vishnu. The” bronze image of Siva sounding 
small cymbals described by Prof. Coedes is 
undoubtedly part of a larger group where there 
must have been a central figure of Siva dancing 
with Vishnu on the other side playing the drum 
or sounding the cymbals. 


Prof. Coedes has described two other dancing 
figures of Siva, one from Angkor Vat and the 
other from Beng Mealea. At Angkor Vat, it is 


Srivijaya, 9th century A.D., Banteai Samre, Cambodia. 


an elaborate carving of Nataraja accompanied 
by Brahma, Vishnu, Ganefa and other celes- 
tials, like apsaras, kinnaras, nagas, garuda all 
joining his dance in great glea. This sculpture, 
though a small medallion, has a wealth of 
detail and intricate workmanship proving the 
excellence of the sculptor’s art. 


At Beng Mealea again it is the dance of Siva 
amidst Brahma, Ganefga and Vishnu. Brahma 
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joins in the accompaniment to the dance of Siva 
as at Angkor Vat. In this we are at once re- 
minded of the dance of Brahma and Vishnu 
as comrades in the art, so beautifully represen- 
ted in the 12th century lintel carving from 
Warangal, one of the finest examples of Kaka- 
tiya art from their capital. 


Another sculpture at Beng Mealea described 
by Prof. Coedes is a representation of Siva 
dancing between Uma and GaneSa. Mr. 
Bhattacharya has pointed out the possibility 
of its answering the description of one or the 
other of the seven tandavas of Siva mentioned in 
the Agamas, the Umatandava or Gauritandava. 
Tripuratandava is the dance of Siva between 
Gauri and Skanda. 


Though there is no representation of Siva 
dancing between Uma and GaneSa as a special 
form found in India, at Banteai Samre, there 
is an exquisite representation of Siva, with two 
arms, dancing along with Devi and Ganefa 
(Fig. 15). There are three musicians forming the 
orchestra, sounding the cymbals, blowing the 
bugle and playing the drum. There are other 
celestial figures, like Vidyadharas, fluttering 
above and two rishis seated as spectators. Can 
it be that they are Tandu and Bharata ? The 
jatamakuta of Siva is very peculiarly represented. 
The jafd is itself bound up like an amritaghata or 
the pirnaghata with the ends of the jatas flowing 
out from it, giving it the appearance of Ganga 
as a purnakumbha or kalasa held up on his head. 
This is a very peculiar representation worthy 
of the production of the genius of the Cambo- 
dian sculptor. 


Prof. Finot has drawn attention to another 
dancing Siva at Phnom Thbong. In this, the 
dancing figure has ten arms. Prof. H. Parmen- 
tier mentions the huge but unfortunately muti- 
lated image of Siva dancing, found at Prasant 
Kraham with five heads and ten arms. 


Prof. Coedes has described several bronzes of 
Siva dancing of which one partially corresponds 
to Kaltkatandava, where the deity should have 
two eyes and not three, eight arms holding 
trident, ncose, drum, skull and fire pot, while 
the remaining two hands are in abhaya and 
gajahasta. However, Malleret identifies the 
four-armed bronze from the Saigon museum as 
the Kalikatandava form. 


It is very interesting how there is a combina- 
tion in Cambodia of several northern and 
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southern elements in the representation of 
Nataraja. First, it may be noted that Siva has 
multiple arms, ten or twelve, a common feature 
in north Indian sculptures, particularly in the 
form of NarteSvara, as he is also known in 
Bengal. The Vishnudharmottara also calls him 
Narte$vara. The Matsyapurana has a descrip- 
tion which exactly answers the famous Nata- 
raja from Sankarbandha in the Dacca Museum, 
the typical Bengal type, as well as the ten- 
armed type found in Cambodia. However, the 
major difference between the Nataraja from 
Bengal and from the south is that he dances 
on the bull in Bengal and on the dwarf Apas- 
mara in South India. In Cambodia, he dances 
neither on the malignant dwarf nor on Nandi. 


However, at Champa in a carving from Mi- 
son, Siva is shown dancing in chatura on an 
Apasmara and on a pedestal with Nandishown 
on it, At Thu Bon and at Po Nagar similarly, 
Siva dances on Nandi. All these have been 
described and discussed by H. Parmentier. As 
pointed out by L. Fournereau, the dnandatan- 
dava form of Siva is almost completely repre- 
sented in a carving from Siam. It is thus very 
evident there is a fusion of influence both from 
north-east India and the south in the area of 
Cambodia, Champa. It is amazing to find the 
number of dancing figures of Siva found in 
different places like Bich La, Phong Le, Tra 
kieu, Thu Bon and Po Nagar de Nha-trang. 
Siva has six arms at Pong Le, ten arms at Bich 
La, while in the rest of the places above, he 
has only four arms. Even here again, it is the 
preference of one or the other of the popular 
type from the south with four arms, or six arms 
from the Deccan and Chalukyan area or the 
ten arms from Orissa and Bengal. 


The number of carvings showing Apsaras 
dancing in rows in the vicinity of Siva at Ban- 
teai Srei, at Bayon and in a frieze at Angkor 
Vat, are all to emphasise the dance of celestial 
nymphs in accompaniment, for which there 
are references in the Tamil hymns on Siva’s 
dance, nattiyapengal dda. Kamlesh Bhattacharya 
has actually described a dancing Apsara and 
accompanying musicians sounding the cym- 
bals. A swan flying above, shown on both sides, 
is probably Brahma and Sarasvati symbolised 
as the patrons of dance, appreciating the art 
of the nymphs; maybe it is not an Apsaras, 
but Devi herself dancing, which alone can 
evoke such fine appreciation from Brahma 
and Sarasvati. This is not a mere conjecture, 
as we know that this is the way Brahma is 
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represented when he appreciates the superiority 
of a great deity, as in the case of Siva Lingod- 
bhava, where soaring above on one side 1s 
Brahma as a swan and burrowing below on the 
other is Vishnu in his form as Varaha. 


Champa 

Ancient Champa along the entire coastal 
region of Indo-China had, like Cambodia, 
Malaya and Indonesia, close touch with India. 
In the second century A.D. itself, the Vo- 
Chank rock inscription (No. 1) mentions the 
royal family of Srimara. To the 5th century 
belong inscriptions mentioning Dharmamaha- 
raja Sri Bhadravarman, a scholar well versed 
in the four Vedas, who created a temple for Siva 
named after BhadreSvarasvami at Mi-son 
which became the most famous in Champa. 
The close touch and the great religious faith 
in the sacred spots, rivers and mountains of 
India can be seen in the instance of a king 
Gangaraja, who abdicated his throne and re- 
tired to India to spend his last days on the 
sacred river Ganga. A family of Gangaraja 
became a Brahma-Kshatra family and there 
are several rulers like Rudravarman, PraSasta- 
dharma, alias Sambhuvarman, Kandarpa- 
dharma, Prabhasadharma and others. The 
temple of Bhadregvarasvami, built by Bhadra- 
varman which was destroyed by fire during 
the time of Rudravarman in the 6th century, 
was rebuilt by Sambhuvarman and the image 
was named Sambhu-BhadreSvara. In the 7th 








century, a son of a Cambodian princess, Pra- 
kasadharma, also called Vikrantavarma, li- 
berally endowed deities named after his pater- 
nal and maternal grandfathers, the latter from 
Cambodia, as Sambhubhadrefgvara and Isanes- 
vara. An inscription of the 9th century mentions 
Sri Jaya Indravarman Maharajadhiraja, of 
the family of Bhrigu, sent to Champa by Lord 
Siva Mahadeva himself, and a great devotee 
of Siva, whose temples he endowed. Among 
the kings who succeeded him, Indravarman IIT 
is known not only for his liberality, but also for 
his accomplishments, particularly his know- 
ledge of Mimémsa and other systems of philo- 
sophy, including the Buddhist, the epics and 
Saiva dgamas and Panini’s grammar as ¢Cx- 
pounded in the Aasika, In the 10th century, 
king ParameSvaravarman devoted himself to 
the restoration of several temples and richly 
endowed them, especially the temple of Sri 
Sriganabhadresvara. 


In the Mi-son stelae inscription of Prakasa- 
dharma dated in 657 A.D. the significance of 
the dance of Siva is graphically portrayed. Siva 
who is the one lord of Brahma, Vishnu, Indra 
and all the other gods, demons, Brahmarishis 
and Rajarishis dances in the crematorium for 
the welfare of the universe. He assumes the 
forms equal to his energy like earth, ether and 
so forth for his activity to sustain the world. 
From this is evolved the universe, both static 
and dynamic, like rays from the sun. How 
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Fic. 16. Siva dancing on Apasmara, 8th century A.D., Mi-son, Al. 
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Fic. 17. Siva dancing on Apasmdara, 8th century A.D., Mi-son, CI. 


wonderful his creation ! Though free from 
desires he is the cause of creation. Even thought 
centred on him gives bliss, not to speak of his 
manifestation itself. svam Saktih pratiyogyatam 
upagata kshityadayo mirtayo lokasthityudayadikar- 
Japarata tabhir vind nasti hi ityevam viganayya 
Saktwvasina yenadhiyantetha va ka nameha vibhuh Kriya 
na bhajate ya syuh pararthodaye || yo brahma-vish- 
nu tridasadhipadisurasurabrahmanriparshimanyah 
tathapt bhutyai jagatamanrityachchhmasanabhima- 
vatt chitrametad || He is here invoked as Pra- 
bhasesvara of Champa. It is most interesting 
that two of the finest images of dancing Siva 
are from Mi-son. 


The inscriptions of Champa, like those from 
Cambodia, reveal a great contact with South 
India, particularly the famous temples of the 
Pallava-Chola area and their local legends. 
Mi-son with its special stress on the Nataraja 
form of Siva also supplies in the seventh century 
stelae inscription of Vishantavarma I, the clue 
to the special predilection for the dancing 
deity. The verse, ichchhatitavarapradanavasinam 
bhaktya samaradhya yam trailokyaprabhavaprabhava- 
mahata vritrasya hantra vina bhunktedyapyupamanyur 
indudhavalam kshirarnavam bandhavais Sriganesvara- 
natha esha bhagavan payad apayat sa vah, clearly 
refers to the legend of the little boy Upamanyu, 
son of Vyaghrapada, who, fed on the milk of 
the heavenly cow Surabhi in the hermitage of 
his maternal uncle Vaéistha, cried for the same 
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when brought to the home of his father, when 
the dancing lord of Tillavana (Chidarh- 
baram) created an ocean of milk to satisfy the 
child. This incident is narrated in the Natesa- 
vyaya of Venkatakrishna Dikshita, a conter- 
porary of Ramabhadra Dikshita at the court 
of Shahaji I of Tafijavir in the 17th century: 
mugdham vanyaharavairasyayogad dugdham smaram 
smaram enam rudantam Grannityam vikshya pitra 
harosmait kshirabdhim drag danayad dinabandhuh 
(NateSavijaya 2.64). Other parallels with the 
origins of the Pallava royal family, like that of 
Bhadravarma of Champa in the Mi-son stelae 
inscription of Prakagadharma of the 7th cen- 
tury mentioning the marriage of Kaundinya, 
the disciple of ASvatthima, with the Naga 
princess Soma to establish a royal line, other 
names of deity like Mahalinga, and the naming 
of deity after a king like BhadreSvara after 
Bhadravarman or Iganeévara, after [sanavar- 
man, place names like Pandurangapura, etc. 
and royal races like Gangaraja, point to 
Pallava and Chalukyan influences from South 
India. 


This atmosphere of patronage of culture and 
learning, and devotion to faith, accounts for 
the erection of several temples and the record- 
ing of inscriptions which give the history of the 
dynasties that ruled in this area, their exploits 
and donations. It is interesting to find that the 
sculptural wealth has its own story to tell of the 
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iconographic forms of deity closely 
related to their Indian prototypes. On 
the tympanum of Mi-son C-I, there is 
a representation of twelve-armed Siva 
dancing in the chatura pose on a 
pedestal, with the Nandi bull seated 
against it (Fig. 16). Unfortunately, the 
upper part of the figure is mutilated and 
lost. There are fluttering devas above, 
shown in adoration of the dancing deity. 
To his left, there are traces of a deity 
which may have been Vishnu, four 
armed, playing the drum; the corres- 
ponding figure to the right is almost 
completely lost. To the right of Siva 
there is Bhringiriti, skeleton-like, danc- 
ing in ecstasy. Next to him is seated 
Vaisravana, playing the drdhva drum. 
Still farther, Indra is seated under a tree 
playing the flute. This and the other tree 
to the left of Siva, indicate that Siva is 
dancing in a grove in the open. Baby 
Skanda is standing admiring the dance of his 
father, following the example of his mother 
Parvati, seated on a bhadrapitha resting her left 
hand on a cushion. To the extreme left, there 1s 
a devotee standing with hands in adoration. 
This image very closely resembles Siva dancing 
in chatura from Badami. 


There is another similar example at Mi-son, 
A.I, of Siva dancing (Fig. 17). Though the carv- 
ing is worn, the number of arms and the face of 
the deity as well as other portions, missing in the 
previous example, can be made out here to an 
extent. Devi and Skanda are seated to the right 
of the dancing deity, the former with her 
hands clasped in adoration and the latter with 
arms folded in great respect. In this case, Siva 
dances on Apasmara, recalling South Indian 
figures of that type. The dance, however, is 


Fic. 18. Siva dancing, sixteen-armed, 9th century A.D., Phong 
Le. 


Fic. 19. Arishna dancing as Govardhanoddhara, Ahurong-my, 
Sth century A.D., Cham Museum, Danang. 





chatura. Bhringiriti, skeleton-like, dances ecstati- 
cally to the left of the deity. Beyond him is 
Ganefa appreciating his father’s dance, waving 
his right hand. A standing royal figure, with 
hands clasped in devotion, as in the previous 
example, is here shown to the extreme right of 
dancing Siva. Another figure, probably Indra, 
is carved at the extreme left. The right hand of 
Siva in this case is in simhakarna where the 
thumb and the pointing finger coming together 
suggest Siva as giving an exposition of dance as 
a science to be taught. It is very interesting to 
see that in both these, the southern tradition, 
both Chalukyan and Pallava are combined, 
Devi, with her left hand resting on the seat, 
recalling similar seated figures of her in Pallava 
sculptures, Skanda with his mother watching 
Siva’s dance, usually, and sometimes with 
Ganefa as well, a feature in South Indian re- 
presentations, which tradition survives even in 
late paintings of Siva tandava from Kerala. The 
presence of Apasmara under the feet of Siva 
is very significant. This is found all over South 
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waters of pralaya to discharge them 
again in the process of creation, as 
water is created first—apa eva 
sasarjadau. This sculpture, now pre- 
served in the Musee de Tourane, now 
called Cham Museum, Da Nang, 
is indeed very inspiring. It is interes- 
ting again to note that Krishna as 
Govardhanadhari is shown practically 
in the same dance attitude holding 
up the mountain to protect the cows. 
This sculpture from Khuong-my is 
also preserved in the museum at Da 
Nang. It also shows that the tradition 
of representing Krishna in as much 
a dance attitude as Siva himself is 
also a favourite theme in this area 
(Fig. 19). 


There are other sculptures in the 
Cham Museum, showing Siva dancing 





Fic. 20. Twenty-armed Siva dancing with vina on bull Nandi, 8th century 
AD., Cham Museum, Danang. 


Fic. 21. Twentyfour-armed Siva dancing on huge bull, Nandi, 8th century, 
Aihnong-my, Cham Museum, Danang. 


India. Its occurrence at Pattadakal 
is particularly noteworthy. The 
numerous arms shown here form a 
feature which is noticed in Chalukyan 
sculptures where the description of 
bhujataruvana by Kalidasa is com- 
pletely answered. Jean Boisselier has 
drawn attention to the occurrence 
of GaneSa at Badami and Parvati and 
Skanda at Ellora. These two sculp- 
tures coming from Mi-son, the spot 
sanctified by the famous temple of 
BhadreSvara, that all the time rema- 
ined a great and sanctified institu- 
tion in Champa, makes them doubly 
important. 


las 


In a tympanum from Phong Le, 
there is carved a very vigorous 
figure of dancing Siva, sixteen-armed 
(Fig. 18). His musical orchestra is 
composed of a harpist, thrumming 
a vind of the ancient harp type, and a 
drummer playing the drdhva type. 
There are other divine witnesses of 
the dance of Siva. No attributes 
appear in the hands of Siva, all of 
which, except two, in pataka signify- 
ing, abhaya, are in the | mudra for 
achamana. It probably suggests Siva’s 
dance_of deluge which gulps up the 
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on Nandi with the vind in his hand, 
combining the Vinadhara and Nataraja 
concepts in one and exhibiting a feature 
which is peculiar to Bengal and Orissa, 
i.e. dance on his vehicle, the bull. On 
a tympanum from Khuong-my, Siva is 
shown with twentyfour arms dancing 
on a huge bull, Devi standing to the 
left in front of the animal (Fig. 21). 
As usual in the case of Chalukyan bulls, 
Nandi has a large necklet of bells. Siva 
has an artistic twist of the back and 
hips, and is almost shown like Gajasa- 
mharamirti at Daradsuram nearly 
forming a pristhasvastika. In two of his 
uplifted hands, he holds aloft a snake 
and two other arms are used for 
clapping above his head; the rest 
carry indistinct attributes. There is in 
the same Museum another sculpture 
closely resembling the one just described 
(Fig. 20). Here also Siva carries the vind. 
One cannot but recall the famous Nata- 
raja known as NarteSvara in Bengal from 
Sankarbandha dancing on the back of Nandi. 
But with the twist of the body, which is usually 
found in the Chalukyan and Nolamba figures, 
there is here a happy combination of elements 
from areas like Karnata, Kalinga, Trilinga and 
Vanga. 


Yet another image on a tympanum from 
Trau-Kieu which is in the Cham Museum, 
Da Nang, is a lovely representation of Siva’s 
dance. Siva, four armed, is dancing in the /alita 
pose, and is flanked by two dancing figures 
almost destroyed, probably intended for Gane- 
$a on the right and Skanda to the left (Fig. 22). 


Fic, 22. Four-armed Siva dancing, 8th century A.D., Tra 
Kieu, Cham Museum, Danang. 


Fic. 23. Siva dancing on seated bull, 8th century A.D., 
Thu bon. 





One of his hands in the alapallava is suggestive 
of wonder. His eye travelling in the direction 
of the hand in alapallava suggests that he is 
conveying bhava through his eyes which follow 
the movements very closely according to the 
dictum of Bharata (see p. 16). 


Among the broken sculptures from Thu-bon, 
there is a remarkable one which, though muti- 
lated, shows how beautiful should have been 
this dancing figure of multiarmed Siva on a 
seated bull (Fig. 23). Here again Siva is in Jalita 
pose; the flexion of the body is very beautiful 
and the flying garments suggest the swing 
of his body. The seated bull with the dancer 
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Fic. 24. Six-armed Siva dancing, 9th century A.D., 
Po Klaung, Gerai. 


on his back recalls similar 
carvings from Orissa. 


On the tympanum to the east 
of the principal sanctuary at Po 
Klaung, Gerai, occurs yet another 
lovely representation of Siva 
dancing in the J/alita pose (Fig. 
24). He has six arms and carries 
attributes like the trident, axe, 
snake, and lotus. The topmost 
pair of hands is raised over his 
head for clapping. 


Onthe tympanum of the princi- 
pal sanctuary at Po Nagar de 
Nha-trang, dancing Siva is repea- 
ted (Fig. 26), with his left leg on 
the back of the seated bull, which 
ecstatically looks up in admira- 
tion of his dance; Siva’s right 
leg rests on the ground almost 
as if he is descending from the 
back of his mount. The figure is 
four-armed. There is a grace 
about the flexion composing the 
dancing figure. This is described 
by Jean Boisselier as a represen- 
tation of a four-armed goddess 
and not of Siva as described by 
Parmentier earlier. Butit appears 
to be probably Siva or Ardhana- 
Fic. 25. Ten-armed Siva dancing, 8th century A.D., Quang Tri, Cham ri§vara dancing, which would 

Museum, Danang. account for the almost feminine 

, ~~~ ———— | appearance including the eleva- 

eee § tion of the breast on one side. The 

: . "= attributes carried by the deity 

are vajra, lotus, chakra, the fourth 

hand being in the sichihasta. The 

divine dancer is flanked by a 

pair of musicians, a flutist to the 

right and one sounding the 
cymbals to the left. 





From Quang Tri there is a 
carving of ten-armed Siva 
dancing in chatura in the Cham 
Museum (Fig. 25). This figure 
shows a certain amount of folk 
spirit in it. He does not carry any 
attributes, there is an emphasis 
on the sarndamsamudra, as some of 
his hands are in this attitude. The 
main hands are in abhaya and 
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Fic. 28. Indrani dancing, 9th century A.D., Chanh lo, Cham Museum, 
Danang. 


dandahasta. The countenance suggests a deep 
contemplative attitude. The jafas are pecu- 
liarly arranged, curling up at the top as asingle 
dextral curl. To the right, a devotee prost- 
rates reverently at his feet; to the left a Gana 
points to Siva’s hand in samdamsa, almost as if 
to suggest that the supreme knowledge of life 
and beyond, the very summum bonum of exis- 
tence, has to be understood in the language of 


Nataraja’s gesture. 


The tradition of the Matrikas dancing, which 


Fic. 27. Adli dancing, 8th century A.D., Mison, Cham 
Musuem, Danang. 


Fic. 26. Siva dancing with left foot on seated bull, 8th 
century A.D., Po Nagar de Nha-trang. 
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Fic. 29. Sarasvati dancing, 9th century A.D., Chanh lo, Cham Museum, 
Danang. 


is well illustrated in several Indian examples 
from Badami in the South to Rajasthan in the 
North and from Junagarh in the West to 
Bhubaneévar in the East, is very well reflected 
in interesting examples of the dance of the 
Mothers, Durga, Kali, Kaumari, Indrani and 
Sarasvati. Three fine examples from the Cham 
Museum may be studied from this point of 
view. One of them (Fig. 27) is ten-armed 
Kali or Durga dancing in Jalita. Just as the 
tradition of Karaikkalammaztyar has travelled to 
Cambodia and Vietnam, there is here also 
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Fic. 30. Siva dancing on Apasmara with a prabhdvali of flames around him, 
rom manuscript in Ecole Francaise d’ Extreme-Orient, 


repeated the legend of the dance of Kali with 
Siva, whom she challenged to keep pace 
with her, as the story goes, in regard to the 
iirdhvatandava of Siva at Tiruvalangadu. Among 
the famous fdndavas enumerated in Southern 
Silpa texts, Kalikatandava is a prominent one. 


In the UdayeSvara temple at Udaipur the 
dance of Sarasvati is associated with Uma’s 
dance, both supplementing the main perfor- 
mance of Siva. The swan at her foot is very 
prominent. Not only is the swan the vehicle 
and symbol of Sarasvati but its sweet note is 
as beautiful from her anklets, attracting flights 
of swan. It is interesting that in this example 
from Chanh lo, there is almost the spirit of 
Sarasvati’s dance in the UdayeSvara temple 


repeated (Fig. 29). 


The other one, also from Chanh lo, shows one 
of the Matrikas, Indrani, dancing (Fig. 28). 
She is four-armed, carries the vajra and lotus 
in both her night hands; one of her hands to 
the left carries the holy water vessel, the other 
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assures protection indicated by abhaya. There are 
devotees on either side. These, along with K&li 
dancing from Mi-son, clearly illustrate the dance 
of Matrikas as a popular theme in Champa. 


There are two other figures from ‘Thap-mam 
in the Cham Museum, Da Nang, described by 
Jean Boisselier as masculine deities. Both of 
them have four arms each, two arms holding 
the sword and trident, the other pair forming a 
karkata hasta above the head. It is just possible 
because of the third eye on the forehead, pro- 
minently shown, that it 1s intended to represent 
Siva dancing, as we see from the innumerable 
representations of the dancing form of Siva, so 
very popular in this part of the country. It is 
interesting that the Indian traditions from dif- 
ferent areas were combined here to form a 
peculiar interesting new type which has its 
own importance in the history of the develop- 
ment of the iconography of this deity. 


Thailand 
The presence of Karaikkalammaiyar in 
close association with Nataraja flanked by 
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Fic. 31. Kalantaka Siva dancing, from manuscript in Ecole 
Francaise d’ Extreme-Orient. 





Fic. 32. Natardja from Thailand, 15th-16th century A.D., Musee de Vang, Bangkok, 


Brahma and Vishnu keeping time as he dances 
points to the tradition in South India that has 
travelled to this far off country, Cambodia. An 
even more interesting, though somewhat late 
representation in a drawing reveals a sti]l more 
pointed transplantation of cultural theme from 
Tamilnadu to Thailand. In a recent article 
P. Neelakanta Sarma has elucidated several 
drawings by translating the legends under 
each figure of a complete representation of the 
Hindu Pantheon in an album from Thailand 
from the collection of manuscripts from Ecole 
Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. It is interesting 
to note that one of them is a representation 


of Siva in the peculiar South Indian style of a 
prabha of flames that surrounds the dancing 
Lord, crushing ignorance personified as a dwarf 
and styled Muyalagan in Tamil, corresponding 
to Apasmara in Sanskrit. The title given here 
in Thailand characters is brah-prahmesvar-heyiyp- 
milagahni, meaning ParameSvara_ crushing 
Milaga (Fig. 30). Though Karaikkalammaiyar 
is peculiar to Tamilnadu and occurs only in 
Cambodia, this feature of a circle of flames is 
absent there. It is interesting to find it here. 


Another picture in the Album is Siva as 
Kalantaka dancing on Kala himself, Death 
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Fic. 33. Wall painting showing Siva dancing, 8th century A.D., Tadjikis- 
tan, Central Asia. 


Fi 


that Siva overcame to save his devotee Markan- 
deya. Both in the Brihadigvara temple at 
Tanjavir and at Gangaikondacholapuram, 
Kalantaka is specially represented in a form 
identical with earlier form occurring at Kodum- 
balir and even at Mahabalipuram respectively 
in the earliest Chola and Pallava mode. The 
same style of representation can be easily 
distinguished here (Fig. 31) in the picture from 
Thailand. The legend given below is in Thai 
brah-isvar-heyiyp-angukah-brhm, meaning Iévara 
crushing Antaka. Neelakanta Sarma feels that 
Angukah, the word in Thai for Antaka is misspelt 
to mean Andhaka. This is not Andhakantaka 
but Antakantaka. So far no definite representa- 
tion of Andhakantaka is known from South 
India. This is clearly the prototype of Anta- 
kantaka so popular in South India, particularly 
in Chola representations. 


As long ago as in 1895, Lucien Fournereu 
ilJustrated in his Le Siam Ancien, a bronze 
image of Nataraja of the South Indian type (Fig. 
32), four-armed and dancing on Apasmara with 
a prabhavali around. His hands are in abhaya and 
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gajahasta, carry the drum and a flame 
of fire. The jatas rest on the shoulder 
as in one of the types following the 
Melaperumballam Nataraja. Ganga 
is shown on the jafdas very close to his 
ear, with hands in adoration. The 
jatas, tied up above, are in a peculiar 
local style, and in the twist of each 
individual jataé, resemble the twisted 
jatas from Ceylon. The necklet is pecu- 
liar, and not at all in South Indian 
fashion, though following the South 
Indian type. It is purely a creation 
of the metal craftsman of Thailand. 
This is interesting for comparison 
with the drawings of Nataraja dis- 
cussed above. 


Central Asia 

From the northern borders of 
Kashmir to Central Asia, the flow of 
the cultural stream has not at all been 
strained. At Pandrathan (Purdna- 
sthana) near Srinagar in Kashmir, a 
number of sculptures of the 8th-9th 
century A.D. have been found, among 
which a large sized seated three-faced 
Siva is very interesting for comparison 
with a painted wooden panel from 
Dandan Uiliq near Khotan, also 
representing three-headed Siva, four- 
armed, wearing a tiger skin, with 
his legs crossed, on a cushion supported 
by a pair of bulls. In this, the central face is 
the pleasant, beautiful countenance of Siva, 
the face to the proper right the fearful ghora 
or raudra type, while the one to the proper left 
is the pleasant feminine face of Uma. A similar 
figure on a mural fragment from Kuduk-Koil 
is interesting for comparison. This is a favourite 
theme also in early medieval Kashmir sculp- 
ture portraying Saivite icons. Ganga shown 
flying above this seated figure in Kashmir 
brings it in close consonance with a sculpture 
from neighbouring Nepal, where Siva as 
Gangadhara receives Ganga descending on his 
head in gangdvatarana, with the river herself 
peculiarly delineated, with the scarf held 
in both her hands fluttering, suggesting the 
cool breeze of the stream. 


The crowned Buddha wearing jewels, re- 
presented at Fondukistan, as a great favourite, 
has travelled through Kashmir into the domi- 
nions of the Palas. The beautiful sculpture of 
crowned and jewelled Buddha in the Sri Pratap 
Singh Museum at Srinagar is a fine example of 
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this interesting connection with Fondukistan, 
with the bejewelled figure of Buddha repre- 
senting the compromise between emperor and 
monk, to recall the prediction of the astrologers 
for the new born babe of Suddhodana, of the 
two possibilities—either the universal Emperor 
or the universal Master after the supreme 
enlightenment. This almost incongruous com- 
bination of a monk’s garb with the royal deco- 
ration in a variety of rich jewellery, probably 
a special feature of Fondukistan, has found 
appreciative expression as an idea in Kashmir 
as well as in Eastern Indian sculpture under the 
Palas, where it is an oft-met theme. 


The travel of ideas, both |literary and 
artistic, from India to Central Asia can also 
be easily seen in such’figures like the damsel in 
the lotus pool from Dandan Uiliq, an exquisite 
example of classical Indian grace found in 
Central Asia. It recalls a verse of Kalidasa 
describing a summer scene when the lotus 
stalks in the pond, rise out of the water as it 
recedes from the steps of the pond, so that the 
damsel stands only up to her hip in water as 
she steps in for her bath: uddandapadmam 
grihadirghtkanadm  ndarinitambadvayasam babhiiva 
(Raghuvamsa XVI, 46). Even the identical 
pose of the figure may be seen in several 
earlier Indian sculptures, indicating the 
source of the motif. 


As the influence of Buddhist art from India 
can be traced in the figures of Buddha in the 
cave of the thousand Buddhas at Tunhuang 
in China, it is interesting to study the travel of 
motifs backwards and forwards from India to 
Central Asia and back through Bamiyan, 
Gandhara, Kashmir and Punjab. 


Against this background, it is interesting to 
find Siva as the supreme dancer in a wall paint- 
ing at Piandjikent, on the river Zeravashan in 
Tadjikistan in the U.S.S.R (Fig. 33). This pain- 
ting was discovered in 1962 by Prof. A. M. 
Belenickij during the course of excavations 
there. It has been published by P. Banerjee who 
has described and identified it with the dancing 
form of Siva. Here the figure is blue in colour 
against ared ochre background, which very well 
goes with the concept of Siva as Nilalohita. He is 
clad in a tiger skin, as he should be, because the 
tiger was one of the monsters created by the 
confounded ascetics of Darukavana to destroy 
Siva, which he overcame and the hide of which 
he used as his garment. The halo around the 
face is indicative of divinity. He is only two- 








Fic. 34. Sixteen-armed Siva dancing on Nandi, Patan, Sundari Chowk. 


Fic. 35. Eighteen-armed Ardhandrisvara dancing with one foot on bull and 


another on lion. 
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Fic. 36. Siva and Parvati watching dance of Bhringi and others; Ganga 
descending on Siva’s head in gaigavatarana pose, Kumbhesvara 
temple, Patan. 


armed and his jafds are fluttering along with 
festoons and the ends of a scarf tied on his 
fore-arms. The yajfopavita has tinkling bells to 
keep time to his dance movements. Siva is 
dancing in dlidha, the warrior stance to suggest 
his antaka form either as Gajantaka or Tri- 
purantaka. His triumph over the Tripuras, 
and his dance of victory immediately after, is 
so well known, that this sculpture suggests the 
supreme warrior that Siva is. The ends of the 
scarfs and the festoons fluttering upward like 
the tongues of flames of fire almost suggest 
Tripuradaha—the brazen cities ablaze. The 
tiger skin worn by Siva is so fashioned that it 
clearly recalls similar representations from the 
Gandhara area of Ganeféa from near Kabul, 
wearing a similar animal hide, which, from an 
inscription could be ascribed to about the 7th 
century. 


A. C. Soper in his editorial on this paper of 
Banerjee has drawn attention to an incised 
figure of Siva, dancing beside a bull on a sitra 
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pillar from Turfan, which was for- 
merly in the Museum fur Folker- 
kunde in Berlin. The interesting 
feature about this is that it very 
closely resembles the painted panel 
from Piandjikent. This is against one 
of the sides of the shaft which is 
octagonal at the bottom. It appears to 
represent this dancing Siva as Isana, 
the dikpala. The other dikpdlas like 
Indra, Agni, etc. may be the figures 
on the rest of the sides. We know from 
other Indian sculptures their dancing 
association with Siva as the principal 
dancer. Though the shaft itself is 
Buddhist, the dzkpdlas are represented 
here, as the concept itself is not 
opposed to Buddhist thought, that 
recognises the lords of the quarters, 
though giving them a subordinate 
place in its pantheon of gods and 
godlings. 


The plants and lotus at the feet of 
Siva have been interpreted by 
Banerjee as indicative of the earth. 
He quotes the verse of Mahimnastava 
to show how Siva stamped the earth 
and almost imperilled it. He also 
makes a suggestion that this may be 
the earth and water form of Siva, 
the plants for earth and lotus for 
water, which, with the other elements, 
fire, air and sky, sun, moon and 
sacrificer constitute the eight-fold form of 
ashtamirti of Siva described in the opening 
verse of Kalidasa’s Abhijfidnasakuntalam. 


Nepal 

Nepal has also examples, though late, of this 
type. There is a Siva with ten arms carrying 
the usual attributes like akshamalaé, sword, 
trident, drum, skhatvanga, pasa and kundika 
while the main pair is in abhaya and karihasta. 
The bull looks up with great joy. Gauri is 
standing close to Siva. A pair of Ganas plays 
musical instruments, one of them a drum. 


Another image shows a sixteen-armed Siva 
dancing on Nandi seated (Fig. 34). He carries 
the pasa, vajra, khatvdnga, kuthara, trisila, damaru, 
dhanus, ankusa and chakra. The attributes in 
three of the hands are lost as they are 
broken. The main arms are in abhaya and 
Karthasta. The topmost right hand touches the 
jata. Siva is here shown wearing a garland of 
skulls. A weird company of Ganas, all with 
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animal faces, are shown playing musical 
instruments like drums, cymbals and bugles 
to keep time. This is also a late one and is 
from Patan, Sundari Chowk. 


The tradition of Ardhanarisvara dancing 
with the legs, one on a bull and the other on a 
lion, obtains in Nepal and there is an interesting 
eight-faced, sixteen-armed Ardhanarisvara 
dancing. The eight arms to the right carry a 
corpse, khatvdnga, sword, trisiila, noose, ankusa, 
pasa, damaru, kuthara and the cut-head of a 
demon. The series to the left carry such attri- 
butes as the vind, danda, akshamala, chamara, 
pushpa, pasa and pasu. The main hands are in 
the attitude of samdamsa or vyakhyana. The 
difference in the ear ornaments, the female 
breast to the left and the lion beneath the left 
foot, suggest the Devi half on the left. The 
figure itself is in dlidha, or warrior attitude. It 
is the dance of the warrior. The Wdaga curled up 
three times, as the kundala on the right ear and 
the ruby-set earring on the left, clearly recall 
the description of dancing Ardhanarisvara by 
Sankara: pradiptaratnojjvalakundalayat sphuranma- 
hapannagabhishandya. This dance of Siva with 
one foot on the lion and the other on the bull 
has been graphically described by both Ratna- 
kara and Mankha in their kavyas on Siva, 
Haravijaya and Srikanthacharita. 


A terracotta image of Ardhanari$vara dan- 
cing in /alita with the legs of the Siva and Uma 
halves planted on the bull and lion is a grace- 
ful representation (p. 91, Fig. 3). The third eye 
is a common factor for both, but the ear-rings 
differ. It is a ratnakundala to the left and the snake 
curled up into a kundala on the right. To the 
right, there is a mundamald, but in continuation 
to the left, itis a garland of flowers. The bracelets 
and armlets are entwined Nagas to the right, 
while it is the regular series of gem-decked 
bracelets on the arms of the female half. While 
a rich flower-decked silken lower garment 
adorns the left half, it is a tiger hide that covers 
the right thigh. Even on the foot, it is a serpent 
entwined on one and an anklet on the other 
of the Ardhanarinatesa as Sankara would 
have it: padaravindarpitahamsakayar padabjarajad- 
phaninipuraya. He is only four-armed. Since the 
hands are damaged, it is only the akshamala in 
one of Siva’s hands that can be seen; the other 
probably may have carried the khafvanga. In 
the case of Uma half, one of the hands holds a 
lotus while the other which may have held a 
mirror is damaged. Even in the representation 
of haras, there is a difference in male and female 


attire. This dance of Siva as Ardhanarifvara 
is more frequently represented in Nepal though 
it does occur in other parts of India also. 


Nepal being the home of several tantrik 
deities, there are unusual figures here whose 
iconography in itself is most interesting. There 
is a female counterpart of Harihara dancing 
in the Vaishnavasthéna with legs resting on 
Garuda and Nandi. The hands on the right 
half representing the Sakti of Vishnu carry 
Sankha, chakra, gada, padma and vajra, while on 
the left half of Siva they carry trigiila, pushpa, 
khatvanga, nagapasa and damaru, the main hands 
being in abhaya and varada. The left half of 
the long garland has human skulls while the 
corresponding part to the right is composed of 
flowers. There are twelve arms and six faces in 
two tiers of three each. This image is from Rani 
Pokhara in Kathmandu. 


Another Ardhanarisvara with eighteen arms 
dancing on Nandi and the lion, both of which 
look up with wonder at the weird figure, com- 
posed of the fusion of their master and mistress, 
shows the usual difference in the kundalas, the 
silken garment to the left and tiger skin to the 
right and so forth (Fig. 35). The female breast 
clearly distinguishes the feminine part to the left. 
As usual in all dance figures of Siva from Nepal, 
the topmost right hand touches the jafamakuta. 
The other hands carry the sword, drum, noose, 
arrow, wheel, thunderbolt, skull-cap, and 
khatvanga. The corresponding hands to the left 
carry the shield, mirror, bow, staff, bell, skull- 
cap, the cut-head of a demon and water ves- 
sel. The main hands are in abhaya and gaja- 
hasta. The figure is shown dancing in ardhapa- 
ryanka. On top of this is repeated the same type 
of dancing figure with the number of arms 
reduced to eight. On the pedestal, there are 
eight weird Ganas with animal faces flanking 
Bhringi in the centre and dancing. They play 
the drum and cymbals and sound the bugle. 


Very often in sculpture from Nepal, Siva 
and Parvati are shown seated on Kailasa, with 
their full retinue, watching the dance of the 
Ganas, particularly Bhringi and Skanda. This 
is to suggest that as they are exponents of 
dance, they take a delight in watching others 
dance and interpret the great science created 
by them. A sculpture from a water fountain in 
the Kumbheévara temple at Patan, shows this 
happy spirit of Siva witnessing the dance of 
Ganas, Skanda and Bhringi, enthusiastically 
dancing with beaming faces. While Bhringi 
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dances in the bhujangatrasita pose, Skanda is in 
the adrdhvajdnu attitude, GaneSa starting the 
dance in vatshnavasthana. The main figure itself, 
being a representation of Siva holding up a 
jata for receiving Ganga, is the Gangadhara 
form. But what is most interesting hereis the very 
difficult dance pose of gargdavatarana, specially 
shown here as the attitude in which Ganga 
descends on Siva’s locks. This is probably the 
only place in India where Ganga is shown in 
the natya attitude of gangdvatarana as she des- 
cends on Gangadhara’s locks (Fig. 36). The legs 
bent and the feet resting on the head with the 
hands folded in afjali, the head raised up but 
the body itself topsy-turvy, compose _ this 
dance attitude. The representation of the sun, 
high up in the sky, shows the height from which 
Ganga is descending, as svargariga descending 
on the locks of Siva seated on the Kailasa 
mountain. Her additional pair of arms holds 
her fluttering garment to suggest the force 
with which she is descending, the garment 
wind-filled like a sail and suggesting great 
velocity. 


Another sculpture from the same place re- 
presents Siva and Parvati, again watching the 
dance of GaneSa, Skanda and Bhringi, Ganeéa 
this time more vigorous in his movements than 
the others. The Ganas keep time withcymbals 
and drums as an orchestral aid to the dance. 
The delight of Siva and his appreciation is 
clearly visible in his beaming face and the 
amrtakalasa both he and Uma are holding, 
almost suggesting that they are sprinkling on 
earth the joy of immortality (p. 32, Fig. 8). 
The hands of Devi and Siva in abhaya and 
varada also suggest the same. It is interesting to 
compare with this the literary picture of amrita- 
kalasa in the hands of Siva and Devi given 
by Mankha in his Srikanthacharita. 


Ceylon 

The island of Ceylon, now called Sri Lanka, 
[lam as it is known in medieval Tamil inscrip- 
tions from the Chola and Pandyan country, 
has had a long history of intercourse with India. 
The Buddhist monks who made Amaravati 
and Nagarjunakonda great in early South 
India history were closely in touch with Ceylon 
and her great monuments and similarly the 
Ceylonese monks with the stipas in the main- 
land. The moonstones in Ceylon recall similar 
semicircular decorative steps leading on to 
the stiipasin the Krishna valley. Manavarman of 
Ceylon was a great friend of Narasirhhavar- 
man, the famous Pallava warrior king of Kan- 
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Fic. 37. Natardja with thick jatas as a mass, Chola, 10th-11th century 
A.D., Polonnaruvad, Colombo Museum. 


chi, who with the aid of his navy, restored him 
to the throne he lost by a wicked usurpation. 
The Cholas and the Pandyas were frequently 
in Ceylon and the conquest of the island is 
very often repeated in inscriptions like those of 
Rajaraja and Rajendra. Several Chola temples 
exist in Ceylon to proclaim its close contact 
with the mainland. Undoubtedly the most 
fervent religious offerings were made in Ceylon 
in the form of bronzes to the temples, judging 
from the quality and workmanship, peace, 
tranquillity, religious emotion and devotional 
beatitude in the face of each one of the four 
great Tamil saints who gave the treasures of 
Tevaram, Tirunavukkarasu, endearingly styled 
Appar, the baby saint Tirujfianasambandar, 
Sundaramirti and Manikkavachakar. It is 
believed that one who is not moved by the 
hymns from the Tiruvachakam of Manikkava- 
chakar is indeed stone-hearted. Intoxicated by 
the soul-stirring hymns of these great saints 
the sculptors in metal from Ceylon created 
these strikingly beautiful bronzes of the saints. 
They are somewhat different from what we 
normally know in the mainland itself, but, at 
the same time, are so full of the spirit of the 
Tevaram hymns, which give them a deeply reli- 
gious halo, that they must at once be pro- 





Fic. 38. Natesa, recent discovery, Chola, 11th century A.D., Polonnaruva Museum. 


nounced as distinct, and undoubtedly a spe- 
ciality of Ceylon. 


It is not in the fashioning of these alone but 
in some other figures also, there is a distinctive- 
ness noticed which should undoubtedly be 
pronounced as the work of Ceylonese craftsmen 
inspired by the craft from the mainland. There 
is, no doubt, in all these a certain crudeness 
which is offset by the freshness of approach 
and independent treatment to an extent. The 
Tevaram hymns have so appealed to the crafts- 
men or the devotees, donors, who insisted on 
these traits introduced in the metal images, that 


there is for instance the five-hooded naga 
entwining the abhaya hand in the recently dis- 
covered Nataraja from Polonnaruva answering 
the literary description in Jhanasambandar’s 
hymns. Similarly the jafas, though lost in the 
case of this Nataraja, are fortunately preserved 
in the earlier one also discovered at Polonnaru- 
va along with several other bronzes and dis- 
cussed by Ramanathan and Coomaraswamy, 
and constitute a distinct mark. They closely 
follow the tradition and interpret as a commen- 
tary the text of the Tevaram hymns describing 
the jatas of Siva as highly twisted and stiff. 
This Nataraja from Polonnaruva in the Co- 
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Fic, 39. Devi, recent discovery, Chola, 11th century A.D., Polonnaruva Museum. 


lombo Museum has this unique form of the 
Jjatas cast as one mass, each jafa showing high 
twist as in a number of threads twisted present- 
ing the appearance of a continuous string of 
beads (Fig. 37). It is this form which is again 
repeated in the jafas of Siva in far off Pram- 
banan in Indonesia. It is a small leaf from 
Ceylon that has been taken by the Indonesian 
sculptor to enrich his concept of Siva. 


In the images of Siva as Vrishabhantika and 
Sundara, most beautifully fashioned, one can- 
not fail to notice a speciality of treatment. The 
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contours of the thighs, the anatomy of the face, 
the arrangement of the jewellery and, to an 
extent, the drapery, the jatds in the case of 
Siva and the flowers on the hair knot of Sun- 
daramirti are specially characteristic of Cey- 
lon. 


Similarly Parvati, whether seated or stand- 
ing, has peculiar characteristics that distin- 
guish her. The anklets are distinctive, the 
makarakundala itself like a crocodile is very 
peculiar, the simplicity of the suvarnavaikakshaka 
is characteristic and several other features 





Fic. 40. Karaikkdlammaiyar, recent discovery, Chola, 11th century A.D., 
Polonnartwa Museum. 


besides. The lotus pedestal itself, with a promi- 
nent central rib in each petal moulded, distin- 
guishes the padma and bhadrapitha of the bronzes 
from Ceylon. 


In the case of the Nataraja from the earlier 
discovered images from Polonnaruva and 
now in the Colombo Museum, the somewhat 
awkward disposition of the limbs and the gait 
in dance and the uplifted leg all bespeak an 
attempt of the Ceylonese sculptor to fashion a 
great theme, where, though aesthetically he 
may not have so well succeeded, has, however, 
accomplished a pleasing distinctiveness. That 
it is an early eleventh century bronze is clear 
from the fact that the face bespeaks early work- 
manship as also several other features like the 
long chain of the necklet with banyan leaf- 
shaped pendant on the back hanging from it 
and the early lotus-shaped straschakra. 


In the Nataraja recently found in Polonnaru- 
va in 1960 and described by Dr. Godukombura, 
the fan-shaped decoration on top of the jafa, 
the representation of snake and moon in simple 
fashion, as almost merged on the sides, the 


former to the right and the latter to the left, 
the absence of kundalas on both the ears, the 
rather stiff disposition of the necklet and neck- 
lace and udarabandha, the hands with the palms 
invariably flat, are all especially noteworthy 
features (Fig. 38).The palm of the hand carrying 
the fire on it, as also the abhayahasta and the 
fingers of the karthasta, are absolutely flat. The 
serpent on the right hand in abhaya has five 
hoods and answers the hymnal description 
kavartalaiyaravotu kanityumpinpar, Tevarattirupati- 
kam 78, 7; araipulkumaintalai yatavaravam, Teva- 
rattirupatikam 39, 4; aintalai yaravukontaratk- 
kachaitta, Tevarattirupatikam, 262, 6 of ‘Tirujna- 
nasambandar. Though the jatéas which should 
have been separately fixed are now lost, the 
simple siraschakra as a natural lotus with 
central tassel, and the tassel from the necklace 
with banian leaf-shaped pendant on the back, 
all indicate date as early as Early Chola. The 
kinkinis or tiny anklet bells fastened to both the 
feet, a characteristic observed in all the Nata- 
rajas from Ceylon, in common with some from 
South India, mostly from the Pandyan country, 
answer the Tevaram description of the tinkling 
bells on the dancing feet of our Lord. 


The pedestal is also extremely interesting as 
it shows five musical figures. The row starts 
with the famous devotee Karaikkalammatyar 
playing the cymbals, then a Bhitagana blow- 
ing the conch, a rishi sounding the flute, 
Skanda playing the ghafa and a Bhitagana 
again sounding the cymbals. It is not always 
that the pedestal is so decorated. It is an un- 
usual feature that makes this sculpture in metal 
all the more important and interesting. 


The standing figure of Sivakamasundari, 
the consort of this deity, is equally interesting 
(Fig. 39). Her crown, the modelling of her face, 
the peculiar makarakundalas, the suvarnavatkak- 
shaka, the simple siraschakra, the disposition of 
drapery and a flattened series of tiny rings, ma- 
king up a larger anklet on each of her feet, are 
all noteworthy features. 


The most interesting point about the recently 
discovered hoard of images is that Karaik- 
kalammaiyar has been given here a very special 
place (Fig. 40). It is well known that at Gang- 
aikondacholapuram, Rajendra accorded her a 
very important place in the niche devoted to 
Nataraja on the south wall of the shrine. We 
know of some bronze images of Karaikkalamm- 
aiyar from temples in South India, but here, as 
at Banteai Srei in distant Cambodia, there is a 
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special prominence shown to this great female 
saint. She is almost depicted as a caricature. 
Her emaciated form and hideous appearance 
have given the metal sculptor a theme to create 
an almost refreshingly original figure. The 
large GaneSa image also in metal has a Pandya 
and Chera touch about it. 


Though the Somaskanda, Sukhasana, Chan- 
drasekhara, Bhairava, Alinganachandragekha- 
ra, Vrishavahana and other concepts have 
found expression in metal figures, found in 
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Ceylon, it is the Nataraja form that has again 
been more profusely represented being a 
favourite; and it should be noted that in 
Ceylon the jatas of Nataraja offer an indi- 
viduality which distinguish this metal image 
from the rest in the mainland. Even in the 
small miniature image of Nataraja in the 
museum at Anuradhapura, this special 
characteristic of jafd can be observed. Ceylon’s 
contribution to the study of the Nataraja form 
has in quality far exceeded the quantity 
obtained by excavation or discovery. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


SPOTS SPECIALLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
NATARAJA AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 


Adrisabha 

Nataraja’s dance is specially associated with 
certain sacred spots where there are various 
sabhas. Siva’s dance hall with the stage ar- 
ranged is the sabha. Siva as GiriSa, who is spe- 
cially associated with the Himalayas as his 
abode, naturally has a principal dancing hall 
on the Himalaya itself. It is an open air theatre 
with the gods assembled at dusk to witness his 
dance. As the Pradoshastava puts it, it is on the 
level ground on the peak of the Himalaya where 
Siva dances, when Gauri, the mother of the 
three worlds, is enthroned to witness his dance. 
The word used here is kailasasailabhuvane. 
Mankha rightly calls this adrisabha, the stage 
on the mountain, and Siva himself as adrisa- 
bhapati, the Lord of the dance stage on the hill. 
Mankha is conscious of how he is using his 
poetic skill in praising the great dancing lord 
and not any unworthy sovereign on earth. 
‘Invaluable poetry of several great poets, spread 
out in the market place of the courts of royal 
palaces, have been insulted by rejection of 
their purchase; I, Mankha, am acting as the 
é bard to the Lord of the dance hall, on the 

mountain Kailasa, the pollen of the flowers at 
whose feet are touched by the makara decora- 
tion on the crown of Indra, the destroyer of 
mountains’: sarvaih kaischana diishitah kavitribhih 
prastirya prithvibhritam asthanapanasimni vikraya- 
tiraskarad anargha girah devasyadribhiduttamanga- 
makarilidhanghrirenusrajah kailasadrisabhapater ttt 
maya mankhena mankhyayate (Srikanthacharita 1, 
56). 


The word adrisabha is particularly noteworthy 
as it shows that in the twelfth century, Mankha 
was fully aware of the several sabhas in which 
Nataraja is reputed to have danced, the 
principal natural one being that on mount 
Kaildsa_ itself, which he naturally calls 
adrisabha and Siva himself adrisabhapati. The 
name was thus familiar, as also the form at 
Chidathbaram, where the temple itself 1s 
known as Koil, ie. the temple and sabha 
(the dance hall), the sabha, and, naturally, 
the lord of the stage of this dance hall, the 
sabhapati. 


_Mankha, specially interested in describing 
the dance form of Siva, like Ratnakara in his 
Haravijaya, is, as may be expected to be, fully 
aware of the importance of Chidarnbaram and 
the dance of Siva in the sky. It is clear that he 
thought in terms of the dance of Siva in chit- 
sabha or Chidambaram and the dance of the 
Lord in ambara or the sky. That is why he fan- 
cies Giriéa, the Lord of the mountains, dancing 
in the sky car, with solar and lunar wheels on 
it, making the mountains experience the blow 
of the thunderbolt, by the mere pats of his feet 
and the thuds of his arms: chandrarkachakraghata- 
nadyurathadhiridham tam chandatandavadasam giri- 
fam prapadye yadbahughatakalayd paritadyamano 
vajrahatim sukham amanyata Sailavargah (Srikantha- 
charita 1, 50). 


Here the violent tdndava dance of Siva has 
such an effect on the surface of the mountain 
that it is not only Kailasa but the whole 
mountain range, that experiences its impact, 
and feel, that even the blow of Indra’s thunder- 
bolt was a pleasant pat, compared to these 
violent treads and thuds. 


In this context, it really touches the heart 
to recall the anxiety of a devotee as he imagines 
the pain experienced by the Lord, whose 
omnipotence and super-power he forgets for 
a moment and attributes to him the same 
frailty as that of the mortals. Sankara almost 
himself experiences the pain as he exclaims 
that Siva’s feet certainly should have felt great 
pain by dancing on the hard rocky mountain 
slopes and requests him to deign to dance in 
his lotus heart. Sankara was fully aware of the 
sabha on the mountain, to which Pradoshastava 
specifically alludes as the scene of Siva’s natural 
sandhya dance in the evening. 


Mankha, who is aware of the tradition in 
Eastern India, has a delightful fancy in regard 
to Siva’s dance on the Himalaya. Himalaya 
who has the touch of Siva’s foot all over his 
peak in his static (sthdvara) aspect, almost as if 
out of a desire to experience it in a mobile 
(jangama) form, appears in the guise of the 
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white bull, supporting Siva as he dances, at the 
same time almost creating the impression of 
the milky ocean itself, arrived in that garb, 
probably to gaze at his own offspring the 
moon, tied on the locks of Siva: sarvatresvara- 
padapadmasahito bhuydsam ityasaya yadvyajat spha- 
tikadrineva vihitam ripantaram jangamam yah kshi- 
rabdhir ivagatas Sivajatabaddham sutam vikshitum 
traiyakshah kusalaya bhdsmanarajogauras sa gaur 
astu vah (Srikanthacharita 1, 54). 


Adichitsabha 

There are other sabhas where Siva dances. 
Chidambaram is no doubt famous, but claim- 
ing a superiority even over it, being considered 
the original Chidarhbaram or Adichidarh- 
baram as it is called, is Tiruvengadu or Sveta- 
ranya, near Siyali. The local legend has it 
that Siva danced here seven items of tandava 
to please his bhakta Svetaketu—the dnanda, 
sandhya, samhdra, tripuranta, iirdhva, bhujanga and 
lalita. These seven tandavas are also specially 
described in Silpa texts and it makes this tradi- 
tion of association of these tdndavas with 
Tiruvengadu very important indeed. The 
text, Sritattvanidhi, has, however, some varia- 
tions in the names of just a few. It mentions 
ananda, sandhya, uma, kalika, gauri, tripura and 
samhara. 


As the tradition of the dance of the goddess 
Kali, along with Siva, is present here, and she 
is reputed to have danced both Gauritandava 
and Kalikatandava, the seemingly obvious 
difference in nomenclature in the seven dance 
modes, associated with Tiruvengadu and the 
Silpa text, is almost obliterated. Siva’s ardhva- 
tandava and bhujangatandava are only expressions 
born out of Kalikatandava and Gauritandava, 
as he is known to have raised up one of his legs 
in irdhvatandava, to denote his superiority in 
prowess over Kali, who successfully competed 
with him in every other item of dance. 


The image of Siva Nataraja here has seven 
weapons—<ayudhas, i.e. vetalam, khadga, dhakka, 
mani, kheta, kapala and trisila. Bhadrakali, with 
eight arms, is shown seated opposite her Lord. 
It is interesting also to know from an inscrip- 
tion, on the north wall of the temple, mention- 
ing a gift of gold for offerings to the image of 
the dancing Lord, that it mentions him as 
Adavallan, i.e. the prince among dancers, in 
the temple of Venkaduday4ar (Inscription 449 
of 1918). 


Siva’s excellence in his dance here is extolled 
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by Sundaramirti, who describes the Lord of 
Venkadu as dancing, in deference to the wishes 
of devotees contemplating him, excelling in the 
art, as the whole world extolled, and the 
Bhitaganas sang in accompaniment, while, 
likewise, in the form of the seven musical notes, 
he chanted the Vedas, surrounded by Siddhas 
(saints), to enlighten the world: kdataldale karutun 
tontar kdranattaraki ninre piitam pdatap purintu 
nattam puvani yetta atavallir nitwaka elilocha 
nittarakich chittar chiila vetamotit tiriva tenne velat 
chilven katavire ( Tevarattirupatikamkal, Sundara- 
mirtisvamigal 7, 6, 7). 


Tirunavukkarasu describes the great dancer 
of Tiruvenkadu as a blazing light of knowledge, 
revealing himself both as a dancer and as the 
eight-formed one. He is both nattamurit and 
attamirti. Graciously receiving the jasmine and 
lotus flowers offered by devotees to be wound 
on his locks, and contemplated as the Almighty, 
the Beginning of all, Siva shines in his dancing 
form as the very flame of knowledge, revealing 
himself eight-fold in body in Venkadu, where 
the yearning mind should reach him: pattam 
intai yavaikotu pattarkal chitta ndtiyenruchintat 
cheyyave natta mirttijna nachchutardyninra atta 
mirttitan venka tatai nenche ( Tevarattirupatikamkal, 
Tirunavukkarasu 5, 49, 8). 


Ratnasabha 

Another famous place associated with Siva’s 
dance is Tiruvalangadu. The dance hall 1s 
here famous as ratnasabhad, the hall decorated 
with rubies, and the Lord of this is ratnasa- 
bhapati. The local tradition has it that here was 
a great forest of banyan trees and Kali, who 
made it her abode, was very fierce, and Siva 
himself had to come to quell her ferocity. A 
sage, Sunanda, had experienced a great desire 
to see the Lord dance, and prayed that he 
might be vouchsafed that vision. Siva directed 
him to this forest of banyan trees to await it. 
He accordingly repaired to that place and enga- 
ged himself in penance, awaiting the grace of 
the Lord to present himself as the great univer- 
sal dancer. So completely lost was he in trance 
that he was covered up by anthills and forma- 
tions of earth, and above his head there was a 
luscious growth of reeds, almost looking like 
matty hair sprouting up. 


On an occasion, the snake king Karkotaka, 
adorning Siva as a bracelet, inadvertently 
spurted poison on Siva’s hand. This incensed 
the Lord who cursed him to be born on earth 
and await his pleasure till he presented him- 
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self at Tiruvalangadu to give a vision of his 
divine dance to sage Sunanda. 


Harassed by the wicked demons Nimba and 
Sumbha, celestials and mortals, sages and even 
animals and birds appealed to Devi, who, in 
her infinite grace, created from the dark ends 
of her eyelashes, a terrific power in the form of 
Kali, who was ordered by her to destroy them. 
A host of companions, as frightful as Kali 
herself, sprang forth to accompany Kali. 
Soon the demons were killed. But Kali herself 
became a terror in that forest, which she 
made her home, forbidding the entry of any 
into her territory. Karkotaka who had des- 
cended on earth as a sage, and was performing 
penance along with sage Sunanda, in that very 
forest, had no happy time there. 


At the intercession of sage Narada, Siva 
agreed to quell the fury of Kali, and came down 
from Kailisa to Tiruvalangadu, the abode of 
Kali. It was now time that he gave the vision 
of his divine dance to the long waiting sages. 
When Siva approached, Kali at first threatened 
him with dire consequences, if he did not quit 
her area in the forest, but later came to an 
understanding with him that he could fight 
and establish his right. It was mutually decided 
that the battle of dance, a contest dear to both, 
would be the most appropriate. Kali followed 
Siva who proceeded ahead to choose the best 
place for arranging the stage for dance, which 
he pointed out at the spot where now stands 
the temple at Tiruvalangadu. As dance re- 
quired suitable orchestral music, and Kali 
demanded it, Siva provided it in a trice, as at 
his merest wish, there were all the celestials 
around him, including Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, 
Yama, Sirya, Chandra, Kubera, Agni, Vayu 
and others. The Pramathaganas of Siva, the 
eleven Rudras, the twelve Adityas and others 
were there—Nandikeévara, Bhringi, Bana- 
sura, Kumbhodara, were also among the spec- 
tators. Siva graciously called up the sages 
Karkotaka and Sunanda, of whom the latter 
was named by him Muifijikesa, on account of 
the reeds that grew over the anthill on him. 
With celestial musical accompaniments com- 
menced the softer aspect of dance, /asya, in 
which Kali really excelled and she almost 
claimed victory as her movements were as 
graceful as Siva’s. In his anxiety not to spill 
Ganga or scatter the moon, stars and flowers 
on his jatas, Siva’s movements of the head were 
rather mild, which gave K4li an opportunity 
to claim victory. But now Siva commenced 


the /andava dance, in this particular case what 
is known and specially associated with Tiru- 
valangadu, the charida tandava, terrific tandava 
dance. The time beat of Brahma and the drum 
beat of Vishnu and Nandi, the vocal and 
instrumental music including the vind and flute, 
by various celestials, Kinnaris, Naginis, etc. 
rent the sky. Siva shot up one of his legs and 
lifted up a hand to reach it. In his eight hands, 
he held the axe, the snake, the parrot, the 
drum, the trident, the garland of bells, the 
skull cap, one of the hands kept in the attitude 
of protection, and the other in dandahasta 
attitude. The violent movement of his hands, 
spread all around, hit and scattered the stars 
in the sky, the eight snakes and the equal 
number of elephants, that eternally lift up the 
universe, the seven oceans and the seven sacred 
mountains, almost shrieked, rocked and surged 
in fright at the terrific pace of the chanda 
tandava of Siva. At the request of the gods, 
Devi herself had to appeal to Siva to lessen the 
pace of his dance in order to avert any calamity 
to the universe, like its getting reduced to the 
five elements by the ferocity of his dance move- 
ments. Graciously Siva did so and blessed the 
rishis, particularly Muiijikesa and Karkotaka. 
Out of modesty K4li could not lift up her leg 
like Siva and now that she was humbled, the 
Lord graciously announced that Kali was 
second to none except himself in dance, and 
gave her a very honourable place, close to him, 
as the next greatest dancer after him. 


It is interesting that Tirunavukkarasu, the 
famous Saiva devotee, conjures up a picture of 
Kali admiring Siva. It is not only the legend 
of Siva, dancing on a challenge from Kali 
and overcoming her in this great art of Bharata, 


not Siva’s gracious appreciation of Kali’s 


dance, and pronouncing her, though she was 
vanquished, to be the best exponent of the 
art after himself, but it is also almost a return 
of the compliment from Kali herself, who gazes 
with admiration at the form of Siva in dance. 
Forgetting herself as equally a great dancer, 
she is lost in a trance, as it were, in her supreme 
adoration of the lovely form of Siva in his 
karanas and angahdras in dance. Tirunavukka- 
ragu describes how, dressed appropriately for 
the company of his consort, and with the 
goddess of Ganga tucked and almost walled 
up in his locks, himself singing Sama hymns, 
Siva of Alangadu dances as Kali gazes at him 
in admiration: kétindr umaitanote kuripputat 
vetankontu chittinar kankaiyalaich chuvaritu chatat- 
yarpolum patinar chamavetam paimpolir palanat- 
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meyar a@tinar kalikana valankat tatikalare ( Teva- 
rattirupatikamkal, Tirunavukkarasu 4, 68, 8). 


In the temple at Tiruvalangadu, there 
is an excellent metallic example of Siva, 
eight-armed, dancing firdhvatandava, with 
all the appropriate attributes. In a small 
shrine close to his, there is another metallic 
image of Kali eight-armed. The sabha is 
Ratnasabha. 


This sacred spot is also associated with one 
of the greatest of devotees, Karaikkalammai- 
yar, who was most eager to see Siva’s dance. 
When she was proceeding to Kailasa, on her 
head instead of on her feet, a strange sight 
that made even Parvati inquisitive to know who 
she was, and learn that it was a great devotee, 
who would not desecrate Mount Kailasa by 
using her feet for walking on it, Siva welcomed 
her and asked her to await his arrival at 
Tiruvalangadu, where he promised her a 
vision of his dance. 


Of all the representations of Siva’s dance 
with Karaikkalammaiyar as one of the witnesses 
the most beautiful is that at Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram. She is shown as an emaciated 
ugly-looking hag, playing the cymbals and 
ecstatically enjoying the vision of Siva’s dance 
along with the Ganas. At Kailisa Siva asked 
her to proceed to Tiruvalangadu, and the story 
goes that without waiting even a trice, she 
immediately turned and walked back on her 
head, till she reached the neighbourhood of 
Tiruvalangadu, where the Lord himself came 
to greet her, and welcomed her to the sacred 
spot of his dance. As Siva addressed her as 
Amma, she hailed him as Appa and the place 
where they met is the sacred spot of Siva 
known as Ammayappa. There is a metallic 
image of Karaikkalammaiyar at Tiruvalan- 
gadu, as she is one of the principal witnesses 
of Siva’s tandava at the spot. ) 


Chidambaram has the legend of Vyaghra- 
pada and Patanjali. In Tiruvalangadu, corres- 
ponding to these two sages are MufijikeSa and 
Karkotaka. Karkotaka, a formidable snake 
king, born as a sage to witness Siva’s dance, is 
in serpentine form to provide a parallel to 
Adigesha, the lord of snakes, born as Patafijali, 
according to legend. MunjikeSa, a great sage 
who cared very little for his physical comforts, 
and allowed a jungle growth above him, has 
almost the characteristics of Vyaghrapada, 
equally averse to physical comforts and anxious 
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to clear the jungle to gather flowers and 
bilva leaves for the worship of the Lord. 


There is a beautiful verse associated with 
this sacred spot, which gives a vision it would 
seem of Siva’s dance as Ratnasabhapati. This 
tandava of Siva, unlike the mild and joyous 
Gnandatandava at Chidambaram, though 
terrific, as its name chandatdndava implies, is 
yet a great source of prosperity that it assures. 
With the snake anklet on his slightly raised 
left leg, hissing with uplifted hood, with the 
golden bells on his waist sounding jhan jhan 
and scattering golden hue around, under- 
mining the ¢andava of Kali herself, and with his 
kundala ear-jewel shining bright on the ear, the 
terrific tandava dance of Siva, in the company 
of Chandika and several Rakshasas, is indeed a 
bestower of prosperity: kifchitkunchitavama- 
padavilasanmanjirachifichitphanam kiftchitkanchana- 
kinkinijhanajhanadravam jagat kafchanam kalitan- 
davakhandanam pravilasatkarnojjvalam kundalam 
chandam rakshasachandtkapariwvritam sampatkaram 
tandavam. 


Rajatasabha 

Madurai is another spot famous for a sabha 
of Nataraja. Here the dance hall is of silver. 
It is called rajatasabhé or velliambalam. ‘The 
Sanskrit work, Halasyamahaimya, elaborately 
describes Siva’s lilds or sports in Madurai, and 
this has a Tamil version in the Tzruvilaiyadal- 
puranam. The dance of Siva in the silver hall is 
one of his /ilas. 


The legend associated with the special dance 
of Siva narrates how Patajijali and Vyaghra- 
pada, who along with several sages had come 
to witness the marriage of princess Tadataka, 
Devi herself, born as the daughter of king 
Malayadhvaja Pandya, were hesitant to join 
the feast at mid-day, as they desired to hurry 
back to Chidarnbaram where it was their wont 
to witness at noon the dance of Siva in the 
golden hall. As they also could not refuse to 
stay on for the feast, and found the situation 
rather delicate, they requested Sundaresvara 
himself to decide what they were to do. Siva, 
Sundaresvara as he is known in Madurai, 
explained to them that if Chidarhnbaram was 
the scene of the heart lotus of Viratpurusha, 
the Universal Being, Halasya or Madurai was 
the dvddasaniasthana, and they could therefore 
witness his dance at this spot, which was not 
less sacred than Chidambaram itself. Very 
soon, there was a mad rush to witness the 
promised vision of Siva’s dance. In front of 
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the famous garbhagriha, known as Indravimina, 
there appeared a gem-decked silver hall all 
ablaze with light. Here assembled all the 
Pramathaganas, exactly as at Chidambaram. 
There were here all the musical instruments 
and the self-same celestials handled them. 
Siva now started dancing, his right foot firmly 
planted on the back of Apasmiara and the left 
raised a little in the dnandatdndava mode. 
Patafijali, Vyaghrapada and other sages and 
celestials witnessed this glorious sight with 
tears in their eyes, and at once burst into Siva’s 
praise in a hymn. One of the verses from this 
mentions the éandavasvariipa of Siva as assuring 
a gift of the four purusharthas—dharma, artha, 
kama and moksha: chaturoidharthadénasaundatan- 
davasvaritpine sada namas Sivdya te sadaswaya 
fambhave. In another verse, his name as rajata- 
sabhapati is mentioned. ‘Salutation to you 
carrying the golden mountain as your bow, 
Lord of the silver hall of dance’: kanakagiri- 
sarasanaya tubhyam rajatasabhapataye namas Sivaya. 
The last verse of this hymn describes how 
beautiful is his dance, which is also styled 
sundaratandava. As Siva, who dances here, is 
Sundareévara himself, beauty incarnate, his 
dance is also equally charming, and is called 
sundaratandava, though because of its joyous 
atmosphere, it is also dnandatandava. ‘Saluta- 
tion to Mahegvara, Lord of Halasya, whose 
neck is decorated with the blue Aalahala poison, 
the spouse of the fish-eyed beautiful Minakshi, 
a dancer of charm’: hdlasyanathaya mahesvaraya 
halahalalamkritakandharaya minekshanayah pataye 
Sivaya namo namas sundaratandavaya (Haldsyama- 
hatmya). 


From that day, at the request of all the 
devotees assembled, noon time was chosen for 
the celebration of the dance festivity of Siva 
every day in the silver hall. This was a dance 
just before the marriage feast. 


The tradition of the reversed leg in this 
anandatandava of Siva has an equally interesting 
legend to explain it. A Pandyan king, Rajase- 
khara, who was a great devotee of Siva, was 
an adept in all the fine arts. He knew all the 
sixtyfour arts except one, and that was dance. 
He left out naiya out of modesty and devotion 
to Siva, as he felt that his attempt at learning 
dance and performing it appeared almost 
ridiculous in the presence of the Lord of Dance 
himself in the silver hall. However, this was not 
to continue for very long. 


Soon, there was a scholar from the Chola 


kingdom who came to his capital, and asked 
him whether he was not intellectually inferior 
to his own monarch, Karikala, who knew all 
the sixty-four arts to perfection. This stung the 
king so much that he immediately resolved to 
learn the only remaining art which he had 
avoided. Very soon he was an adept in it. But 


this gave him also another experience, not 


only that of the intricacies of the Aastas, karanas, 
angaharas, etc., but also the difficulties involved 
in bodily movements and the exercise of the 
limbs. He now realised what a strain it was 
for Siva to dance all the while on one leg, the 
right. So one evening, he approached the Lord 
in the silver hall and requested him to grant 
him a boon to reverse the foot on which the 
whole weight of his body rested in dance. He 
explained how he could not bear the sight of 
his difficulty in resting all the while on one 
foot, without changing over to the other, 
and threatened to cut off his own head if Siva 
would not accede to his request. He placed his 
sword on the ground and bowed to him. 
Before he could raise his head, kind-hearted 
Siva was already dancing with his legs reversed. 
Appreciating not only the devotion of the king, 
but also his tender-hearted approach towards 
even the Almighty, Siva blessed him and 
promised ever to dance in this reversed mode 
in the rajatasabha; and that has given a dis- 
tinction to the sundaratandava of Siva in the 
silver hall. 


Everything about Siva in Alavai (Halasya 
i.e. Madurai) is beautiful. Siva is here Sundara 
and his dance is sundara tandava. He is styled 
Alakan, or the beautiful one. The famous Siva 
devotee Tirunavukkarasu, affectionately called 
Appar by Jianasambandar, sings the glory of 
the Lord of Alavai and prays for his grace; 
‘O Lord of Alavai ! eternally youthful, beautiful 
bowman, great dancer, with beauty of im- 
maculate gold, do bestow your grace on us’: 
kulakane kolavill kittane mattayulla alakane yala- 
vayi lappane yarul cheyaye ( Tevaratirupatikamkal, 
Tirunavukkarasu, 4, 62, 7). 


The term Alavai has been variously inter- 
preted in relation to the snake. One of them 
refers to the grip on the tail placed in its 
mouth by the reptile, while encircling the vast 
area that formed the ground plan of the city 
of Madurai. 


The glory of Alavai (Madurai), with its 
great queen Mangaiyarkarasi of the Chola 
family and the minister Kulachcharai men- 
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tioned by name by the boy saint Tirujnana- 
sambanda, when he sang his patigams, or hymns, 
forms valuable historical material. Lost in a 
myriad or alone by himself, the devotee in the 
presence of the temple at Alavai, with its lovely 
vimanas and gopuras, adored with bent head by 
Kulachcharai himself, experiences the Lord 
there enshrined, decorated with sweet-smelling 
konrai flowers and a garland of tender dzlva 
leaves, adorned with the crescent moon and the 
celestial river settled on his locks, tied up 
crown-like, as the proper dress of a celestial 
dancer: kanan kalay varinun tamtiyaray varinu 
matiyavar tankalai kantal kunankotu pantyun kula- 
chchirat kuldvun kopuran chiilmanik koyil mananka- 
mal -konrat valara matiyam vannivan kivilamalat 
anan kuvir rirunta charaimuti yanna lalava yavatu 
mituve (Tevarattirupatikamkal Tirujiianasambanda 
3,420, 4). 


The memories of Madurai, as the place 
where Saivism was reestablished by the boy 
saint, who converted the Pandyan king, 
Ninrasir Nedumdran, from Jainism, and ful- 
filled the long cherished desire of his devoted 
- queen and faithful minister, both supremely 
devoted to Siva, well known as facts of history, 
require no explanation. 7 


The Saiva saints have recalled the earlier 
traditions, apart from historical facts, like the 
Pallava associations, starting from the time of 
Hiranyavarman at Chidambaram, suggested 


in the Tevadram hymns. Tirunavukkarasu recalls © 


the touching affection of the Pandyan king, 
who insisted on Siva’s changing his foot in 
dance, because of his concern for the fatigue 
caused to the leg, as the Lord danced night and 
day in the same position. This is easily seen in 
a very expressive line of the Tevdram hymn, 
where he queries the Lord, whether dancing 
night and day his foot is not tired: antiyum 
pakalumata atiyinai yalachunkollo ( Tevarattirupati- 
kamkal, Tirunavukkarasu 4, 23, 4). Though this 
is not a hymn he sang at Madurai, but only at 
Chidambaram, the idea of the fatigued leg 
as the Pandyan king felt it is indeed quite 
important, and the hymnist could not get 
over the feeling, even in Chidambaram, as 
he gazed at the Lord, dancing eternally on his 
right foot. 


It is interesting that at Madurai, there is a 
shrine in the Sundaregvara temple for K4rai- 
kkalammaiyar, the famous devotee, who is 
reputed to be ever witnessing the dance of 
Siva, sounding the cymbals for him. 
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Tamrasabha 

In the Pandyan territory itself, there is 
another great sabha of Nataraja, where, in 
Tirunelveli, Siva is styled VrihivriteSvara. The 
special forest associated with this spot is 
Venuvana, or the forest of bamboos, and in 
the temple of Siva here, the sabha of Nataraja 
is of copper, ¢amrasabha. There are several 
sculptural representations of dance here and 
the pillars also produce musical notes at the 
merest tap. 


The baby saint Tirujianasambanda made a 
special point of visiting this famous shrine to 
extol the dancing Lord here. In one of his 
hymns, Sambanda questions Siva himself, 
whether it was right that the Lord of Tirunel- 
veli, with banners of the lofty mansions touch- 
ing the moon on high, should dance snake- 
adorned on the burning ground, so unwelcome 
to his beautiful bride, the mountain princess, 
that smiles emitting rays of moonlight from her 
pearly teeth: kantaku malaitmakal! katirnila muru- 
valchet tarulave yum piintanakampuran kataran 
Kanata matal pent intuma matankan malikai mitelu 
kotimatiyam tintivantulaviya tirunelveli yurai chel- 
vartame ( Tevarattirupatikamkal, Tirujnanasambanda 


3, 92, 4). 


Chitrasabha | 

Yet another sabha famous for Nataraja is the 
chitrasabha at Kuttalam. The tradition of 
associating Vishnu and Siva together in dance 
is also here. The temple, which was originally 
for Vishnu, is reputed to have been turned 
essentially into a Saiva one by Agastya, with 
Nataraja as the principal deity, not shown 
in. sculpture form, but as a painted picture. 
That is why this sabha is a chitrasabha, a sabha 
where Siva dances in a painted picture rather 
than as a metallic or lithic representation. 
This is a large and picturesque hall, not far 
from the famous waterfalls, and is one of the 
reputed sacred spots associated with Natardja. 


A striking description of Siva dancing as 
Ardhanarisvara, amidst picturesque surround- 
ings of Kuttalam inspiring even birds to follow 
his example of dance, is given by Jianasam- 
banda in one of his Tevéram hymns. Adorned 
with the milky white moon and with his lady 
love, as the left half of his body, sings and 
dances Siva, tearing Yama’s form asunder, 
with blue lotuses blooming, like the eyes of the 
rock-laden mountains around, resounding with 
bees, near the long spray of water falls, induc- 
ing the beautiful peacock to dance with his 
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mate: palven matichiitip pakattor penkalantu pati- 
yatik kalanutal kilyak kayntaritampolum kalchul- 
verpil nilamalarkkuvalat kantirakka vantararru netun- 
tancharal kolamatamaiifiai petaiyotattayarun kurum- 
palave ( Tevarattirupatikamkal, Tirujtdnasambanda 
2, 71, 4). 


In his Tzruvaéchakam, Manikkavachakar has a 
glorious hymn in praise of Siva at Kuttalam. 
In great emotion gushes a strain of music in 
this hymn of Manikkavachakar, conveying his 
mental attitude, that cares naught for kinsman, 
village, name and fame, the learned ones and 
learning itself, but only yearns and melts for 
the resounding foot of the dancing Lord of 
Kuttalam, like the cow longing for the calf: 
urrarait_yan venten ir venten per venten karrarat_yan 
venten karpanavum iniyamaiyum kurralat tamarn- 
turaiyun kiitta un kurai kalarke karravin manam- 
pola kachinturuka ventuvane ( Tiruvachakam 39, 3). 


In this, the resounding anklet of the dancing 
foot of Siva, jingling as his movement com- 
mences, cannot but recall Nilakantha Dikshita, 
yearning to hear the sound of the anklet of 
Devi, at least at the end of his mortal existence: 
akarnayeyam api nama virdmakale mdias tavanghri- 
maninipurasinjitant. 


Kanakasabha 

The most important of all these sabhas, and 
the best known, is the golden hall at Chidarh- 
baram, famous for its temple in a forest of Tillai 
trees. Chidarhbaram is also called Vyaghrapura 
or Puliyiir, because of its association with 
Vyaghrapada. Another name Pundarikapura 
associates it with the lotus-heart of Virat- 
purusha, or the Universal Being. Siva here is 
of the nature of the sky. He dances in the sky, 
chidambaram, in the golden dance hall— 
kanakasabha. Nataraja, as the lord of this hall, 
is Kanakasabhapati. His dance is the dance of 
bliss, Gnandatandava. It is very interesting that 
there is a hall beyond, all empty, to suggest 
space, dkafa. A screen here, when pulled aside, 
reveals just space, with no real image im it 
except what fancy may imagine as present in 
the sky. The removal of the veil is just the re- 
moval of ignorance, and behind the veil is the 
real truth—sat, chit and dnanda, representing 
the Nataraja form itself. This representation 
of ether, space or void, represents the rahasya 
of chidambara, or the mystery. The chitsabha 
here is where Nataraja danced and gave a 
glorious vision to Patafjali and Vyaghrapada. 


Tradition has it that king Simhavarman, 


who was on a visit here at Tillaivana, bathed 
in the tank in the vicinity of the temple, and 
became golden-hued, which gave him the 
name of Hiranyavarman. The name is at once 
suggestive of early Pallava genealogy. It is just 
possible that one of the earliest kings to deck 
this hall with gold was a Pallava king, Sirhha- 
varman. 


The nrityasabha in the Chidarnbaram temple 
is an exceedingly lovely one, with beautiful 
dance figures carved. The dance hall at Chi- 
darhbaram is a lovely pillared one, with wheels 
on either side and galloping horses as additions 
to the mandapa, making it a ratha. Such addi- 
tions are of the later Chola period, and there 
are fine examples similar to this at Darasuram 
and elsewhere. The Chidarnbaram dance hall 
is the finest of this type. It is no wonder that 
Fergusson felt that the nrityasabha, ‘ornamented 
with dancing figures, is more graceful and more 
elegantly executed than any others of their 
class in South India’. 


Sesha, the serpent couch of Vishnu, having 
heard of the wonderful dance movements of 
Siva from Vishnu himself, desired to be born 
to witness the glorious vision. He descended 
from heaven with his hands clasped in adora- 
tion and became the offspring of sage Atri 
and Anasiiya. He was significantly called 
Patafijali—pat, descend, afjali, hands in adora- 
tion. He awaited the arrival of Vyaghrapada, 
another great sage who was equally desirous 
of having a gaze at Siva’s dance movements. 
By the grace of Siva, his legs were transformed 


~ into those of a tiger, to enable him more easily 


to gather bilva leaves and flowers from briars 
and bushes in order to worship the Lord. On 
the appointed day, when Siva gave them the 
vision of his dance, all the celestials, including 
the Pramathaganas, were around him. The 
musical instruments were played by Vishnu, 
Brahma, NandikeSvara and others, as in all 
the other cases of Siva’s dance elsewhere. 


Having these factors in mind, Samara- 
pungava Dikshita in describing Chidambaram, 
gives significant epithets by a clever play on 
words. ‘Having crossed Tundiramandala, he 
reached Pundarikapura, which was like the 
netherworld occupied by the lord of snakes, 
like the interior of the forest marked by foot- 
prints of the tiger, like the center of the milky 
ocean marked by the slumber hall of the op- 
ponent of Kaitabha, Vishnu, like a large 
mountain fastness, the remover of the terrible 
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effect of the fever of fear of the cycle of births 
and deaths’: atilaighya tundiramandalam patala- 
bhuvanam iva phanirdjasamadhishthitam vipinanta- 
ralam iva vyaghrapadalanchhitam kalasabdhihrdayam 
iva kaitabhadveshinidragrihanchitam vipulagiridur- 
gam iva vimatabhavabhitisanjvarachandaritcharam 
ahindata pundarikapuram (Yatraprabandha, p. 77). 


Even the purpose of Siva’s dance here is 
explained. ‘In my presence, dance is the one 
means of attaining all desired objects by sen- 
tient beings and the art of dance is this. Is it 
not in this spirit O Lord of Pundarikapura that 
you dance to show the mode of dance move- 
ments ?’ sannidhau mama samastadehinadm nriitam 
eva nikhilarthasadhakam tatkalaivam iti kim nu 
darsayan pundarikapuranatha nrityast (Yatrapra- 
bandha 5, 13). 


Tirunavukkatasu,, the great Saiva devotee, 
who converted Pallava Mahendravarman back 
to the Saiva fold, goes into ecstacy, at the sight 
of Siva dancing at Chidarnbaram. He confesses 
that the best witness of his dance is the lovely 
goddess Sivakamasundari, the beloved consort 
of Nataraja, who, with her dark eyes streaked 
with collyrium, purposefully celestial, for 
witnessing the dance in all its glory, is the only 
one who could take in the vision with perfect 
ease and competence. That is why she is 
described as admiringly gazing at Siva’s dance 
movements. But then he wonders whether once 
the mortals witness the glory of Siva’s dance 
here, they could have anything more to see. 
He exclaims that after his eyes have watched 
the dance of the Lord of Chirrambalam in the 
lotus-laden verdent groves of Tillai, as he 
expressed himself in suggestive hand move- 
ments in dance, shining all the while like a 
blazing light, and admiringly looked on by the 
daughter of the mountain, with eyes beautified 
with collyrium, could there be any more to be 
seen: cheyffinra nila malarkinra tillaichchirram- 
palavan matifinra vonkan malaimakal kantu makiln- 
tunirka natnhin reriyum vilakkotta nila manimitarran 
kaithinra vatalkan tarpinnaik kan kontu kanpatenne 
( Tevarattirupatikamkal, Tirunavukkarasu 4, 80, 5). 


He proclaims the glory of the lord, Lord 
among dancers, who dances in the grand style, 
beyond the limited small sphere of ether 
that is part of himself and justifies his true 
epithet of the Lord of celestials, the greatest of 
them all: trunatta matiyait tillaik, kiraiyaich 
chirrambalattup perunatta matiyat vanavar konenru 
valttuvane ( Tevarattirupatikamkal,  Tirunapuk- 
karasu 4, 81, 1). 
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The purpose of his dance in the verdent grove 
of Tillai, as he explains clearly, is to shed 
moonlight lustre, from his heaped up tawny 
locks, to remove the darkness of ignorance and 
bestow his grace: chenchatat karraimurrat tilanila 
vertkkun chennit nafichatat kantanaratk kanalaé nara- 
vanaru mainchatai cholaitiillat malkuchir rampalatte 
tufichatat yirulkiliyat tulankeri yatumare (Tevarat- 
tirupatikamkal, Tirundvukkarasu 4, 22, 1). 


He even feels that though normally the 
craving of the devotee is to aspire for union 
with the Lord, by cutting the endless chain 
of painful births and deaths, he would never- 
theless prefer birth on mortal soil ever and for 
ever, if only to witness the glory of Siva’s form, 
as he dances at Tillai. He bursts into a hymn 
expressing that if only it were made possible 
to witness the arched brow, the smile on the 
vermilion fovai-shaped lips, moistened locks, 
milky white ash-smeared coral red bodily hue, 
and the uplifted golden foot, granting bliss so 
sweet, would not one crave for birth in this 
mortal world: kunitta puruvamun kovvaichchev 
vayir kuminchirippum panitia chataityum pavalampon 
meniyir palvennirum initta mutaiya vetuttapor pata- 
mun kanapperral manittap piraviyum ventuva teyinta 
manilatte (Tevarapatikamkal, Tirunavukkarasu 4, 
81, 4). 


Almost in the same strain Sundaramirtis- 
vami poses the question in his hymn whether 
there is anything further to be attained after 
reaching the Lord of Chirrambalam at Puliyar, 
that dances with the drum, pan of fire flame 
and furious wriggling snake in his hands, 
gracious in offering protection from the throttle 
of Yama, at the end of a hapless life, weaned 
away from contemplation on the foot of Siva, 
raised and bent in dance: matiitatum atimaikkan 
anriye mananent valundlum tatuttatti tarumanar 
tamarchekkilitumpotu tatuttat kolvan katumtatum 
karatalattil tamarukamum eriakalun kariya pampum 
pitittatip puliyitrchchir ‘rampalattem perumanaip 
perra manre ( Tevarattirupatikamkal, Sundaramiirtis- 
vamikal 7,90, 1). 


There is also the tradition of the dance of 
Kali, who challenged Siva on their relative 
skill in the art. The story at Tiruvalangadu 
is almost repeated here. Kali claimed the area 
as hers, and Nataraja had to establish his right 
by vanquishing her in dance, which he did. 
There is a very important shrine for Kali at 
one end of Chidarnbaram. 


The glory of Chidarhbaram is clear from 
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various texts that have explained, not only the 
significance of Nataraja, but also the im- 
portance of this place. The importance of 
Vyaghrapura and Siva’s dance has lengthy 
narration in the Sitasamlita of Skandapurdana. 
Among the earliest texts are those of Tiru- 
milar, like Tzrumantiram, Tiruvambalachakkaram, 
Tirukkiittadarsanam. Apart from the writings 
of the early Saiva saints, like Appar, Tirujiia- 
nasambandar and Sundaramirti, who lived 
in the seventh-eighth centuries, and made 
Chidarnbaram the theme of their hymns, like 
many of the other great Saivite centres, there 
are also Vaishnava saints like Tirumangaiyal- 
var, and Kulagekhara, ninth century royal 
devotees of Govindaraja, the slumbering Lord 
at Chidarhbaram, and the spectator of Siva’s 
dance. The Chola prince Gandaraditya, the 
father of Uttamachola, lived in the tenth 
century and wrote Tzruvisaippd, and Sekkilar 
in the twelfth century wrote the great Torut- 
tondarpuranam, eulogising the lives of Saiva 
saints. In fact, this book had its origin in the 
temple at Chidarhbaram itself, and is believed 
to have been blessed by the Lord in person. 
The famous Koyirpuranam of Uméapatisiva- 
charya, written a century later, is also im- 
portant. In the fifteenth century, Arunagiri 
sang hymns on Chidarhbaram in his Tiruppukal. 
There are several later-day works, like Najesa- 
vijaya, Patafjalivijaya and others in Sanskrit, 
and several hymns on Nataraja in the seven- 
teenth-eighteenth centuries and even in the 
nineteenth century. Kum{éraguruparasvami 
of the seventeenth century wrote the famous 
Chidambaramummanikkovat and Sivakamiyammayi- 
raitaimanimalat. Gopalakrishna Bharati’s Nan- 
danarcharitam is the most famous in recent times. 
Chidambarapurdnam in Tamil by Puranatiruma- 
lainathar is of the fifteenth century. A vast 
literature grew up around this most sacred spot 
for Nataraja in the south and its sanctity has 
remained unrivalled. ) 


The magnificent temple here has the main 
towers, gopuras, decorated with a series of 
sculptures, representing the dance karanas. 
In the case of the one of these, in the eastern 
gopura, they are all the hundred and eight 
karanas, authenticated by the textual portions 
from Bharata’s Nalyasastra defining them, in- 


cised in the script of the twelfth-thirteenth cen- 
tury. They thus form a great legacy for under- 
standing how carefully the literary text and the 
visual form, in bodily movements, was pre- 
served nearly a thousand years ago. We have 
still an earlier series in Tafijavir, in the Briha- 
disvara temple, where Siva’s tandava is port- 
rayed in at least eighty-one karanas. A slightly 
later series, but nearly contemporary with 
that from Chidarhbaram, is to be found in a 
Vishnu temple at Kurhbakonam. A representa- 
tion of the series of karanas, as on the gopuras 
at Chidambaram, is also found in the gopuras 
at Tiruvannimalai, but they are not as beauti- 
ful as at Chidarhbaram. Even here it is the 
representation of the karanas on the eastern 
gopura that excels. 


The Lord of the golden hall became such a 
favourite of the Cholas, that as their tutelary 
deity, he was hailed everywhere in their realm. 
Representations of Nataraja became indis- 
pensable in all Siva’s temples, from the Chola 
period onward. Parantaka, one of the early 
Chola kings after Vijayalaya, was responsible 
for renewing the golden decoration of the 
hall, centuries after Hiranyavarman. This is 
often mentioned in inscriptions. Sundarapan- 
dya, the famous Pandyan king, who beautified 
the temple at Srirangam, had also a hand here 
at Chidarnbaram at beautifying this hall. 


The most important factor at Chidambaram 
is that, as Siva dances in the nrityasabha, Govin- 
daraja slumbers on his serpent couch very close 
to him, as the greatest witness of his dance. 
As Govindaraja and Nataraja represent the 
same concept of creation, sustenance and 
destruction, which is not a negative factor, but 
a positive one, in that it only means rejuvena- 
tion and recreation and deliverance by remov- 
ing the veil of ignorance, here it is the combina- 
tion of the maya of Vishnu and the maya of Siva, 
both having established the oneness of the 
highest spiritual knowledge leading on to bliss. 
Concentration and contemplation on the deity 
that dances in the lotus of the devotee’s heart 
is only for the achievement of this purpose, and 
it is from this point of view that all these sabhas 
are conceived as great spots for the bloom of 
the flower of wisdom and final beatitude. 
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APPENDIX A 


évakamasundarisametachidambaresvarashtottarasatanamavalth 


chidarhbaresvaraya namah 
hemasabheSvaraya namah 
chitsabheSvaraya namah 
chidambarasabhanathaya namah 
chidambarasabhapataye namah 
chidambarapuradhisaya namah 
chidambarasabhanataya namah 
sabheévaraya nama 
sabhamirtaye namah 

samraje namah 
sadasaspataye namah 
chidripaya namah 
chitsabhanathaya namah 


natanayakaya namah 
sabhamanaye namah 
sabhadiptaya namah 
natarajaya namah 
tandavesvaraya namah 
pundarikapuradhisaya namah 
pundarikapuresvaraya namah 
pundarikaruchaye namah 
rannlyay> 

) pundarikakshasevitaya namah 
dlarudisya namah 
maharudraya namah 
nrittangaya 
nrttasundaraya namah 
pafichaksharaya namah 
parathjyotishe namah ~ 
sundaranandavigrahaya namah 
anandanatanadhisaya namah 
sachchidanandavigrahaya namah 
vyomakesaya namah 
chinmahavyomatandavaya namah 

namah 





omkaraya namah 
sirhhavarmaprapijitaya namah 
jatadharaya namah 
lalatakshaya namah 
patafijalivarapradaya namah 
apasmaraharaya namah 
sarpabhishanaya namah 
ae riyaya namah_ 


corm hesvaraya namah 
prasadavigrahaya namah 
mere Rader namah 


chidambareSvaryai namah 
hemasabheSvaryai namah 
chitsabheSvaryai namah 
chidarhbarasabhanathayai namah 
chidarhbarasabhapatyai namah 
chidarhnbarapuradhisyai namah 
chidarnbarasabhanatyai namah 
sabheSvaryai namah 
sabhamirtyai namah 
samrajiiai namah 
sadasaspatyai namah 
chidriipayai namah 
chitsabhanathayai namah 
namah 


natesyai 
natanayakyai namah 
sabhamanyai namah 
sabhadiptayal namah 
natarajfial 
tandavesvaryai namah 
pundarikap uradhigyai namah 
Pundarikapuresvaryai namah 
pundarikaruchyai namalh 
vandyayai namah 
pundarikakshasevitayai namah 
tillarudrayai namah 
maharudranyai namah 
nrittangyai namah 
nrittasundaryai namah 
pafichaksharyai namah 
paramjyotishyai namah 
sundaranandavigrahayai namah 
anandanatanadhisyai namah 
se arec pe. mat namah 
vyomakeSyai namah 
chinmahavyomatandavayai namah 
arnbaresvaryai namah 


ae —- 
Vyighrar adapta namah 
mantravigrahayai namah 
omkarayai namah 
simhavarmaprapijitayai namah 
jatadharayat namah 
ryeke 
patanjalivara namah 
apasmaraharayai sakes 





4 


7 


4mbhavyai namah 
g§ambhave namah 
igvaraya namah 
jaiminipriyaya namah 
maninipurapadaya namah 
§richakravasaya namah 
umdpataye namah 
trilochanaya namah 
§ilapanaye namah 
bhitesaya namah 
vrishadhvajaya namah 
richakrapriyaya namah 
ugrangaya namah 
tripuraya namah 
tripuresvaraya namah 
mantramirtaye namah 
sabhachakraya namah 
chakravigrahaya namah 
chakrarajaya namah 
paraprakasaya namah 
Sivakamasundaraya namah 
paratparaya namah 
paramesvaraya namah 
sabhesaya namah 
grimadabhrasabhefévaraya namah 
mahesvaraya namah 
mahadevaya namah 
chandrasekharaya namah 
isaya namah 
tatpurushaya namah 
aghoraya namah 
vamadevaya namah 
sadyojataya namah 
sadasivaya namah 
bhuvanesaya namah 


Sivaya 


tripurasundaraya namah 
igvaryai namah 
jaiminipriyayai namah 
maninipurapadayai namah 
§richakravasayai namah 
umapatyai namah 
trilochanayai namah 
Silapanyai namah 
bhiteSyai namah 
vrishadhvajayai namah 
§richakrapriyayai namah 
ugrangayai namah 
tripurayai namah 
tripuresvaryai namah 
mantramiurtyai namah 
sabhachakrayai namah 
chakravigrahayai namah 
chakrarajfiai namah 
paraprakasayai namah 
Sivakamasundaryai namah 
paratparayai namah 
parameSvaryai namah 
sabheSyai namah 
$rimadabhrasabhe$varyai namah 
mahe$svaryai namah 
mahadevyai namah 
§ankaryai namah 
chandragekharyai namah 
igayai namah 
tatpurushayai namah 
aghorayai namah 
vamadevyai namah 
sadyojatayai namah 
sadasivayai namah 
bhuvaneSyai namah 
ivayai namah 
tripurasundaryai namah 


é:vakamasundarisametasrichidarbaresvaraya namah 
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APPENDIX B 


chidambaresvara sahasranamavalih 


Srigivaya namah 
grifivanathaya namah 
Srimate namah ree 
Sripatipujitaya 

lvndiberiye namah 
Sivakaraya namah 
akhandanandachidriipaparamanandatandavaya namah 
apasmritinyastapadaya namah 
= eee namah 
kripakaraya 
kalivadapriyaya namah 
kalaya namah 
kalatitaya namah 
kaladharaya namah 
kalanetre namah 
kalahantre namah 


kalakalaya_ 

kAlakitavishasanaya namah 

kritijiaya namah 

krittisarajiiaya namah 

kriganave namah 

krishnapifigalaya namah 
‘icharmambaradharaya namah 

kapaline namah 


kapatavarji he namah 
ya namah 


kamaniya 
kalanathasekharaya namah 
kambukandharaya namah 
kotisadrigaya namah 
kapardine namah 
Seeoieaecneapene andish 
yadnu ye 
kadarnbakusumérunaya namah 
kamaniyajananandaya namah 
ee namah 
iirjathussamanisvananirjitambodhinisvanaya namah 
taidandatabdavavs namah 
chandaya namah 
ech sa St namah 


vikararahitaya namah 
vishnave namah 
viradhisaya namah 
viranmayaya namah 
viraje namah 
Sew les acne namah 
vidhivishnuvasaya namah 
virabhadraya namah 
visalakshaya namah 
vishnuchchhannaya namah 
visampataye namah 
vidyanidhaye namah 
virupakshaya namah 
visvayonaye namah 
vrishadhvajaya namah 
viripaya namah 
visvadrise namah 
vyapine namah 
vitasokaya namah 
virochanaya namah 
vyomakeSaya namah 
vyomamurtaye namah 
vyomakaraya namah 
att or armor ian namah ae 
vy Serine priyaya n 
vyaghracharmabhrite namah 
vyadhinasanaya namah 
vyapritaya namah 
avyapritaya namab 


vyapyasakshivisaradaya namah 
vyamohanasanaya namah 

asaya 
vyakhyamudrdlasatkaraya namah 
varadaya namah 
vamanaya namah 
vandyaya mamal | 
varishtha 


ya 

va] athirmabliite namah 
vedavedyaya namah 

vedariipaya namah 
vedavedantavittamaya namah 
vedarthavide namah 

vedayonaye namah 

vedangaya 

vedasamstutaya natal) 
vaikunthavallabhaya namah 
vrishtyaya namah 
vaisvanaravirochanaya namah 
samastabhuvanavyapine namah 
satyarthaya namah 

satatotthitaya namah 
sikshmatsikshmataraya namah 
suryaya namah 
imamate none mene namah 
FTES fect 





i 





bhaktavatsalaya namah 
bhaganetraharaya namah 
bhargaya namah 
bhavaghnaya namah 
bhaktimate namah 
nidhaye namah 
arunaya namah 
§aranaya namah 
§arvaya namah 
§aranyaya namah 
garmavide namah 
Sivaya namah 
pavitraya namah 
paramodaraya namah 
paramdpannivarakaya namah 
sandtanaya namah 
samaya namah 
satyaya namah 
satyavadine namah 
samujjitaya namah 
dhanvine namah 
dhanadhipaya namah 
dhanyaya namah 
dharmagoptre namah 
dhanesvaraya namah 
tarunaya namah 
tarakaya namah 
tamraya namah 
tarishnave namah 
tatvabodhakaya namah 
rajarajesvaraya namah 
ramyaya namah 
ratrificharavinaéanaya namah 
gahvarisaya namah 
ganadhyakshaya namah 
ganesaya namah 
gativarjitaya namah 
patafijaliprananathaya namah 
papapunyavivarjitaya namah 
paramatmane namah 
parafijyotishe namah 
parameshthine namah 
paratparaya namah 
narasimhaya namah 
nagadhyakshaya namah 
nadantaya namah 
nadavarjitaya namah 
vaidyaya namah 
bhishaje namah 
ert. fiaya namah 
rahmanyaya namah 
brahmananugaya namah 
kritakritaya namah 
krisaya namah 
krishnaya namah 
§Antidaya namah 
§arabhakritaye namah 
brahmavidyavrataya namah 
brahmaya namah 
brihadgarbhaya namah 
brihaspataye namah 
sadyojataya namah 
sadaradhyaya namah 
samagaya namah 


- samasarhskritaya namah 


aghoraya namah 
adbhutacharitraya namah 
anandavapushe namah 
agranye namah 

isanaya sarvavidyanam namah 
ifvaranamadhiévaraya namah 
sarvarthaya namah 
sarvadatushtaya namah 
sarvasastrarthasammataya namah 
sarvajiaya namah 
sarvasailasthaya namah 
sarvesaya namah 
samarapriyaya namah 
pramanaya namah 

pranavaya namah 


prajiidya namah 

pranadaya namah 
prananayakaya namah 
sukshmatmane namah 
sulabhaya namah 
svachchhaya namah 
sundaraya namah 
sundarananaya namah 
kapalamalalankaraya namah 
janardanaya namah 
jagatsvamine namah 
janmakarmanivarakaya namah 
mochakaya namah 
mohavichchhedaya namah 
modaniyaya namah 
mahaprabhave namah 
viyuktakesaya namah 
visadaya namah 
vishvaksenaya namah 
visokadaya namah 
sahasrakshaya namah 
sahasranghraye namah 
sahasravadanambujaya namah 
sahasraksharchitaya namah 
samraje namah 

sandhatre namah 
sampadalayaya namah 
svabhave namah 
bahuvidhakaraya namah 
balapramathanaya namah 
baline namah 

manobhartre namah 
manogamyaya namah 
mananyekaparayanaya namah 
uddsinaya namah 
upadrashtre namah 
maunigamyaya namah 
munifvaraya namah 
amanine namah 

manadaya namah 

manyaya namah 
madananandadaya namah 
manave n 

yasasvine namah 
yajamanatmane namah 
yajfiabhuje namah 
yajanapriyaya namah 
midhushtamaya namah 
mrigadharaya namah 
mrigandutanayapriyaya namah 
puruhitaya namah 
puradveshine namah 
puratrayaviharavate namah 
punyapurse namah 

a atlgede namah 

pushne 

purnaya namah 

puratanaya namah 
Sayanaya namah 
éantamaya namah 

é4ntaya namah 
équnakafyamallapriyaya namah 
bhavajfiaya namah 
bandhavichchhetre namah 
phavatitaya namah 
bhayankaraya namah 
manishine namah 
manujadhisaya namah _ 
mithyapratyayanaSanaya namah 
nirafijanaya namah 
nityafuddhaya namah 
nityabuddhaya namah 
nirasrayaya namah 
nirvikalpaya namah 
niralambaya namah 
nirvikaraya namah 
niyamakaya namah 
niradharaya namah 
nirapayaya namah 
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niratyayaya namah 
guhasayaya namah 
gunatitaya namah 
gurumirtaye namah 
gurupriyaya namah 
pramanaya namah 
pranavaya namah 

prajfiaya namah 

pranadaya namah 
prananayakaya namah 
sutratmane namah 
sulabhasparsaya namah 
sundaraya namah 
sundarananaya namah 
kapalamalalankaraya namah 
kalantakavapurdharaya namah 
duradharaya namah 
duradharshaya namah 
dushtadiraya namah 
durasadaya namah 
durvijfieyaya namah 
duracharanaSanaya namah 
durmadantakaya namah 
sarvesvaraya namah 
sarvasakshine namah 
sarvatmane namah 
sakshivarjitaya namah 
sarvakshayakshayakaraya namah 
sarvapadvinivarakaya namah 
sarvapriyakaraya namah 
sarvadaridryaklesanasanaya namah 
drashtre namah 

darSayitre namah 

dantaya namah 
dakshinamirtiripabhrite namah 
dakshadhvaraharaya namah 
dakshaya namah 
daharasthaya namah 
dayanidhaye namah 
samadrishtaye namah 
satyakamaya namah 
sanakadimunistutaya namah 
pataye namah 
pafichatvanirmuktaya namah 
pajichakrityaparayanaya namah 
pafichayajfiapriyaya namah 
pafichapranadhipataye namah 
avyayaya namah 
pafichabhitaprabhave namah 
pafichapiijasantushtamanasaya namah 
vighneSvaraya namah 
vighnahantre namah 
§aktipanaye namah 
§arodbhavaya namabh 
gudhaya namah 

guhyataraya namah 

gopyaya namah 
gorakshaganasevitaya namah 
Suvrataya namah 
satyasamkalpaya namah 
susamvedyaya namah 
sukhavahaya namah 
yogigamyaya namah 

er es fe mah 
yoganandaya namat 
yudhishthiraya namah 
tatvavabodhaya namah 
tatvesaya namah 
tatvabhavaya namah 
taponidhaye namah 
aksharaya namah 
tryaksharaya namah 
tikshnaya namah 
pakshapatavivarjitaya namah 
manibhadrarchitaya namah j 
manyaya : 

mayavine namah 


kuladhisaya namah 
kuiichitaikapadambujaya namah 
yaksharaje namah 
yajiiaphaladaya namah 
yajiiamurtaye namah 
yasaskaraya namah 
siddhesaya namah 
siddhajanakaya namah 
siddhantaya namah 
siddhavaibhavaya namah 
ravimandalamadhyasthaya namah 
rajogunavinaSanaya namah 
vahnimandalamadhyasthaya namah 
varshiyaya namah 
varunesvaraya namah 
somamandalamadhyasthaya namah 
somaya namah | 
saumyasuhridvaraya namah 
dakshinagnaye namah 
garhapatyaya namah 
damanaya namah 
danavantakaya namah 
chaturvaktraya namah 
chitradharaya namah 
pafichavaktraya namah 
parantapaya namah 
savaryaya namah 
vandarujanavatsalaya namah 
gayatrivallabhaya namah 
bhagyaya namah 
gayakanugrahonmukhaya namah 
anantaripaya namah 
ekAatmyasvastiripakritaye namah 
svaharipaya namah 
vasumanase namah 
vatukaya namah 
kshetrapalakaya namah 
Sravyaya namah 
Satruharaya namah 
Siraya namah 
Srutismritividhayakaya namah 
aprameyaya namah 
apratirathaya namah 
pradyumnaya namah 
pramathesvaraya namah 
anuttamaya namah 
udasinaya namah 
muktidaya namah 
muditananaya namah 
urdhvapade namah 
airdhvaretase namah 
prabhave namah 
nartanalampataya namah 
maharajaya namah 
mahagrasaya namah 
mahaviryaya namah 
mahabhujaya namah 
mahanandaya namah 
mahaskandaya namah 
mahendraya namah 
mahasam nidhaye namah 
bhrajishnave namah 
bhavanagamyaya namah 
bhrantijfianavinasanaya namah 
mahitaya namah 
mahimadharaya namah 
mahasenaya namah 
gurave namah 
mahaya namah 
sarvadrife namah 
sarvabhrite namah 
sarvaya namah 
sarvahritkoSasamsthitaya namah 
dirghapingajatajitaya namah 
irghabahave namah 
digarhbaraya namah 
sam aya - 








hetudrishtantanirmuktaya namah 
hetave namah 
herambajanmabhuve namah 
helavinirmitajagate namah 
hemasmasrave namah 
hiranmayaya namah 
sakridvibhatasamsaktaya namah 
sadasatkotivarjitaya namah 
svasthyaya namah 
svayudhaya namah 
svamine namah 
svananyaya namah 
svamitakhilaya namah 
rataye namah 
dantaya namah 
chatushtaya namah 
svatmabandhuharaya namah 
svabhuve namah 
vaSine namah 
varenyaya namah 
vitataya namah 
vajrabhrite namah 
varunatmakaya namah 
chaitanyaya namah 
chinmatraya namah 
chitsabhadhipaya namah 
bhimate namah 
bhiitapataye namah 
bhavyaya namah 
bhirbhuvavyahritipriyaya namah 
vachyavachakanirmuktaya namah 
vagisaya namah 
vagagocharaya namah 
vedantakrite namah 
vedavidiya namah 
vaidyutaya namah 
sukritodbhavaya namah 
aSubhakshayakrite namah 
jyotishe namah 
anakaraya namah 
sulepakaya namah 
atmakamaya namah 
anumattatmane namah 
kamaya namah 
hiranyaya namah 
anave namah 
haraya namah 
asnehasanganirmuktaya namah 
hrasvaya namah 
dirghaya namah 
aviseshakaya namah 
svachchhandaya namah 
svachchhanirmuktaya namah 
anveshtavyaya namah 
Srutaya n 
mataya namah 
aparokshaya namah 
kanaya namah 
lingaya namah 
adveshtre namah 
premasagaraya namah 
jiianalingaya namah 
gataye namah 
janine namah 
jiianagamyaya namah 
apahdsakrite namah ig 
§uddhasphatikasankasaya nam 
fachipractutavaibhavaya namah 
mayaskaraya namah 
mahatirthyaya namah 
kulyaya ‘4 

aryaya namah 
fi vatmakaya namah 
santaya namah 
prataranaya namah 
avaryaya : 
phenyaya namah 
Sashpyaya namah 
pravahajaya namah 
munaye namah 


ataryaya namah 
aladyaya namah 
sikatyaya namah 
kimsilaya namah 


pulastyaya namah 


kshayyaya namah 
grihyaya namah 
goshthyaya namah 
agryaya namah 
paripamsujaya namah 
Sushkyaya namah 
harityaya namah 
lopyaya namah 
sirmyaya namah 
parnyaya namah 
animadibhuve namah 
parnasadyaya namah 
pratyagatmane namah | 
prasannaparamonnataya namah 
Sighryaya namah 
samyaya nar 
anandaya namah 
kshayadviryaya namah 
Saraya namah 
ksharaya namah 
pasine namah 
patakasamhartre namah 
tikshneshave namah 
timirapahaya namah 
varabhayapradaya namah 
brahmapuchchhaya namah 
brahmavidamvaraya namah 
brahmavidyagurave namah 
guhyaya namah | 
guhyakasamabhishtutaya namah 
kritantakrite namah 
kriyadharaya namah 
kirtikrite namah 
pranarakshakaya namah 
naishkarmyato natikaraya namah 
dridhaya namah 
tripurabhairavaya namah 
trimatrakaya namah 
tripradyipaya namah 
tritiyaya namah 
trigudatmakaya namah 
tridhamne namah 
trijagaddhetave namah 
trigartre i b 
iryagurdhvagaya nama 
seapeActaigatanseye namah 
namaripadvayavivarjitaya namah 
prakritisaya namah 
pratishthatre namah 
pranadaya namah 
prapadaya namah 
prabhave namah 
sunischitarthaya namah 
rathantaya namah 
tatvamarthaya namah 
taponidhaye namah _ 
hitapramadaparsvasthaya namah 
sarvopanishadasrayaya namah 
igrinkh laya k 
viyaddhetave namah 
vishamaya n amah 
vidrumaprabhaya namah 
akhandabodhaya namah 
akhandatmane namah 
jatamandalamanditaya namah 
anantasaktaye namah 
acharyaya namah 
pushkaraya namah 
sarvapurnaya na 
purujite namah 
pirvajite namah 
pushpahasaya namah 
punyaphalapradaya tenes 
dhyanagamyaya nama 
ahatriripaya namah 
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dhyeyaya namah 
dharmabhritam varaya namah 
avasaya namah 
svavasaya namah 

- sthanave namah 
antaryamine namah 
fatakratave namah 
kitasthaya namah 
kirmapithasthaya namah 
kushmandagrahamochakaya namah 
hiranyabahave namah 
senanye namah 
harikeSaAya namah 
vigampataye namah 
saspifijaraya namah 
pasupataye namah 
tvishinam pataye namah 
adhvanam pataye namah 
babhrusaya namah 
bhagavate namah 
bhavyaya namah 
vivyadhishe namah 
gatajvaraya namah 
annanam pataye namah 
atyugraya namah 
harikesaya namah 
advayakritaye namah 
pushtanam pataye namah 
avyagraya namah 
bhavahetave namah 
jagatpataye namah 
atatavine namah 
maharudraya namah 
kshetranamadhipataye namah 
kshayaya namah 

sudaya namah , 
sadasaspataye namah 
suraye namah 

ahrityaya namah 
vanapaya namah 

varaya namah 

rohitaya namah 
sthapataye namah 
vrikshaya namah 
vrikshapataye namah 
mantrine namah 

varijaya namah 
kakshapaya namah 
bhuvantaye namah 
bhavakhyaya namah 
varivaskritaya namah 
oshadhisaya namah 
sadanisaya namah 
uchchairghoshaya namah 
vibhishanaya namah 
patninamadhipaya namah 
kritsnaya namah 

vitaya namah 

dhavate namah 
asatvapaya namah 
sahamanaya namah 
satyadharmaya namah 
nirryadhaye namah 
niyamaya namah 
yamaya namah 
avyadhipataye namah 
adityaya namah 
kakubhaya namah 
nishangine namah 
ishudhimate namah 
indraya namah 
taskaranamadhisvaraya namah 
nicheravaya namah 
paricharaya 
aranyanam pataye namah 
adbhutaya namah 
srigavine namah 
mushnate namah 
anandaya namah 
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pafichasadvarnaripabhrite namah 
naktaficharaya namah 
prakrintanam pataye namah 
giricharaya namah 
gurave namah 
kulifichanam pataye namah 
kuthaya namah 
dhanvavine namah 
dhanadadhipaya namah 
atanvanaya namah 
sadanandaya namah 
gritsaya namah 
gritsapataye namah 
svaraya namah 

vrataya namah 
vratapataye namah 
vipraya namah 

variyase namah 
kshullakaya namah 
kshamine namah 
bilmine namah 
varithine namah 
gambhiraya namah 
ananyaya namah 
pramathadhipaya namah 
tikshnaditaya namah 
tikshnadamshtraya namah 
sudhanvane namah 
subhagaya namah 
sukhine namah 
svadhyaya namah 
pathaya namah 
svatantrasthaya namah 
katyaya namah 

nipyaya namah 
karotibhrite namah 
sudyaya namah 
sarasyaya namah 
aladyaya namah 
vatsyaya namah 
bashmiyaya namah 
vidyutyaya namah 
visadaya namah 
medhyaya namah 
bashmiyaya namah 
vastupaya namah 
vasave namah 

agre vadhaya namah 
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madhurasmitaya namah 
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Triambaka 164 

Trichur 289 
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Tripura 186 
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Tribhuvanam 223 

Tribhuvanafijaya Vishnu 143 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya 147 
Trichur 352 _ 
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Tnilochanacharya 146 

trimirti 33, 339 
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tripataka 308 

Triprayar 289 

Tripura 5, 6, 8, 25, 41, 82, 89, 90, 211, 342, 370, 378 
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Tripuradaha 8, 370 

Tripuradahanesvara 143 

Tripurantaka 5, 6, 25, 72, 76, 20, 122, 154, 211, 212, 219, 334, 

342, 352, 370, 378 

Tripurantaka marti 154 

Tripurantakesvara 261 

Tripurari 72, 196, 338 

Tripurasamhara 5, 6, 7, 211 

Tripurasundarimanasa pujastotra 139 

tripuratandava 152, 153, 358 

tripuravijaya 7, 75 

Triapuravijayin 102 

tripushkara 9 

trigati 138 

trisatya 94 

tristila 197, 198, 216, 217, 220, 227, 296, 302, 306, 312, 313, 315, 
316, 318, 322, 323, 325, 328, 332, 336, 337, 338, 341, 343, 
351, 377, 260, 265, 268, 269, 370, 371 

Trivandrum 211 . 

Trivikrama 5, 6, 9, 94, 95, 104, 105, 107, 212 

Trayambaka 102 

Trivikramangalam temple 225, 288 

tumba 216 
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Tumburu 3, 119, 275, 282, 289, 300 
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turiyavastha 37, 39 
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Varuna 25, 75, 76, 111, 157, 184, 269, 272 . 
vasanta 8, 18 

Vasantasena 2? . 

Vasavadatta 92, 104, 106, 107 

Vasishtha 79, 80, 360 


urdhvajinu karana 307 | 
Urdhvaka 184, 204, 209, 213, 217, 218 
urdhvalinga 172, 191, 304, 322 
urdhva mridanga 198 

urdhvamedhra 35, 293, 296, 304, 325 
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urdhvamukha alapallava 48 vastra 215 
irdhvatandava 66, 71, 152, 165, 200, 365, 377, 380 Vasu 3 : : 
uromandala 53, 54, 66, 67 Vasugupta 37 


Vasukalpa 71 | 
Vasuki 25, 111, 149, 176, 308, 310, 319 
Vat-Baset 353 


uromandalagau. hastau 67 
Urvasi 3, 282, 303, 344 
Usha 81, 82, 334 


ushnisha. 94, "96, 152, 231 Vats 328 

ushnishi 168, 169 Vat-Ek 355 * : 
Utpala 85, 94, 306, 307 Vat Thipadi 352 
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utsava mirti 353 : Vatula 134 

utsavavigraha 141] Vayu 25, 75, 76, 157, 166, 272, 297, 305, 336, 379 

Uttamachola 385 Vayupurana 

uttamanga 32, 126 Vayurtipa 3, 8? 

Uttanapada 82 Veda 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 25, 26, 36, 38, 83, 84, 126, 128, 131, 132, 142, 


157, 158, 972, 351, 359, 378 
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uttariya 164, 180, 215, 306, 318, 319 


Uttattir 258 Veda, Rig 3, 10, 26, 60, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84 
Uttar Pradesh 310, 331, 342 Veda, Sama 3, 10, 60 
Uma (darling of) 129 Veda, Yajur 3, 10, 60, 81, 83, 157, 272 e 
Vedanga 6, 157 
Vv Vedantin 30 
: Vedapddastava 128, 129, 132 
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vachika 17, 76, 93, 118, 220 Vedic 7, 12, 21, 34, 78, 79, 80, 82, 100, 108, 109, 122, 128 . > 
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vadana 8] velliambalam 279, 380 
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Vadhawan 323 Venkadudayar 377 | : 
vadita 80 Vengi 190, 222 , _ : 
Vadnagar 147 Venkadu 377. * 
vadyanrityapriya 3 venu § > b> 
Vaidisvarankoil 236, 251 , Venugopila 289 
Vaidyagadadhara 5, 37 Venugopala, Krishna 61 ” 
Vaidyanatha 13] venuvana 381 
_ Vaidyanatha Siva 131 ; vetala 289 . 

Vaikom 289 vetalam 377 : ce 
vaijayanta 169 - vetradanda 176 . 
vainavi 9 vichita 196 ¢ 
vaisakha 13, 18 Victoria & Albert Museum 228 . ; 
vaisakharechita 69 victor of obstacles 71 = 
vaisakharechitaka 50, 51 vidhuta 4 | 
vaisakhasthana 51, 52, 158 vidishaka 22, 77, 171 ’ 
vaishnava’ 18, 384 ‘ vidya 3, 158, 351 P 
Vaisravana 289, 361 vidyadhara 3, 53, 138, 170, 171, 182, 185, 215, 225, 297, 299, 303, 
vaishnava sthana 243, 339, 371 304, 3 358 
Vaishnavi 75, 328 Vidyadhara, Bhafjadeva 146 : 
Vaishnavi Maya 31, 290 - Vidyunmali 2 . 
Vaishnavism 267 vidyavisesha 352 
Vaishnavite 61 vidyudbhranta 55, 56, 66, 67, 68 . ."? 
Vaiyaghrapadiputra 80 Viet Nam 365 
Vaiyaghrapadya 80 vihdra 38 ‘ 
Vajasaneyi Samhita 79, 80, 81 Vijaya 13, 93, 105, 311 ‘ ' 
vajra 84, 153, 269, 341, 364, 365, 370, 371. Vijayalaya 220, 384 3 "< _ 
Vajrapani 84 8 alban 35, 273, 274, 275, 279, 282 . ‘ 
vak 28, 82, 83, 272 Vijayasena OG ' 
Vakataka 7, 30, 35, 88, 98, 165, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178 Viltame Chola 222 ss - a ” : 
Vakpati 93, 95, 127 Vikramaditya 38, ety 212,218 ~ , : 
Vakroktipafichaéika 95 ’ Vikramasenacham 113 jae «@ 2 - ! ; 
vakshassvastika 44, 45 Vikramendra 177, 78 ~ + 
Velankanni 229 Vikramorvasiyam of a? 
valaya 153 Vikrantavarman 359 ) Sa 
Valhalla 266 vikritaripah 82 é 
valita 49, 181 vikshipta 236, 237, 270 - - *“ ; 
valitoru 6, 43 vikshiptakshiptaka 47, 181 : . 
Vallalasena 145 vikshipta karana 236 
Vallanir 258 vikshiptam 55, 77 : | fe 
Vallana 109 Vilifijan 211 : ee ee 
Valli 153 vilambita 16 4 
Valmiki 72, 346, 347 vimana 43, 180, 186, 189, 194, 195, 196, 206, 223, 232, 264, 267, . 
Valuvar 103, 104 270, 382 > Fee 
hog ae 09, hi 157, 155, 168, 170, 171 vimarsini 37 | 
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vamahastasthasiichika 154 177, 193, 199, 203, 207, 215, 216, 217, 218, 233, 251, 264, 270, 
resray 0 184, 205 272, 273, 275, 294, 297, 298, 300, 304, 306, 307, 316, 319, 320, 
va 0-1 399. 323, 318, 326, 328, 331, 332, 338, 339, 343, 344. 346, 355, 
Vaiga 363 . te a heed 371, hg A ‘ 
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Vanapali 146 Vinadhara $26, 10 17,1 193, 195, 196, 199, 200, 215, 216, 217," - 
varada 152, 155, 158, 299, 303, 339, 341, 371 Vinadhara Siva 13, "ga 6, 319, 322, 327, = 343, 355, 363 ied S 
varaha 205, 212. 309, 359 vindgathin 80 ; 
Varahamihira 347 Vinata 7 
bacco ar vinavada 81 

armana inayaka 
Varman 347 vat? oe = 
Vararuchi 15 Saivaciiaks « 
Vardhana 85 Vinivritta 55, 56 v : yh. 2 
varna 147 : vinoda 14 = 
varna-naga-kripanika-bandha 147 =§ 112,215 — a 
piecing ati peg Vita Brahma temple 186 : eer 
Varunani 269 Virahola 148 114, 156, 185, 216, 270, 274, 328 : ee 
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Virakirchavarman 347 

viralanepthya 94, 274, 316 

Viraraghava 113 

Virarajendra 31, 148 

virakkal 266 

Virdteévara temple 338, 339 

viratpurusha 379, 383 

Viravarman 347 

Viresvara 156 

virupah 82 

Viripaksha temple 25, 33, 164, 165, 180, 182, 184, 185, 191, 218 

Viryamitra 110 

Viripakshisvara temple 203, 206 

Visakhadatta 101, 102, 105, 143 

visha 8 

Vishamekshana 126 

Vishantavarman 360 

vishavidya 131 

Vishnu 1,2, 3,5, 12, 13, 14,21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 33, 38, 39, 41, 
60, 61, 66, 80, 82, 83, 87, 96, 105, 111, i21, 122, 126, 129. 
131, 132, 134, 135, 137, 138, 142, 143, 153, 157, 169, 1B, 
175, 179, 190, 198, 200, 205, 212, 219, 243, 262, 263, 269, 
270, 272, 273, 274, 275, 278, 280, 282, 286, 289, 290, 303, 
304, 306, 323, 333, 339, 343, 344, 348, 352, 355, 356, 357, 
358, 359, 361, 366, 371, 379, 382, 383, 385 

Vishnu temple 339 

vishnukranta 212 

Vishnukundin 177, 178, 179 

Vishnupurana 182. 

Vishnuvardhana 267 

Vishnu, Seshasayi 38 

Vishnudharmottara 10, 12, 13, 332, 358 

vismaya 66, 153, 199, 902, 242, 245 

Visvachi 3 


Visv Sastra 160 . . 
vivartitaka 56,57 — 

visvaripah 9, 92 

vigvataschakshuh 83 

Viévavasu 3 

Vigvega 135 

Vo Chank 359 

vivritta 54, 56 

Vratakhanda_ 160 
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Vrishabhan 96, 194, 233, 374 
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Vrishabharidha 1 
Viishbhavahanamart 162, 194 
Vrishavahana 376 
vritti 5, 60, 270, 272 
vritti, Arabhati 60 
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Vyaghrapura 24, 129, 383, 385 
Vyaghrasura 154 

vyakarana 13], 157, 247 

Vyakarana Mahabhasya 31 
Vyakaranadana-mandapa 79 
Vyakaranadana-perumal 79 
vyakhyana 272, 273, 294, 370 
vyakhyadna-mudra 180, 189, 234, 294 
vyakta 83 

vyamsita 52, 53 

vyanhjana 12, 16 

vyaiijana dhatu 16 

Vyasa 132, 346, 347 

Vyomakeéa 106 
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Warangal 13, a 76, 271, 272, 358 
Washington 162 

Wayang 352 

Wema Kadphises 168 

Weber 80 : 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 332 
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aia 151, 153, 175, 181, 199, 203, 204, 205, 215, 210, 265, 
267, 270, 271, 297, 299, 308, 350, 370 

yajfiopavita, kapala 265 

yajfiopavita, mukta 174, 187, 213, 225, 312, 318, 320, 331 

yajiopavita, naga 299, 327, 351 : 

yajiiopavita, vastra 194, 242 

yaksha ists 150, 289 

yakshi 1 


yali 210° 
Yama 111, 122, 154, 242, 352, 379, 382, 384 
Yamuna 86, 105, 124, 298, 299, 318 
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yati 16, 

Yatraprabandha 34, 41, 384 

yavaka 145 

yavanika 175 

yoga 31, 79, 80, 158, 242 . 
yoga-dhyana 9 97 

yoganidra 38, 39 

Yoga siitra 79 


73, 116, 158 

yogi 36, 120, 147, 154, 158, 242 
yogini 114, 150, 331, 334, 339 
yoni 84, 350 

yuga 70, 95 

yupa 6, 9 

yogic 154 
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